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RESOLUTIONS. 

The  following  Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Conference,  except  where  otherwise  stated: — 

I. 

Constitution  of  the  Imperial  Confere.m  l. 

That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  a  Conference, 
to  be  called  the  Imperial  Conference,  is  held  every  four  years,  at 
which  questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered 
as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  His  Governments  of  the 
self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seas.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex  officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  the  self-governing  Dominions  ex  officio  members,  of  the 
Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  Conference  and  will  take  a  chair  in  the  absence 
of  the  President.  He  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences 
after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective 
Dominions. 

Such  other  Ministers  as  the  respective  Governments  may  appoint 
will  also  be  members  of  the  Conference — it  being  understood  that, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Conference,  each  discussion  will 
be  conducted  by  not  more  than  two  representatives  from  each  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  each  Government  will  have  only  one  vote. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  several 
Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the  periods 
between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or 
may  bo  subjects  for  discussion,  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial 
staff,  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the 
Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  cor- 
respondence on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs. 

That  upon  matters  of  importance  requiring  consultation  between 
two  or  more  Governments  which  cannot  conveniently  he  postponed 
until  the  next  Conference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a  minor  character 
or  such  as  call  for  detailed  consideration,  subsidiary  Conferences 
should  be  held  between  representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned 
specially  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

II. 

Colonial  Representation  on  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

That  the  Colonies  be  authorized  to  refer  to  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  advice  any 
local  questions  in  regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is  deemed  de- 
sirable. 

That  whenever  so  desired,  a  representative  of  the  Colony  which 
may  wish  fT  advice  should  be  summoned  to  attend  as  a  member  df 
the  Committee  during  the  discussion  of  the  questions  raised. 
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III 

General  Staff  for  the  Service  of  the  Empire. 

That  this  Conference  welcomes  and  cordially  approves  the  exposi- 
tion of  general  principles  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and,  without  wishing  to  commit  any  of  the  Gov- 
ernments represented,  recognises  and  affirms  the  need  of  developing 
for  the  service  of  the  Empire  a  General  Staff,  selected  from  the  forces 
of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  which  shall  study  military  science  in  all 
its  branches,  shall  collect  and  disseminate  to  the  various  Govern- 
ments military  information  and  intelligence,  shall  undertake  the 
preparation  of  schemes  of  defence  on  a  common  principle,  and,  with- 
out in  the  least  interfering  in  questions  connected  with  command 
and  administration,  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  respective  Govern- 
ments, advise  as  to  the  training,  education,  and  war  organisation 
of  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown  in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 

IV.  ' 
Emigration. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to 
British  Colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries. 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with 
any  Colonies  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to 
emigrate. 

V. 

Judicial  Appeals. 

The  Conference  agreed  to  the  following  finding: — 
The  Resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  '  That  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,'  was  submitted 
and  fully  discussed. 

The  Resolution  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony 
was  accepted,  amended  as  follows : — 

This  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
in  Council,  desires  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion — 

(1)  That  in  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  beyond 
the  seas  it  is  expedient  that  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  code 
of  rules  and  regulations. 

(2)  That  in  the  codification  of  the  rules  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  anachronisms  and  an- 
omalies, the  possibility  of  the  curtailment  of  expense. 

the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of  procedure 
which  would  minimise  delays. 

(3)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  uniform  rights 
of  appeal  to  all  Colonial  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  the  various 
Orders  in  Council,  instructions  to  Governors,  charters  of 
justice,  ordinances,  and  proclamations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign,  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  desirability 
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of  equalising  the  conditions  which  gave  right  of  appeal  to 
J  lis  Majesty. 

(4)  That  much  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay  would  be 
avoided  if  some  portion  of  His  Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant 
special  leave  to  appeal  in  cases  where  there  exists  no  right 
of  appeal  were  exercised  under  definite  rules  and  restrictions. 

The  following  Resolutions,  presented  to  the  Conference  by  General 
Botha  and  supported  by  the  representatives  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  were  accepted: — ■ 

.  •  (1)  That  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  established  for 
any  group  of  Colonies  geographically  connected,  whether 
federated  or  not,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  such  Colonies,  it  shall  be  competent  for 
the  Legislature  of  each  such  Colony  to  abolish  any  existing 
right  of  appeal  from  its  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council. 

(2)  That  the  decisions  of  such  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be 
final,  but  leave  to  appeal  from  such  decisions  may  be  granted 
by  the  said  Court  in  certain  cases  prescribed  by  the  statute 
under  which  it  is  established. 

(3)  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it  from 
the  decision  of  such  Appeal  Court  shall  not  be  curtailed. 

VI. 

Preferential  Trade. 

[The  following  Resolutions  of  ihe  Conference  of  1902  were  re- 
affirmed by  the  Members  of  the  Conference,  with  ihe  exception,  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  who  was  unable  to  give  its  assent,  so  far 
as  the  United  Kingdom  rvas  concerned,  to  a  reaffirmation,  of  the 
Resolutions  in  so  far  as  they  imply  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient 
to  alter  the  fiscal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.] 

1.  That  this  Conference  recognizes  that  the  principle  of  prefer- 
ential trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual 
commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the  development  of 
the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen  the 
Empire. 

2.  That  this  Conference  recognizes  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable  to  adopt  a  general  system 
of  Free  Trade  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  British 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas. 

3.  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade 
within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which  have 
not  already  adopted  such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circum- 
stances permit,  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on 
His  Majesty's  Government  the  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United 
Kingdom  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
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the  Colonies,  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or 
hereafter  imposed. 

5.  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the  Conference  undertake 
to  submit  to  their  respective  Governments,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
the  principle  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such 
measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it. 


VII. 

Commercial  Relations. 

That,  without  prejudice  to  the  Resolutions  already  accepted  or 
the  reservation  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  this  Conference,  recog- 
nising the  importance  of  promoting  greater  freedom  and  fuller 
development  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  believes 
that  these  objects  may  be  best  secured  by  leaving  to  each  part  of  the 
Empire  liberty  of  action  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  for 
attaining  them,  having  regard  to  its  own  special  conditions  and  re- 
quirements, and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
co-operation  in  matters  of  mutual  interest. 


VIII. 

Commercial  Relations  and  British  Shipping. 

That  it  is  advisable,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  efforts  in  favour 
of  British  manufactured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  sup- 
ported as  far  as  is  practicable. 


IX. 

Preferential  Trade. 

[The  following  Resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  who  wax 
absent,  and  whose  vote  was  not,  recorded,  of  General  Botha,  who  did 
not  support  it,  and  of  the  representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, who  dissented.'] 

That  while  affirming  t ho  Resolution  of  1!)02,  this  Conference  is  of 
opinion  that.  as  the  British  Government,  through  the  South  African 
Customs  T'nioii  which  comprises  liasutolaud  and  the  Beehuaualand 
Protectorate" — do.  at  present  allow  a  preference  against  foreign  coun- 
tries to  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
all  other  British  Possessions  granting  reciprocity,  His  Majesty's 
Government  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
granting  a  like  preference  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire  on  the 
present  dutiable  articles  in  the  British  tariff. 
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X. 

Navigation  Laws  and  Coastwise  Trade. 

[The  following  Resolution  was  agreed  to  by  the  members  of  the 
Conference,  with  the  exception  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  who 
dissented,  in  respect  of  the  inclusion  of  the  words  dealing  with  trade 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies.} 

That  the  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1902,  which  was  in  the 
following  terms,  he  reaffirmed: — 

"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  called  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Navigation  Laws  in  the  Empire,  and  in  other  countries, 
and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  the  privileges  of  coastwise  trade, 
including  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and 
possessions,  and  between  one  Colony  or  possession  and  another,  to 
countries  in  which  the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of 
their  own  nationality,  and  also  to  the  laws  affecting  shipping,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  whether  any  other  steps  should  be  taken  to  promote 
Imperial  trade  in  British  vessels." 


XI. 

Treaty  Obligations. 

That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare,  for  the 
information  of  Colonial  Governments,  statements  showing  the  privi- 
leges conferred  and  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Colonies  by 
existing  commercial  treaties,  and  that  inquiries  be  instituted  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  those  obligations  and  benefits 
uniform  throughout  the  Empire. 


XII. 

Preferential  Trade  Arrangements  and  Treaty  Questions. 

That  all  doubts  should  be  removed  as  to  the  right  of  the  self- 
governing  Dependencies  to  make  reciprocal  and  preferential  fiscal 
agreements  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
further,  that  such  right  should  not  be  fettered  by  Imperial  treaties 
or  conventions  without  their  concurrence. 


XIII. 

Uniformity  in  Trade  Marks  and  Patents. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  His  Majesty's  Government,  after  full 
consultation  with  the  self-governing  Dominions,  should  endeavour  to 
provide  for  such  uniformity  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  granting 
and  protection  of  trade  marks  and  patents. 
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XIV. 

Uniformity  in  Trade  Marks  and  Statistics. 

That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  trade  statistics  of  the  Empire,  and  that 
the  note  prepared  on  this  subject  by  the  Imperial  Government  be 
commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  Governments  re- 
presented at  this  Conference. 

XV. 

Uniformity  of  Common  Law. 

That  it  is  desirable,  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  secure 
greater  uniformity  in  the  company  laws  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the 
memorandum  and  analysis  prepared  on  this  subject  by  the  Imperial 
Government  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  Gov- 
ernments represented  at  this  Conference. 

XVI. 

Reciprocity  m  Admission  of  Land  Surveyors  to  Practice. 

That  it  is  desirable  that  reciprocity  should  be  established  between 
the  respective  Governments  and  examining  authorities  throughout 
the  Empire  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  authorisation  of  land 
surveyors,  and  that  the  memorandum  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute  on 
this  subject  be  commended  for  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
respective  Governments. 

XVII. 

International  Penny  Postage. 

That  in  view  of  the  social  and  political  advantages  and  the 
material  commercial  advantages  to  accrue  from  a  system  of  inter- 
national penny  postage,  this  Conference  recommends  to  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  the  advisability,  if  and  when  a  suitable  opportunity 
occurs,  of  approaching  the  Governments  of  other  States,  members  of 
the  Universal  Postal  Union,  in  order  to  obtain  further  reductions  of 
postage  rates,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general,  and,  if  possible,  a  uni- 
versal, adoption  of  the  penny  rate. 

XVIII. 

Imperial  Carle  Communication. 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  provision  of  alterna- 
tive routes  of  cable  communication  is  desirable;  but  in  deciding  upon 
Midi  routes,  the  question  of  the  strategic  advantage  should  receive 
the  fullest  consideration. 

J.  That  landing  licenses  should  not  operate  for  a  longer  period 
than  20  years,  and  that  when  subsidies  are  agreed  to  be  paid,  they 
Bhould  be  arranged  on  the  "standard  revenue"  principle — i.e.,  half 
the  receipts  after  a  fixed  gross  revenue  has  been  earned  to  be  utilised 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  subsidy  and,  by  agreement,  for  the 
reduction  of  rates. 
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XIX. 
Naturalisation. 

That  with  a  view  to  attain  uniformity  so  far  as  practicable,  an 
enquiry  should  be  held  to  consider  further  the  question  of  natural- 
isation, and  in  particular  to  consider  how  far  and  under  what  con- 
ditions naturalisation  in  one  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  should 
be  effective  in  other  parts  of  those  dominions,  a  subsidiary  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  if  necessary  under  the  terms  of  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  this  Conference  on  20th  April  last. 

XX. 

Development  of  Communications  within  the  Empire. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions 
should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communica- 
tion, travel,  and  transportation: 

That  to  this  end  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
connected  with  Canada,  and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  by  the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost: 

That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project  into  effect 
such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contributed  by 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in  equitable 
proportions. 

XXI. 

The  members  of  this  Conference,  representing  the  Self-Govern- 
ing  Colonies,  desire,  before  they  separate,  to  convey  to  Lord  Elgin, 
their  warm  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
presided  over  their  deliberations,  as  well  as  of  the  many  courtesies 
which  they  have  received  from  him :  they  desire  also  to '  put  on 
record  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  they  feel  for  the  generous 
hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them  by  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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COLONIAL  CONFERENCE,  1907. 


First  Day. 
15th  April, 
1907. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COLONIAL 
CONFERENCE,  1907. 


Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
Monday,  15th  April,  1907. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Conference  were  present: — The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Elgin.  K.G.)  in  the  chair;  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.) ;  the  Prime  Minister  of  Aus- 
tralia (the  Hon.  Alfred  Deakem);  the  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand  (the  Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward,  K.C.M.G.)  ;  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Cape  Colony  (the  Hon.  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.) ;  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Natal  (the  Hon.  R.  E.  Moor)  ;  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal  (General  the  Hon.  Louis  Botha). 

The  following  Colonial  Ministers  were  present: — The  Hon.  Sir 
F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.  (Canada);  the  Hon.  Sir  W.  Lyne, 
K.C.M.G.  (Australia);  and  the  Hon.  Dr.  Smartt  (Cape  Colony). 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  G.C.B.)  was  present,  together  with  the 
following  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Government : — The  Right  Hon. 
John  Morley,  O.M. ;  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C. ;  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmouth;  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns;  and 
the  Right  Hon.  D.  Lloyd-George.  There  were  also  present  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies;  Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  the  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office;  the  Assistant  Under-Secre- 
taries of  State  for  the  Colonies;  the  Secretaries  to  the  Conference; 
the  Private  Secretaries  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  and 
to  the  Colonial  representatives. 

CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  the  Members  of  the  Conference 
having  all  assembled,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Robert  Bond,  who  is 
detained  for  a  day  or  two,  I  assume  that  we  may  now  proceed  to 
business.  Before  doing  so,  I  have  the  honour  to  read  the  following 
telegram  which  has  been  received  from  His  Majesty  the  King:  "At 
*  the  first  meeting  to-day  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  I  wish  you  to 
"  convey  to  the  Prime  Ministers  and  representatives  of  my  self- 
"  governing  Colonies,  a  warm  welcome  on  my  behalf,  and  to  inform 
them  that  I  shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  receiving  them  on 
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First  Day.  «  mv  return  to  England.  The  questions  which  will  be  submitted  to 
l3t  liny!?"  '  "  the  Conference  for  discussion,  involving  matters  of  weighty  in- 

—   "  terest,  not  merely  to  the  Colonies  there  represented,  but  to  the 

(Chairman.)  «  gp^jgij  Empire  at  large,  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  the  most  careful 
"  attention,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  decisions  arrived  at  will 
"  tend  towards  the  closer  union  of  my  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country 
"  and  to  each  other,  and  to  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of 
"  my  Empire." 

Gentlemen,  may  I.  in  a  single  word  on  my  own  behalf,  offer  a 
welcome  to  those  who  have  come  to  attend  this  Conference.  For  the 
rest  it  is,  I  am  sure,  a  gratification  to  all — as  it  is  especially  to 
myself — that  my  Right  Hon.  friend  on  my  right  has  been  able  to 
attend  this  meeting,  and  without  further  preface  I  will  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  to  address  the  Conference. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER:  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  Lord  Elgin  that  I  should  welcome,  as  I 
do  most  sincerely  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  great  self-governing  communities  beyond  the 
seas,  who  are  now  for  the  fourth  time  gathered  together  in  the  capital 
of  the  Mother  Country  for  consultation  on  matters  affecting  their 
common  interests  and  ours.  You  are  all  of  you  friends,  most  of  you 
personal  friends,  some  of  you  old  personal  friends  of  myself  and  the 
Ministers  with  whom  you  have  come  to  confer.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
has,  if  I  may  use  a  slang  expression  of  the  day,  a  "  record  perform- 
ance"; he  has  been  here  on  each  occasion.  Mr.  Deakin,  now  speak- 
ing for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  attended  as  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  the  earliest  Conference  in  1887,  a  gather- 
ing, which,  as  we  all  remember,  was  not  restricted  to  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  or  to  the  Prime  Ministers.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  as  Lord 
Elgin  has  said,  has  not  yet  arrived.  He  took  part  in  the  previous 
Conference;  but  the  other  Prime  Ministers  are  here  for  the  first  time 
in  this  capacity,  and  I  wish  to  extend  a  special  greeting  to  General 
Botha,  the  Benjamin  of  the  Brotherhood,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  whose  presence  in  our 
councils  I  am  sure  you  will  welcome  as  cordially  as  do  His  Majesty's 
Government.  I  should  have  been  glad  if  he  could  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Orange  River  Colony,  but  that 
has  been  impossible  because  its  constitution  could  not  be  brought  into 
effect  in  time,  and  I  may  perhaps  throw  in  the  observation  that  there 
will  be  no  avoidable  delay  in  establishing  it.  The  absence  of  the 
heads  of  so  many  Governments  from  the  sphere  of  their  activity, 
must,  I  am  afraid,  have  occasioned  great  inconvenience  and  con- 
siderable public  as  well  as  personal  sacrifices,  but  we  sincerely  trust 
that  your  presence  in  council  will  justify  these  sacrifices,  that  it  will 
offer  solid  compensation  for  the  long  journey  you  have  undertaken, 
and  for  the  time  which  you  are  about  to  devote  to  a  discussion  of  the 
matters  which  are  of  common  concern  to  us  nil. 

Gentlemen,  whatever  be  the  value  and  whatever  be  the  issue  wf 
your  deliberations,  it  is  with  the  greatest  gratification  that  we  wel- 
come you,  and  warm  as  I  know  your  attachment  and  devotion  to  the 
Mother  Country  to  be.  1  can  assure  you  the  feeling  of  affectionate 
interest  and  pride  entertained  within  the  shores  of  the  Old  Country 
is  not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  your  wannest  sentiments.  But  I 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  expression  of  your  cordial  relations;  in  fact 
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I  am  sure  that  in  private  life  those  who  are  united  by  the  most  first  Day-, 
sacred  ties  of  relationship  and  the  sincerest  affection  gain  in  the  'Sthj9g7pr''' 

estimation  of  their  neighbours  by  the  too  frequent  and  effusive  pro-  1 

testation  or  exhibition  of  their  feeling  toward  each  other.    I  am  ?ii 
not  therefore  disposed  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  in  mere  declara-  Bannw-" 
tions  of  our  friendly  attachment  to  each  other,  and  our  common  man.) 
solicitude  for  our  joint  and  individual  interests,  but  I  would  rather 
follow,  what  I  think  is  really  the  more  significant  course,  of  taking 
all  this  for  granted. 

You  will  have  a  long  programme  of  business  before  you,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  do  more — I  do  not  think  I  am  called  upon  to  do 
more — than  just  to  glance  at  some  of  the  matters  which  have  brought 
you  together;  but  I  should  like  to  observe  at  this  point — and  there 
is  sometimes,  apparently,  in  the  minds  of  men  a  mistake  on  this 
subject — that  this  is  not  a  conference  between  the  Premiers  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  but  between  the  Premiers  and  members  of  the 
Imperial  Government  under  the  presidency  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  which  is  a  very  different  matter.  In  regard  to 
questions  of  military  defence,  for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  will  come  and  confer  with  you,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  the  same  way,  will  be  present  when  naval  questions 
are  discussed.  On  this  I  may  say,  that  I  think  the  views  sometimes 
taken  of  the  proper  relations  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country 
with  respect  to  expenditure  on  armaments  have  been,  of  late,  some- 
what modified.  We  do  not  meet  you  to-day  as  claimants  for  money, 
although  we  cordially  recognize  the  spirit  in  which  contributions 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  made  in  the 
future.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
the  requirements  of  the  over-sea  dominions  as  a  factor  in  our  ex- 
penditure; but  however  this  may  be,  the  cost  of  naval  defence  and 
the  responsibility  for  the  conduet  of  foreign  affairs  hang  together. 
On  the  question  of  emigration,  a  matter  which  is  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  you  as  well  as  to  the  Mother  Country,  Mr.  John  Burns, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  will  join  in  your 
councils;  and  if  any  question  should  arise  with  regard  to  India,  you 
will  have  the  advice  of  a  most  distinguished  Member  of  Council, 
Sir  James  Mackay;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  see  my 
Bight  Hon.  friend,  Mr.  John  Morley,  amongst  us  this  morning. 

Then,  when  you  come  to  discuss  matters  of  finance,  trade,  and 
commerce,  my  colleagues,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  present  to  state  the  views 
which  His  Majesty's  Government  entertain  on  these  important 
matters.  Amongst  them  the  question  of  Preference  must  hold  a 
prominent  position,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  that  my  Bight  Hon. 
friends  are  prepared  fully  to  recognise  the  friendy  action  which  has 
been  taken  by  some  of  the  Colonies,  and  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
in  the  fullest  and  frankest  manner. 

I  hope  that  an  agreement  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  many  of  these 
points* and  if  in  regard  to  others  you  are  compelled  to  differ  amongst 
yourselves,  or  to  differ  from  us,  you  will  agree  to  differ  not  merely 
in  a  perfectly  friendly  way  (so  much  may  be  assumed)  but  with 
mutual  respect  for  the  grounds  and  motives  on  which  differences  ol 
opinion  may  be  founded.  You  in  common  with  us  are  representa- 
tives of  self-governing  communities.    We  have  no  power  here  in  this 
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room,  as  you  know,  to  arrive  at  any  binding  decisions.  His  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  go  behind  the  declared  opinions  of  this  country 
and  our  Parliament.  No  more  can  you  go  behind  the  opinions  and 
wishes  of  your  communities  and  Parliaments;  but,  subject  to  this 
governing  limitation,  there  remain,  as  I  have  said,  and  as  I  firmly 
believe,  many  matters  of  great  moment  in  which  there  is  room  for 
arrangement  and  advance. 

These  Conferences  were  formerly  more  or  less  identified  with  great 
ceremonial  occasions.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  that  has  been 
specifically  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  business.  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  here  about  a  desire  that  has  been  felt  with  regard  to  the  period 
between  the  Conferences  that  there  should  be  greater  means  than 
at  present  to  continue  in  the  interval  the  definite  communications 
which  the  Conferences  make  necessary.  We  shall  hope  to  find  some 
method  of  meeting  this  desire.  I  am  not  going  to  enumerate,  still 
less  discuss  and  criticise,  the  various  schemes  more  or  less  ambitious 
which  have  been  put  forward,  but  I  will  just  make  a  remark  appli- 
cable to  all  such  proposals.  We  found  ourselves,  Gentlemen,  upon 
freedom  and  independence — that  is  the  essence  of  the  British  Im- 
perial connection.  Freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
state,  freedom  in  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Mother  Country.  Anything  which  militates  against  that  principle 
would  be  wholly  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  race  and  our  political 
ideals,  and  would  sooner  or  later  be  disastrous.  There  are  some  words 
which  perfectly  express  what  I  have  in  my  mind  and  which  were  used 
in  this  place  five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Chamberlain;  and  I  cannot  men- 
tion Mr.  Chamberlain  without  expressing  on  my  own  part  and  the 
part  of  my  colleagues,  and  indeed  I  think  I  am  authorised  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  whole  of  the  public  of  this  country  irrespective  of 
political  opinion,  our  deep  and  sincere  regret,  which  I  know  is 
heartily  felt  all  over  the  British  Dominions,  that  he  is  for  the  present 
unable  to  take  an  active  part  in  our  public  affairs.  These  are  his 
words  to  which  I  refer :  "  The  link  "  he  said,  "  which  unites  us.  almost 
"  invisible  as  it  is,  sentimental  in  its  character,  is  one  which  we  would 
"  gladly  strengthen,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  proved  itself  to  be 
"so  strong  that  certainly  we  would  not  wish  to  substitute  for  it  a 
"chain  which  might  be  palling  in  its  incidence." 

Gentlemen,  freedom  does  not  necessarily  mean  letting  things 
drift,  and  in  my  opinion  some  provision  should  be  made  for  main- 
taining the  impetus  which  these  Conferences  will  give  to  the  con- 
sideration and  settlement  of  questions  which  have  been  discussed 
here.  T  would  also  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  precedent  that  has 
recently  been  made  for  holding-  what  I  may  call  subsidiary  Confer- 
ences upon  matters  of  importance.  T  refer  to  the  Navigation  Con- 
ference that  is  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  my  friend,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  at  which  T  observe  that  Sir  Joseph 
Ward.  Sir  William  Lyne.  and  other  representatives  are  rendering 
frreat  service  in  the  discussion  of  very  difficult  problems.  To  my 
mind  the  precedent  set  is  of  high  importance,  and  T  should  Wke  to 
see  these  ancillary  Conferences  held  from  time  to  time  ns  matters 
arise  which  require  more  time  nnd  treatment  in  greater  detail  than 
is  possible  in  the  Colonial  Conference  itself. 

Well,  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  I  am  fully  confident 
that  your  coming  here  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  You  will  not 
judge  of  the  feeling  entertained  towards  you  by  acclamations  and 
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festivities  alone,  although  of  those  there  will  be  abundance,  but  by 
the  mutual  spirit  of  friendship,  the  desire  to  stretch  every  point  that 
can  be  stretched  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  each  constituent  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  desire,  equally  strong  I  hope,  to  avoid  prejudicing 
in  any  way  the  interests  of  each  other;  and  over  and  above  all,  you 
will  be  inspired  and  invigorated  by  our  common  pride  in  the  great 
beneficent  mission  which  the  British  people  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are,  as  we  believe,  appointed  and  destined  to  fulfil. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  and  Gentlemen,  it  so  happens  that  I  am  about  the  oldest 
Member  of  this  Conference  and,  as  has  been  said  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  I  can  almost  boast  of  a  record  performance, 
having  been  here  twice,  in  1897  and  in  1902,  and  it  is  not  without 
some  sense  of  regret  I  must  say  that  I  find  myself  about  the  only 
man  who  attended  those  Conferences.  I  share  altogether  the  senti- 
ments which  have  been  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  deep  regret,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  through 
the  British  Empire,  that  this  time  the  man  who  presided  over  the 
last  two  Conferences  which  I  attended,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  should  not 
be  able  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs;  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
express  the  same  sentiment  when  I  say  that  we  all  hope,  in  the  most 
distant  homes  of  the  British  Empire,  that  his  health  will  be  quite 
restored,  and  that  he  will  take  his  place  again  in  the  public  affairs 
of  this  great  country  and  Empire.  ^Nothing  could  be  more  grateful 
to  us,  no  better  commencement  of  this  Conference  could  take  place, 
than  the  message  which  has  been  read  to  us  coming  from  His 
Majesty  the  King;  and  next  to  this  message  we  welcome  the  presence 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Crown.  This  Conference  is  not.  as  I 
understand  it  (I  give  my  own  views)  a  Conference  simply  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  different  self-governing  Colonies  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  it  is,  if  I  may  give  my  own  mind,  a  confer- 
ence between  government  and  governments;  it  is  a  Conference  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
dependencies  of  England.  I  recognize  all  the  difficulties  which  beset 
us;  they  have  been  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
We  all  hope  and  we  all  believe  in  the  future  of  the  British  Empire. 
There  are  ways  and  ways  by  which  it  can  be  increased  and  improved. 
We  are  here  to  discuss  those  questions.  Upon  many  things  we  can 
agree;  upon  many  things.  I  believe,  we  cannot  agree  at  this  moment: 
but.  above  all  things,  we  all  agree  we  all  move  towards  the  same  goal 
and  the  same  end.  The  observations  which  have  been  offered  to  us 
by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  upon  this  subject  have  been 
excellent,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon,  I  am  sure.  He  recognises 
that  there  are  things  upon  which  public  opinion  is  not  in  the  same 
groove  that  it  is  perhaps  in  the  Colonies.  We  must  recognise  that 
there  are  many  questions  upon  which  public  opinion  in  our  own 
respective  countries  may  not  be  the  same  as  in  this  country.  But 
upon  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  can  keep 
this  in  view  we  can  never  go  astray,  that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  basis 
of  the  union  which  now  binds  the  British  Empire  remains  as  it  is 
now,  a  proper  and  always  permanent  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  every  community  knows  best  what  does  for  itself,  then  we  can- 
not go  wrong,  and  our  deliberations  must  be  fruitful.  This  is  the 
spirit,  at  all  events  for  my  part,  in  which  I  approach  the  great 
subjects  we  have  to  discuss.    The  time  is  not  fitting  to-day  to  take 
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First  Day.  these  subjects  in  detail,  and  I  will  confine  my  few  remarks  upon  this 
I5"l9n!n1'  point  to  the  same  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  observations  of  the 

  Prime  Minister;  but  I  have  only  one  word  to  say,  to  express  my 

^Lam^er')"1  great  satisfaction  that  our  proceedings  are  commencing  under  such 
favourable  auspices. 

Mr.  DEAKIjST:  My  Lord,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  Gentlemen, 
the  wise  and  weighty  words  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
address  to  us  to-day,  furnish  a  fitting  opening,  and,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  so,  coming  from  your  lips,  the  most  fitting  opening 
for  a  Conference  whose  character  and  principle  you  have  aptly  de- 
fined. Tour  address,  Sir,  contains  many  memorable  sentences,  sum- 
ming up  with  felicity  some  of  the  aspects  from  which  this  gathering 
will,  we  hope,  come  to  be  generally  regarded.  We  acknowledge  your 
presence  as  a  recognition  of  the  principle  alluded  to  by  my  friend  and 
senior.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  as  one  which  we  are  anxious  to  uphold, 
that  this  is  a  Conference  between  governments  and  governments,  due 
recognition,  of  course,  being  had  to  the  seniority  and  scope  of  those 
governments.  In  addition,  we  owe  to  you  a  propitious  and  happy 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  Conference  for  those  to  whom  we,  at 
all  events,  naturally  turn  our  eyes.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  laying 
what  might  appear  to  many  residents  of  this  country  an  undue  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  your  speech,  not  that  it  will  fail  of  adequate 
recognition,  but  because  to  the  distant  communities  from  whom  we 
come,  for  whom  we  speak,  and  in  whose  name  alone  we  wish  to  be 
heard,  it  means  much  more  than  it  can  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
accustomed  as  they  are  continually  to  hear  from  your  lips  political 
utterances  relating  to  what  I  may  term  the  home  polities  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

But  utterances  of  yourself  and  of  leaders  like  yourself  relating  to 
those  larger  politics  which  we  share  with  you  are,  first  of  all,  rare, 
next  fail  to  be  conveyed  to  those  whom  we  represent,  as  these  un- 
doubtedly will  be.  We  are  happy  to  think  that  millions  in  Australia 
— I  use  the  word,  although  it  is  large,  in  reference  to  our  population, 
advisedly— practically  the  whole  population  of  Australia  to-morrow 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  in  extensn  the  remarks  which  you 

have  hern  g  1  enough  to  make  to-day.    What  does  that  mean;  The 

subjects  with  which  you  have  dealt  have  probably  been  but  lightly 
touched  upon  there  since  six  weeks  ago  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
monwealth was  closed  in  order  to  permit  of  the  attendance  of  its 
representatives  at  this  table.  During  those  six  weeks  I  venture  to 
Bay,  without  any  very  intimate  knowledge  of  detail,  that  local  public 
events  in  Australia  have  not  stood  still,  and  that  the  interest  of  our 
people  iii  those  evoiiN  has  not  diminished.  Consequently  the  tendency 
has  been  to  overlay  whatever  impression  was  made  by  the  action  of 
our  Parliament  in  adjourning  to  permit  of  the  attendance  of  my 
colleague  and  myself  at  this  Conference  by  the  more  insistent  demands 
of  the  everyday  politics  of  our  country.  After  these  proceedings  close, 
five  weeks  will  elapse  before  either  of  us  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
addressing  the  people  of  Australia  in  order  to  explain  what  we  think 
has  been  done  here,  and  also  what  has  been  attempted  to  be  done. 
Now  all  this  interval  requires  to  be  bridged  over  by  sonic  such  strong 
influence  as  you.  Sir.  by  your  address,  are.  fortunately,  bringing  to 
bear.  Tt  will  revive  that  interest  of  theirs  in  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Conference,  an  interest  ns  deep  ns  is  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
this  country:    you  refresh  that  interest  and  thus  enable  the  Proceed- 
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ings  of  this  Conference  to  become  to  them  actual,  concrete,  and  in-  First  Da7- 
deed  living.  Ijft?** 

On  our  side  of  the  sea,  with  the  ample  self-government  that  happily   

■we  enjoy,  and,  perhaps,  largely  because  we  are  still  a  smaller  com-  pje^ki'n  ) 
munity,  our  electors,  men  and  women  both,  share  and  share  intimately 
with  us  so  for  as  they  choose  in  every  stage  and  every  step  of  our 
political  action.  If  that  intimacy  be  withdrawn  from  them,  or  rather, 
if  the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  follow  us  step  by  step  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  those  political  questions  disappear  over  their 
horizon  and  are  replaced  by  others  closer  and  more  pressing  although 
probably  of  far  less  importance.  Consequently,  to  us  publicity  is  of 
great  importance.  It  this  Conference  is  to  exercise  that  educational 
influence  to  which,  in  your  concluding  remarks,  you  referred  as  one 
of  its  chief  functions — if  it  is  to  exercise  it  at  all  efficiently,  it  can 
only  be  by  convincing  Australia  that  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Government  of  the  Empire,  realises  the  significance  of 
this  gathering,  however  limited  its  practical  powers  may  be.  That 
you  do  recognise  its  importance  we  have  proof  in  that  you  not  only 
think  fit  to  attend  it,  but  honour  it  by  addressing  to  us  such  words 
of  experience  and  counsel  as  you  have  been  good  enough  to  speak  to- 
day. Tou  will,  therefore,  realise  that  much  natural  anxiety  felt  by 
us  has  been  dispelled  by  your  appearance  and  by  your  address,  and 
will  also  perhaps  realise  how,  at  a  later  stage,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
ask  your  colleagues  to  remember  that  our  people  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world,  unless  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference,  will  not  derive  from  it  anything  like  the  benefit  we  are 
desirous  they  should  obtain.  The  preceding  Conferences,  at  which  Sir 
"Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been  present,  and  in  which  he  has  played  so 
honourable  and  conspicuous  a  part  may  have  produced  great  results 
in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  which,  as  compared  with  us,  is  your 
next-door  neighbour;  but  to  our  communities  at  the  Antipodes, 
separated  by  half  the  globe,  I  regret  to  say  that  those  Conferences 
failed  of  anything  like  their  full  effect.  Their  results  were  carefully 
studied  by  some  politicians  and  by  those  directly  concerned,  but  they 
made  little  or  no  impression  upon  our  people ;  and  the  impression1 
upon  out  people  is  what,  in  the  long  run,  will  determine  very  largely 
the  attention  paid  even  by  public  men.  What  the  electors  disregard, 
and  cannot  be  practically  invited  to  regard,  tends  always  to  become 
obscured  by  more  immediate  demands. 

I  trust  that  in  this  Conference  we  shall  realise  that  although  we 
have  been  likened  and  happily  likened  to  a  Cabinet  of  Cabinets,  we 
differ  absolutely  from  all  Cabinets  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  a  tittle 
of  executive  power;  neither  legislative  nor  executive  authority  is 
ours;  and  therefore  the  strict  confidence  necessarily  observed  in 
Cabinets  has  no  analogical  relation  to  the  proceedings  here.  There 
are  always  risks  in  regard  to  publicity,  and  there  are  some  matters 
in  which  reticence  and  private  discussions  are  undoubtedly  desirable; 
hut  it  appears  to  me  that  the  major  part  of  the  subjects  for  our  dis- 
cussion are  not  of  that  kind.  Looking  at  our  agenda  paper,  I  observe 
that  those  subjects  are  few,  and  of  those  few  subjects  only  some  few 
parts  call  for  secrecy.  The  great  bulk  of  our  deliberations  might,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  be  held  in  public,  or  as  nearly  in  public  as  the  sense 
of  this  Conference  authorises.  Of  course  there  are  perils  in  publicity, 
but  the  greatest  risk  this  Conference  can  run  is  the  risk  of  being 
ignored  or  misunderstood.    The  more  it  is  now  ignored,  or  its  publi- 
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15th  *  ca^on  postponed,  the  greater  will  be  the  liability  to  misunderstand- 

1907.    '  in£s.    These,  when  once  they  obtain  currency,  are  hard  to  correct. 

  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  you  have  to  travel  half  round  the 

Deikin  )  =^°^e  before  you  begin  the  task  of  correction,  and  when  you  under- 
take that  task  are  subject  to  the  daily  demands  of  local  politics, 
which,  as  most  of  us  here  realise,  may  easily  tend  to  conceal  from 
constituents  the  Imperial  issues  at  stake. 

But,  Sir,  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  add 
anything  to  your  address  or  to  criticise  it,  though  your  recognition 
of  the  value  of  subsidiary  conferences,  which  would  have  a  more 
technical  and  more  detailed  character,  and  call  for  a  different  class 
of  representation,  you  have  made  a  pregnant  comment.  There  are 
many  matters  of  this  kind  which  can  be  better  dealt  with  by  such 
subsidiary  conferences.  Some  of  those  matters  may  be  so  better 
dealt  with,  because  such  governments  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
myself  represent,  not  being  unitary  but  federal  governments,  have  a 
limited  though  very  large  jurisdiction.  There  are  questions  beyond 
their  jurisdiction  falling  within  the  control  of  the  local  governing 
bodies — the  State  Governments  in  our  case;  the  provincial  govern- 
ments in  the  case  of  Canada.  On  certain  particular  subjects,  such, 
for  instance,  as  Education — and  an  educational  gathering  of  some 
kind  is  shortly  to  take  place  here — our  local  governments  require  to 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  represented. 

The  further  remark  made  that  it  is  our  good  fortune  on  this 
occasion  not  to  be  identified  with  any  exceptional  ceremonial  is  also 
timely.  If  it  did  not  sound  ungrateful,  I  could  wish  that  we  had 
not  been  identified  with  a  London  season  or  with  a  Session  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  If  possible,  these  Conferences  should  assemble 
when  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  are  at  leisure,  and  when 
the  additional  advantage  might  present  itself  of  our  having  the 
public  attention  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  ourselves  for  a 
little  time  rather  than  come  as  we  do  now  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  questions  which  are  being  debated  in  both  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament.  This  Conference  occupies  a  niche  quite  large 
enough  for  us  individually,  but  too  small  for  the  great  communities 
which  we  represent,  especially  if  their  possibilities  are  to  be  taken 
into  account.  We  are  not  the  representatives  of  to-day,  though  to-day 
we  claim  to  speak  for  them ;  we  are  also  the  representatives  of  to- 
morrow, and  of  the  day  after  to-morrow,  of  those  portions  of  the 
British  Empire  in  which  the  vastest  opportunities  of  expansion,  of 
aggrandisement,  and  of  peaceful  development  exist,  and  which  in  view 
of  those  possibilities  desire  for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  for  yours,  to 
be  knit  closer  together.  We  aspire  to  the  attainment  of  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding, one  of  those  ties  which  was  happily  referred  to  by  the  late 
Lord  Granville,  when,  following  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  first  Conference 
in  1887,  he  referred  to  them  as  "  ties  of  steel  and  of  silk."  It  was  at 
that  Conference,  to  which  my  memory  returns,  that  the  precedent  was 
set  which  you  have  happily  followed  by  addressing  us  as  a  Prime 
Minister.  Lord  Granville,  representing  the  then  Opposition,  also  did 
us  the  honour  to  speak  on  that  occasion.  The  chivalrous  reference 
which  you  have  made  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  statesman  who  lately 
presided  over  these  gatherings,  may  also  bo  taken  as  equivalent  to  a 
representation  here  of  the  present  Opposition  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  the  future,  Sir.  we  hope  that  the  principle  to  which  you  have 
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given  your  adherence,  which  has  led  to  your  presence  here  to-day.  {^jj**^^ 
will  be  given  a  still  further  expansion.   We  may  consider  whether  the  1907. 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  if  not  the  actual,  ought  not  to  be  the 
titular  President  of  all  these  gatherings,  so  that  the  principle  of  Deakiii.) 
governments  conferring  with  governments  would  be  recognised.  Such 
a  course  would  not  detract  in  any  sense  or  by  any  possible  sugges- 
tion from  any  future  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and.  cer- 
tainly, least  of  all.  the  Right  Hon.  statesman  of  experience  who 
occupies  that  post  to-day,  but  merely  in  order  to  impress  upon  the 
public  the  cardinal  fact  that  these  are  meetings  of  governments  with 
governments  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire. 


Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  My  Lord.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  and  gen- 
tlemen, unlike  my  two  friends,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Deakin, 
this  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
honour  to  attend  this  great  Conference,  which  is  looked  forward  to 
by  the  people  whom  I  represent  with  the  deepest  possible  interest,  and 
I  want  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  the  sentiments  conveyed  in  the 
address  delivered  by  the  Prime  Minister.  We  approach  this  Con- 
ference with  a  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  that  must  neces- 
sarily exist,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  each  of  our  countries, 
upon  matters  concerning  which  there  is  very  great  room  for  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  it  is  because  of  the  fact  in  the  outlying 
countries  that  those  differences  of  opinion  and  difficulties  attending 
them  exist,  that  we  are  anxious  to  have  the  benefit  at  the  consulta- 
tion and  the  discussion  of  them,  of  the  ripened  judgment  of  the  men 
who  are  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  Empire.  For  my  own 
part  I  want  to  say  how  much  I  appreciate  to  perhaps  a  minor  matter 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  I  refer  to  the  Conference  which  is 
sitting  in  another  place  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  dealing 
with  the  Navigation  Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that,  under  the  able  presidency  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  that 
Conference  already  has  dealt  with  some  of  the  most  complex  matters, 
and  has  arrived  at  decisions  which,  before  we  went  into  Conference, 
appeared  to  be  almost  impossible  (to  my  mind  at  least)  of  solution. 
It  is  from  a  knowledge  of  what  we  have  already  done  in  one  great 
department  affecting  various  parts  of  Britain  and  her  possessions 
there,  and  the  solutions  that  have  been  arrived  at,  that  I  look  forward 
with  some  confidence  to  the  discussions,  and  the  results  from  those 
discussions,  which  must  take  place  upon  matters  doubtless  of  wider 
and  greater  moment  and  of  very  great  difficulty  that  will  come  up  for 
consideration  at  this  Conference. 

New  Zealand  is  far  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  Empire.  One 
arrives  in  the  old  land  and  feels  on  every  side  that  one  is  amongst 
New  Zealanders  in  the  sense  that  they  are  British.  The  sentiment 
of  the  people,  the  desires  and  ambitions  of  the  people  here,  though 
covering  a  very  much  wider  area,  are  very  similar  to  what  we  find 
in  our  own  country,  and  it  is  one  of  the  fine  sides  to  being  a  member 
of  the  British  Empire  that  one  realises  on  coming  to  the  old  land 
that  there  is  amongst  every  class  a  desire  to  bring  all  parts  of  our 
dominions  as  closely  together  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  our 
common  good.  I  want  to  say,  my  Lord  President  and  gentlemen, 
that  however  one  from  time  to  time  may  observe  that  the  questions 
of  the  Colonies  get  drawn  into  the  position  of  being  subjects  for 
political  fighting  either  here  or  elsewhere,  I  regard  the  question  of 
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First  Day.  the  future  of  the  Empire  as  one  that  should  be  kept  entirely  above 
j9j£  '  and  clear  of  party  warfare.  There  must  be  no  question  of  party  in- 
  troduced  into  it.    I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  members  of  the 

<SlWar°dTh  ImPerial  Government  view  the  matter  in  the  same  light,  and  I,  for 
one,  look  forward  with  very  great  hope  to  the  time  when  all  questions 
affecting  the  Colonies  may  get  into  that  happy  position  which  the 
Foreign  Office  occupies  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  Gov- 
ernments come  and  governments  go;  parties  come  and  parties  go,  but 
our  Great  Empire  we  trust  will  last  for  ever;  and  the  continuity  of 
policy  dealing  with  the  great  foreign  affairs  of  this  Old  World  is  one 
of  the  things  we  admire  so  much,  and  which  we  would  much  like  to 
get  to  the  position  of,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Baunerman  in  the  course  of  his  admirable 
speech  expressed  a  desire  that  we  should  approach  matters  apper- 
taining to  each  of  our  countries  without  prejudice  to  one  another. 
1  am  perfectly  certain,  Sir,  that  that  will  prevail  in  the  whole  of 
the  discussions  that  take  place  at  this  Conference.  I  will  not  go  into 
any  details.  The  agenda  is  a  long  one;  it  contains  most  important 
matters,  and  I  can  only  say  that  some  of  them  I  vefrard  as  of  the 
most  vital  consequence,  perhaps  I  may  say  without  egotism,  to  the 
Old  Country  and  certainly  to  the  newer  ones,  that  I  believe  the  most 
important  matters  submitted  will  be  decided  upon,  and  that  the  ripe 
judgments  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Old  Country,  co- 
operating with  the  men  from  the  younger  countries,  whose  positions 
are  so  often  misunderstood,  will  surmount  difficulties  that  have 
seemed  incapable  of  settlement.  I  recognise  that  the  machinery 
required  for  carrying  on  an  old  country  with  a  huge  population  is 
quite  a  different  business  to  that  which  we  have  in  bringing  into 
active  life  the  younger  countries  for  the  administration  of  which 
we  are  for  the  moment  responsible.  In  our  countries  we  can  do 
things  in  a  day  or  a  year  that  it  naturally  takes  a  long  time  to  effect 
in  the  Old  Land,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  we  are  rather  restive  in 
wondering  why  it  is  that  matters  that  we  conceive  to  be  for  the  good 
of  our  people  in  our  own  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  that  we 
think  might  be  applied  to  the  Old  World  itself,  have  been  so  long 
in  being  brought  into  operation.  But  on  examination  into  facts  we 
realize  that  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  turn  the  machinery  of 
the  Old  World  such  as  exists  to  meet  the  diverse  interests  and  re- 
quirements of  such  a  huge  population,  than  the  machinery  of  a 
young  country,  especially  when  we  have  history  and  example  by 
which  we  can  steer  clear  of  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves 
to  the  Old  Country,  and  we  get  into  a  position  of  greater  comfort 
in  our  younger  communities  than  can  be  expected  to  be  achieved 
in  an  old  land.  I  want  to  express  my  regret  that  the  ill-health  of  the 
gentleman  who  took  such  an  active  part  in  a  former  Government 
in  connection  with  Colonial  matters  lias,  for  the  moment,  laid  him 
aside,  and  those  sentiments,  so  very  finely  expressed  by  Sir  Henry 
Oampbell-B annerman,  T  think  will  be  re-echoed  certainly  in  the 
country  T  represent,  where  a  great  ileal  of  sympathy  18  felt  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  illness. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Lord  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  for 
that  cordial  reception  which  I  feel  that  from  British  representative 
gentlemen  wc  would,  under  ordinary  conditions,  receive,  but  coming 
from  them  at  this  great  Conference  it  is  to  me  personally  a  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  acknowledge  it.    I  know  the  New  Zealanders  will 
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look  forward  with  very  great  concern  to  the  doings,  when  they  are  First  Day. 
made  public,  of  this  important  Conference,  which  I  believe,  and,  I  lothi9^pr"' 

certainly  hope,  will  be  in  the  direction  of  bringing  the  Old  Land  and   - 

the  great  and  growing  self-governing  colonies  into  much  closer  ^'^a^f8^1 
connection  than  they  have  attained  now. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  Gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  appreciation  used  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  as  to  the  message  of  welcome  we  have  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  King,  I  think  he  was  speaking  for  all  of  us.  Again, 
the  graceful  words  used  in  connection  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
presided  at  the  former  Conference,  I  am  sure  we  all  join  m  expres- 
sing, and  I  hope,  before  we  go  to-day,  that  those  words  will  take 
formal  expression  in  some  message  of  sympathy  from  the  Conference 
to  that  great  statesman.  The  representatives  of  the  greatest  colonies 
have  spoken,  and  I  feel — and  I  think  my  colleagues,  Gewjral  Botha 
and  Mr.  Moor,  will  feel — that  we,  representatives  of  South  Africa, 
must  naturally  labour  under  a  certain  disadvantage,  not  only  on 
this  occasion,  but  on  every  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Conference 
when  these  important  subjects  on  the  agenda  paper  are  brought  up. 
We  cannot  each  individually  speak  for  South  Africa.  We  have  not 
attained  our  destiny,  as  those  two  great  colonies,  Australia  and 
Canada,  have  already  done.  Xew  Zealand,  I  believe,  can  live  within 
itself,  it  requires  no  further  consolidation,  unless  it  is  that  great 
consolidation  which  this  Conference,  we  hope,  will  take  a  long  step 
towards  bringing  about,  that  is  the  consolidation  of  the  whole  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  Empire.  But  we  in  South  Africa.  I  hope  and  - 
I  thoroughly  believe,  will  minimise  that  disadvantage  by  the  unani- 
mity with  which  we  will  approach  every  subject  which  is  brought 
forward,  and  we  may  further  get  a  local  advantage,  I  think,  in  that 
if  possible  we,  seeing  that  we  do  suffer  from  that  disadvantage  here, 
will  go  back  to  our  countries  in  South  Africa  more  earnest  than  ever 
in  endeavouring  to  consolidate  our  local  interests,  so  that  at  our 
next  Conference  South  Africa  also  shall  be  represented  by  one  re- 
presentative. In  thanking  you.  Sir,  on  behalf  of  Cape  Colony,  for 
the  kind  welcome  you  have  extended  to  us  to-day,  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  was  very  glad  to  see  that,  though  of  course,  you  expressed  in  very 
kind  words  of  sympathy,  not  only  of  the  English  Government,  but 
of  the  whole  of  the  English  people  with  the  Colonies  and  their  re- 
presentatives, you  also  reminded  us  that  it  was  not  merely  sympathy 
that  was  expected  from  this  Conference,  but  solid  business.  There- 
fore, I  take  it  that  we  will  get  further,  probably,  in  this  Conference 
than  in  past  Conferences,  that  we  will  get  beyond  the  simple  dis- 
cussion of  the  methods  of  unity  within  the  Empire.  I  look  forward 
with  that  expression  of  yours,  Sir,  and  with  the  trouble  which  you 
took  to  lightly  pass  over  the  whole  of  the  agenda  paper  before  the 
Conference,  as  far  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  to  resolutions  being 
passed,  not  merely  as  resolutions  which  may  be  forgotten  but  resolu- 
tions put  into  such  a  form  that  they  will  bring  some  real  result.  It  is 
quite  true  .as  you.  Sir,  said,  that  of  course,  at  this  Conference,  resolu- 
tions, may  be  passed  but  no  action  can  be  taken.  But  there  are 
various  kinds  of  resolutions,  and  resolutions  may  be  put  in  such  a 
form  at  this  Conference — always  supposing  we.  the  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives, come  into  agreement  with  the  representatives  of  His 
Majesty's  Government — that  they  can  go  to  the  various  Legislatures, 
with  whom  alon  the  power  rests,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  take 
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some  step  forward — some  practical  step  towards  further  unity,  not 
only  in  the  sentimental  feeling,  but  in  the  practical  material  interests 
of  the  various  component  parts  of  the  Empire. 
I  thank  you,  Sir,  again  for  your  kind  welcome. 

Mr.  E.  R.  MOOR:  Lord  Elgin,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of  the  Colony  I  represent,  I  have  to  sin- 
cerely thank  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  head  of  your  Gov- 
ernment, for  the  welcome  we  have  received  here  this  morning,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  and  sincerely  believe  that  this  great  gathering  is  going 
to  be  for  the  good,  not  only  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  also  for 
the  good  of  that  little  Colony  which  I  have  the  honour  of  representing 
here  this  morning. 

General  BOTHA  :  My  Lord,  may  I  express  myself  in  Dutch,  as  I 
find  it  a  ^ittle  difficult  to  express  myself  in  English. 

(The  following  statement  tvas  made  by  General  Botha  through  an 

interpreter.) 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  am  present  here  this  morning 
are  somewhat  different  from  those  under  which  the  other  Prime 
Ministers  are  here.  They  have  all  been  long  in  the  saddle  in  the 
Colonies  which  they  represent.  I  have  just  got  into  the  saddle  and  I 
am  not  firmly  seated  yet.  When  the  invitation  arrived  to  attend  this 
Conference  my  Government  did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  invitation  should  be  accepted  at  once.  Of  course  always  hav- 
ing been  the  leader  of  the  Boer  population  there,  and  because  the  Gov- 
ernment have  now  received  great  privileges  from  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment, it  was  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  attend  this  Con- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  Transvaal  people,  and  to  prove  by  such 
attendance  at  the  Conference  that  the  old  Dutch  population  of  the 
Transvaal  would  work  equally  loyally  with  the  English  population  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  whole  British  Empire.  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  in  his  address.  I  am  here  with  an  open  mind  on  the 
various  points  raised,  and  with  a  fixed  purpose  of  assisting  my  col- 
leagues as  far  as  I  can,  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  British  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  the  rest  of  the  business  which  I  have 
to  lay  before  this  meeting,  consists  of  arrangements  which  the  Con- 
ference will  have  to  make  in  order  to  carry  out  their  business  at  the 
further  meetings  which  it  will  hold.  Amongst  those  of  course  will  be 
the  subject  to  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  referred,  namely,  the  question 
of  the  publicity  which  will  attach  to  our  meetings.  I  only  refer  to  it 
just  now  to  make  one  observation,  that  it  was  understood  between 
some  of  us  who  met  last  week — and  T  think  I  explained  it  also  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  General  Botha  afterwards — that  as  far  as  regards 
the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  they  are  being  recorded  verbatim,  and 
will,  as  soon  as  it  is  practicable,  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Press. 
The  re-it  of  that  subject,  it  is  perfectly  understood,  is  one  for  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Conference  itself  and  not  in  any  way  for  His  Majesty's 
Government.  The  rest  of  this  business,  I  take  it,  would,  therefore,  bo 
of  a  nature  which  the  Conference  would  consider,  if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it,  in  Committee,  and  I  imagine  that  some  of  those  present  will 
not  desire  to  be  detained. 


First  Dav. 
15th  April, 
1907. 


(Dr.  Jame- 
son.) 
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Sir  WILFEID  LAUEIER:  May  I  suggest  that  the  Conference  First  Day. 
should  adjourn  now,  and  that  the  other  subjects  as  to  publicity  and  15thj9Q7Prl1' 

the  future  sittings  of  the  Conference  should  come  up  for  discussion   - 

at  a  subsequent  meeting?  At  the  present  time  I  wish  to  move  a  vote  (Chairman.) 
of  thanks  to  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    I  have  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 

Sir  HENRY"  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN:  Gentlemen,  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness  in  moving  this  vote  of  thanks. 
I  think  that  I  should  rather  like,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  quite  in  form,  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Conference 
and  to  Lord  Elgin  for  allowing  me  to  be  present,  and  that  is  much 
more  the  sentiment  which  I  entertain  that  the  idea  that  I  have  done 
any  favour  to  the  Conference  by  coming.  It  has  been  an  unmixed 
pleasure  for  me  to  be  here,  and  personally,  individually,  to  give  my 
official  countenance  to  it.  My  whole  object  will  be  to  do  all  I  can  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  to  help  in  bringing  it  through 
a  successful  career,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  make  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  great  questions  which  you  have  to  discuss. 

(The  Ministers  of  the  Crown  having  retired,  the  Conference  then 
proceeded  with  its  business  in  Committee. 


Lord  ELGIN  in  the  Chair. 

CHAIRMAN :  An  amended  agenda  paper  has  been  circulated,  but 
I  am  afraid  even  that  will  have  to  be  taken  subject  to  amendments 
again.  Before  we  get  to  the  actual  agenda,  may  I  just  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  days  of  meeting,  we  have  arranged,  as  you  will  see,  for 
three  or  four  days  in  a  week,  but  not  always  regularly  the  same  days. 
That  follows  the  precedent  of  former  Conferences,  in  which,  though 
they  had  certain  days  which  they  aimed  at,  they  were  not  able,  owing 
to  various  other  engagements  which  the  members  of  the  Conference 
had  to  fulfil,  to  keep  invariably  to  those  days.  There  is  another  cause 
for  a  variation,  namely,  Cabinet  meetings,  which  I  and  my  colleagues 
are  obliged  to  attend.  During  the  last  Conference  there  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fixed  day  in  the  week  on  which  the  Cabinet  meeting  was 
generally  held.  Owing  to  circumstances  that  arrangement  does  not 
prevail  so  regularly  now,  and  I  shall  be  obliged,  I  am  afraid,  to  ask 
the  Conference  to  allow  me  to  be  absent  from  time  to  time  without 
fixing  a  regular  day ;  but  I  have  spoken  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  inconveniencing  the 
Conference  in  that  respect.  From  a  study  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
last  Conference,  though  they  may  have  had,  and  I  daresay,  did  have, 
an  agenda  paper  something  like  this  indicating  the  days,  in  general, 
the  practice  was — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
— to  fix  finally  at  one  meeting  the  business  that  was  to  be  taken  at 
the  next,  or  the  next  following  meeting,  without  too  great  an  adher- 
ence to  the  general  scheme.  That,  I  think,  was  the  practice,  and,  as 
far  as  the  Colonial  members  are  concerned,  it  probably  will  be  as  con- 
venient for  them,  as  it  is  almost  necessary  for  us.  We  can  take  this 
agenda,  therefore,  as  a  general  scheme;  and  it  will  be  understood  that 
it  does  follow  that  the  particular  subject  put  down  for  April  25th 
will  be  the  subject  which  is  then  dealt  with,  but  we  will  settle  far 
enough  ahead,  so  that  everybody  may  be  ready,  the  subjects  to  be 


Arrange- 
ment of 
Business. 
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15(^1  *  April'  taken  in  their  order.  As  regards  the  business  for  Friday  of  this  week, 
1907.        I  should  have  to  ask  for  an  alteration,  and  it  is  proposed  to  sit  on 

,   Saturday  instead  of  Friday. 

Arrange- 
ment of         Sir  WILFRID  LAUEIER:  I  may  say  that  I  have  fixed  several 

Business,    engagements  for  Saturday.    The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  is 
on  Wednesday  and  I  suppose  that  is  satisfactory  to  all. 

CHAIRMAN :  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  can  hold  meet- 
ings for  discussion;  but  on  Friday  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  meet  as 
there  is  a  Cabinet  Council.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  also 
t  engaged  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  The  next  thing  to  arrange  is  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  meetings.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the 
hours  were  on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  Conferences. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  From  11  o'clock  to  1  o'clock. 

CHAIRMAN :  And  not  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Xo. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  might  meet  at  11  o'clock  and  sit  till 
half-past  1  on  tbe  understanding  that  if  on  any  occasion  there  was  a 
necessity  for  it  we  could  arrange  to  sit  in  the  afternoon.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  the  Conference  meets  in  the  morning,  a  good  deal  of 
business  connected  with  the  Conference  can  be  got  through  in  the 
afternoon  separately,  and  in  this  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  agrees  because 
there  might  be  smaller  meetings  in  the  afternoon. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:-  I  am  sure  we  would  fall  in  with  any 
arrangements  as  to  the  sittings  so  long  as  we  have  enough  time  while 
we  are  here  to  get  through  the  work. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  We  will  leave  it  in  that  way.  When- 
ever the  Conference  wishes  to  meet  we  are  ready  to  be  here. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  we  will  try  it  this  week,  sitting  from  11  to 
half-past  1  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  who  are  with  the  Prime  Ministers  and  the 
colleagues  of  Prime  Ministers.  I  should  like  to  have  my  two  col- 
leagues present  with  me  at  the  Conference.  It  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  them  and  to  me,  at  all  events,  and  I  suppose  also  to 
Mr.  Deakin,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Is  there  any  objection  to  that? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Does  not  it  follow  from  (ho  principle  which  the 
Prime  Minister  laid  down  to-day,  that  this  was  a  consultation  of 
governments  with  governments.  Although  it  is  a  case  of  one  govern- 
ment one  vote,  it  is  immaterial  how  many  members  of  that  govern- 
ment come  so  long  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  each  State  is  the 
responsible  spokesman  who  calls  upon  his  colleagues  when  he  desires 
their  assistance. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  have  expressed  my  own  opinion 
on  the  point. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  explain  my  position  in  this  matter;  When 
I  received  the  despatch  from  Canada  asking  that  the  Ministers  who 
came  from  Canada  should  he  treated  as  members  of  the  Conference, 
I  naturally  referred  to  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Conference,  and  I 
found  that  it  had  been  distinctly  ruled  that  the  Conference  was  a 
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Conference  between  the  Prime  Ministers  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  First  Day. 
This  particular  question  of  the  admission  of  other  Ministers  was  ''^'jgj^P"'' 

taken  exception  to  at  the  last  Conference,  not  by  His  Majesty's   1 

Government,  or  by  the  representaties  of  it,  but  by  one  of  the  other  Arrange- 
representatives,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ruled  that  if  the  Conference  RusTness 
was  not  unanimous  on  the  point  they  could  not  be  admitted.  Speak-  (Chairman.) 
ing  for  His  Majesty's  Government  we  felt  that  the  Ministers  from 
the  Colonies  under  the  present  system  really  occupy  the  same  position 
as  my  colleagues  who  came  into  the  Conference  on  any  occasion  on 
which  any  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested  are  brought  up,  and 
they  sit  here  and  take  part  in  the  debates,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
only  difference  is  that  they  do  not  sit  at  the  table  and  take  part  in 
the  general  debates  unless  the  subject  of  them  is  one  in  which  they 
are  specially  interested.  Personally,  I  should  be  only  too  pleased  to 
see  all  the  Ministers  from  the  Colonies  who  are  good  enough  to  attend 
these  meetings  in  this  country  sitting  at  our  table.  The  only  thing 
I  would  like  to  point  oiit  as  a  matter  of  convenience  is  this:  VVre  are 
at  present  an  assembly  of  eight  gentlemen  sitting  round  this  table. 
The  conversations  which  can  take  place  between  eight  people  sitting 
round  a  table  can  be  conducted  in  a  more  familiar  strain  and  with 
less  formality  than  those  of  a  larger  meeting.  I  had  rather  wished 
to  take  up  the  whole  of  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  matter 
of  the  next  meeting  and  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  as  a 
whole;  but  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  mentioned  it  I  have  pointed 
out  what  I  think  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  As  far  as  this  Confer- 
ence is  concerned,  if  the  Colonial  representatives  desire  lhat  other 
members  beside  the  Prime  Ministers  should  be  recognised  as  full 
members  of  the  Conference  in  a  more  distinct  way  than  they  already 
are — because  I  consider  that  they  are  already  so  recognised — I  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  except  on  the  pure  matter  of  convenience. 
I  quite  recognise  that  there  is  a  difference  between  your  colleagues 
and  mine.  My  colleagues  have  other  occupations  here,  and  your 
colleagues  come  specially  for  this  Conference  and  nothing  else,  and 
they  naturally  would  desire  to  see  and  hear  all  that  is  going  on.  I 
would  suggest,  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  matter,  that  if  all  Minis- 
ters from  the  Colonies  are  recognised  as  full  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence, that  is  to  say,  with  the  full  right  of  entry  to  this  room,  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  Prime  Ministers  have  the  assistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  debate,  of  the  one  Minister  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  that  the  others,  though  present,  should  not  intervene. 
I  only  suggest  that  as  a  possible  solution  in  order  to  keep  the  members 
of  the  Conference  within  bounds.  I  hope  the  members  present  will 
clearly  understand  that  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
any  ruling  whatever;  but  I  was  following  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  the  Conference  itself  desires  the  presence  of 
others,  I,  of  course,  acquiesce. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
ruled,  I  think  rather  against  his  own  inclination,  that  as  a  question 
of  order,  the  point  being  taken,  as  other  Ministers  had  not  been  in- 
vited they  should  not  be  admitted.  I  think  he  was  rather  favourable 
to  their  being  present.  I  ask  the  question  now,  because  at  this  Con- 
ference the  whole  subject  of  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  is 
one  thing  to  be  discussed,  and  it  would  apply  to  the  next  one.  I 
think  it  would  be-  very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Deakin  if  he  could  have  a 
colleague  of  his  with  him,  and  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  me 
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F-V!st  J^X'  if  I  could  have  my  two  colleagues  so  that  we  might  have  the  benefit 
loth  April,     .   ,  . 

1907.       of  their  assistance. 

Arrange-  DEAKIN :  I  accept  the  suggestion  of  His  Lordship. 

ment  ot         Sir  WILFRID  LAUKIER:  And  I,  certainly. 
Business.  '  " 

(Sir  Wilfrid      CHAIRMAN:  My  suggestion  is  that  one  member  only  will  take 

Launer.)    ^ari  ^  ^  jejjate  except  Dy  leave  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  For  instance,  on  the  question  of  Preferential 
Trade,  no  doubt  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  desire  to  speak,  and  at 
the  same  time  Mr.  Fielding.  So  also  I  should  desire  to  have  the 
assistance  of  Sir  William  Lyne. 

CHAIRMAN :  So  that  the  two  have  a  right  to  speak  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  Prime  Minister  has  a  right  to 
speak  always,  but  upon  the  question  of  Defence,  for  instance,  I 
should  desire  to  have  the  assistance  of  my  colleague. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  next  point  in  connection  with  that,  which 
I  want  to  bring  forward,  is  that  General  Botha's  Government  have 
deputed  Sir  Richard  Solomon  to  act  with  him  in  the  Conference, 
and  owing  to  his  position,  as  he  told  us  in  his  speech  this  morning. 
General  Botha  is  very  anxious  constantly  to  have  the  advice  of  Sir 
Richard  Solomon.  Of  course,  Sir  Richard  Solomon  could  not  be  a 
member  of  the  Conference,  or  take  any  part  in  it  in  any  way,  but 
I  thought  it  possible  the  Conference  might  agree  that  the  Prime 
Ministers  should  have  their  secretaries  present  with  papers,  and  so 
on,  which  would  be  a  very  great  convenience,  and  is  a  thing  which 
is  allowed  in  most  other  Conferences.  In  that  way  Sir  Richard 
Solomon  could  come  in  and  be  a  help  to  General  Botha. 

General  BOTHA:  If  it  involves  a  wrong  principle  I  will  not 
press  it  at  all,  because  I  am  a  man  for  principles,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  lay  down  wrong  principles.  Sir  Richard  Solomon  is  now  here  to 
assist  me,  and  if  possible  I  would  like  to  have  him  present,  but,  as  I 
say,  I  do  not  want  to  see  wrong  principles  laid  down  for  this  Confer- 
ence which  will  bind  future  Conferences. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  With  all  due  deference,  and  with 
every  desire  to  oblige  my  colleagues,  I  hardly  think  Sir  Richard 
Solomon  could  give  this  Conference  any  assistance.  If  he  were  in 
a  position  of  a  secretary,  I  think  it  might  have  been  done. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  Colonial  Office  secretaries  are  here.  They 
take  no  part,  though  they  come  in  freely  to  produce  papers  and 
supply  information. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  not  taking  part  in  the  Con- 
ference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No,  and  that  is  all  that  is  proposed  in  this  case. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  General  Botha  does  not  ask  that  Sir  Richnrd 
Solomon  should  open  his  mouth  except  to  whisper  in  General  Botha's 

ear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  not  taking  part  in  the  Con- 

fircnce. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  secretaries  being 
present. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  At  the  last  Conference  my  Secretary 
used  to  bring  my  papers  and  bag  up  to  the  door,  but  never  further. 
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Hr.  DEAKIN :  If  our  secretaries  were  present,  they  could  pass 
us  papers  and  sort  out  what  we  wanted. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  Are  the  secretaries  to  be  admitted? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  know;  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says  it  was 
not  the  practice  to  admit  them  at  the  previous  Conferences. 
General  BOTHA:  I  will  not  press  the  point  now. 

Sir  WILFKID  LAUKIER:  A  secretary  would  act  as  a  secretary, 
and  would  come  simply  as  an  assistant  to  supply  papers,  and  so  forth. 
If  Sir  Richard  Solomon  comes  under  those  circumstances  it  would 
be  different. 

General  BOTHA:  I  do  not  think  Sir  Richard  Solomon  is  in  the 
same  position. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Personally  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  me, 
as  I  have  no  colleague  here,  if  my  secretary  could  be  handy  to  assist 
me.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  expect  him  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  would  be  of  assistance  to  me  in  referring  to  papers 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  secretaries  are  always  in  attend- 
ance, and  if  one  wants  anything  a  message  can  be  sent  out  to  them 
to  bring  the  necessary  papers,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  believe  at  the  last  Conference 
the  private  secretaries  of  the  late  Colonial  Secretary  were  here  in  the 
room  all  the  time. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  do  not  think  the  members  of  the 
Conference  can  have  secretaries  in  attendance  upon  them  at  all 
times. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think,  perhaps,  our  secretaries  might  be 
allowed  to  come  in.  We  have  all  of  us  a  good  deal  to  attend  to  one 
way  or  another. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  they  certainly  might  be  in  attendance. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  They  can  be  called  in  if  need  be. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  we  might  consider  the  point  further  about 
Sir  Richard  Solomon,  and  see  if  we  can  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment. Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  publication  of  our  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Mr.  Deakin  could  give  us  his  views 
upon  that  question  as  he  seems  to  have  given  some  thought  to  the 
subject. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  thought  that  I  have  given  to  it  is  due  to  our 
circumstances.  Distant  communities  are  absolutely  dependent  upon 
publicity  for  maintaining  any  real  interest  in  the  doings  of  the  Con- 
ference and  educating  the  people  on  Imperial  questions.  I  should 
personally  be  very  glad  if  the  Conference  would  lay  down  a  general 
principle  on  the  matter  of  publicity,  retaining  the  right  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  member  of  going  into  Committee,  as  we  have  done 
to-day.  which  means  report,  unless  thought  fit  afterwards.  In  the 
ordinary  course,  and  on  ordinary  subjects,  either  the  Press  should 
be  admitted,  or  the  course  pursued  to-day  of  giving  the  Press  a 
verbatim  report  afterwards  should  be  followed.  Whenever  it  is 
thought  that  a  discussion  is  likely  to  evoke  feeling  here  or  elsewhere 
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which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  conduct  of  our  debates,  that  of 
course  would  be  omitted  from  the  current  report,  and  retained  until 
the  full  report  were  published  later. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  At  the  last  Conference  we  did  not 
publish  anything  except  the  bare  resolutions,  and  for  my  part  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  were  very  meagre  reports,  and 
that  it  is  better  that  the  discussions  should  be  published,  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  they  should  be  published  from  day  to 
day.  If  everything  is  recorded  here,  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  Confer- 
ence it  is  published  with  the  resolutions,  I  think  the  object  would  be 
satisfactorily  served  in  that  way.  I  am  afraid  if  published  from 
day  to  day  there  might  perhaps  arise  a  premature  discussion  upon 
certain  matters,  but  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Deakin  that  we  should 
have  a  daily  report  of  what  is  taking  place  and  that  it  should  be 
published  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  at  the  end  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  might  read  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  Conference :  "  I  have  made  arrangements 
"  to  have  a  full  shorthand  report  of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings, 
"  and  I  shall  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  arrange  that  each  day's 
"  report  shall  be  sent  to  each  of  you  before  the  next  meeting.  These 
"  reports  will,  of  course,  be  treated  by  all  of  us  as  absolutely  confi- 
"  dential,  at  all  events,  for  the  present.  What  we  desire  is  a  perfectly 
"  free  discussion,  which  we  could  hardly  expect  if  that  understanding 
"were  not  arrived  at;  but  at  the  close  of  your  proceedings  we  will 
"  then  consider  whether  anything,  and,  if  so,  what,  should  be  given  to 
"  the  public.  No  doubt  some  of  our  conclusions  will  be  made 
"  public,  and  it  may  possibly  be  found,  on  looking  through  the 
reports,  that  it  may  be  desirable  that  more  should  be  published.  At 
"  all  events,  what  I  wish  to  explain  is  that  that  will  be  a  matter  for 
"  subsequent  decision,  and  nothing  will  be  published  without  the 
"  consent  of  the  persons  concerned."  That  was  the  arrangement,  and 
that  is  what  we  intended  to  continue.  At  the  end  of  the  last  Confer- 
ence, as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  explains,  a  very  small  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings was  published.  It  may  be  that  at  the  end  of  this  Conference 
we  shall  wish  to  publish  more,  but  I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  publish  day  by  day.  After  all,  this 
must  partake  largely  of  the  character  of  a  confidential  discussion 
across  the  table,  unless  we  are  having  set  opportunities  like  the  way 
in  which  these  proceedings  began  to-day.  That,  of  course,  stands 
on  a  different  footing;  but  the  ordinary  course  of  the  procedure  will 
be  surely  confidential  and  conversational  discussion  across  this  table, 
and  therefore  I  think  it  is  essential  that  each  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence should  have,  not  only  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  but  of  revising, 
the  report  of  what  he  has  said.  That  can  always  be  done,  and  we 
have  seen  it  constantly  done  in  the  proceedings  of  commissions  and 
otherwise,  if  you  combine  it,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  proposes,  with 
the  report  as  a  whole,  but  it  cannot  be  done  day  by  day,  as.  that  is 
almost  impracticable. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  wish  to  conduct  the  whole  argument 
myself,  but  cannot  admit  the  analogy  between  this  Conference  and 
any  Royal  Commission  whether  for  inquiry  or  otherwise.  The  differ- 
ence is  fundamental.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  Conference  of  repre- 
sentatives; it  is  a  Conference  of  representatives  who  have  no  power 
to  do  anything;  they  have  only  power  to  discuss  and  recommend. 
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Anything  to  be  done  must  be  authorised  by  those  whom  they  repre-  Day- 
sent — that  is  their  Governments,  Parliaments,  and  ultimately  the  1  xw? 

electors,  and  it  is  these  who  need  information  and  conviction,  if  it   

could  be  imparted  to  them,  just  as  much  as  We  do.  If  we  here 
succeed  in  convincing  each  other  absolutely  and  return  to  our  coun-  Business, 
tries  unanimous,  that  amounts  to  a  great  deal,  but  it  leaves  an  (Mr. 
immense  amount  to  be  done  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  convince  De;>kin.) 
majorities  in  our  Legislatures  in  both  Chambers  and  majorities  of 
our  colleagues.  We  have  then  to  commence  the  work  all  over  again. 
Want  of  knowledge  delays  it,  impedes  it,  and  obstructs  it.  Secrecy 
appears  to  me  foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  gathering.  It  would  be 
a  legitimate  criticism  to  say  that  if  this  Conference  is  treated  as  a 
Parliament  you  will  have  Parliamentary  speeches,  and  it  is  desirable, 
perhaps,  that  our  expressions  here  should  be  reconsidered  and  ma- 
tured, and  therefore  that  nothing  should  be  completely  published 
until  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  revision.  That  is  a  good  point, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  could  be  met  by  saying  "  If  no  verbatim 
"  report  from  day  to  day  can  be  given,  let  us  have  a  full  report  such 
"  as  is  given  in  the  first  columns  of  a  newspaper  where  they  are 
"  referring  to  the  reports  in  the  other  pages.  Let  them  say,  '  Lord 
" '  Elgin  presided  to-day  when  the  question  under  discussion  was 
"  '  the  constitution  of  the  Conference.  A  resolution  to  this  effect 
" '  was  proposed.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  followed,  and  in  the  course  of 
"  '  his  remarks  he  took  exception  to  such  and  such  parts  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  submitted  such  an  amendment,  and  he  was  followed 
again  by  Mr.  Botha  (or  any  other  Member),  who  proposed  this. 
"  '  After  consideration  these  amendments  were  withdrawn  and  some- 
"  '  thing  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was  introduced,  who  gave  as 
"  '  his  reasons  so  on ' — something  like  that." 

Mr.  WIXSTOX  CHUECHILL:   Who  do  you  suggest  should 
take  the  responsibility  of  making  the  summary? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  suggest  the  secretaries  here  should  prepare  a 
summary  which  they  ought  to  submit  to  each  member  as  to  his  own 
remarks,  and  as  a  whole  to  the  Chairman,  or  to  yourself,  as  his 
active  assistant  in  these  matters.  It  should  be  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  British  Government,  while  each  man  would  see 
that  the  short  statement  submitted  to  him  was  at  all  events  so  far 
correct  as  to  convey  the  general  drift  of  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  You  would  not  suggest  that 
anything  should  be  published  in  any  case  until  after  the  member 
making  the  speech  has  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  to  be 
published  and  attributed  to  him. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No,  but  as  far  as  I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  our 
debates,  even  if  there  was  a  great  deal  of  friction,  might  be  carried 
on  before  all  the  Press  representatives  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  With  regard  to  the  precis,  each  member 
would  require  to  see  his  part  of  it.  That  could  be  done  before  we 
left,  especially  if  our  sittings  were  only  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  only 
a  digest  of  no  great  length.  What  I  mean  is,  that  every  word  of 
that  would  be  cabled  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  every  morning 
they  would  know  what  we  have  been  discussing;  every  morning  they 
would  know  what  the  principal  men  here  were  proposing;  and  every 
few  days  they  would  hear  what  the  final  outcome  had  been.  Then 
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they  would  have  their  interest  kept  alive.    They  would  later  see  in 
extenso  what  they  had  only  before  seen  in  epitome. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  was  the  procedure  at  the  Navigation 
Conference,  my  Lord,  and  I  think  that  to  defer  until  the  end  of  the 
Conference  the  expectancy  of  having  everything  said  here  published 
would  be  rather  a  mistake.  I  am  inclined  to  suggest  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  press  a  synopsis  of  what  took  place  here  every  day  is  a 
proper  thing  to  issue. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  At  the  Navigation  Conference,  was  it  found 
necessary  to  submit  to  each  member  of  the  Conference  what  he  had 
said? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  There  were  three  secretaries  appointed, 
one  representing  the  Board  of  Trade,  Sir  William  Lyne,  md  myself. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  was  all  submitted  to  you? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  They  prepared  an  outline  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  it  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  then  submitted 
to  Sir  William  Lyne  and  myself. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Before  it  was  published? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  Taking  about  half  a  column  of 
a  newspaper,  and  this  would  take  longer. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    This  ought  to  be  quite  twice  as  long. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think  that  publishing  the  bare  resolu- 
tions, as  was  done  last  time  without  a  report  of  the  discussion  on 
them,  would  be  a  great  mistake;  the  people  would  not  know  what 
was  taking  place  and  would  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  views  of 
anybody. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  quite  agree;  here  is  the  book  of 
the  Conference  that  was  not  given  to  the  public. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  The  papers  published  were  not  laid  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  until  two  months  afterwards. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  last  is  confidential  and  has  not  yet  been 
laid  on  the  table;   that  is  worse  still. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  not  be 
published  and  given  to  the  public  as  the  result  of  the  Conference. 
The  book  we  had  contains  the  bare  proceedings  and  the  official  papers, 
but  the  discussions  from  day  to  day  are  contained  in  this  book  here. 
I  think  for  my  part  that  this  book  should  be  given  to  the  public. 
What  took  place  at  the  Conference  last  time.  Dr.  Jameson,  was  that 
the  stenographer  took  down  everything,  but  the  reports  were  given  to 
each  member  the  following  day  and  corrected  by  the  member,  and  so 
corrected  they  are  printed  in  this  book. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  would  be  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The 
only  thing  I  feel,  with  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  is,  that 
people  would  be  very  well  satisfied  if  they  got  a  short  precis  every  day 
of  some  kind  or  another. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Otherwise,  they  lose  touch  with  it  altogether,  and 
we  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    They  look  for  something. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  live  in  the  light  of  a  publicity  which  you  First  Day. 
gentlemen  are  hardly  accustomed  to.  15t'l9^'Pri1' 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Still  more  important  than  anything  else  is   

what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  says— that  that  White  Book,  not  the  Blue  "^"nt"  of" 
Book,  should  be  published  immediately  after  the  Conference  in  full.  Business. 
That  is  the  most  important  of  all.  (Sir  Joseph 

Ward  ) 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :   You  do  not  mean  that  particular  book  there — 
the  past  Conference — but  the  present  one. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    No;  on  those  lines. 

CHAIRMAN:    I  understand,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  an  agree- 
ment that  we  shall  not  have  a  verbatim  report  each  day. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:   I  am  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Another  thing  is,  we  cannot  get  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  the  suggestion  made  on  the 
last  occasion  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  best  one,  and  I 
see  no  reason  to  depart  from  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  was  done  at  the 
Shipping  Conference  the  other  day  (indicating  a  newspaper  para- 
graph). 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  a  very  short  precis  might  very  well  be 
trusted  to  be  given  each  day. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:   We  might  perhaps,  compromise  upon 
that. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  there  is  to  be  a  precis? 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN  (to  Sir  Francis  Hopwood)  :    Will  you  undertake  to 
prepare  a  precis  ? 

Sir  FRANCIS  HOPWOOD :   I  shall  be  very  happy  to  try  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  proceedings. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :    We  can  see  how  that  works  without 
coming  to  a  formal  conclusion  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Sir  Wilfrid,  holding  the 
views  you  do,  to  meet  us  so  kindly  in  the  matter.  I  just  took  the 
liberty  of  handing  to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  cablegram  I  have  just 
received  from  the  Acting  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony,  Sir  John 
Forrest. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  read  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly:  "Colleagues  wish  to  express  to  you 
"  a  fervent  hope  that  the  labours  of  the  Conference  will  assist  in 
"  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  amongst  the  British 
"  peoples,  the  maintenance  of  the  British  supremacy  on  the  sea,  and 
"  the  closer  union  in  the  bonds  of  loyalty,  and  affection  of  the  British 
i:  race  throughout  the  world. — Forrest." 

CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  other  point? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  propose  that  the  following  telegram 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Chamberlain :  "  This  Conference  begs  to  express  its 
"  deep  sympathy  with  you  in  your  illness,  and  earnestly  hopes  that 
"  you  may  be  speedily  restored  to  active  public  life." 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  beg  to  second  that  proposition. 
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First  Day.  CHAIRMAN :  No  doubt  the  Conference  will  agree  to  this  tele- 

1Sj«^pri''  gram.*  (Unanimously.) 

  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  suppose  that  is  all  that  is  on  the 

Amentgof  Programme  for  to-day? 

Business.  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  all  that  we  can  usefully  do,  and  we  will 

(Dr.  adjourn  to  Wednesday  for  the  consideration  of  the  special  constitu- 
Janieson.*     . .        »         «  - 

tion  of  the  Conference. 

Will  this  do  for  the  answer  to  His  Majesty's  telegram  ?  "  The 
"  Prime  Ministers  of  Self-Governing  Colonies  present  their  humble 
"  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  desire  to  acknowledge  gratefully  your 
"  Majesty's  gracious  telegram,  which  will  be  a  source  of  great  en- 
"  couragement  in  their  labours." 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :  That  is  very  well  expressed,  Sir. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  that  is  all  we  can  do  to-day. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 


*  The  reply  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Sincerely  thank  Prime  Ministers  for  good  wishes ;  am  promised 
complete  restoration  to  health,  in  which  case  hope  speedily  resume 
public  work.    Meanwhile  gratefully  appreciate  kind  resolution  of 
Conference." 
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SECOND  DAY.  Second  Day. 

17th  April, 
1907.  ' 

Hkld  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing:  Street,   

Wednesday,  17th  April,  1907. 

Present : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  E.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Mil- 
itia and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakdj,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  State 
for  Trade  and  Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

Th1  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 

General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secretary, 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 

Joint  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


CHAIRMAN :  The  Conference  now  proceeds  to  the  active  busi- 
ness for  which  we  have  been  assembled,  and  we  will  deal  with  the 
subjects  which  have  been  put  down  for  the  first  business  meeting. 
From  a  study  of  the  former  proceedings  I  rather  gather  that  it  has 
been  the  practice  at  these  Conferences  to  discuss  a  subject  not  under 
the  strict  presentation  of  a  resolution,  such  as  you  would  in  a  House 
of  Parliament,  but  to  discuss  the  subject  generally,  with,  of  course, 
the  resolutions  which  may  have  been  sent  in  in  view,  and  then  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  discussion,  to  endeavour  to  adjust  such  a  representa- 
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nth* A *ri£'  t'°n  °*  ^e  decision,  or  au  expression,  at  any  rate,  of  the  views  of  the 
1907.     '   Conference,  as  may  be  recorded  in  our  proceedings. 

- ;   In  this  case  therefore  we  start  with  certain  resolutions  which 

airman.)  j,ave  Deen  sent  jn  jn  rep]y  to  the  invitation  which  I  addressed  to  the 
various  Colonies,  and  I  think  it  would  probably  be  the  most  con- 
venient course  if  I  asked  one  of  those  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
who  have  submitted  a  resolution  to  open  the  discussion.  I  think 
that  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  on  former  occasions.  I  do 
not  know  whether  those  who  represent  Australia,  New  Zealand  and 
Cape  Colony  have  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  order  in  which 
that  should  be  done.  The  first  on  my  list  is  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  and  unless  it  is  otherwise  arranged  I  should  suggest  that 
perhaps  Mr.  Deakin  would  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Subject  to  Sir  Joseph's  approval  and  that  of  Dr. 
Jameson,  what  I  was  about  to  propose  was  this,  to  pass  by  the  reso- 
lutions as  framed,  except  so  far  as  they  furnish  material  for  discus- 
sion upon  them  point  by  point ;  for  instance,  ours  says,  "  That  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Council."  Directly  we  read  that, 
the  question  of  title  is  raised.  Would  it  not  be  a  business-like 
method  to  take  first  of  all  the  question  of  the  title  of  any  future 
conference,  discuss  that  and  settle  it  ?  Then  it  passes  on  to  say  that 
the  Council  or  Conference,  or  whatever  it  may  be  termed,  shall 
"  consist  of  certain  members  " — take  that  next,  and  decide  how  they 
are  to  be  chosen,  or  the  position  of  other  Ministers  which  we  settled 
amongst  ourselves  on  Monday.  That  should  be  formulated,  and  so 
on,  taking  point  by  point  the  various  matters  that  these  resolutions 
suggest,  dealing  with  each  in  turn.  It  might  be  necessary  to  alter 
their  order  slightly,  but  I  fancy  that  would  shorten  the  discussion. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  first  point  out  that  it  puts  those  who  have 
not  passed  resolutions  at  all  into  rather  an  invidious  position?  There 
is  nothing  on  record  and  it  seems  to  me  with  all  deference  that  we 
should  shorten  our  proceedings  really  if  we  had  a  general  discussion 
first  and  saw  how  far  we  were  able  to  get  to  a  general  agreement  on 
the  general  discussion.  If  that  was  done  I  rather  think  the  adjust- 
ment of  details  would  be  simpler.  If  we  take  the  thing  at  once  on 
the  question  of  title,  we  really  cannot  settle  the  question  of  title 
without  discussing  the  general  constitution. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  certain  Colonies 
have  put  down  certain  subjects  to  be  brought  forward,  and  of  course 
they  have  thought  them  of  paramount  importance.  Other  Colonies 
perhaps  do  not  think  them  so  important,  and  your  objection  to  Mr. 
Deakin's  proposal  would  be  met,  I  think,  by  taking  what  has  been 
put  down,  and  then  after  these  are  finished  any  representatives  of 
the  Colonies  who  had  not  brought  forward  any  resolution  would  go  on 
to  consider  what  they  wished  to  bring  forward  to  cover  the  ground, 
starting  with  what  we  have  in  front  of  us,  and  then  practically 
taking  what  would  be  amendments  from  those  representatives  who 
had  not  brought  forward  any  resolution  on  the  subject. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Deakin  that  it 
would  save  the  time  of  the  Conference,  and  be  more  advantageous, 
instead  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  representatives  sub- 
mitting independent  resolutions,  that  we  should  agree  to  merge  them 
in  some  form  so  as  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  general  understand- 
ing. 
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CH AIRMAN :  That  is  the  same  as  I  proposed.  Second  Day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  if  a  discussion  were  to  take  place       1907\  " 
as  you  suggest,  giving  an  outline  of  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  (gjr  jose  j, 
different  representatives,  it  might  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  con-  Ward.) 
crete  form  of  expressing  our  desire  upon  this  important  matter. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  quite  prepared  to  fall  in  with  whatever  is  the 
best  way  of  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  it.    I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  perhaps  a  little  premature,  Mr. 
Deakin,  to  commence  to  discuss  what  the  term  should  be.    We  first 
want  to  see  whether  we  are  in  accord  upon  the  general  principle  of 
establishing  an  Imperial  Council  under  some  name. 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR:  Would  it  not  promote  the  object  we  have  in 
view  if  the  Colonies  who  have  brought  forward  these  resolutions 
would  in  brief  give  us  their  ideas  each  individually  as  to  what  form 
this  should  take? 


PROPOSED   IMPERIAL  COUNCIL. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Canada  has  made  no  suggestion  Proposed 
upon  this  point.  I  may  say  that  in  our.  country,  as  we  have  stated  Imperial 
in  our  despatch,  we  do  not  view  it  with  much  favour,  but  we  ap-  Council, 
proach  it  with  an  open  mind.  I  would  at  this  moment  observe 
relative  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Deakin  that  we  should  take  up  at 
once  the  first  proposal  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  "  That 
"  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Council  to  consist  of  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  Colonies  chosen 
"  ex-officio  from  their  existing  administrations,"  and  that  the  title 
should  be  the  last  thing  to  be  determined.  We  should  know  before- 
hand what  should  be  the  functions  and  the  powers  and  duties  of  that 
Council  and  define  those,  and  then  according  to  the  functions  which 
were  deputed  to  it  the  title  would  depend.  It  might  be  a  Council  or 
a  Conference  or  anything  you  please,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  first  thing,  as  Mr.  Moor  suggests,  is  that  we  should  settle  what 
we  have  in  our  own  minds.  For  my  own  part  I  approach  the  subject 
with  a  perfectly  frank  mind,  but  I  think  the  suggestion  made  is  a 
good  one,  that  the  gentlemen  from  Australia,  the  Cape  and  New 
Zealand  should  give  us  their  views  in  a  general  outline,  what  they 
have  in  mind  as  to  the  functions  of  this  Imperial  Council  which  they 
think  ought  to  be  established.  That  would  bring  forward  at  once  the 
whole  scope  of  the  discussion,  and  we  could  determine  then  how  we 
could  agree,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  give  it  a  name  unless 
we  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  it  be  your  wish,  Lord  Elgin,  I  have  no  possible 
objection  to  state  off-hand,  and  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  the  general  purport  of  this  proposal.  Our  discus- 
sion will  probably  resolve  itself  into  some  such  analytical  method  as 
I  just  ventured  to  suggest.  We  found  in  the  despatch  from  the  pre- 
vious Imperial  Government  a  proposal  to  adopt  the  title  "  Imperial 
Council."  This  we  understood  was  intended  to  be  conferred  upon 
the  existing  Conferences  without  any  substantial  alteration  in  their 
powers,  or  in  the  principle  of  their  constitution.  We  were  prepared 
to  mark  our  appreciation  of  the  intention  by  the  adoption  of  that 
title.  It  appeared  to  us  a  fitting  cognomen  for  such  a  body,  and  if 
its  constitution  were  elaborated  to  somes  light  degree  it  might  have 
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been  a  judicious  thing-  to  accept  it  even  at  this  stage;  but  the  inten- 
tion of  this  general  resolution  of  ours  was  to  retain  these  Confer- 
ences precisely  as  they  have  existed — this  Conference  as  it  now 
exists — unaltered  in  personnel  or  in  procedure,  except  so  far  as  we 
might  with  advantage  connect  its  several  meetings  during  the  inter- 
vals of  its  assembling,  and  provide  for  a  more  efficient  means  of 
keeping  its  members  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Our  idea  was  not  to  endow  the  new  body 
under  whatever  title  it  was  known,  with  any  legislative  or  executive 
power  whatever,  nor  to  diminish  its  immediate  dependence  upon  the 
Governments  of  the  Dominions  represented  here ;  but  to  provide  that 
it  should  meet  periodically,  consist  of  Prime  Ministers,  discuss  ques- 
tions of  Imperial  interest,  and  where  possible  arrive  at  conclusions 
to  be  afterwards  recommended  to  its  governments  and  legislatures. 
But  it  should  have  no  more  power  than  we  possess  here  of  itself 
putting  into  effect  any  decisions  at  which  it  might  arrive.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  despatch  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  was 
placed  in  our  hands,  and  the  suggestions  derived  from  the  experience 
of  that  government  of  the  connotations  of  the  word  "  Council  * 
were  put  before  us,  we  at  once  agreed  that  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
thought  fit  to  press  that  view,  for  our  own  part  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  adopting  the  title  which  he  suggested  instead  of  that 
which  we  had  proposed.  We  accepted  the  term  "  Imperial  Confer- 
ence "  instead  of  "  Imperial  Council."  The  body  we  had  in  view 
was  a  conference  that  was  to  have  no  such  powers  as,  according  to 
the  Government  of  Canada,  are  associated  in  their  minds  and  in  the 
minds  probably  of  those  whom  they  represent,  with  the  name  "  Im- 
perial Council "  which  to  us  would  not  have  meant  more  than 
"  Imperial  Conference."  We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  accept  that 
title.  I  do  not  need  at  this  stage  to  detain  the  Conference  further. 
Our  object  is  to  retain  the  Conferences  as  they  at  present  are,  in 
respect  to  their  authority,  to  their  constitution  and  to  their  periodi- 
cal meetings.  We  add  a  staff,  to  which  allusions  will  hereafter  be 
made,  for  purposes  which  will  then  be  discussed  separately.  As  to 
meeting  the  expenses  of  that  staff,  we  propose  that  it  should  not  be 
cast  upon  the  exchequer  of  this  country.  Beyond  that  it  seems  to  me 
at  all  events  not  essential  for  us  to  proceed  at  this  stage.  I  there- 
fore submit  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Council  or 
Conference.  If  the  word  "  establish  "  be  taken  exception  to,  because, 
as  matter  of  fact,  the  Conference  is  already  in  existence,  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  criticism.  What  is  sought  is  to  insist  once  more 
upon  the  regular,  and.  so  far  as  we  can.  upon  the  permanent  exist- 
ence of  this  Conference.  After  that  we  propose  a  Secretariat  with 
a  view  to  the  consultation  through  it  of  the  various  members  of  this 
Conference  or  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  others  who  would  be 
members  of  the  Conference  in  the  intervals  between  their  meetings : 
to  enable  suggestions  to  proceed  from  one  or  more  or  all  of  them 
through  the  Secretariat  to  each  other  and  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  in  order  that  questions  likely  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  suc- 
ceeding meeting  may  be  examined  some  time  ahead,  and  that  all 
necessary  information  and  inquiries  may  be  made  and  views  ex- 
changed, so  that  the  proposition,  after  reflection,  may  either  be 
pressed,  modified,  or  abandoned  when  the  Conference  is  entered  upon. 

Under  these  circumstances,  instead  of  meeting  as  we  do  to-day 
with  only  a  very  imperfect  relation  to  the  Conferences  which  have 
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preceded  this,  and  instead  of  taking  up  the  questions  before  us  in  an  Second  Day. 
elementary  fashion,  we  should  have  an  agenda  of  partly  or  completely  lWhAppu, 

prepared,  and  sometimes  partly  digested  matters.   This  would  not  only   _1 

save  time,  but  would  enable  us  to  approach  our  conclusions  with  much  Proposed 
greater  confidence.   In  the  same  way,  with  such  a  Secretariat  after  a  c"„u"if' 
Conference  i.ad  closed  its  labours,  the  resolutions  arrived  at  would  (Mr 
either  be  the  subject  for  further  inquiry  or  where  the  governments  Deakin.) 
agreed  that  it  was  a  matter  within  their  scope  or  their  legislatures 
agreed  at  some  time  prior  to  the  next  Conference  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion within  their  scope,  there  might  be  whatever  action,  small  or  great, 
was  called  for.    The  action  of  the  Secretariat  would  be  subject,  as  I 
have  always  said,  to  the  real  authorities  without  whom  no  action  is 
to  be  proposed  to  be  taken,  that  is  to  say,  in  each  self-governing  com- 
munity, to  that  community  itself;    until  its  assent  was  given  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  law  or  by  executive  act,  as  the  case  might  be,  there 
would  be  no  power  in  this  Secretariat  to  ask  for  or  to  direct  any 
action.    The  Secretariat  would  be  merely  an  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  one  Conference  and  for  acting  as  an  intermediary 
at  the  suggestion  of  any  Prime  Minister  or  any  government  or  gov- 
ernments in  order  to  prepare  for  the  next  Conference  or  between  its 
meetings. 

I  hope  I  have  not  spoken  at  too  great  length,  but  the  idea  that  we 
had  in  our  mind  was  not  an  extension  of  power;  it  was  an  extension 
of  inquiry,  an  improvement  of  method,  a  system  of  obtaining  com- 
plete information  and  of  enabling  us  to  exchange  views  with  the 
Government  of  this  country  or  with  each  other.  Let  me  say  in  con- 
clusion that  there  are  some  matters  of  foreign  politics,  for  instance, 
which  occasionally  touch  closely,  either  every  Dependency  or  some  of 
the  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  and  amongst  them  some  or  all  the  self- 
governing  communities.  At  the  present  time  any  communication  on 
those  matters  is  indirect  of  necessity,  but  it  is  also  impeded  by  other 
considerations.  We  may  appear  officious;  we  may  appear  to  be 
assuming  without  sufficient  knowledge  that  some  communication  of 
ours  is  called  for.  We  desire  to  be  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  make 
such  necessary  enquiries  in  regard  to  foreign  politics  as  may  appear 
to  us  to  be  urgent  and  important,  to  make  them  direct,  to  obtain  a 
reply,  and  if  that  reply  appears  to  us  to  embody  any  principle,  to 
communicate  through  such  a  Secretariat  with  the  other  self-governing 
communities  asking  that  they  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  same  in- 
formation in  order  that  they  may  consider  whether  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  people  they  too  should  not  communicate  direct  with  the 
Government  of  this  country  in  whom  the  whole  control  of  foreign 
affairs  and  defence  rests.  I  think  such  occasions  would  be  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  do  not  think  they  would  arise  after  we  had  once  got 
into  touch  with  one  another  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  but 
when  they  did  arise  they  might  be  very  vital  indeed  to  some  or  all  of 
us.  But  in  all  these  aspects,  what  is  intended  is  the  continuation  of 
the  present  Conference  under  improved  conditions,  systematized  pro- 
cedure, larger  information,  and  whatever  extra  dignity  or  prestige 
would  come  from  a  higher  standing,  but  especially  in  regard  to  the 
srreater  efficiency  that  we  might  expect  from  these  developments. 
What  we  propose  is  the  continuance  of  these  Conferences  with  addi- 
tions which  in  no  way  alter  their  character,  principle,  or  dependence 
upon  the  legislative  action  of  our  respective  governments. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Have  you  thought  of  the  composition 
of  the  Secretariat? 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Tes,  to  this  extent.  My  own  idea  is  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  Secretariat  should  consist  either  of  persons  new  to  the  pub- 
lic life  of  this  country,  preferably  trained  by  Colonial  experience,  and 
possibly  with  some  official  experience  here,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
men  who  had  been  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the  outer  Empire, 
if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  its  great  dominions,  and  of  the  methods  of 
government  obtaining  there. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    To  be  appointed  by  whom? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  By  the  Conference  practically,  for  the  Secretariat 
would  be  its  agency.  It  would  necessarily  require  to  be  attached  to 
some  department,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes  I  shall  hope  to 
make  a  suggestion,  without  offence  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  certainly 
not  to  its  chief,  which  is  that  there  appear  to  us  to  be  a  great  many 
practical  reasons  why  it  is  desirable  that  the  Colonial  Office  in  the 
future  should  be  what  it  was  at  its  commencement,  simply  the  office 
for  the  Crown  Colonies.  Any  communications  that  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  or  self-governing  Dominions  have  with  the  Mother 
Country  should  pass  through  another  channel  preferably  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  direct.  The  number  of  despatches  from  the 
self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  is,  I  think,  comparatively  small 
and  would  require  only  a  small  office.  Their  communications  of  a 
regular  character,  exchanging  information,  and  so  on,  are  frequent. 
The  Prime  Minister's  attention  would  be  rarely  called  for,  but  at 
present  we  suffer,  and  suffer  constantly,  because  ninety-nine  hun- 
dredths of  the  time  and  attention  and  ability  of  this  office  must  neces- 
sarily be  devoted  to  the  enormous  area,  the  immense  population,  and 
the  innumerable  problems  which  surround  its  administration  of  dif- 
ferent communities  scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  it  would 
be  to  our  advantage,  if  we  were  dissociated  altogether  from  the  De- 
pendencies which  are  governed,  and  admirably  governed,  if  I  may  say 
so,  from  this  office.  Taking  the  communities  that  undertake  to  govern 
themselves,  from  which  the  despatches  are  rare  and  which  require 
very  much  less  attention,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to  be  asso- 
ciated, as  I  am  daring  enough  to  suggest,  with  the  Prime  Minister 
himself,  who  I  understand,  although  his  responsibilities  are  almost 
beyond  description,  is  not  burdened  with  much  administrative  work 
at  the  present  time.  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  that  now,  but  as 
you  asked  me,  Sir  Wilfrid,  I  have  answered  your  inquiry. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  it  is  important  in  the  discus- 
sion. When  this  subject  was  first  put  to  the  Colonial  Governments 
by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  suggestion  was  that  an  .Im- 
perial Council  should  be  created;  and,  as  we  understood  it  in  Canada 
it  meant  this — and  I  think  that  was  the  thought  that  Mr.  Lyttelton 
had  in  his  mind  at  the  time — that  the  Council  should  be  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  present  Conference  or  of  the  Conferences 
which  have  taken  place  up  to  this  date,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies,  assisted  by  a  permanent 
body  to  sit  here  in  the  City  of  London,  similar  to  the  Imperial  De- 
fence Committee.  If  that  idea  had  been  accepted,  that  there  should 
be  here  a  permanent  Imperial  Civil  Committee  instead  of  an  Im- 
perial Defence  Committee,  the  title  "Imperial  Council,"  I  think. 
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would  have  been  appropriate.  We  demurred  at  once  in  Canada  to  Second  Day. 
the  idea  of  creating  such  a  committee  as  was  suggested,  but  we  ig&P 

thought  it  preferable  to  keep  the  Conferences  to  their  present  com-   '— 

position,  without  any  more  power  than  they  have  at  the  present  time;  j'™^osec{ 
and  therefore  we  suggested  that  the  name  "  Conference  "  should  be  Council, 
retained,  substituting  for  "  Colonial  "  the  word  "  Imperial,"  which  (g;r  Wilfrid 
I  think  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of  things.    These  Con-  Laurier.) 
ferences  are  really  Imperial  in  their  character,  since  they  are  not 
composed  only  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Imperial  Government  also.   I  am  very  glad  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Deakin  that  he  has  no  objection  to  that.    The  next  question,  as 
I  understand — the  idea  of  having  such  a  council  as  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Lyttelton — is  not  pressed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    We  have  never  pressed  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  No.  I  thought  that  the  Imperial 
Government  would  press  it;  but  it  is  not  pressed,  as  I  understand. 
Therefore  we  are  brought  to  the  idea  of  having  a  Secretariat,  sitting 
here  in  the  City  of  London.  Even  in  this  modified  form  I  am  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  it.  The  Imperial  Conference,  if  the  name 
is  accepted,  cannot  sit  here  more  than  once  in  four  or  five  years; 
it  cannot  sit  every  year,  I  think  everybody  admits,  nor  every  two 
.years;  three  years  even  would  be  too  proximate  a  date.  I  may  say, 
for  my  part,  I  thought  even  four  years  was  too  short  a  space  of  time, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  nobody  can  come  to  this  Conference  except 
at  great  inconvenience;  and  supposing  it  were  decided  to  sit  every 
four  years,  you  would  have  here  the  Secretariat,  and  during  the  four 
years  the  Secretariat  to  whom?  As  I  understand,  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, according  to  Mr.  Deakin's  proposal.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
England  is  a  pretty  busy  man.  I  am  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  very 
small  Colony,  large  in  territory  but  small  in  population,  and  I  am 
a  pretty  busy  man,  and  I  imagine  that  if  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  could  add  some  24  hours  to  the  24  hours  of  the  day  it  would 
not  be  too  much  for  him ;  and  I  think  if  you  are  to  burden  him  with 
any  more  duties,  I  see  some  difficulty  there.  The  Colonial  Office, 
which  is  already  divided  into  departments,  is  the  proper  department 
to  deal,  under  ministerial  responsibility,  with  the  self-governing 
Colonies  or  Crown  Colonies.  I  would  not  like  to  pass  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Deakin.  I  simply  give  my  impression,  and,  as  I  said 
a  moment  ago,  I  approach  the  subject  with  an  absolutely  open  mind. 
I  am  simply  pointing  out  some  of  the  objections  which  I  see  at  this 
moment. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this 
important  matter,  Lord  Elgin.  Whether  the  organisation  is  termed 
a  council  or  a  conference  to  my  mind  is  not  of  very  great  importance 
so  long  as  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Council  are  defined,  and 
speaking  for  my  Colony  I  lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  such  an  organisation,  that  there  should  be  no  interference 
with  the  present  rights  and  powers  of  the  governments  of  those  self- 
governing  countries;  and  in  that  respect  if  we  are  safeguarded,  as  I 
am  perfectly  sure  everyone  is  desirous  of  doing,  what  we  term  the 
meeting  of  the  Prime  Ministers  does  not  matter.  If  it  is  covered  by 
the  term  "  Conference,"  in  deference  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lauder's  wish  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to 
fall  into  line  with  it.    Why  I  preferred  the  word  "  Council,"  is  be- 
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Second  Day.  cause  it  indicates  permanency,  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  having 
1    19ff7P       a  Permanent  institution  established  that  I  think  we  ought  if  we  can 

 '-       to  arrive  at  some  decision  of  a  definite  nature  in  dealing  with  this 

Proposed  matter. 

Council.  Now,  upon  the  point  last  referred  to  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and 

(Sir  Joseph  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Deakin  in  the  course  of  his  speech  (upon  which 
Ward.)  I  should  like  to  add  I  have  had  no  conference  with  Mr.  Deakin),  I 
should  like  to  say,  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  the  method  of 
dealing  with  Governments  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  those  of  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  our  self-governing  Colonies  are  increasing 
in  population  and  in  power  daily;  during  the  next  10  or  20  years 
there  is  no  man  sitting  at  this  table  can  contemplate  what  those 
countries,  among  them  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  are  going  to  attain 
to,  and  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  that  although  the  work  of 
the  Colonial  Office — and  I  have  had  a  fairly  long  experience  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  our  country — with  regard  to  our  self- 
governing  countries  has  been  of  the  finest  possible  character,  there 
is,  however,  a  feeling,  in  the  minds  of  administrators  certainly,  that 
we  occupy  a  very  different  position  to  those  Crown  Colonies.  We 
regard  the  Crown  Colonies  as  being  governed  and  controlled  by  the 
British  Government  entirely,  with  the  advice  of  the  experienced  re- 
presentatives who  go  out  as  Governors  to  those  Crown  Colonies.  We 
look  upon  them  as  portions  of  the  British  Empire  governed  from 
England,  and  under  their  complete  control  and  direction,  subject  to 
the  advice,  as  I  say.  of  the  Governor  resident  there.  Our  self- 
governing  countries  are  not  in  the  same  position.  We  are  responsible 
to  our  own  people  and  govern  ourselves,  and  we  want  to  be  regarded 
as  'we  always  have  been,  though  working  through  the  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  We  should  be  in  a  different  category  to 
the  Crown  Colonies.  I  think  the  term  "  Colony."  so  far  as  our 
countries  are  concerned,  ought  to  cease,  and  that  that  term  ought  to 
apply  to  the  Crown  Colonies  purely,  and  that  those  of  us  who  are 
not  at  present  known  as  Dominion  or  Commonwealths,  should  be 
known  as  States  of  the  Empire,  or  some  other  expressive  word,  so  as 
to  make  a  distinction  as  between  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  self- 
governing  Dependencies.  T  would  not  presume  for  a  moment  to  sug- 
gest how  the  work  of  the  Colonial  Office  should  be  arranged,  but  if 
we  were  put  under  a  separate  category,  and  necessarily  with  a  separa- 
rate  Administration  for  the  working  of  our  self-governing  countries, 
that  would  be  a  great  improvement,  and,  although  perhaps  not  im- 
portant in  the  minds  of  some  people,  would  be  a  source  of  consider- 
able satisfaction,  certainly  to  our  country.  I  should  like,  at  all  events 
before  we  finish  our  discussion,  to  say  something  further  upon  the 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Deakin.  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  an  under- 
standing about  it. 

For  my  own  part.  T  want  to  say  that  whether  it  be  called  an 
Imperial  Conference  or  an  Imperial  Council,  in  my  opinion  it  should 
consist  of  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  That  is  the  opinion  I  entertain,  and  I  have  had  that  in 
my  mind  all  along.  Now.  I  suggest  that  we  should  consider  the 
propriety  of  including  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  upon  the  Im- 
perial Conference  for  the  reason  that  it  does  in  the  eyes  of  the  out- 
side world  impress  upon  the  public  at  large  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  Old  Land  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Conference. 
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An  ordinary  individual  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  carrying  on  of  Second  Day. 
the  affairs  of  a  country  like  the  one  to  which  I  belong  cannot  draw  l7**j«w}P  ' 

a  line  between  the  individual  designations  of  the  great  Ministers  of   1 

the  Crown  in  the  Old  World,  and  I  believe  it  would  not  derogate  in  Proposed 
any  way  from  either  the  functions  or  position  of  the  Secretary  of  council* 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  it  would  add  materially  to  the  importance  (g£r  joseph 
of  the  Conference  if  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  y^ere  in-  Ward.) 
eluded. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  I  think  the  functions  and  powers  of  the 
Council  should  be  consultative  and  advisory  only  on  everything — 
that  is  on  all  matters  affecting  the  Empire  or  Imperial  matters  in 
which  the  States  would  be  in  any  way  concerned,  and  that  it  should 
have  no  executive  or  administrative  powers. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Secretariat,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
that  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be  deferred  for  final  settlement,  and 
it  ought  to  be  deferred  for  the  reason  that  if  this  Conference  arrives 
at  the  decision  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  permanent  Imperial 
Conference,  then  I  think  the  present  Prime  Ministers  should  confer 
as  to  the  best  means  of  having  the  gap  between  the  times  of  the 
periodical  meetings  every  four  or  five  years  filled  up.  The  meetings 
should  not  be  too  frequent,  their  frequency  would  weaken  them  to 
a  very  material  extent  and  detract  from  their  influence,  but  I  think 
that  the  manner  of  the  filling  up  of  the  gap  by  the  permanent  officer 
who  is  to  be  here  to  represent  such  an  Imperial  Council,  requires 
to  be  very  carefully  considered  before  we  arrive  at  a  final  conclusion 
about  it.  I  am  not  favourable  myself  to  the  creation  of  what  one 
•might  term  a  separate  office,  carried  on  in  the  Old  Country  as  an 
intermediary  between  the  respective  Prime  Ministers  during  the 
recesses.  I  should  feel  rather  disposed  to  consider  whether  the  self- 
governing  countries  could  not  mutually  agree  to  one  or  two  of  the 
more  important  representatives  of  their  Colonies  resident  in  Eng- 
land, that  is,  the  High  Commissioners  or  Agents-General,  becoming 
the  recognised  channel  through  which  communications  should  pass. 
I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  the  communications  which  we  now 
are  in  the  habit  of  sending  from  the  Colonies  through  the  Governor 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  should  remain  absolute, 
as  at  present,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  all  matters  of  Imperial 
concern  to  our  country  about  which  from  time  to  time  we  require 
to  communicate,  because  I  think  we  should  be,  above  all  things, 
strenuors  in  our  desire  to  preserve  our  entity  or  individuality  in  the 
matter  of  the  control  of  our  own  country.  But  a  permanent  Im- 
perial Conference  would  in  my  opinion  be  invaluable.  Questions 
which  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  confer  upon,  of 
importance  to  the  different  self-governing  countries,  could,  in  the 
recess,  be  subjects  for  correspondence.  I  see  no  reason  why,  by 
correspondence  upon  many  matters  of  vital  concern  to  our  countries, 
we  should  not  really  perpetuate  the  advantages  that  ought  to  accrue 
from  the  periodical  meeting  of  practical  men.  My  opinion  is  that 
during  the  recesses  enormous  good  to  our  respective  countries  would 
accrue,  if  we  were  able  to  recognise  that  we  had  all  the  right  to  com- 
municate, confidentially,  if  we  wished,  through  the  Secretariat  upon 
matters  that  might  be  of  immense  consequence  to  our  countries. 

Our  country  is  very  anxious  and  willing  to  assist  the  Old  Land 
in  the  event  of  trouble  arising,  to  do  so  voluntarily  by  men  or  by 
money,  and,  I  think,  always  would  be  ready  to  do  its  share  in  fight- 
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Second  Day.  ing  for  the  defence  of  the  Motherland  in  any  portion  of  the  world. 

'    lWS?       ^e  want  to         c^ear  °f  tne  possibility  of  being  drawn  into  what 

 '-      one  might  term  Continental  troubles  with  England  itself.    We  want 

Iffioeriai  t0  ^ave  a  distinct  ''ne  °f  demarcation  drawn  in  that  respect  between 
Council.     tne  responsibility  we  accept  of  our  own  free  will  and  the  responsi- 

<Sir  Joseph  bility  that  may  be  imposed  upon  us  without  our  having  had  any 
Ward.)  opportunity  of  conference  or  discussion  with  regard  to  it.  To  my 
mind  that  is  one  of  the  matters  upon  which  such  an  Imperial  Con- 
ference or  Council  permanently  established,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  members  of  it  would  correspond  with  one  another  during 
the  recess  from  time  to  time  should  circumstances  require  it,  would 
be  beneficial,  so  that  we  might  take  joint  action  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  or  working  together  in  critical  times.  To  secure  a  position 
of  that  sort  I  regard  as  of  very  great  importance,  and  we  in  New 
Zealand  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  a  gentleman,  say 
in  the  position  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  himself,  or  of  any  other  who 
might  when  the  time  comes  take  his  place,  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
Jong  way  off.  What  an  enormous  advantage  it  would  be  for  'a 
country  like  New  Zealand  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conferring 
with,  perhaps.  General  Botha  or  Doctor  Jameson,  which  we  could  do 
with  some  authority  if  we  had  a  permanent  institution  properly 
established.  As  it  is  at  the  moment,  in  carrying  on  the  Governments 
of  our  respective  countries,  we  may  have  communications  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  We  act  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment;  we  act  without  consultation  with  the  Premiers  of  the 
other  self-governing  countries.  Occasionally  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  New  Zealand  confer  as  a  matter  of  dis- 
cussion beforehand,  but  still  we  act  independently.  With  the  recog- 
nition that  we  had  some  sort  of — I  do  not  say  power,  because  power 
would  not  be  the  proper  word — but  the  opportunity  of  consultation, 
if  we  had  an  organisation  by  which  we  could  look  upon  as  our  right 
to  confer  with  each  other,  then,  I  think,  a  recommendation  coming 
from  us  after  mutual  discussion  and  consideration,  perhaps  by  cable, 
would  be  invaluable  in  arriving  at  a  decision  upon  very  critical  and 
important  matters. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  further 
at  the  moment,  except  to  say  that  I  do  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
meet  the  difficulties  or  to  meet  the  views  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  on 
this  question.  I  recognise,  as  the  representative  of  New  Zealand, 
that  unless  we  have  the  full  concurrence  of  the  representative  of  the 
great  Dominion  of  Canada  with  us  upon  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
Imperial  Conference  permanently,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  for  us 
to  expect  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  working  basis  which  would  be 
of  any  use  to  us.  For  my  part  I  should  go  a  long  way  to  meet  any 
suggestion  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  to  make  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
do  something  before  we  part  on  this  occasion  towards  establishing 
an  institution  that  ought  to  be  not  only  helpful  but  invaluable  to 
our  respective  countries  in  carrying  on  their  functions.  We  must  all 
be  in  agreement  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  Council  or  Con- 
ference. 

There  is  a  matter  to  which  I  would  only  allude  and  then  I  will 
conclude.  At  the  present  moment  wo  are  all  anxious  to  try  to  assist 
the  intricacies  of  trade  development;  we  aro  all  desirous — at  all 
events,  the  self-governing  Colonies  are — to  enter  into  reciprocal 
treaties  with  one  another  on  matters  of  trade.   If  we  had  an  Imperial 
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Conference  or  Council  established  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  and  Second  Day. 
Secretary  of  State  of  England  were  members,  that  is  a  matter  which  1"thj9^7pri1, 

might,  with  enormous  advantage  both  to  the  Old  Land  and  to  the  1 

newer  ones,  be  taken  up  by  the  Imperial  Council,  and  be  gone  into  Proposed 
with  a  view  to  see  what  anomalies  and  what  difficulties  exist  on  the  Council' 
side  of  the  Mother  Country  and  what  anomalies  exist  in  the  Colonies,  (gir  josepn 
to  enable  something  like  a  unanimity  of  decision  being  arrived  at.  Ward.) 
My  opinion  is  that  we  should  give  and  take  upon  matters  of  great  im- 
portance so  as  to  bring  the  Mother  Country  into  line  with  us,  on  a 
difficult  question  of  this  kind.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Imperial  Council  should  not  consider  among  other  things,  with  full 
information  furnished  to  it  from  the  Secretariat,  the  desirability  of 
omitting  some  items  that  we  are  deeply  concerned  in  from  the  pro- 
posed tariff  between  our  respective  countries,  possibly  foodstuffs.  That 
is  a  matter  which  a  Conference,  sitting  as  we  are  now,  cannot  go  into 
the  detail  of,  but  we  could  get  an  immense  amount  of  information  con- 
cerning it  which  would  be  of  great  use  to  us  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
New  Zealand  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  a  Council  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  despatch  referred  to 
by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  sent  out  in  1905.  The  three  previous  Confer- 
ences to  the  present  one  have  all  felt,  though  they  have  derived  prac- 
tical good  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  the  representative 
men  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  respective  countries,  a  certain 
amount  of  hopelessness  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  putting  into  some 
practical  effect  the  decisions  arrived  at  at  the  casual  Conferences  that 
have  been  held. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  upon  this  question' that  if  it  is  possible  as 
the  result  of  the  discussions  for  us  to  arrive  at  some  basis  upon  which 
we  could  construct  an  Imperial  Conference  of  a  permanent  character, 
then  I  think  the  meeting  of  the  representative  men  of  the  respective 
countries  would  certainly  have  done  good. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Lord  Elgin,  I  would  first  say  that  I  recognise 
what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said,  the  advantage  of  having  unanimity 
upon  this  subject,  or  any  other  subject  which  comes  before  this  Con- 
ference. Nothing  will  be  done  unless  we  are  all  unanimous,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  the  extremely  moderate  and  very  lucid  statement  of 
Mr.  Deakin  on  the  question  of  Conferences.  I  was  glad  to  see  from 
that  lucid  statement  that  he  was  able  to  remove  from  the  mind  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  the  idea  that  he  had  any  elaborate  scheme  to  propose 
with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  so-called  Imperial  Council, 
which  I  may  say  at  once  I  would  be  glad  to  see  changed  in  name  to 
the  Imperial  Conference.  We  did  not  wish  to  initiate  any  new  scheme 
whatever,  as  Mr.  Deakin  has  explained ;  all  that  we  desired  was  to 
make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Conference,  as  the  Conference 
stands  at  present. 

I  noticed  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  still  practically  stands  to  the 
objection  to  the  second  portion  of  the  scheme,  that  is  the  Secretariat, 
the  new  office  to  be  created  in  England.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  says  he 
does  not  want  to  see  any  new  office  created  in  England;  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  desire  that  there  should  be  some  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  Conferences  during  the  three  or  four  years  when  we  do  not 
sit,  and  unless  you  have  something  in  the  form  of  a  Secretariat  I  do 
not  see  how  you  will  get  that  desirable  link.  Then  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Deakin  exactly  expressed  his  answer  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Sir 
Wilfred  laurier  asked :  "  Who  is  it  to  be  the  Secretariat  of — the 
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"Prime  Minister  of  England?"  and  Mr.  Deakin  said:  "Yes,"  but 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Deakin  meant  that  exactly;  he  meant  it  should 
be  the  Secretariat  to  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire, — the 
Prime  Ministers  of  England  and  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
My  idea  of  the  Secretariat  was  that  each  of  those  Colonies  should 
appoint  its  representative  upon  it,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  also 
being  represented  upon  it.  I  think  this  the  right  arrangement  as  far 
as  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  concerned,  because,  after  all,  at 
the  back  of  the  whole  of  this  is  the  fear  of  the  expense  of  any  new- 
body  here  and  the  possibility  that  that  body  might  grow  in  power 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  powers  as  they  exist  in  the  self-governing 
Colonies  themselves.  I  think  we  are  all  unanimous  in  this  room,  and 
I  know  how  strong  the  feeling  is  that  we  ought  not  to  delegate  any 
possibility  of  any  power  away  from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but 
that  we  ought  to  increase  their  powers.  What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is, 
of  course,  to  get  each  individually  into  constitutional  equality  with 
the  Motherland;  it  may  be  a  very  disproportionate  equality,  but  that 
is  our  idea,  really  that  we  are  going  to  be  nations,  not  separate  from 
the  United  Kingdom  but  nations  within  the  United  Empire.  But  it 
is  to  be  nations;  so  I  want  to  disabuse  General  Botha's  mind,  he 
having  mentioned  the  subject  to  me  a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  also  the 
mind  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  from  the  idea  that  we  are  not  as  strong 
as  they  are  on  this  subject  of  maintaining  absolute  control  over  local 
affairs  in  our  various  Colonies.  With  that  idea,  to  show  that  no 
power  could  accumulate  to  this  Secretariat,  I  would  propose,  at  first 
at  all  events,  that  that  Secretariat  should  be  composed  really  of  our 
representatives  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment,  who  are  en- 
tirely under  our  control  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  In  the  case  of 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  it  would  be  the  High  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  the  case  of  the  other  Colonies  it  would  be  our  Agents 
General.  Then,  as  to  the  work.  What  would  they  do  during  the  three 
or  four  years  with  no  guiding  hand?  I  think  there  will  be  plenty  of 
work  for  them  to  do — in  fact,  I  consider  each  of  these  High  Commis- 
sioners or  Agents  General  probably  would  create  a  department  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  clerks  under  the  Agent  General  to  do  the  investi- 
gation work  that  would  be  required  in  preparing  what  I  call  the  brief 
for  the  coming  Conference.  Till  then  the  Secretariat  would  consist  of 
either  the  present  or  other  representatives  appointed  by  the  various 
Colonies  themselves,  entirely  under  the  authority  of  those  various 
Colonies,  and  that  would  form,  I  think,  a  beginning  only  of  the  link 
between  the  Conferences  as  at  present  established.  I  understand  the 
1902  Conference  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Conference  should  be 
every  four  years,  or  at  all  events,  should  occur  within  four  years,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  before  we  part  we  will  pass  a  resolution  that  we 
should  meet  every  four  or  five  years,  or  whatever  the  term  may  be. 

On  that  same  point  again  Mr.  Deakin  said  that  in  preparation  for 
the  Conference  the  Secretariat  would  work  out  these  subjects  as,  I  say, 
the  brief  for  the  Conference,  and  at  the  same  time  in  working  up  this 
brief  various  subjects  might  be  proposed  which  on  investigation  it 
might  be  found  it  was  not  worth  while  bringing  forward,  and  they 
would  be  abandoned.  Of  course  that  Secretariat  would  have  no  power 
to  abandon  or  create  anything;  they  would  be  abandoned,  as  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  suggested,  by  correspondence  between  them  and  all  the 
Prime  Ministers,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Conference,  although 
the  Conference  might  be  scattered  at  that  particular  time  all  over 
the  Empire. 
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Mr.  DEAKTN :  Precisely. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Still  the  whole  power  is  left  with  the  Confer- 
ence, and  I  may  say  I  contemplate  that  this  Conference  will  not 
attempt  to  get  any  further  than  merely  consultative  work  even  in  the 
Conference  itself;  there  is  no  possible  increase  of  power.  As  I  say, 
it  is  a  kind  of  seed  which  may  grow.  Of  course,  we  may  have  visions 
a  thousand  years  hence  of  a  closer  union,  but  we  want  no  more  than 
that  at  the  beginning.  We  want  no  new  departure.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  how  shy  any  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  of  a  new 
departure,  and  all  we  want  in  the  self-governing  Colonies  is  that  this 
union  of  the  Empire  should  gradually  grow,  but  you  must  put  the  seed 
in  first  so  that  it  may  begin  to  grow.  What  we  want  is  what  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  suggested — a  link  between  the 
Colonies. 

General  BOTHA :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  last  Con- 
ference, and  there  is  one  point  that  specially  drew  my  attention,  and 
that  is  this :  "  It  is  clear  that  the  object  would  not  be  completely 
"  secured  until  there  had  been  conferred  upon  such  a  Council  execu- 
"  tive  functions,  and  perhaps  also  legislative  powers,  and  it  is  for 
"  you  to  say,  gentlemen,  whether  you  think  the  time  has  come  when 
"  any  progress  can  be  made  in  this  direction."  Now,  when  I  read 
this  I  thought  that  if  the  word  "  Council "  was  to  be  attached,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin,  to  the  word  "  Imperial,"  this  might  make 
an  infraction  upon  the  rights  of  responsible  government  of  the  vari- 
ous self-governing  Colonies.  On  this  point  I  am  conservative,  and 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  for  departing  from  the  name  which  we  have 
to-day.  I  should  like  to  build  up,  but  I  should  like  to  build  slowly. 
The  circumstances  of  South  Africa  to-day  are  such  that  we  represent 
three  Colonies  there.  The  fourth  Colony,  will,  I  hope,  also  be  repre- 
sented at  the  following  Colonial  Conference.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  discuss  the  point,  but  I  do  not  think  we  should  arrive 
as  yet,  at  this  Conference,  at  a  final  conclusion  on  the  matter,  al- 
though I  am  inclined  to  identify  myself  in  a  great  measure  with  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  On  the  question  as  to  the 
Secretariat,  I  think  the  suggestion  made  in  connection  with  that, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Deakin,  is  not  quite  happy.  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  the  duties  and  functions  of  those  people  will 
be.  I  also  fear  that  we  might  afterwards  create  more  work  for  our- 
selves with  the  officials  of  the  Secretariat  than  with  the  Colonial 
Office  itself,  and  I  want  to  maintain  the  bond  of  connection  as 
directly  as  possible  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  self-govern- 
ing possessions.  I  believe  each  Colony  has  its  Agent-General  here, 
and  I  think  we  should  modify  the  instructions  to  the  Agents-General 
in  this  respect,  that  they  should  have  authority  to  prepare  the  agenda 
for  us,  to  work  up  the  facts  for  us.   That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

CHAIRMAN :  Gentleman,  I  am  sure  anyone  representing  the 
Imperial  Government  must  have  listened  with  great  satisfaction  to 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place,  in  one  particular,  at  all  events, 
because  it  is  quite  obvious  that  every  word  that  has  been  spoken  and 
every  suggestion  which  has  been  made  has  been  made  in  the  spirit 
of  increasing  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  British  Empire;  and  I 
feel  very  much,  that  if  that  is  so  (and  I  think  it  is  so),  there  is  no 
fear,  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  put  it  on  Monday,  that  this  Conference 
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will  be  a  failure.  We  may  have  differences  of  opinion  with  regard 
to  particular  methods  in  which  we  ought  to  carry  out  the  purposes, 
but  if  we  have  the  same  end  in  view,  I  am  sure  we  shall  endeavour 
to  adjust  our  differences  so  as  to  secure  that  end.  Therefore,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  so  much  into  detail  as  at  one 
time  I  thought  might  be  necessary  with  regard  to  the  various  resolu- 
tions which  were  sent  into  us  from  the  other  Colonies. 

We  meet  in  the  first  place  under  the  resolution  of  the  last  Con- 
ference; that,  no  doubt,  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  Conference,  but 
I  have  it  here  before  me.  Since  that  time  my  predecessor,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  has  sent  out  proposals  which  have  been  referred  to  in  this 
discussion.  I  mention  them  with  all  respect;  they  have  received 
support  from  several  Colonies,  but  Mr.  Lyttelton  himself,  after  the 
despatch  which  came  from  the  Canadian  Government,  agreed  that 
these  proposals  must  be  deferred  at  any  rate  until  they  had  been  dis- 
cussed here  by  the  Conference  which  is  now  assembled.  All  there- 
fore that  I  would  say  with  regard  to  them  is  this,  that  no  doubt  the 
resolutions  which  are  on  our  paper  for  consideration  to-day,  do  take 
up  both  sides  of  the  proposal  which  Mr.  Lyttelton  put  forward,  and 
that,  therefore,  we  have  in  a  sense  those  proposals  as  well  before  us. 
Now  it  appeared  to  me  when  I  first  saw  these  resolutions  that  there 
were  considerable  differences  between  the  views  taken  by  those  who 
proposed  them.  In  the  first  place  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  it  confirmed  by  what  Mr.  Deakin  has  said,  that,  the 
object  of  the  Government  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  to 
preserve  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Conference  as  they  have 
hitherto  existed,  but  I  was  not  quite  so  sure  with  regard  to  the  reso- 
lutions from  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape,  and  I  thought  that  it  was 
possible  to  read  in  them  a  proposal  to  establish  in  place  of  the  Con- 
ference a  permanent  body  or  Council,  which  was,  of  course,  an  en- 
tire alteration  from  the  principle  under  which  we  assemble. 
But  from  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said,  and  I  think  also  from 
what  Dr.  Jameson  has  said,  I  may  assume  that  this  is  not 
the  intention  of  those  Governments;  they  do  also,  as  Mr.  Deakin 
has  put  it,  desire  to  preserve  these  Conferences — I  will  not  say 
exactly  on  the  same  basis,  but  at  any  rate  on  the  same  principle  on 
which  they  have  existed  hitherto  as  Conferences,  as  the  Prime  Min- 
ister described  them,  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  through  the  representatives  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies.  T  notice,  again, 
that  the  Australian  resolution  does  say  distinctly  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  Colonies  should  be  chosen  ex  officio 
from  their  existing  administrations,  and  T  think  I  gathered  from  Mr. 
Deakin  that  by  that  he  does  mean  the  Prime  Ministers  essentially. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  phrase  "ex  officio"  was  used  only  because 
it  might  In'  physically  impossible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  be  there, 
in  which  case  a  second  Minister  would  take  the  place  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  speak  for  him. 

CHAIRMAN:  Quite  so.  New  Zealand  does  not  enter  into  any 
qualification;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  press  that,  or  any  other  difference 
between  the  resolutions,  unduly.  I  quite  expected  to  have,  as  we 
have  had,  full  explanation  from  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
when  they  came,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  on  that  point  there  is 
any  difference  between  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Mr.  Deakin. 
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Now  I  come  to  a  very  important  matter  indeed,  and  that  is  the  Second  Day. 
functions  of  what  is  called,  in  the  resolutions,  the  Imperial  Council,  ''^g^1"  ' 

but  which,  from  what  I  have  already  said,  really  means  the  Confer-   1 

ence.  New  Zealand,  again,  gave  no  definition  of  the  functions,  but  Proposed 
the  Australian  resolution  did  define  them  and  defined  them  in  a  very  c^nneil. 
interesting  manner,  because  it  puts  it  very  distinctly  that  the  objects  (Chairman  ) 
of  the  Council  are  to  discuss  at  regular  Conferences  matters  of 
common  Imperial  interest,  and  went  on  to  say:  "and  to  establish 
a  system  by  which  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  kept  informed 
"during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters 
"  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  subjects  for  discussion."  Discussion 
at  the  Conferences  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  business.  I  venture 
to  think  that  the  point  is  of  importance,  for  this  reason,  that  on  the 
one  hand,  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  methods 
by  which  we  may  improve  the  machinery  of  the  Conference  system, 
we  are  doing  one  thing,  but  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  discuss  any  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  body  with  powers  independent  of  the  Confer- 
ence, we  are  doing  a  perfectly  different  thing.  That  second  thing  is 
a  new  thing.  It  is  not  what  we  have  had,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  me  to  agree,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, to  the  establishment  of  a  body  with  independent  status  or 
authority.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  which  the  Prime  Minister  spoke  at  our  meeting  on  Monday. 
Therefore,  it  was  that  we  did  feel  with  Canada  that  there  might  be 
under  a  proposal  of  this  kind,  a  danger  to  the  autonomy  of  us  all — 
not  only  us  here,  but  the  self-governing  Colonies  as  well.  In  the 
self-governing  Colonies,  as  with  us,  I  need  scarcely  remind  the 
members  of  the  Conference,  the  basis  of  all  British  government  is 
the  responsibility  of  Ministers  to  their  Parliaments;  not  only,  as 
here,  our  responsibility  to  the  British  Parliament,  but  your  respon- 
sibility to  your  Parliaments.  I  venture  to  think  that  to  do  anything 
to  establish  a  body  that  might  interpose  in  any  way  between  Ministers 
and  the  Parliaments  to  which  they  are  responsible  might  almost 
endanger  the  liberties  which  ought  to  be  inviolate.  I  for  my  part 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  body  in  any  way  independent  of 
Ministers  here  or  in  the  Colonies,  established  in  this  country,  could 
be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
know  it  is  said  that  nothing  executive  is  intended,  and  it  is  to  be 
nothing  but  advisory.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  think  that  that  entirely 
removes  the  objection.  We  have,  even  in  private  life,  sometimes 
had  experience  of  the  candid  friend,  the  man  whose  advice  we  cannot 
avoid  listening  to.  though,  perhaps,  it  does  not  always  strengthen 
our  hands  in  the  process.  I  venture  to  think  that  there  would  be  a 
relative  danger,  but  of  course  under  all  the  circumstances  a  much 
more  important  danger,  in  the  establishment  of  a  body  in  any  way 
independent  in  connection  with  these  Conferences;  and  I  think  I 
may  sav  for  my  colleagues  that  we  all  think  Ministers  must  be 
secured  in  the  direct  responsibility  which  they  hold  to  their  Parlia- 
ments. 

There  is  another  point  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  referred  to,  and 
which  I  would  just  like  to  touch  on  for  a  moment,  and  that  is  that 
we  already  have  a  constitutional  link  between  the  government  of  this 
country  and  the  governments  in  the  Colonies  through  the  Governor 
himself.  I  hesitate  to  say  much  about  that  in  the  presence  of  my 
colleagues,  who  have  had  much  greater  experience  of  the  working  of 
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^7thD  A  Srif"      ^an  ^  ^ave»  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  the  Governor's  position 
1907.    '  *s  an  important  one,  and  his  influence  is  often  very  great,  if  I  may 

  make  one  personal  allusion,  I  speak  from  a  recollection  of  chapters 

bmierial  iQ  my  own  family  history,  and  from  my  experience  of  the  last 
Council,     eighteen  months  in  this  Office.    You  must  recognize,  I  am  sure, 

(Chairman.)  every  one  of  you,  that  we  endeavour  to  send  out  to  the  self-governing 
Colonies  men  who  are  of  a  standing  and  calibre  to  fulfil  those  duties. 
A  change  in  the  relations  here  might  make  that  very  difficult,  and 
there  would  be  a  danger,  I  think,  of  the  influence  of  the  Governor 
being  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  opportunities  of  influence  res- 
tricted, and  of  course  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  the 
Service  less  attractive  to  men  of  ability  and  energy.  I  do  not  wish 
to  press  that  point  in  any  way  too  far,  but  I  think  it  is  one  worth 
bearing  in  mind  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

In  what  I  have  said  hitherto,  I  have,  no  doubt,  rather  assumed 
that  I  was  speaking  of  what  I  imagine  possibly  might  be  the  idea 
underlying  the  New  Zealand  resolution  as  to  an  Imperial  Council 
in  place  of  this  Conference.  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  that  that 
is  practicable,  at  any  rate  in  the  meantime;  I  would  not  put  it  aside 
altogether.  A  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  practicable.  I  have 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  the  link  of  responsibility  between  govern- 
ments and  their  parliaments.  I  can  appeal  to  those  here  who  have 
had  experience  of  federations  that  that  is  borne  in  mind  when  the 
federation  itself  is  called  into  existence.  It  is  to  a  Federal  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Federal  Government  is  responsible.  If  we  ever  in 
future  ages  come  to  a  federation  of  the  Empire,  which  is  a  dream 
that  men  have  entertained,  it  must  proceed,  I  maintain,  on  the  same 
principle,  and  whether  the  time  will  come  when  science  and  the 
inventor  may  make  that  practicable — and  one  feels  a  doubt  whether 
one  ought  to  put  any  limit  to  the  triumphs'which  await  science  and 
the  inventor — still,  at  any  rate,  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  discussion 
to-day,  and  we  must  deal  with  the  problems  as  we  find  them.  I 
would  only  just  say,  therefore,  that  with  regard  to  this  meeting  I 
understand  the  Conference  is,  with  practical  unanimity,  agreed — I 
think  I  may  put  it  as  far  as  that — to  accept  the  designation  of 
"Imperial  Conference."  I  think,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  speak  for 
His  Majesty's  Government,  that  we  would  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
accept  that  designation,  and  to  allow  the  matter  to  stand  as  regards 
that  branch  of  the  subject,  on  that  footing.  I  think  that  designa- 
tion originally  came  from  Canada,  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  I  may 
assume  that  Canada  would  carry  us  so  far.  I  think  that  can  be 
taken  as  one  result,  but  I  should  not  like  to  limit  the  resolution  to 
that.  The  Prime  Minister  spoke  with  emphasis  on  Monday  of  his 
desire  for  some  means  of  "  maintaining  the  impetus.''  This  is  really 
a  discussion  of  business  relations,  not  quite  on  the  same  grade, 
perhaps,  as  the  former  part  of  the  subject,  but  still  of  immense  im- 
portance. I  should  like,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Deakiu,  to  say 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  I  am  ashamed  in  any  way  of 
the  submissions  which  have  been  made  to  this  Conference.  It  is  not 
only  the  Colonial  Office,  but  every  department,  I  think  I  might  say, 
of  the  British  Government,  who  have  been  concerned  in  laying  before 
the  Conference  what  I  venture  to  maintain  are  a  remarkable  series 
of  papers.  It  has  been  our  business  in  the  Colonial  Office,  of  course, 
to  co-ordinate  and  arrange  them,  but  we  do  not  profess  to  take  credit 
for  more  than  it  hns  been  our  duty  to  do.    What  I  hope  is  that  the 
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Conference  will  now,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  the  business  of  these  Second  Day. 
meetings  has  been  completed,  feel  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  done  17th19^7pr  ' 

all  they  can  to  put  the  subjects  before  them  orderly  and  with  full   1 

information,  and  will,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  express  approval  of  the  Proposed 
efforts  of  my  friends  the  Secretaries,  who  have  been  mainly  responsi-  Council' 
ble  in  this  matter.  But  it  is  said  that  even  if  that  is  so  this  work  is  (Chairman  ) 
ephemeral ;  when  the  Conference  is  dissolved  the  organisation  disap- 
pears and  the  thread  is  lost.  I  am  not  quite  clear  that  I  should  even 
admit  that  altogether.  I  think,  in  justice  to  my  office,  and  injustice  to 
the  other  offices  of  the  British  Government,  that  if  you  study  these 
papers — for  instance,  this  paper  laid  before  you  describing  the  pro- 
gress of  events — you  will  find  that  a  good  deal  has  been  done  on  a 
number  of  subjects  between  the  last  Conference  and  this.  I  am  not 
in  the  least  inclined  to  dispute  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in 
more  continuity,  but  I  would  say  so  under  one  condition,  that  I 
think  that  any  organisation  established  for  that  purpose  must  be 
under  a  responsible  head.  We  must  remember  that  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  subjects  which  come  before  the  Conference  are  highly- 
confidential.  They  are  matters  which  deal  with  information  from 
official  sources.  If  we  advance  so  far  as  to  approach  a  remedy,  that 
remedy  must  be  obtained,  either  in  this  country  or  in  the  Colonies, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  legislature. 

I  may  refer  to  some  observations  that  have  been  made  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Colonial  Office  should  cease 
to  be  in  communication  with  the  responsibly-governed  Colonies,  and 
should  restrict  its  energies  to  the  Crown  Colonies.  No  doubt  at  one 
time  most  of  the  responsibly-governed  Colonies,  if  not  all  of  them, 
were  Crown  Colonies,  and  the  change  has  come  gradually.  To  a 
certain  extent  that  has  been  recognised  in  the  Office  itself.  Within 
the  last  year  we  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  very  shortly  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  we  have 
two  additions  to  the  number  of  self-governing  Colonies,  and  some 
re-organisation  of  our  office  would  be  desirable,  and  we  have  had  it 
under  consideration.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  Conference  will 
call  upon  the  Colonial  Office  to  provide  for  the  continuity  which  it 
desires.  If  the  Conference  should  so  call,  I  venture  to  reply  that 
the  Colonial  Office  will  do  its  best  to  meet  it.  I  cannot  answer  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Conference  will  so  act,  but  I  should  not 
like  to  pass  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  an 
expression  of  his  opinion  of  the  work  done,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
work  had  been  done  by  the  Colonial  Office  during  the  long  period 
of  his  experience.  It  is  a  testimony  which  we  value  very  much.  I 
would  venture  on  my  own  part  to  say  that  my  experience,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  would  certainly  be  in  the  same  direction,  ,and  I  say  that 
with  the  greater  freedom  because  I  am  not  a  permanent  member  of 
this  Office;  I  am  only  one  of  those  political  will-o'-the-wisps  who 
pass  through  it  and  have  gone.  I  have  found  here,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  the  members  of  the  staff  of  this  Office,  an  absolutely  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  interests  committed  to  their  charge,  and  va 
determination  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies  as  they  come 
to  them  without  fear,  or  prejudice,  or  favour. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  say  that  if  the  Conference  will  allow  us  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  undertake  to  do  our  best  to  devise  methods  for 
securing  the  continuity  which  is  desired.   As  I  said,  I  have  had  this 
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matter  under  consideration,  and  I  might,  perhaps,  have  elaborated  a 
scheme  for  submission  to  this  Conference,  but  I  thought  that  on  the 
whole  it  was  better  not  to  forestrll  the  Conference.  I  desire  to  get 
suggestions  from  the  members  of  the  Conference,  which  I  shall,  of 
course,  be  only  too  pleased  to  take  advantage  of  so  far  as  I  can.  But 
if  the  principle  is  accepted,  further  conferences  of,  perhaps,  a  more 
confidential  character,  may  take  place  during  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  matter  may  be  arranged.  If  this  could  be  done  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  should  secure  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
of  the  propositions  put  before  us  in  the  resolution  from  Australia. 
If  the  Conference  should  lay  stress  upon  any  subject  the  consideration 
of  it  would  be  early  and  would  be  continuous ;  any  inquiry  would  be 
completed,  and  when  the  inquiry  was  completed,  then  the  subject 
would  be  fully  prepared  with  the  fullest  details,  as  Mr.  Deakin  desires, 
for  the  next  Conference;  or,  what  I  think  is  a  suggestion  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  it  might  in  many  cases  with 
great  advantage  be  dealt  with,  as  the  shipping  question  has  been  dealt 
with  this  year — by  a  subsidiary  conference  which  could  meet  with  less 
inconvenience,  no  doubt,  to  the  Colonies  and  Colonial  Ministers,  but 
which,  as  that  Conference  to  which  I  have  referred  shows,  may  have 
great  results.  The  Prime  Minister  called  your  attention  to  that  on 
Monday. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  very  much,  and  I  hope  I  have  not 
detained  the  meeting  at  too  great  length  as  it  is.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  put  frankly  before  you  the  difficulties  which  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  feel  in  establishing  a  body  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  May  I  say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  this  secretariat  should  be  under  the  Prime  Minister.  I 
have  only  to  bear  my  testimony  to  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  said 
as  to  the  extreme  strain  which  would  be  put  on  the  Prime  Minister 
by  such  a  course.  I  cannot  think  myself  that  it  can  be  the  case  that 
the  business  would  be  of  small  dimensions.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  communications  between  ourselves  and  the  Governments  of  the 
responsible  self-governing  Colonies  will  for  long  be  constant,  and  that 
we  shall  act  in  concert,  and  the  more  we  do  so.  the  more  important  it 
is  that  the  business  should  be  transacted  in  a  large  office  where  we  can 
command  full  strength. 

An  observation  was  made,  I  think,  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  with  re- 
gard to  the  opportunities  that  this  system  which  has  been  adumbrated 
might  give  for  communications  between  the  Colonies  themselves.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  why  there  should  be  a  difficulty  now.  Accord- 
ing to  our  present  system,  I  think  when  a  subject  arises  between  us 
and  any  one  Colony,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  others,  it  is  our 
practice  to  forward  the  communication  to  the  others,  and.  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  are  inter-communications  between  one  Colony  and  an- 
other. I  only  say  that  as  an  explanation  arising  out  of  the  observ- 
ation Sir  Joseph  Ward  made. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  can  suggest  as  to  the  next  step,  as  we  have 
all  expressed  our  opinions  on  these  matters,  but  whether  we  are  at 
this  moment  in  a  position  to  propose  or  prepare  a  resolution  for 
adoption,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAURIER:  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  as  I  un.l,  r 
stand  the  discussion  so  far,  upon  the  first  point,  that  there  should  be 
an  Imperial  Conference,  there  seems  to  be  practical  unanimity.  Upon 
the  second  point,  as  to  how  it  should  be  composed,  that  is  the  question 
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next  for  consideration.  1  take  it  that  the  Imperial  Conference  is  Second  Day. 
practically  a  representation  of  all  the  self-governing  Governments  to  1"tll19^-pr 

meet  periodically  with  the  Imperial  Government  here  in  London.   1 

There  may  be  some  discussion  and  valuable  exchange  of  opinion  as  Proposed 
to  how  this  Conference  should  be  composed.    I  listened  with  a  great  Council^ 
deal  of  attention  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Deakin,  and,  I  think,  /gjr  wilf rid 
supported  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  that  whereas  in  the  past  these  con-  Laurier.) 
ferences  have  been  presided  over  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  the  Prime  Minister  should  be  joined  in  order  to  affirm  the 
fact  that  it  is,  as  I  ventured  to  express  it  the  other  day,  a  conference 
between  governments  and  governments. 

Next,  as  to  what  was  originally  the  thought,  that  there  should  be 
an  adjunct  body  to  sit  here  in  London  permanently  during  the  three 
or  four  years  that  the  Conference  would  be  absent  from  London. 
This  point  is  reduced  now  to  having  a  secretariat.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  upon  that.  I  have  said,  and 
T  can  only  repeat  that  I  approach  this  subject  with  a  very  open  mind. 
I  have  listended  with  very  great  attention  to  the  observations  of  my 
three  colleagues,  Mr.  Deakin,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  Dr.  Jameson. 
They  protest,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  quite  sincere  about  that,  that 
such  a  secretariat  would  not  have  any  work  to  do  more  than  is  implied 
in  the  word  "  secretariat,"  that  it  would  not  be  an  independent  body, 
but  a  dependent  body.  I  know  that  is  the  intention.  But  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  see  how  the  organisation  of  such  a  body  is  to  be 
anything  else  but  that  of  an  independent  body.  Whom  are  they  going 
to  advise?  Whose  suggestions  are  they  to  receive?  On  what  authority 
are  they  to  act?  What  work  shall  they  do?  What  advice  shall  they 
give?  Shall  they  give  independent  advice?  What  reports  shall  they 
make?  I  can  conceive  that  a  body  of  that  kind  might  be  instructed 
to  prepare  some  work  here  and  there  occasionally,  but  during  four  or 
five  years  they  would  be  here  all  by  themselves  taking  the  suggestions 
of  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  It  was  suggested  by  my  friends.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  and  Mr.  Deakin,  that  they  should  be  under  the  control 
nf  the  Prime  Minister,  but  even  that  I  am  not  satisfied  is  practicable. 
If  Mr.  Deakin  can  satisfy  me  that  it  is  practicable,  I  am  prepared  to 
listen  to  his  observations,  but  at  the  present  time  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  is  a  practical  step  which  would  meet  with  any  substantial 
result.  On  the  contrary.  I  believe  such  a  body  would  in  the  necessity 
of  things  be  always  inclined  to  act  independently,  and  I  share  alto- 
gether the  view  of  Lord  Elgin  that  for  the  present  no  such  body 
should  exist,  but  that,  on  the  principle  of  responsible  government,  no 
one  should  give  advice  of  any  kind  except  a  man  who  is  responsible 
directly  to  the  people. 

These  are  the  views  I  have  to  present  at  this  moment,  and  of 
course  we  approach  all  these  points  in  a  confidential  manner  at  this 
table,  being  ready  to  exchange  our  views  and  receive  suggestions.  As 
Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  have  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  these  matters,  if  they  have  any  further  suggestions  to  make,  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  be  very  willing  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Lord  Elgin,  the  emphasis  which  you  laid  upon 
the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  you  could  not  consent  to  the 
creation  of  .any  body  which  should  be  independent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  is  one  which  will  be  cordially  re-echoed  by  every 
representative  from  the  self-governing  Colonies.  We  could  take 
back  no  proposition  more  unpalatable  to  those  whom  we  represent 
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than  one  for  the  creation  of  an  authority  which  would  have  control 
over  them  and  not  he  subject  to  their  control.  No  such  suggestion 
was  ever  intended.  Certainly  it  was  never  present  to  my  mind,  and 
certainly  it  would  be  repudiated  by  our  Parliaments.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, quite  apply  the  same  doctrine  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  did.  He, 
at  all  events,  had  not  excluded  it  from  his  mind,  when  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  secretariat.  Before  coming  to  that  second  branch 
of  the  subject,  let  me  hope  no  remark  that  I  made  would  bear  one 
interpretation  which  you  appeared  to  think  possible  with  regard  to 
the  submission  of  work  to  this  Conference.  I  have  to  say  that  the 
first  Conference,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which  has  been  in  any  way 
properly  equipped,  has  been  this  Conference.  You  have  been  good 
enough  to  add  to  the  information  supplied  some  other  information — 
I  think  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  us — most  of  it  already  complete, 
which  is  very  valuable.  I  had  not  certainly  any  intention  of  imply- 
ing any  defect  on  the  part  of  the  submissions  to  this  Conference 
under  present  conditions.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  result  of  those 
submissions  reaches  us  just  as  we  are  arriving  or  have  arrived  in  this 
country,  and  I  candidly  confess  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
and  with  long  hours  of  wakefulness,,  and  constant  occupation,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  read  a  single  line  of  them.  On  coming  to 
London,  especially  after  a  long  interval,  being  met  with  the  over- 
whelming kindness  which  all  visitors  experience,  and  also  met  with  a 
rush  of  official  and  business  communications  of  one  kind  or  another, 
which  have  been  apparently  suspended  for  the  purpose  of  constitut- 
ing a  shower  when  we  arrive,  it  has  been  perfectly  impossible,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  give  that  valuable  information  the 
consideration  which  it  deserves.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  secre- 
tariat is  that  not  only  that  the  information  should  be  obtained  up  to 
date,  but  that  it  should  be  available  at  a  time  and  in  a  place  where 
it  could  be  properly  weighed  and  criticised  beforehand.  I  have  no 
doubt  as  we  proceed  we  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  Of  course  some  part  of  the  information  can 
scarcely  be  prepared  until  the  last  moment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Some  portion  of  it,  but  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  come  here  equipped  for  work,  that  it  should  be  in  our  possession 
much  longer  than  these  valuable  summaries  have  yet  been. 

With  respect  to  one  allusion  your  Lordship  made  to  this  very 
interesting  paper,  which  is  called  "  Notes  upon  the  action  taken 
"  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  last  Colonial  Conference  of  1902," 
there  is  on  page  2,  the  resolution  of  1902  quoted  "  That  so  far  as 
"  may  be  consistent  with  the  confidential  negotiations  on  treaties 
"with  Foreign  Powers  the  views  of  the  Colonies  affected  should  be 
"  obtained,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  give 
"  adhesion  to  such  treaties."  There  is  a  statement  that  a  despatch 
was  sent  to  the  Colonial  Oovernments,  and  a  memorandum  on  the 
means  of  facilitating  such  communications  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
present  Conference.  What  I  should  liko  to  be  informed,  and  am  not 
informed  by  this  memorandum,  is  whether  any  treaties  of  any  kind 
have  been  negotiated  since  that  resolution  was  carried,  and.  if  so, 
did  any  communications  pass  with  any  and  which  of  our  govern- 
ments in  relation  to  them. 


CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  want  an  answer  off-hand? 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  should  not  object,  but  do  not  expect  it.    There  Second  Day. 
have  been  treaties.    My  memory,  I  think,  recalls  a  R  >umanian  com-  1 ' ' ,119^7pri1' 
mercial  treaty,  anl  I  do  not  rec.ill  fr^m  memory — being  here  absent  ' 
from  my  Office — any  communication  with  regard  to  it,  though  I  by  Proposed 
no  means  assert  that  no  communication  was  sent  or  received.    There  Council? 
are  one  or  two  other  treaties  which  I  think  have  been  negotiated  . 
since  that  date,  on  which  I  should  be  glad  to  be  supplied  with  in-  1  >a>rman.) 
formation  to  supplement  this  interesting  paper. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  am  informed  by  the  Secretary  that  treaties  are 
sent  out  in  a  general  despatch. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  I  might  have  a  list  of  the  treaties  sent  out  to 
us,  I  should  be  obliged.  Further  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  alluded  to  my  suggestion  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
Prime  Minister  at  future  Conferences.  That  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  deliberation  by  this 
Conference,  so  soon  as  we  pass  from  the  general  question.  It  appears 
to  me  that  this  suggestion  would  raise  the  status  of  the  Conference; 
it  would  place  the  Governments  represented  here  in  precisely  the 
same  position  in  every  respect,  and  is  therefore  of  value  and  of 
weight.  If  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  presided  either  in 
fact  or  by  deputy  at  meetings  of  future  Conferences,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  greater  prestige  would  attach  to  them  where  prestige  is 
most  important,  especially  in  the  outlying  dominions.  That  is  part 
of  the  proposal  which  we  made  as  to  ex-ofpcio  representation.  It  is 
not  intended  in  any  way  to  ask  for  particular  persons  or  in  the  least 
degree  to  reflect  upon  any  other  members  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  would  no  doubt  be  the 
deputy  whom  for  most  purposes  the  Prime  Minister  would  select.  But 
if  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  expressly  select  a  deputy,  perhaps  the 
character  of  these  meetings  would  be  emphasised  by  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  which  I  think  fell  from  my  friend  on  the  left  at  the 
previous  meeting,  that  the  senior  Prime  Minister  present  from  over 
the  sea  might  very  fittingly  preside  at  some,  at  all  events,  of  the 
meetings  of  conferences  of  this  kind  in  the  absence  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  the  absence  of  his  imme- 
diate or  usual  deputy.  That,  too,  may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  com- 
paratively formal  question,  but  if  it  were  needed  to  convey  by  means 
of  an  object  lesson  to  the  dominions  beyond  the  sea  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  generosity  with  which  we  are  treated  here,  and  of  the 
footing  on  which  the  Government  of  this  country  has  always  con- 
sented to  meet  us,  I  do  not  think  any  object  lesson  more  expressive 
than  that  could  be  obtained.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  these  points  as  of 
importance  in  themselves,  but  the  number  of  people  who  are  able  to 
be  impressed  with  an  idea,  or  with  a  suggestion  of  a  principle,  only, 
or  most  effectively,  by  some  such  means  is  great.  I  am  sure  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  does  not  suspect  me  of  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  adding  to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  this 
body. 

The  suggestion  which  I  have  the  temerity  to  make  as  to  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  self-governed  communities  with  the  Prime  Minister, 
was,  I  left  fully  aware,  open  to  severe  criticism,  but  it  is  recom- 
mended very  strongly  for  special  reasons.  It  is  a  symbol;  it  is  a 
recognition  parallel  with,  and  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  has 
been  embodied  in  the  phrase  that  this  is  a  meeting  of  governments 
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with  governments,  or  Prime  Ministers  with  Prime  Ministers,  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  happily  put  it.  Again,  the  idea  passed  through  my 
mind,  though  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  work  it  out  in  detail,  that 
as  this  Conference  was  one  of  governments  with  governments  its 
Secretariat  is  intended  to  represent  all  those  governments.  It  should 
therefore  be  presided  over,  being  in  this  country,  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  it  was  again  my  friend  on  the 
left  who  put  that. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  Conference  is  presided  over  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  but  the  Prime  Minister  would  not  preside  over  the  Secre- 
tariat. 

Mr.  DEAEXN:  He  must,  according  to  my  thinking,  to  this  ex- 
tent, because  the  Secretariat  is  in  this  country  and  he  is  the  Prime 
Minister  of  this  country  and  practically  the  only  Prime  Minister 
always  in  this  country.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  takes  the  practical  point, 
that  there  must  be  a  head,  and  that  with  us  means  a  responsible 
Minister,  to  whom  this  Secretariat  should  look.  Even  if  it  were 
constituted  on  the  plan  which  Dr.  Jameson  suggested,  there  must  still 
be  some  person  to  whom  constant  reference  may  be  made  and  whose 
yes  or  no  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  final.  There  must  be  executive 
authority.  If  an  office  of  that  kind  were  established,  the  head  of  it 
could  only  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  the  only 
Prime  Minister  available  for  that  purpose.  It  would  be  an  office  of 
all  the  Governments,  so  to  speak,  but  as  an  office  under  the  active 
executive  direction,  so  far  as  that  is  needed,  of  the  Prime  Minister 
himself. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Under  him  as  representing  all  the  others.  You 
can  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  DE AKIN:  That  is  matter  of  discussion.  I  am  endeavouring 
to  reply  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  inquiry,  at  the  same  time  appropriat- 
ing my  friend's  arguments  and  suggestions. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  Prime  Minister,  as  representing  all  the 
Prime  Ministers. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  represents  all  the  Prime  Ministers,  but  be 
primarily  represents  his  own  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  of  this 
country  would  require  to  be  satisfied  that  their  Prime  Minister's 
authority,  so  far  as  it  went,  was  actual  and  not  nominal.  There  must 
be  some  authority  over  the  Secretariat,  and  the  proper  authority  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  I  admit,  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  the  tasks  of  Prime  Ministers,  even  in  outlying 
countries,  are  great.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Dr.  Jameson  and  no  doubt 
all  round  this  table,  would  bear  almost  universal  testimony  that  none 
of  us  having  experience  of  that  office  find  the  day  long  enough,  or  our 
capacities  for  work  equal  to  what  we  wish.  But  that  is  so  in  all 
communities,  and  is  only  proportionately  greater  in  the  greatest  of 
communities.  Every  Prime  Minister  in  every  part  of  this  Empire 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  or  lys  successor  must  be  prepared,  as  the 
years  pass  by,  to  take  more  and  more  responsibility.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  selection,  putting  some  responsibilities  aside,  and  adopting 
others  in  their  stead.  The  mere  fact  that  a  proposal  means  more 
work  for  an  already  over-burdened  man,  if  that  were  the  final  argu- 
ment, would  cripple  our  political  development  altogether.  Lord  Elgin 
said  with  perfect  accuracy  that  there  would  be,  and  in  fact  there  are, 
i  trreat  many  communications  passing  between  th<>  self-governing 
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Colonies  and  any  central  office  in  London.  When  I  said  there  would  Second  Day. 
be  only  a  small  number  I  meant  a  small  number  really  calling  for  the  1,thi907Pri1' 

personal  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.    As  you,  Lord   '- 

Elgin,  are  aware,  a  great  number  of  our  despatches  are  requests  for  Proposed 
information  or  replies  to  requests  for  information,  or  deal  with  mat-  Qmncil. 
ters  of  that  kind,  which,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  need  not  reach  ^r 
you  at  all,  except  in  the  sense  that  you  are  satisfied  your  officers  do  Deakin.) 
their  duty. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  I  made  an  observation  with  reference  to 
that  point  that  it  would  mean  the  creation  of  a  new  office  of  consider- 
able size. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  idea  we  have  of  it  would  be  that  those  mat- 
ters would  still  go  to  the  departments  which  now  deal  with  them. 
There  is  no  idea  of  appointing  an  immense  secretariat  to  cope  with 
them.  All  the  departments  of  this  Government  would  remain — the 
Colonial  Office,  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Board  of  Trade — and  matters 
of  inquiry  and  ordinary  communications  would  go  to  those  depart- 
ments as  a  matter  of  course.  What  I  thought  might  be  attached  to 
the  Prime  Minister  personally  were  those  despatches  which  have 
respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  self-governing  functions  of  self-govern- 
ing communities,  all  great  constitutional  questions  or  matters  involv- 
ing constitutional  questions.  Those  happily  do  not  arise  frequently, 
and  would  not  therefore  involve  so  great  a  tax  upon  his  time  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  implied.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion,  I  have  hesitated  to  speak  at  the  length  that  the  subject 
really  demands,  because  I  thought  we  were  rather  approaching  a  gen- 
eral agreement  to  be  followed  up  by  dealing  with  points  detail  by 
detail.  I  apologise  for  having  taken  so  long,  but  cherish  these  ideas 
believing  they  can  be  realised  at  once  with  great  profit  and  with  a 
still  stronger  conviction  that  ultimately  the  development  of  these 
Conferences  is  likely  to  be  in  this  direction.  I  do  not  belittle  the  work 
of  the  Colonial  Office — it  is  simply  gigantic — but  the  Colonial  Office 
finds  it  necessary  to  omit  India.  It  was  recognized  to  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  this  Office  to  include  the  administration  of  that  vast 
country  with  its  enormous  population.  In  the  same  way  the  Colonial 
Office  must  expect  to  see  the  self-governing  communities  outgrow  its 
capacity  for  control,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. I  think  the  Secretary  of  State  has  told  us  that  he  has  as 
much  work  as  he  can  transact  at  the  present  time,  yet,  so  far  from  the 
calls  upon  him  diminishing  from  this  great  array  of  countries  whose 
names  I  see  emblazoned  on  the  outside  of  those  wall  maps.  I  know, 
and  we  all  know,  that  these  calls  are  increasing,  owing  to  the  strides 
being  made  in  the  development  of  those  countries.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  one  speech  of  yours,  Lord  Elgin,  and  another  by  your  able 
associate,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  which  conveyed  to  the  people  of 
this  country  and  our  people  some  proper  sense  of  the  immensity  of 
the  great  Crown  colonies  of  which  we  confess  we  do  not  possess  much 
knowledge,  any  more  than  the  people  here  possess  knowledge  of  us. 
You  have  an  enormous  task  of  administration  there.  But  the  success- 
ful administration  of  those  Colonies  calls  for  methods  of  adminis- 
tration and  treatment  and  begets  an  attitude  of  mind,  based  upon 
presuppositions  and  preconceptions,  which  cannot  be  escaped  from 
but  which  do  not  at  all  attach  to  self-governing  states,  which  are 
quite  foreign  to  us,  and  give  us  a  general  sense  of  discussing  a  ques- 
tion with  persons  who  have  already  made  up  their  minds  upon  it  od 
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Second  Pay.  another  basis  altogether.  Consequently,  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  no 
1'l9W>ri  *  renecti°n  to  sav  that  this  great  department  has  already  ample  and 
growing  work  on  its  hands  apart  from  the  self-governing  communities, 
and  that  in  course  of  time  it  must  expect  to  see  those  communities, 
first  of  all  relieving  the  Department  by  undertaking  a  good  deal  more 
for  themselves,  and  next,  by  sending  their  despatches  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  where  they  will  not  be  jostled  in  a  Department  over-bur- 
dened with  administrative  work  alike  and  yet  different  in  character. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  In  reference  to  the  resolution  moved  by 
New  Zealand,  which  appears  to  have  conveyed  the  impression,  as  I 
infer  from  some  observations  that  have  been  made,  that  we  wanted 
to  have  an  Imperial  Council  of  an  executive  character,  or  with  some 
authority  to  act  independently  of  the  British  Government  or  of  our 
own  Governments,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  on  receipt  of  the 
despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  asking  what 
resolution  the  New  Zealand  Government  desired  to  submit,  I  sent  a 
memorandum  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  without  any  resolu- 
tions at  all.  I  gave  him  a  heading  of  the  subjects  that  New  Zealand 
thought  should  come  up  here  for  consideration.  My  own  view  was 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  submit  resolutions  from  our  Colony,  and 
it  was  only  oh  further  application  from  the  Governor,  requesting 
that  it  should  be  sent  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  that  I  responded 
to  it.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  because  the  resolution  I  submit 
is  "  That  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire,  and  facilitate 
"  the  dealing  with  questions  that  affect  the  Oversea  Dominions,  if 
"  an  Imperial  Council  were  established  to  which  each  of  the  self- 
"  governing  Colonies  could  send  a  representative."  I  may  say  that  in 
public  utterances  of  mine  in  my  own  country  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  such  a  Council  would  be  a  Council  of  advice,  and  of  advice  only 
and  I  have  not  suggested  at  any  time  in  our  country  that  we  should 
be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Council  which  should 
have  executive  authority,  because  I  am  personally  opposed  to  it.  I 
believe  it  would  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  carry  on  satisfactorily 
our  present  system  of  self-government  if  any  such  body  were  created 
with  any  such  authority,  between  our  Government  and  the  British 
Government.  I  do  not  wish  the  impression  to  go  abroad  that  I  have 
proposed  establishing  anything  of  the  kind,  because  i  have  not.  In 
that  respect  I  wish  to  say  that  the  criticisms  of  the  general  views  put 
forth  in  reference  to  the  body  that  might  be  created  in  England,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  really  do  not  apply,  and  I  wish  to  add  that 
the  people  in  my  country  are  not  favourable  to  such  a  suggestion. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  I  put  it  hypothetically. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  so;  but  a  hypothetical  observation 
when  seen  in  cold  print  might  convey  an  impression  that  the  Colony 
itself  was  desirous  of  doing  something  which  we  are  not  desirous  of 
doing,  to  which  I  am  personally  opposed,  and  to  which  I  have  never 
been  favourable.  Then  I  do  not  quite  understand,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  information  upon  it,  what  was  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  when  he  asked  the  question  "  will  the  Colonial 
Office  provide  for  the  continuity  desired?" 

CHAIRMAN:  Will  the  Conference  ask  the  Colonial  Office  to 
provide  the  continuity? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Do  you  mean  the  expense? 
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CHAIRMAN:  No 
lion.    What  I  meant  was  that  if  the  Conference  approved  we  were 
prepared  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  providing  the  continuity  which  is 
aimed  at  in  these  resolutions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  As  a  permanency,  do  you  mean? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  as  a  permanency. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Then,  I  now  quite  understand  the  point. 
I  only  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  as  I  tried  to  do  during  the 
course  of  my  observations —  and  I  was  limiting  my  observations 
necessarily  with  a  view  to  having  a  preliminary  discussion  upon  this 
matter — that,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  we  have  never  had 
anything  but  the  highest  respect  for  the  gentlemen  who  from  time  to 
time  have  filled  the  office  of  governor  in  our  country.  We  have  found 
the  governors  sent  out  from  time  to  time,  men  of  the  highest  integ- 
rity, and  their  desire  has  been  not  only  to  help  the  Old  land,  but  to 
help  the  land  to  which  they  have  been  sent  as  representatives  of  the 
King.  In  that  respect  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  a  perma- 
nency of  advice  as  between  the  respective  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
self-governing  countries  and  the  representative  appointed  by  the  Old 
land  itself.  In  regard  to  the  machinery  that  has  existed  up  to  now, 
we  are  not  reflecting  upon  it  in  any  way  whatever,  and,  last  of  all,  I 
neither  conveyed,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  impression  that  the  Colo- 
nial Office  and  the  important  executive  officers  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  have  done  anything  other  than  their  duty  in  every  possible 
way  and  with  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  our 
country.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  on  that  suggestion  of  Lord 
Elgin,  that,  of  course,  I  was  aware  of  the  system  of  communications 
being  forwarded  to  the  respective  governments,  and  also  of  their 
having  the  right  to  communicate  with  one  another.  That  is  the 
case;  but  there  are  subjects  upon  which,  under  existing  conditions, 
except  privately  or  semi-officially,  I,  for  one,  would  not  presume  to 
send  a  communication  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  another  country. 
There  are  some  matters  which  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  right  to 
confer  with  one  another  upon.  Again,  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
the  present  machinery  or  system  under  which  communications  are 
sent  to  our  governments.  Far  from  it;  but  in  our  country  there  are 
matters  which  crop  up,  which,  in  their  general  bearing,  are  of  im- 
portance to  ourselves,  upon  which  I  want  the  opportunity  and  the 
right  to  have  a  consultation  with,  or  advice  from,  other  Prime  Min- 
isters if  I  so  desire.  The  all-important  fact  exists  that  the  present 
system  is  incomplete,  and  if  a  permanent  Conference  is  established, 
including  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  we  could  be  in  consulta- 
tion with  each  other  on  matters  of  consequence  to  our  countries 
which  are  growing  at  an  enormous  rate,  and  which  are  so  scattered. 
I  wish  to  make  that  clear,  because  I  recognise  the  difficulties  in  es- 
tablishing a  basis  to  create  an  Imperial  Conference,  and  those  diffi- 
culties have  presented  themselves  right  away  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  I  want,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  am  broaching  this  question,  not  with  the  object  of  being  put  upon 
my  defence  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  work  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  because  that  is  not  in  question  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  do  the  work  in  a  way  that  no  one  can 
reasonably  find  fault  with;  but  the  point  is  rather  the  difficulties 
created  by  our  self-governing  countries  growing  at  such  an  enormoua 
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Second  Day.  pace,  and,  there  being  a  desire  on  their  part  to  be  brought  into  closer 
■vsm*^  contact  with  each  other  and  with  the  Mother  Land,  and  the  real  issue 

  is  can  we  establish  some  permanent  institution  to  enable  us  to  dis- 

Proposed     cuss  important  matters  of  mutual  concern,  and  above  all,  for  the 
Council.     strengthening  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World  too.    So  far  as 
{Sir  Joseph  ^cw  Zealand  is  concerned,  I  wish  at  once  to  say  that  whatever  deci- 
Ward.)      sion  is  arrived  at  as  to  how  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
interval  between  Conferences,  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  any  sugges- 
tion made  to  bear  our  full  proportion  of  the  cost  entailed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  secretariat  will  not  stand  on  a  popular  basis 
unless  that  responsibility  is  accepted.  The  contribution  may  be  cal- 
culated on  any  proportion  you  like. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  matter  of  cost  can  easily  be 
decided.  The  question  is,  whether  such  a  body  as  is  contemplated 
would  really  be  conducive  to  efficiency  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
objects  we  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Supposing  a  secretariat  were 
established  you  would  utilise  that  as  a  machine  for  the  inter-colonial 
communication  passing  between  one  Colony  and  another  in  which  the 
Imperial  Government  were  not  directly  involved? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  And  also  where  the  Imperial  Government  is 
involved. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Quite  so;  but  that  would  be 
one  of  the  functions  of  such  body. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :   Yes,  a  sort  of  nexus. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  have  listened  very  patiently  this  morning, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion as  regards  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  interest  which  obtains 
with  respect  to  these  Conferences  every  four  years.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting  to  have  listened  to  all  the  tentative  proposals  made  here 
this  morning,  and  I  think  we  should,  perhaps,  get  a  better  purview  of 
the  whole  position  if  Lord  Elgin  would  give  us  his  idea  of  the  mach- 
inery that  he  would  suggest.  We  would  then  get  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  position,  and  I  think  we  could  come  to  a  conclusion  more 
intelligently  after  having  all  the  proposals  laid  before  us. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  was  going  to  suggest  the  same  thing.  Some 
of  us  have  adumbrated  a  scheme  of  our  own  which  certainly  has  not 
met  with  universal  approval  all  round.  You,  my  Lord,  have  not  a 
scheme  yourself,  but  you  have  practically  indicated  to  us  that  His 
.Majesty's  Government  is  in  favour  of  doing  something  to  bring  about 
continuity  and  making  a  link  between  the  Conferences.  We  are  not 
talking  about  a  link  between  the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but  a  link  between  the  Con- 
ferences. You  have  indicated  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  be 
inclined  to  do  that,  and  we  have  indicated  a  link — at  least,  Mr. 
Deakin,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  I  have — by  means  of  the  secretariat 
which  we  have  ventured  to  sketch  out.  Certainly  that  has  not  met 
with  approval  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  only  a  qualified  approval 
from  General  Botha.  If  you  will  help  us  with  some  idea  of  how  the 
Colonial  Office  will  be  able  to  link  up  the  Conferences,  we  will  be  able 
to  get  on  further. 

(il.WKMAN:    I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  supposed  after  the 
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discussion,  following  the  practice  of  other  Conferences,  some  attempt  Second  Day. 

would  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  resolution,  and,  therefore,  I  thought  it  17tn  April, 

my  duty  to  draft — purely  for  consideration,  of  course, — a  resolution  1907' 

which  I  am  prepared  to  read.   I  may  say  that  we  base  this  on  a  resolu-  Proposed 

tion  of  the  last  Conference  with  the  necessary  alterations.    This  is  c^un"if' 

the  draft  which  has  been  prepared :   "  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  (Chairman  ) 

"of  the  Empire  if  (Imperial)  Conferences  are  held  every  four  (or 

"  five)  years  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  affecting  the 

"  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  over 

"  the  seas  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  the  Govern- 

"  ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Prime  Ministers  and  Govern- 

"  ments  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.    The  Secretary  of  State  for 

"  the  Colonies  is  requested  to  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences 

"  after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective 

"  Colonies.    In  case  of  any  emergency  arising  upon  which  a  special 

"  Imperial  Conference  may  have  been  deemed  necessary,  the  next 

"  ordinary  conference  to  be  held  not  sooner  that  three  years  thereafter. 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the  several  Gov- 

"  ernments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the  periods 

"  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have  been  or 

"  may  be  subjects  for  discussion,  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial 

"  staff,  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 

"  Colonies,  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the 

"  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of  conducting  eorres- 

"  pondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs.    That  upon  matters  of 

"  importance  requiring  consultation  in  common  either  in  this  country 

"  or  in  the  Colonies 'between  two  or  more  of  the  Governments  which 

"  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  next  Conference  or 

"  which  involve  subjects  of  a  minor  character,  subsidiary  Conferences 

"  should  be  held  between  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the 

"  Mother  Country  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  assume  that  in  this  resolution  New 
Zealand,  now  known  by  the  term  "  Colony,"  will  be  included  in  the 
expression  "  Dominion,"  which  I  think  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  if  we  could 
have  that  in  print  and  commence  with  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  was  going  to  make  the  very  same 
suggestion — that  we  should  have  it  in  print,  so  as  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity oi  looking  into  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  approach  the  hour  for  adjournment,  and  per- 
haps the  Conference  would  like  to  adjourn  now  and  consider  this 
resolution  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :   Could  we  have  a  copy  of  that  resolution  before 
it  comes  up  to-morrow? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  beg  to  submit  to  the  Conference  the  fol- 
lowing resolution :  "  That  this  Conference  desires  to  express  its  re- 
"  gret  at  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Seddon,  and  its  sense  of  the  loss 
"  the  Empire  has  thereby  sustained."  No  words  of  mine  are  necessary 
to  commend  this  resolution,  expressive  of  our  regret  at  the  demise  of 
a  great  Imperial  and  Colonial  statesman.  I  am  sure  that  will  be  the 
opinion  of  us  all. 

CHAIRMAN :  Certainly. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 
Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  11  o'clock. 
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1907. 

  Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 

Thursday,  18th  Aprtl,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  KG.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurer,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries (Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  William  Ltne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  State 

for  Trade  and  Customs  (Australia). 
The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 

New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

(Cape  Colony). 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  IIopwood,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G..)  T  .  .  -      ,  . 
„    „  i,r  t  .„„*.  mm     <  Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,  J 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

Sir  S.  G.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Im- 
perial Defence. 

Captain  J.  R.  Chancellor,  D.S.O.,  R.E.,  Secretary  of  the  Colo- 
nial Defence  Committee. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  a  question! 
CHAIRMAN :  Certainly. 

Sir  WILLIAM  I.YXK:  Yesterday  I  tried  to  listen  to  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place;  I  could  not  hear  it  very  well,  and  I  want  to 
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know  exactly  what  my  position,  at  any  rate,  is  at  the  Conference.  Third  Day. 
If  it  is  to  sit  and  listen  I  might  as  well  be  somewhere  else.    I  am  18tl1  April, 
sitting  a  long  way  away  from  my  Prime  Minister  and  I  cannot  com-  19<>7' 
municate  with  him  when  the  discussions  are  going  on;  and  what  I  <  Sir  William 
want  to  know,  Sir,  is  whether  it  would  be  out  of  order  if  I,  or  any  Lyne.) 
one  who  desired  to  say  a  word  or  two  upon  any  question,  were  either 
to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  so  or  to  do  so.   There  was  a  matter  yester- 
day which  I  did  not  understand  was  completed  until  I  saw  it  this 
morning  in  reference  to  the  word  "  Imperial."    I  wanted  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  that  because  I  do  not  agree  with  it  unless  the 
word  ''  Imperial  "  is  explained  as  to  what  its  intended  meaning  is. 
All  I  want  to  ask  you,  Sir,  now,  is  exactly  what  position  I  hold  at 
the  Conference.    I  understood  we  were  to  be  full  members  of  the 
Conference,  but  I  did  not  feel  so  yesterday, 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think,  Sir  William,  you  were  not  present  when 
we  were  discussing  this  on  the  former  occasion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  I  was,  part  of  the  time. 

CHAIRMAN :  What  I  understood — and  I  speak  in  the  presence 
of  my  colleagues — the  position  to  be  was  this,  that  in  future  we 
would  not  maintain  the  absolute  rule  which  was  laid  down  at  the 
last  Conference  by  which  the  membership  of  the  Conference  was  con- 
fined strictly  to  the  Prime  Ministers  themselves,  but  that  we  would 
admit  to  the  Conference  Room  freely  any  Minister  belonging  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Colonies  who  accompanied  their  Prime  Minis- 
ters. They  were  therefore  to  come  into  the  room  and  to  be  entitled 
to  sit  at  the  table,  but  I  also  suggested,  and  I  think  it  was  accepted 
by  the  members  of  the  Conference,  that  we  should  continue  the  prac- 
tice, that  their  presence  was  to  assist  the  Prime  Ministers  and  that, 
therefore,  it  depended  on  the  subject  under  discussion  which  of  any 
number  of  Ministers  in  attendance  should  take  part  in  the  particular 
discussion,  and  that  it  should  be  an  honourable  understanding 
between  us  that  not  more  than  one  Minister  from  each  Colony 
should  give  assistance  to  his  Prime  Minister  at  one  and  the  same 
meeting.  I  think  that  correctly  represents  the  state  of  affairs.  II 
there  is  anything  in  which  I  have  not  correctly  represented  it  perhaps 
some  one  will  correct  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  You  will  see  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me  to  confer  with  my  Prime  Minister,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  of 
any  assistance  to  him. 

CHAIRMAN :  With  regard  to  places  at  the  table,  I  am  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  but  as  soon  as  any  question  came  up 
on  which  a  Prime  Minister  wished  to  confer  with  his  minister  we 
would  place  him  next  to  his  Prime  Minister.  I  thought  on  this  occa- 
sion as  it  was  a  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  itself 
it  would  be  more  convenient  that  the  Prime  Ministers  should  sit  near 
this  end  of  the  table,  but  I  am  entirely  in  your  hands  in  that  respect. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  do  not  want  to  seem  persistent,  but 
the  position  that  I  feel  myself  placed  in  is  this:  I  am  present,  my 
mouth  is  shut.  I  have  to  take  all  the  responsibilities  of  what  takes 
place  here,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to  do  it  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  position  I  took  up  was  that  the 
Prime  Minister  should  be  assisted  by  their  colleagues.    That  was  my 
5S-4J 
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Third  Day.  view  from  the  first,  and  it  is  still  my  view.  My  view  was  that  any 
18t^lWPri'    Pr*me  Minister  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  presence  of  his  colleagues 

 '_       here  in  the  city,  would  be  very  much  more  satisfied  if  he  had  the 

(Sir  Wilfrii!  assistance  of  those  colleagues  at  the  Conference. 
Lanrier.)         gil  \yxLLIAM  LYNE:  I  cannot  hear. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATIMER:  I  say  that  the  position  I,  for  Canada, 
took  up  was  that  the  Prime  Ministers  should  have  the  privilege  of 
being  assisted  by  their  colleagues,  that  was  my  view  from  the  first. 
I  put  it  to  the  Conference,  but  I  did  not  press  it  to  a  conclusion  as 
there  seemed  a  difference  of  opinion  prevailing:  but  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  you  are  welcome  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  as  if  you 
were  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  My  feeling,  if  I  may  express  it,  is  that  I 
came  from  Australia  expecting  to  take  part  in  this  Conference  to  a 
certain  extent.  I  am  here  to  take  all  the  responsibility  which  I  will 
have  to  bear,  and  the  records  will  show  whether  I  am  present  or  not. 
but  I  am  not  allowed  even  to  say  two  words,  excepting  it  is  a  ease 
where  I  might  be  asked  to  come  here,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
not  to  take  that  responsibility  unless  I  can  sit  close  to  my  Prime 
Minister,  where  I  should  have  liked  to  be  yesterday. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  seems  to  me.  Sir  William  Lyne,  that  Lord 
Elgin  has  explained  that  you  have  a  perfect  right,  and  I  understood 
the  Conference  to  agree  that  the  Prime  Ministers  would  not  on  any 
particular  occasion  be  assisted  by  more  than  one;  but  it  is  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  colleague  how  much  the  Prime  Minister 
should  do,  and  how  much  the  colleague.  We  have  admitted  that  the 
Prime  Minister  can  have  his  colleague  talking-  upon  one  motion,  so 
long  as  it  is  one  only,  as  much  as  the  Prime  Minister  himself  if  he 
likes;  so  that  I  think  Sir  William  Lyne  is  really  part  of  the  Con- 
ference and  entitled  to  speak. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  I  am  only  a  small  part.  I  am  not  half  of 
myself  quite. 

•  Dr.  JAMESON :  Half  of  your  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  All  these  arrangements  are  temporary. 
We  are  discussing  the  constitution  of  the  Conference,  and  that  is  a 
thing  to  be  settled,  which  is  before  us  yet. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  did  not  want  to  say  much  on  any  but 
one  or  two  matters,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wanted  to  know  exactly 
the  position  I  am  in  because  I  do  not  want  to  get  Tip  and  say  any- 
thing and  be  called  to  order.  I  desire  to  know  beforehand  whether 
or  not  I  would  be  in  order  if  I  wanted  to  interject  something  or 
speak,  I  do  not  know  how  to  get  by  my  Prime  Minister,  but  if  I 
was  able  to  talk  to  him  at  the  table  it  would  obviate  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  objection  I  have.  Sitting  so  far  away  from  my  Prime  Minister 
so  that  I  cannot  confer  with  him  places  me  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion, a  position  I  was  never  placed  in  before  and  I  am  not  going  to 
be  now. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  Sir 
William  Lyne  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Deakin. 

[Another  member  of  the  Conference  was  understood  to  say  that 
both  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  W.  Lyne  could  speak  on  any  one  subject."] 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  T  do  not  like  to  disturb  anyone,  but  I 
do  not  wish  in  have  a  feeling  without  expressing  it. 
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FUTURE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CONFERENCE.        Third  Day. 

18th  April, 

CHAIRMAN :  May  we  proceed  ?  We  came  yesterday  to  the  point  1907' 
at  which  a  draft  resolution  was  submitted  by  myself  and  at  the  re-  Future 
quest  of  the  Conference  it  was  circulated  for  consideration  by  the  Con0sft'^<"1 
Prime  Ministers  before  this  meeting.  It  will  be  for  the  Conference  Conference 
to  say  whether  they  would  desire  to  consider  this  in  the  same  form  '  Sir  William 
as  we  did  yesterday,  that  is  to  say  in  the  form  of  a  general  dis-  yne' 
cussion,  or  whether  they  would  now  proceed  to  deal  with  it  more  in 
detail,  that  is  to  say  by  the  paragraphs  into  which  it  is  divided.  I 
may  have  myself  one  or  two  suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
different  parts  of  it  and  I  have  no  doubt  other  members  will,  but  I 
might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  this  much  at  the  beginning  that 
after  the  meeting  I  thought  it  desirable  to  inform  the  Prime  Minister 
as  to  the  views  expressed  by,  I  think  I  may  say,  all  the  members 
of  the  Conference,  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  designated  a  member  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  I  think  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  Conference  to 
know  that  my  right  honourable  friend  would  not  raise  any  objection 
to  that  course  being  taken  if  the  Conference  should  think  fit.  If 
that  was  done  I  would  venture  to  suggest — and  I  think  it  is  better 
to  mention  it  now.  because  it  carries  out  the  idea — that  the  wording 
might  be  a  little  altered  in  order  to  make  that  effective,  and  perhaps 
I  might  read  the  first  paragraph.  "  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
"  of  the  Empire  if  the  Conferences  to  be  called  Imperial  Conferences 
"  are  held  every  four  or  five,  years,  at  which  questions  of  common 
"  interest  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His 
"  Majesty's  Dominions  over  the  seas  may  be  discussed  and  considered 
"  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governments  of  the 
"  self-governing  Colonic*.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
"  dom  will  be  ex-officio  President  and  the  Prime  Minisers  of  the  self- 
"  governing  Colonies  ex-officio  members  of  the  Conference.  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
"  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 
"  and  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences  after  communication 
"with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Colonies."  That  would 
give  practical  effect  to  the  suggestion. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Lord  Elgin,  would  there  be  any  objection 
to  commence  this  Resolution  by  affirming  the  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  Imperial  Conference?  My  own  view,  looking 
forward  to  the  work  of  regular  Conferences,  is  that  we  should  at  this 
Conference  give  an  affirmative  expression  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Imperial  Conference,  and  if  you  would  agree  (it  is  on 
the  lines  really  of  what  is  proposed  in  the  Resolution)  I  would 
suggest  that  we  should  commence  it  by  stating  that  "  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Empire  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  permanent  Imperial 
Conference." 

The  CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  per- 
manr  nt "  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  meaning  of  the  word  '•permanent" 
is  to  affirm  permanent  Conferences  at  regular  periods.  There  is  no 
constitution  for  a  Conference;  if  it  were  possible  to  frame  a  Consti- 
tution by  which  a  Conference  could  be  set  up  the  word  "  permanent " 
would  be  unnecessary  as  the  constitution  itself  would  imply  per- 
manency.   In  the  absence  of  a  Constitution  I  think  we  ought  to 
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affirm  permanency  or  continuity  in  some  way,  so  that  at  all  events 
the  public  could  understand  that  this  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
Imperial  Conference.  I  do  not  attach  very  great  importance  to  the 
actual  word  "  permanent,"  but  I  think  up  till  now  it  has  been 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  irregular  assemblage  of  the  responsible 
heads  of  the  Governments  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
in  my  opinion  it  is  desirable  to  state  that  it  is  a  permanent  Im- 
perial Conference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Do  you  not  think  that  is  met  by  the 
new  draft  ?   Would  you  please  read  it  again,  Lord  Elgin  ? 

CHAIRMAN :  "  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire 
if  Conferences,  to  be  called  Imperial  Conferences,  are  held  every 
four  or  five  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  affecting 
the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His  Majesty's  dominions 
over  the  seas  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex- 
officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing 
Colonies  ex-ofpcio  Members  of  the  Conference.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex-officio  Member  of  the  Conference, 
and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  will  ar- 
range for  such  Imperial  Conferences  after  communication  with  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Colonies.  In  the  case  of  any 
emergency  arising  upon  which  a  special  Imperial  Conference  may 
have  been  deemed  necessary,  the  next  ordinary  Conference  to  be  held 
not  sooner  than  three  years  thereafter." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  I  think  that  does  carry  it  out 
clearly,  Sir.  That  is  really  a  definite  proposal  to  have  a  permanent 
series  of  conferences  every  four  or  five  years;  that  resolution,  if 
passed,  will,  I  think,  meet  the  point  I  have  been  urging. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  You  cannot  have  any  higher 
sanction  for  the  Conference  than  the  resolution  of  the  previous  Con- 
ference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  so;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  also  with  the 
draft  as  far  as  it  goes,  as  far  as  it  has  been  read,  that  the  Conference 
should  meet  periodically;  but  I  would  like  to  suggest,  on  the  lines 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  that  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  if  they  could 
have  the  advice  of  their  colleagues.  We  come  here  to  meet  questions 
of  general  interest,  upon  which  the  Prime  Minister  is  quite  able  to 
talk  for  his  Government;  but  there  are  of  necessity  questions  of  a 
peculiar  character  which  are  better  dealt  with  by  the  Minister  of  the 
particular  Department  concerned — for  instance,  questions  of  war, 
questions  of  navigation,  and  questions  of  emigration.  I  feel  that 
upon  all  these  questions  it  is  greatly  to  my  advantage  that  I  have  my 
colleague,  who  is  the  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence,  and  my  col- 
league who  is  the  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries.  I  feel  also,  the 
loss  of  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Those  gentlemen 
come  for  the  very  purpose,  and  they  can  simply,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  talk  upon  these  peculiar  subjects  in  which  they  are  more 
directly  interested.  But  their  position  is  rather  awkward,  because 
they  have  simply  to  dance  attendance,  having  nothing  to  do,  although 
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they  are  qualified  to  speak  more  even  than  I  am,  and  more  than  my  Third  Day. 
friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  on  the  questions  of  their  special  departments.  18th  April, 
It  is  a  position  which  is  somewhat  unsatisfactory  to  them  that  in  190'' 
the  meantime,  as  Sir  William  Lyne  pointed  out,  they  have  simply  Future 
to  fold  their  arms  and  do  nothing.    Therefore  the  amendment  I  Co  of*'^1011 
would  suggest  would  be  that  the  Conference  should  be  composed,  as  Confereuce. 
stated  here,  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  but  with  the  privilege  (I  do  not  (Sir  Wilfrid 
like  the  word  "  Colonies  " — the  Governments  of  the  Dependencies  Laurier.) 
Beyond  the  Seas)  "  to  be  assisted  by  a  certain  number  of  their  col- 
"  leagues,"  say  not  to  exceed  three,  for  instance.    I  would  not  like  to 
make  the  body  unwieldy  in  its  number,  and  I  would  limit  the  number 
to  three. 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  make  a  personal  explanation,  I  did  not 
mean  in  any  way  to  go  back  upon  what  we  had  settled,  and,  there- 
fore, the  only  thing  I  dealt  with  here  is  whether  they  were  ex-offlcio 
members.  When  I  proposed  that  it  should  be  "  discussed  and  con- 
"  sidered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  governments 
"  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,"  I  left  it  entirely  open  what  the 
representation  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  as  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  be. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  Conference  should  be  composed 
ex-officio  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  also  ex-officio,  and  then  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
different  self-governing  Colonies  ex-officio,  with  the  further  privilege 
for  the  local  governments  to  determine  the  number  of  representa- 
tives they  should  send  here,  but  I  would  limit  the  number  so  as  not 
to  make  the  Conference  unwieldy.  If  there  were  five,  or  six,  or  seven 
from  each  government,  there  would  be  too  large  a  party  to  sit  at  this 
Board,  but  if  you  were  to  limit  it  to  a  certain  number,  I  would 
suggest  three,  subject  to  amendment,  and  I  think  that  would  obviate 
the  difficulty  which  Sir  William  Lyne  has  indicated. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    And  that  these  Ministers  should  be  actual 
members  of  the  Conference  £ 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes. 

General  BOTHA:  With  the  right  of  voting? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURLER:  No;  I  would  only  give  one  vote  for 
one  government,  but  give  the  right  to  participate  in  all  discussions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  differs  from  the  arrangement  adopted  on 
the  last  day — I  forget  on  whose  proposition — that  Ministers  should 
be  always  heard  on  questions  affecting  their  Departments  and  at 
other  times,  but  not  more  than  two  in  any  debate. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  mean  it  for  this  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Deakin,  we  are  settling  now  the  Conference  not  for  thi3 
time,  but  for  the  future.  We  have  made  special  arrangements  for 
the  present  case,  and  this  proposal  is  not  to  come  into  force  now. 
That  is  what  I  would  suggest  for  the  future. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  understand;  you  propose  a  different  procedure. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Lord  Elgin  proposes :  "  That  it  will 
"  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  conferences  to  be  called  Im- 
"  perial  Conferences  are  held  every  four  or  five  years  "  (for  my  part 
I  think  five  years  a  very  good  period)  "  at  which  questions  of 
"  common  interests  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
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WuTaotS'  "        ■^■ajes*5r's  dominions  over  the  seas  may  be  discussed  and  con- 

1907^r'  '  "  sidered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government "  (I  like  this  ex- 

  pression)  "  and  the  governments  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  The 

Future  "  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex-officio  Presi- 
Constitution  T  ...  -  ,  , 

of  the         dent,    and  I  would  suggest,  not  with  a  view  to  framing  the  resolu- 

Conference.  t\on  to-day,  for  consideration  the  point  which  we  have  pressed  on  the 
Lauxi&r1)"*  Colonial  Office,  but  which  they  could  not  accede  to  at  this  Confer- 
ence, so  as  to  obviate  the  difficulty  put  before  us  in  a  very  strong 
way  by  Sir  William  Lyne.  I  feel,  and  Mr.  Deakin  must  feel  also, 
the  advantage  of  having  the  benefit  of  colleagues  here  who  are  to 
discuss  the  questions  affecting  navigation  and  affecting  war.  I  miss, 
as  I  said  before,  the  presence  of  my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, but  I  do  not  like  to  bring  these  colleagues  of  mine  to  London 
simply  to  be  silent  and  to  speak  when  called  upon. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  is  not  quite  correct  in  say- 
ing that  we  consented  at  this  Conference  that  colleagues  should  only 
deal  with  matters  affecting  their  own  Departments. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  subject  to  what  Lord  Elgin  has  already 
said,  Lord  Elgin  has  already  pointed  out  that  any  one  Minister  can 
speak  with  his  chief. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  That  would  limit  it  very  much  as  we  might 
want  to  bring  in  the  Minister  of  Defence.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  the  Minister  of  Defence  and  I  have  brought  one  who  knows 
most  about  matters  outside  that  Department. 

CHAIRMAN:  For  the  advice  which  the  Prime  Minister  wishes 

he  -must  make  the  selection. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Lord  Elgin,  I  should  like  to  say  that  per- 
sonally I  am  desirous  of  seeing  this  Conference  reasonably  widened, 
but  I  think  we  want  to  look  at  the  matter  dispassionately  and  to 
approach  this  subject  a  little  more  cautiously.  Taking  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  whose  Ministers  I  think  ought  to  be  here 
and  upon  matters  appertaining  to  their  Departmpnts  should  take  the 
place  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  discussing  them,  that  I  agree  with 
entirely;  but  if  we  are  to  have  the  principle  established  of  up  to 
three  Ministers  coming  from  the  self-governing  Colonies,  each  taking 
part  in  all  debates,  then  obviously  you  place  the  far  distant  countries 
at  a  complete  disadvantage.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  it  would  be 
impossible  for  three  responsible  Ministers  to  leave  our  country  for  the 
time  we  have  to  in  order  to  attend  this  Conference ;  and  if  we  want 
to  have  anything  like  uniformity  of  procedure,  then  I  tbink  the 
original  idea  suggested  as  the  outcome  of  the  former  discussion  that 
the  colleagues  of  the  Prime  Minister  who  are  here  should  undeniably 
have  the  right  to  take  part  in  discussing  all  matters  affecting  their 
respective  Departments,  is  the  right  one;  but  personally,  I  would 
ask  for  very  careful  consideration  before  we  affirm  the  general  prin- 
cipal for  the  future  government  of  the  Conferences  of  having  up  to 
three  Ministers  coming  here  and  taking  part  in  all  discussions. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  But  not  in  voting;  it  is  one  vote.  We  want 
the  best  information  we  can  get  from  any  minister. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  concur  that  one  vote  is  right,  but 
I  can  only  say  that  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand — and  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  subordinate  my  own  views  upon  this  matter  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  Conference — undeniably  we  would  be  here  with  in  all 
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probability  one  representative  at  the  future  Conferences  and  that  one  Third  Day. 

representative  would  have  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the  difficult  18t'\9^7pri1, 

and  intricate  matters  affecting  the  various  Department  that  his  dif-   L 

ferent  ministers  control.  Future 

Constitution 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    I  see  the  force  of  what  you  say  and      of  the 
I  realise,  that  in  this  respect,  Canada  has  an  advantage  over  all  the  ^g^j^6^ 
other  Colonies;    we  are  so  near  England;    we  are  next  neighbours  Ward.) 
while  you  are  far  away,  and  I  see  the  force  of  your  objection.   I  put 
it  before  the  Conference  for  reflection ;   I  do  not  want  to  have  it  dis- 
posed of  to-day.   These  are  matters  upon  which  I  do  not  want  to  put 
anybody  to  inconvenience.    I  have  put  the  matter  before  the  Confer- 
ence and  I  would  like  you  to  think  it  over  and  perhaps  we  can  take 
it  up  at  a  later  stage. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :    I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:    It  does  not  affect  the  substan- 
tive part  of  the  Resolution. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Not  at  all.  The  new  draft  proposed 
by  Lord  Elgin,  so  far  as  this  part  of  the  subject  goes,  satisfies  me 
completely.  It  meets,  I  think,  to  a  large  extent,  the  views  of  Mr. 
Deakin  also. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  we  might  pass  it  on  the  understanding  that 
with  regard  to  the  position  and  number  of  members  outside  the  Prime 
Ministers  we  reserve  that  point  for  later  definition.  I  should  wish 
just  to  say,  as  I  think  I  said  before,  that  as  far  as  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  we  are  delighted  to  see  the  Ministers  from  the 
different  Colonies  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  knowledge  which 
they  bring,  but  I  did  feel  the  point  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  put, 
although  I  did  not  think  it  was  for  me  to  raise  it :  I  felt  that  it  pro- 
bably would  be  raised  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  did  not 
attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  this  draft. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Before  we  pass  it,  should  we  not  define  the  num- 
ber of  years;   this  four  or  five  seems  rather  loose1. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  This  is  only  tentative,  but  since  Dr. 
Jameson  has  brought  that  point  forward  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
even  five  years  is  a  very  short  period.  You  cannot  meet  here  except 
at  great  inconvenience  to  some  of  us,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  date, 
but  if  the  Conference  think  differently  then  let  the  word  stand.  I 
suggested  myself  six  years  at  the  last  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:    Three  was  also  suggested,  and  four  was  taken  as 
a  compromise. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Exactly. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  understood  one  objection  to  the  three  or  six,  is 
that  it  might  interfere  with  the  elections  in  certain  cases;  there  are 
triennial  Parliaments  as  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sheddon. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    Ours  is  triennial. 

CHAIRMAN:   Therefore  taking  it  by  threes  might  interfere  with 
the  elections  and  be  an  inconvenience.  - 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Ours  is  five. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  world  is  moving  very  rapidly  and  I 
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Third  Day.  think  five  years  would  be  a  sufficient  distance  between  the  Confer- 
1    19W        ences;  but  I  agree  with  Dr.  Jameson  that  it  ought  to  be  defined. 

Future  CHAIRMAN :  Yes,  that  is  only  put  in  brackets,  and  you  will 

Constitution  observe  that  in  case  of  emergency  and  a  special  Imperial  Conference 

of  the      special  arrangements  would  be  made. 
Conference.        _  _ 

(Sir  Joseph  JAMESON:  Cannot  we  propose  it  as  five  years  now? 

Ward.)  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  would  not  offer  any  serious  objection 

to  five  years. 

Air.  DEAKIN :  I  beg  pardon,  surely  four  years  is  quite  long 
enough  <  It  depends,  of  course,  upon  and  is  governed  by  several  con- 
siderations, among  them  the  duration  of  Parliaments.  In  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  the  duration  of  Parliament  is  three  years;  that 
practically  means  in  each  case  that  either  a  different  Administration 
or  an  Administration  that  has  appealed  again  to  the  people  and  re- 
ceived their  confidence  would  be  present.  This  period,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  appears  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  this  ought  to  govern  the  period,  but  approach 
the  question  from  that  individual  experience  with  the  idea  that  the 
meelings  of  this  Conference  ought  to  be  rather  fixed  at  their 
minimum.  If  circumstances  arise,  as  they  did  in  regard  to  this 
present  meeting,  which  make  the  term  five  years  instead  of  four, 
that  is  a  matter  for  the  members  of  the  proposed  Conference,  and 
it  can  be  so  resolved,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  four  years  is 
quite  a  long  enough  time  to  permit  and  indeed  to  call  for  a  review 
of  previous  determinations,  if  they  can  be  dignified  by  the  use  of 
that  rattier  strong  word. 

A  further  question  will  arise  presently  with  reference  to  the 
bridging  of  the  interval  between  Conference  and  Conference.  Obvi- 
ously, the  greater  the  interval  the  greater  the  difficulty  of  bringing 
it  and  the  greater  the  strain.  It  may  be  that  if  these  gatherings 
become  regular  in  the  future,  if  they  are  efficiently  connected  one 
with  another,  the  question  of  the  time,  as  it  would  be  perfectly  open 
to  re-consideration  at  any  moment,  might  come  up  again,  but  for 
us  at  this  stage,  with  the  Conferences  in  their  present  rudimentary 
position,  with  their  uncertain  influence,  and  with  the  many  new 
factors  which  may  require  to  be  taken  into  account,  it  appears  to 
me  that  four  years  is  rather  a  longer  than  a  shorter  period  than 
would  be  desirable.  I  believe.  Sir  Wilfrid,  you  have  quinquennial 
Parliaments. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  can  quite  understand  that  under  those  circum- 
stances the  longer  period  would  harmonise  with  your  circumstances, 
but,  in  spite  of  the  great  burden  which  attendance  here  imposes  upon 
those  who  may  happen  to  be  in  office  at  the  time,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  four  years  leaves  quite  long  enough  a  gap,  and  that,  save 
under  special  circumstances,  that  should  be  the  regular  time  of 
meeting.  I  would  rather  make  it  less  than  more,  but  certainly,  so 
far  as  I  am  individually  advised,  not  more  than  four  years. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  What  was  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
form  r  Conference  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Four  years;  it  was  a  compromise. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER :  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  point 
is  not  worth  pressing. 
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CHAIRMAN:  As  far  as  His  Majesty's  Government  are  con-  Third  Day. 
cerned,  they  are  only  too  pleased  to  see  you  at  any  time,  and  what  lRtl1  April, 
weighed  with  us  was  really  the  question  of  the  great  inconvenience   '_ 

to  those  who  have  to  come.  Future 

-_._.„     _     .  .  ....  ,  Constitution 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  a  great  inconvenience,  but  it  has  to  be      0f  the 
facxl.  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:  What  do  you  say,  Dr.  Jameson  (  Laurier.) 
Dr.  JAMESON:  I  am  in  favour  of  the  shorter  period:  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Deakin  about  that. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  It  has  teen  aptly  put,  Sir,  that  we  are  here  to 
plant  a  seed  which  may  develop  into  a  tree  hereafter,  and  I  think 
the  more  closely  that  tree  is  being  watched  and  matured  the  better, 
and  I  vote  for  the  shorter  period.  In  process  of  time  we  may  find, 
as  the  world  is  developing  so  rapidly,  that  four  years  is  quite  a  long 
enough  time  to  elapse  before  calling  together  again  such  a  Confer- 
ence as  this.    I  therefore  vote  for  the  shorter  period. 

General  BOTHA:  I  have  no  serious  objection  against  the  shorter 
period  of  four  years,  although  personally  I  think  five  years  would 
suit  me  very  much  better. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  will  find  in  practice  great  in- 
con  venience,  but  I  do  not  care  about  it;  the  point  is  not  worth 
pressing. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  inconvenience  is  in  a  greater  degree  ours. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  shall  we  keep  it  four? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes:  in  deference  to  the  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  different  members  that  I  have  heard  I  concur. 

CHAIRMAN :  Four  years.   We  are  now  in  a  position  to  pass  on 
to  the  next  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  "  Questions  of  common  interest,"  is  perhaps  as 
wide  a  phrase  as  it  is  desirable  to  employ,  because  after  all  there  is 
no  such  strict  restriction  of  common  interest  as  to  imply  that  each 
must  necessarily  affect  the  interest  of  all.  I  merely  mention  this  in 
passing,  but  the  idea  with  which  we  used  this  phrase  was  that  any 
question  which  touches  the  interests  of  more  than  one  of  the 
dominions  beyond  the  seas  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  and, 
further,  that  any  matter  which  affects  even  one  of  those  dominions 
at  a  time,  if  it  involves  a  principle  capable  of  application  to  other 
dominions  is  also  a  matter  of  common  interest.  I  assume,  Sir,  that 
you  will  take  that  broad  reading. 

CHAIRMAN:  I,  certainly,  myself,  should  not  put  a  restrictive 
construction  upon  it  to  limit  the  force  of  the  expression. 

Dr.  J AMESON :  Referring  to  the  words  after  "  common  inter- 
"  est " — affecting  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His 
"Majesty's  dominions  over  the  seas,"  are  those  left  out? 

CHAIRMAN:  No.  "That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
"  Empire  if  Conferences,  to  be  called  Imperial  Conferences,  are  held 
"  every  four  years,  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  affecting 
"  the  relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His  Majesty's  dominions 
"  over  the  seas  may  be  discussed  and  considered." 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  the  point,  Lord  Elgin.  Is  it  necessary 
to  limit  it  by  saying  "  affecting  the  relations  "?    It  goes  without  say- 
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ing,  of  course,  that  anything  that  happens  to  the  Mother  Country  is 
of  interest  to  every  individual  nation  over  the  seas.  Why  put  in 
that  limiting  paragraph  there? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Do  you  propose  to  leave  down  to  "  the  Mother 
"  Country"? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  should  leave  it  out  altogether,  and  say, 
''  Questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as 
between." 

CHAIRMAN :  It  was  taken  from  the  old  resolution ;  that  is  how 
it  comes  in. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  the  whole  resolution  might  be  improved 
upon. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly  it  is  of  advantage  to  shorten  the  reso- 
lution; that  is  one  advantage. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAUEIER:  What  would  be  your  draft,  Dr. 
Jameson  ? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  would  be,  "  four  years,  at  which  questions  of 
"  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and  considered  as  between  the 
"  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Governments,"  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Deleting  the  intermediate 
words  I  ^ 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes;  they  are  superfluous. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  differ- 
ence.   It  is  better  phrasing,  that  is  all — less  words. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  less  words.    I  am  always  for  the  idea  of 

limitation. 

CHAIRM AN :  "  At  which  questions  of  common  interest  may  be 
'•  discussed  and  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government," 
and  so  on ;  that  is  agreed  to.  The  second  sentence  begins :  "  The 
"  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex-officio  President, 
"  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  ex-officio 
"  members  of  the  Conference."  The  third  sentence  is :  "  The  Secre- 
"  tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
"  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
•;  dent." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  wish  to  take  any  objection  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  should  take  the 
chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  except  again  to  repeat  the 
suggestion  made  yesterday  that  this,  instead  of  being  an  absolutely 
iron  rule,  might  perhaps  be  expressed  less  conclusively  in  order  that 
at  certain  sittings  where  it  might  be  thought  appropriate,  the  senior 
Prime  Minister  from  one  of  the  Dominions  over  the  seas  might  have 
the  compliment  of  presiding.  I  do  not  mean  merely  as  a  formal 
Compliment,  but  as  carrying  out  the  principle  which  has  been  so 
gracefully  accepted  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  present  Chairman 
of  this  Conference.  Put  in  this  form  I  take  no  exception  to  it, 
except  that  it  appears  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  other  presi- 
dency than  that  of  either  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  who 
certninly  when  present  could  not  give  place  to  anyone,  or  his  col- 
league, the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  is  certainly  on 
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the  great  bulk  of  the  questions  that  will  come  before  such  a  Con-  Third  Day. 
ference  the  proper  person  to  appear  as  his  representative;  but  need  18th]qfPr"> 

it  be  framed  so  precisely?    Can  we  not  put  it  in  some  slightly  laser   !_ 

form  which  would  permit  of  the  Senior  Prime  Minister  present  being,  Future 
if  it  were  thought  fit  or  desirable,  asked  to  occupy  the  chair  by  way  Co"S/ the'01' 
of  illustrating  the  fact  that  this  was  a  meeting,  as  has  been  expressed  Conference, 
here,  between  governments.    I  do  not  attach  fundamental  import-  (Mr. 
ance  to  it.  Deakin.) 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  say  I  have  very  carefully  considered  Mr. 
Deakin's  suggestion  since  he  made  it.  I  can  only  say  for  myself 
that  nothing  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  serve  under  the 
presidency  of  the  present  senior  member  of  the  Conference,  but  I 
regard  this  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  quite  common 
in  all  arrangements  of  life  to  have  two  officers,  one  a  President  and 
another  a  Chairman,  and  I  have  specially  avoided  the  use  of  the 
word  "  Presidency  "  in  this  case,  and  said  "  take  the  chair  "  rather 
to  put  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  position  of  the  second  officer  of 
the  Conference,  and  for  this  reason  I  should  be  delighted  to  sit 
under  the  presidency  of  my  friend  on  the  right;  but  this  is  a  ques- 
tion really  of  the  man  who  is  to  carry  on  the  work;  he  must  make 
the  whole  arrangements  for  the  Conference,  and  the  thing  runs  on 
that  he  shall  do  so,  and  I  think,  really,  as  a  matter  of  business 
arrangement,  it  is  the  most  convenient  thing  that  he  should  be  in 
the  chair. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  suggest  otherwise. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  in  the  least  shut  out  the  possibility.  At 
the  last  Conference,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  was  prevented 
by  an  accident  from  presiding,  and  if  such  a  thing  happened  to  me 
to-morrow  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  Conference  to  select  their  own 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  sufficient;  what  I  had  in  my  mind  was 
that  there  might  be  an  occasion  on  which  the  Prime  Minister  was 
necessarily  occupied  elsewhere;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies might  be  called  for  if  he  were  a  member  of  the  active  House  to 
leave  the  Conference.  Under  those  circumstances  I  now  understand 
that  by  this  phrase  you  leave  it  open. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  may  be  left,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  the 
next  Conference  to  decide. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  There  might  be  either  no  member  of  the  British 
Government  present,  or  simply  the  representative  of  some  Depart- 
ment, whose  subject  was  under  discussion.  What  I  wish  to  provide 
against  in  the  most  considerate  fashion  is,  that  it  should  be  implied 
from  any  statement  to  which  we  commit  ourselves  that  the  Chairman 
must  be  any  member  of  the  British  Government,  and  cannot  be  the 
senior  Prime  Minister. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  wish  to  put  that  absolutely,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  must  repeat  my  conviction  that  a  member  of  the  British 
Government  would  be  the  most  convenient  man  to  choose. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  For  my  part,  I  must  say  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  fitness  of  things,  and  according  to  what  is  accepted  now, 
that  this  is  a  Conference  between  Government  and  Governments ;  the 
Chairman  should  be  a  member  of  the  British  Government. 
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CHAIRMAN :  I  suppose  this  discussion  will  be  sufficient  for  your 
purpose,  Mr.  Deakin? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    It  is  sufficient. 

CHAIRMAN:  Have  we  finished  with  the  third  sentence? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:    Would  you  mind  taking  that  now? 

CHAIRMAN :  "  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be 
"  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in 
"  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial 
"  Conferences  after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
"  respective  Colonies." 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  "  Arrange  "  means  arrange  as  to  precise  date, 
arrange  as  to  agenda,  arrange  as  to  anything  that  may  be  necessary. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Upon  that,  I  assume,  Lord  Elgin,  that  in 
arranging  the  agenda  a  similar  procedure  to  that  followed  on  this 
occasion  would  be  carried  out? 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes,  I  think  so,  unless  the  Conference  suggest  any- 
thing else. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  all.  I  want  to  see  the  present 
method  followed  because  we  may  have  some  suggestions  to  send  for 
the  agenda. 

CHAIRMAN :  Certainly.  "  In  case  of  any  emergency  arising 
"  upon  which  a  special  Imperial  Conference  may  have  been  deemed 
"  necessary,  the  next  ordinary  Conference  to  be  held  not  sooner  than 
"  three  years  thereafter." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Is  this  necessary  at  all?  You  have  fixed  the 
period  of  meeting  as  every  four  years. 

CHAIRMAN:  It  is  in  the  old  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  believe  it  is,  but,  having  fixed  a  definite  period 
of  four  years,  which  of  course,  is  subject  to  some  variation  if  neces- 
sity arises,  and  supposing  a  special  Conference  to  be  convened,  is  it 
not  for  that  Conference  to  consider  in  the  first  place  and  afterwards 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  arrange  with  the  Dominions  over  the 
Seas  for  the  date  of  the  next  meeting.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
three  years  or  two  years,  or  any  fixed  period  now?  How  can  we  judge 
now? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  it  is  useless;  I  do  not  think  it  matters 
very  much,  because  if  a  special  Conference  was  summoned  that  Con- 
ference would  decide  whether  it  was  necessary  to  meet  again  within 
six  months  or  four  years. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  think  we  gain  anything  by  it ;  it  is  sim- 
pler without  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  That  these  words  be  omitted.  (Carried.)  That 
disposes  of  the  first  paragraph,  and  we  proceed  now  to  the  second 
paragraph :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the 
"  several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the 
"periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have 
"been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion  by  means  of  a  permanent 
"secretarial  staff  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  the  Colonies  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for 
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"  the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions  and  of  Third  Day. 
"  conducting  correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs."  18thi9ff7P 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    As  to  the  word  "  system  "— "  it  is  desirable  to  t  

"  establish  a  system  by  which  the  several  Governments  represented  Constitution 
"  shall  be  kept  informed  " — is  that  intended  to  cover  all  that  follows.      of  the 
or  does  that  imply  something  more  than  the  secretariat?  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  took  it  from  the  Australian  resolution;  '  alrman-> 
we  took  as  much  as  we  could. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes,  but  it  has  possibly  a  different  complexion 
now.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  any  amendment.  You  have 
taken  the  proposal  that  it  is  a  system  and  you  attach  it  then  to  the 
next  sentence  "  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff." 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  know  that  this  qualifies  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  want  to  make  it  a  system? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes.  The  system  is  further  defined  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  sentence,  "  obtaining  information,  attending  to 
resolutions,  and  conducting  correspondence." 

CHAIRMAN :   That  is  also  taken  from  the  Australian  resolution  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN :   I  so  entirely  agreed  with  it  that  I  wished  to  follow 

it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  am  looking  at  these  words  in  their  present  asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  my  mind  as  well  as  I  can  at 
the  first  hasty  perusal  whether  there  are  any  limitations  implied  in 
this  connection,  and  I  must  say  I  am  unable  to  discover  them.  The 
one  addition  which  is  made  here  is,  of  course,  of  the  first  importance. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  That  means, 
I  assume,  that  the  secretarial  staff  is  to  be  part  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  it  will  be  separated, 
if  separated  at  all,  or  distinguished,  if  distinguished  at  all,  from  what 
may  be  termed  the  general  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but  I  hope  I 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  unduly  pressing  the  point  if  I  refer  once 
more  to  the  fact  that  in  this  great  department  the  gigantic  interests 
with  which  its  Minister  and  officers  are  charged  in  connection  with 
those  dependencies  to  which  allusion  was  made  yesterday,  great  in 
extent  and  dense  in  population,  impose  upon  them  serious  and  in- 
cessant responsibilities.  To  that  I  have  already  alluded  in  brief, 
and  have  no  wish  to  repeat  myself,  but  in  addition  this  department 
is  associated  with  methods  of  government,  of  administration,  of  re- 
lation to  legislative  councils  and  similar  bodies,  partially  repre- 
sentative, or  in  some  cases,  wholly  representative,  but  which  are 
always  merely  advisory,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Crown  Colonies. 

CHAIRMAN:  Not   entirely   advisory;    they   have   powers  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes;  but  that  power  of  legislation  is  always  sub- 
ject to  a  veto  and  general  control  of  a  very  complete  character. 
Speaking  in  a  familiar  way,  therefore,  the  whole  tendency  of  the 
whole  of  this  department,  and  of  its  officers,  is  to  become  imbued, 
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Third  Day.  both  consciously  and  unconsciously,  with  principles  of  government 

18t*19<H'Pr'1'  Pr0Pel"ly  applicable  to  the  great  countries  with  which  they  are  dealing 
  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  but  which  are  very  foreign,  and  in 

Constitnti  30me  cases  almost  antagonistic,  to  the  principles  ou  which  the  affairs 
of  the'°n  °f  self-governing  Colonies  are  conducted,  and  must  be  conducted. 

Conference.  It  promotes  a  certain  strangeness  in  the  manner  of  address  occasion- 
D  tatii  a^''V  a<^°P*e^  *n  ^e  arguments  suggested  to  us  and  the  propositions 
ea  in.;  £Qr  tnejr  nan(J]ing>  which  would  not  be  made  by  those  who  were  con- 
tinually associated  with  the  methods  of  making  law  and  administer- 
ing law  in  self-governing  countries.  We  have  always  felt  that  we 
labour  under  a  disadvantage,  which  we  are  quite  justified  in 
mentioning,  but  of  which  we  can  scarcely  complain,  because  it 
arises  so  naturally  and  inevitably  that  those  most  subject  to  it  are 
very  often  those  who  are  least  conscious  of  it.  One  requires  to  move 
in  a  different  constitutional  atmosphere,  to  cope  with  public  business 
in  free  legislatures,  and  to  view  questions  from  their  standpoint,  in 
order  to  appreciate  a  contrast  which  is  continually  being  brought 
home  to  us.  The  object  I  had  in  venturing  the  suggestion  was  that 
it  might  be  of  advantage  to  the  Colonial  Office  with  its  ever-growing 
responsibilities  and  certainly  would  be  of  advantage  to  us  to  have 
the  secretariat  under  this  Conference  and  working  in  direct  relation 
to  it,  separated  from  those  Crown  Colony  associations  which  I  have 
described  and  connected  directly  with  some  member  of  the  British 
Government.  We  look  first,  of  course,  to  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
himself  is  constantly  dealing  with  his  own  Parliament,  with  his  own 
Chambers  of  legislature  and  through  them  with  the  electors  whom 
he  represents  and  whose  wishes  he  is  able  to  interpret  by  that  ex- 
perience. He  is  already  head  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
and  not  his  colleague  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  We,  of 
course,  are  aware  that  in  the  Minister  who  occupies  the  high  office 
of  Minister  of  State  for  the  Colonies  we  may  obtain  whether  in  one 
Chamber  or  the  other,  such  a  statesman,  but  even  he,  the  longer 
his  stay  in  the  office  may  be.  is  more  and  more  likely  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  same  methods  and  the  same  associations.  I  do  not 
wish  to  labour  thr>  point  or  unduly  elaborate  it,  but  ventured  to  put 
it  yesterday  that  it  would  be  no  loss  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  one 
sense  to  part  with  the  self-governing  communities  whose  major  com- 
munications of  a  constitutional  and  important  character  are  few,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  whose  correspondence  and  despatches  relate  to 
matters  of  administration  that  need  never  come  under  the  purview 
of  the  Minister  himself.  Tn  thoir  great  issues  they  do  feel  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Governments  they  are  called  upon  to  undertake 
would  be  assisted  by  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  both  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  they  are  confronted,  and  the  means  which  they 
must  adopt  in  order  to  cope  with  them,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  us,  and  no  derogation  from  an  office  of  this  magnitude 
if  it  were  to  part  with  us.  This  it  can  afford  to  do  and  yet  retain 
a  great  part  of  the  earth's  surface  and  a  great  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion under  its  control.  Any  proposal,  therefore,  which  keeps  this 
secretariat  associated  with  the  Colonial  Office  will  always  be  liable 
at  all  events  to  the  imputation,  and  will  probably  continue  to  furnish 
some  evidence  from  time  to  time  of  the  fact  that  there  are  grounds 
for  that  imputation,  that  it  will  not  approach  us  as  we  would 
approach  each  other  in  matters  of  that  kind.  Tf  Canada  and 
Australia,  or  Australia  and  South  Africa  were  exchanging  com- 
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munieations  their  attitude  would  be  different  from  that  often  adopted  ^g'{j1,'d4U*^- 
by  tliis  Office,  but  ours  would  be  the  same  attitude  in  each  case,       Wot"'  ' 

because  no  matter  how  far  apart  we  are,  or  our  objects  or  circum-   

stances,  our  ends  are  always  sought  subject  to  the  same  considerations  Cqh^I^^oh 
and  in  much  the  same  manner.    I  do  not  wish  to  labour  this,  but      of  the 
assert  that  if  you  wish  to  give  the  greatest  confidence  to  this  new  Conference, 
secretariat,  if  you  really  wish  to  give  it  a  free  hand  and  an  oppor-     pi^km  ) 
tunity  of  justifying  itself — if  you  wish  to  dissociate  it  from  the 
prejudice  or  prepossession,  which  now  exists,  if  you  wiuh  to  see  it 
established  in  complete  consonance  with  the  principle  laid  down  of 
governments  consulting  governments.  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage  to  have  it  from  the  outset  severed  from  this  Department 
or  any  other  department  of  the  kind.    Only  in  its  own  atmosphere 
and  in  suitable  surroundings,  and  if  possible  under  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Great  Britain,  can  it  fulfil  the  important  functions  it  will  be 
called  upon  to  discharge.    I  ask  pardon  for  detaining  the  Conference 
so  long. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  certainly  prefer  this  draft  to  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  Conference,  but  I  must  say  I 
would  not  like  to  express  a  definite  opinion  at  this  moment.  It  was 
understood  yesterday  when  this  draft  was  proposed  that  we  should 
receive  it  last  night,  but  I  did  not  receive  it  until  10  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  did  not  read  it  until  I  came  to  this  office. 

CHAIRMAX:  It  was  sent  to  you  yesterday  at  3  o'clock. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATTRIER :  Possibly,  but  T  did  not  get  it  until 
this  morning. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  if  they 
wish  to  consider  it  further. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  would  like  to  say.  Lord  Elgin,  that 
while  I  would  not  for  a  moment  presume  to  put  my  oar  in  and  say 
how  it  should  be  arranged  for  internally  in  the  Colonial  Office,  there 
should  certainly  be  a  division  of  administration.  If  the  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  were  separated  from  the  Crown  Colonies  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  desires  of  the  country  I  represent  would  be  met.  The 
matter  is  one  for  internal  reform  or  alteration  of  the  methods  carried 
out  in  the  home  Office.  As  I  said,  I  will  not  presume  to  suggest  how 
that  should  be  done.  I  think  the  whole  point  might  be  met  in  this 
way.  I  recognise  that  the  Colonial  Office  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  this  important  Colonial  Conference,  would  require  to  have  a  very 
great  deal  of  control  between  the  meetings  of  the  Conferences.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  in  order  to  try  and  arrive  at  the  point  Mr. 
Deakin  is  alluding  to,  that  a  portion  of  this  motion  be  altered.  In- 
stead of  tying  it  down  by  resolution  as  to  under  whose  direction  it 
shiuld  be.  strike  out  the  words  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,"  and  let  it  stand :  "  by  means  of  a  perma- 
"  nent  secretarial  staff  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  informa- 
"  tion  for  the  use  of  the  Conference."  Then  I  take  it  that  after  the 
conclusion  of  this  Conference  the  Colonial  Office  might  see  its  way 
to  separate  the  administration  of  the  Crown  Colonies  and  the  self- 
governing  Colonies;  and  whoever  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  the 
secretarial  work  would  be  under  the  control  of  a  responsible  Minister, 
say  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  For  my  part  I  think 
the  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin  would  in  this  way  be  met. 
There  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Governments  of  the  self- 
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governing  Colonies  to  have  what  one  may  term,  a  more  distinct 
recognition  of  what  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  in  our  respective 
spheres.  To  a  very  large  extent  what  I  want  would  be  met  if  we 
were  to  get  out  of  the  position  of  the  self-governing  countries  of 
being  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  the  Crown  Colonies.  I  am  not  say- 
ing a  word  in  derogation  of  the  great  Crown  Colonies — very  far 
from  it;  they  may  become  as  great  or  greater  than  the  countries  we 
are  referring  to  at  the  moment.  It  has  application  to  self-governing 
Colonies  generally.  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the 
Conference  that  I  feel  this  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  system.  We  might  perhaps  arrive  at  a  decision  on  this  im- 
portant matter,  so  that  we  might  go  on  to  some  of  the  other  practical 
matters  we  have  still  to  discuss.  I  merely  offer  that  suggestion  with 
a  view  to  leaving  the  method  of  appointing  a  permanent  secretary 
open,  and  the  matter  would  then  be  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  do  what  he  thought  proper  after 
this  Conference  adjourns. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  May  I  ask  you  to  suggest  how  that 
improves  it? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  improves  it.  I 
want  to  leave  it  open. 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  At  all  events,  if  you  take  out  the  words  "  under 
"  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,"  you  post- 
pone the  question  for  the  time  being. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  would  be  then  "  by  means  of  a  perma- 
"  nent  secretarial  staff  charged  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  informa- 
"  tion  for  the  use  of  the  Conference  "  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  What  I  say  is,  supposing  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  (I  am  speaking  in  quite  an  impersonal 
sense)  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  after  we  adjourn  decide 
amongst  themselves  who  was  to  he  the  Secretary,  who  was  to  compose 
the  secretarial  staff,  what  office  he  is  to  be  in,  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government.  I  leave  it  an  open  question : 
I  do  not  say  it  should  be  deferred  because  the  secretarial  staff  is 
essential  to  connect  these  Conferences  after  we  adjourn;  but  I  wish 
to  leave  it  an  open  question  so  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  may,  as  they  think  proper,  select 
the  staff  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business;  in  other  words. 
I  think  it  is  all  important  in  a  matter  of  the  kind  that  there  should 
be  unanimity  upon  a  decision  of  this  character,  and  if  we  could  get 
it  at  present  I  think  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Lord  Elgin,  I  quite  agree  with  what  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  said  that  this  sentence  ought  to  be  left  out:  "under  the 
"  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,"  not  with  the 
purpose  of  leaving  it  an  open  question  how  the  secretariat  is  to  be 
formed,  but  with  a  view  to  forming  the  secretariat  on  a  perfectly 
different  basis.  I  am  in  absolute  sympathy  with  what  Mr.  Deakin 
has  said  on  this  subject.  I  think  he  used  the  words:  "I  look  upon 
"  this  secretariat  as  machinery  really  to  make  the  Conference  itself 
"  more  efficient  besides  the  linking  up  between  the  two  Conferences," 
and  Mr.  Deakin  said  he  felt  that  if  it  was  under  the  Colonial  Office, 
perhaps  they  would  not  get  those  preparations  for  the  Conferences 
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done  in  such  a  sympathetic  manner.    I  think  he  meant  really  in  an  Third  Day. 
"informed"  rather  more  than  in  a  sympathetic  manner;    "in-  18th  April, 
formed  "  would  be  the  better  word  to  be  used.    In  the  country  we  190'' 
come  from,  I  think  my  colleagues  will  bear  me  out,  that  we  have  un-  Future 
fortunately  been  under  the  eye  of  the  public  for  some  years,  and  ^"^'th*1011 
what  we  find  is — I  am  not  talking  now  really  of  Government  Depart-  Conference, 
ments,  but  of  the  public — that  the  difference  between  the  opinion  of  (Dr. 
the  man  who  goes  out  to  a  Colony  on  Colonial  matters  after  he  has  Jameson.) 
had  the  local  colour  and  lived  amongst  them,  and  the  opinion — and 
the  acts,  for  that  matter — of  the  man  who  has  been  at  home  here  and 
never  visited  the  Colonies,  is  enormous;  and,  therefore,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  material  for  the  discussion  at  these  Conferences  we 
think  we  want  somebody  who  is  conversant  with  the  Colony  and  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Colony,  and  that  is  the  reason  of  our  original 
proposal  that  the  secretariat  should  be  composed  of  people,  at  all 
events  approved,  if  not  appointed,  by  the  several  Colonies  and.  of 
course,  by  the  United  Kingdom.    Of  course,  whoever  was  appointed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  would  only,  as  in  the  Conference  itself,  take 
the  position  of  the  Chairman,  if  wanted,  or  the  local  management  of 
it,  but  what  we  feel  is  that  that  secretarial  staff  should  consist  of 
people  conversant  with  our  affairs,  appointed  by  the  Colonies  and 
paid  for  by  the  Colonies  themselves  so  that  they  feel  practically  it  is 
their  own  official  work  at  home.    So  that  I  would  support  what  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  says,  that  after  the  words  "  secretarial  staff  charged  " 
the  words  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  "  should  be  left  out.    Then  it  would  read  "  charged  with 
the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for  the  use  of  the  Conference." 
Then  I  hope  we  would  go  into  the  constitution  of  that  secretarial 
staff  on  the  lines  I  have  sketched  out. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUKIER:  Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that 
the  secretarial  staff  or  secretariat  should  not  be  under  direct  minis- 
terial responsibility  here? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  should  be,  as  Mr.  Deakin  suggested,  under 
the  Prime  Minister.  He.  being  ex  officio  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference, would  be  ex  officio  in  charge  of  it  also,  as  representing  the 
Conference.    That  would  be  my  view. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  That  does  not  answer  my  question. 
Do  I  understand  that  this  body  should  not  be  under  direct  ministerial 
responsibility?  In  this  draft  resolution  it  is  proposed  that  this  staff 
should  be  under  the  direct  ministerial  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  JAMESON:   It  certainly  should  be  under  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  the  Conference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  differ  in  toto  from  you.  I- think 
any  staff  of  that  kind  must  be  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  a 
Minister.  This  is  a  conference  between  governments  and  govern- 
ments, and  here,  if  you  have  a  body  which  is  under  the  responsibility 
of  no  one,  neither  the  British  Government  nor  the  other  govern- 
ments interested,  the  Colonial  Governments,  you  create  a  state  within 
a  state. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  really  must  say  I  do  not  follow  you.  It  is 
certainly  under  the  responsibility  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
Empire. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  How  will  they  control  it  when  you 
are  in  South  Africa,  and  I  am  in  Canada 

Dr.  JAMJESON:  That  has  to  be  gone  into;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  the  spot  here  it  woidd  be  controlled  by  the  Prime  Minister 
here  as  representing  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire.  As  to 
details,  all  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Empire  would  be  in  communi- 
cation. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  .So  long  as  we  are  in  England  it  is 
all  right,-but  if  you  have  a  secretarial  staff  which  remains  here  where 
you,  I,  and  everybody  else  goes  back  to  his  own  country,  who  is  to 
control  and  direct  that  body  in  the  meantime? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Eor  the  third  time  I  answer,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  If  you  say  it  is  to  be  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Prime  Minister  here.  I  can  understand  it.  Then  it  is 
under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who 
is  to  direct  it. 

Dr.  JAMESON :   I  say  he  is  to  direct  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    That  is  a  matter  for  debate. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  other  point  you  asked  me  about  was  whe- 
ther it  should  be  under,  or  away  from,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  but  I  say  "no"  not  under  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  as  representing  all  the  Prime  Ministers. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  understood  from  the  moment  it  was 
placed  before  us  by  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  that  the  staff  was 
to  be  an  independent  body  here,  and  under  nobody's  control,  to  repre- 
sent nominally  the  Colonial  Governments  but  practically  to  be  so  far 
away  from  them  as  to  be  virtually  independent  of  that  control.  Lord 
Elgin  proposes  that  it  should  be  under  direct  Ministerial  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  That  is  a  very  in- 
telligible position.  If  you  say  under  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  is  equally  intelligible. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  May  I  say  that  it  seems  both 
Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  are  agreed  on  the  point  that 
any  secretariat  established  in  this  country  between  Conference  and 
Conference  should  be  under  the  authority  of  a  responsible  Minister 
of  the  British  Government. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    That  is  my  view. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Yes,  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  WINSTON  (TITRCIIILL:  The  only  question  for  the  mo- 
ment in  doubt  is  whether  it  should  be  the  Prime  Minister  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  May  I  add.  again,  in  connection  with  the 
secretariat,  that  it  is  the  servant  of  this  Conference,  ami  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Prime  Minister  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  have  consulted  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  authorises  me  to  say  he  does  not  see  his  way  to  agree 
to  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  WIXSTON  CHURCHILL:  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
inner  working  of  the  office,  there  would  be  an  almost  insuperable 
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difficulty  in  the  classification  of  the  different  States  and  Dependencies  Third  Pay. 

of  the  Empire  exclusively  according  to  status.    There  must  be  a  1St^g^j.prl'' 

geographical  classification  as  well,  and  it  would  involve  a  great  dupli-   L 

cation  of  machinery  if  separate  machinery  altogether  were  to  be  set  ,  Future 

up  in  the  desire  to  place  the  secretariat  entirely  under  the  control  of  "f^the'0" 

the  Prime  Minister.  ( 'inference. 

Mr.  DEAK1N :  Duplication  of  interests  I  can  quite  understand,  w'iufston 
Mr.  Churchill's  point  is  incontestable  on  that,  since,  supposing  Churchill.) 
Australia  is  communicating,  no  doubt  questions  affecting  the  Pacific 
would  be  raised,  perhaps  touching  Fiji,  which  is  a  Crown  Colony. 
In  the  same  way  when  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  Government  is  concerned, 
there  would  be  many  problems  relating  to  the  West  Indies,  which  he 
would  probably  consider  the  interests  of  Canada  required  should  be 
very  carefully  considered.  But  the  interests  overlapping  in  that  way 
would  not.  I  think,  really  complicate  or  duplicate  the  work  to  any 
extent  worth  speaking  of.  because  whatever  questions  are  put  forward 
would  be  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  self-governing  Colonies  of  action 
which  is  taken  in  their  neighbourhood,  whether  in  regard  to  Crown 
Colonies  or  in  regard  to  countries  which  are  not  Crown  Colonies — 
perhaps  countries  under  foreign  Hags,  or  under  no  flag.  I  do  not  see 
that  there  would  be  any  duplication  of  work,  though  I  fully  admit  the 
duplication  of  interests. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  I  take  it 
that  the  concluding  portion  of  this  paragraph  is  sufficiently  wide  to 
cover  all  information  that  may  be  of  interest  to  all  the  various 
Colonies  concerned,  and  that  this  information  will  be  continuously 
supplied  to  those  different  countries  in  order  that  interests  may  be 
constantly  kept  alive  in  the  various  industries,  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned in.  For  instance,  it  would  cover  all  matters  concerning  com- 
merce, shipping,  and  the  various  other  large  concerns  that  obtain 
throughout  the  Empire.  If  there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  infor- 
mation flowing  from  this  centre  to  these  different  Colonies,  and  always 
available  not  only  by  the  Governments  of  these  different  Colonies, 
but  by  their  Parliaments.  I  can  see  considerable  use  for  such  a  depart- 
ment as  we  are  here  trying  to  establish.  Also  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  possible  under  this  clause  for  any  Coloney  hav- 
ing a  particular  interest  at  stake,  and  wishing  to  bring  it  prominently 
to  the  notice  of  the  Colonial  Governments  and  the  Home  Government, 
to  be  directly  represented  on  its  staff  by  any  nominee  for  the  purpose 
of  .laying  their  ease  before  the  secretariat. 

General  BOTHA :  I  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  article  as 
it  stands.  I  think  the  link  between  the  Conference  and  our  Agents- 
General  should  be  strengthened  and  drawn  closer,  because  these 
Agents-General  really  represent  us  here.  They  are  sent  over  from 
our  Colonies,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  seem  that  they  are  some- 
what left  out  in  the  cold  according  to  the  wording  of  this  resolution. 
It  occurred  to  me  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  insert  after  the 
words  "  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies"  the  following:  "acting 
"  in  consultation  with  the  Agents-general  representing  the  Colonial 
"  Governments." 

CHAIRMAN:  There  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  I  think;  one 
the  general  proposition,  and  the  other  the  actual  method  of  working 
it  oiit.  With  regard  to  the  general  proposition,  my  proposal  takes 
9  step  in  advance  of  what  has  hitherto  prevailed,  in  providing  which 
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Third^Da^.  has  been  put  forward  with  some  persistence,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
1907^  '  '   ano-  ^as  Deen  strongly  advocated,  more  strongly  advocated,  in  some 

  quarters  than  in  others.    We  accept  the  principle,  and  must  accept 

ConBtitBtion        principle,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  yesterday,  under  the  condition 
of  the      of  Ministerial  responsibility,  on  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  in- 
Conference.   sisted.    Therefore  it  comes  to  this,  that  following  his  observations,  in 
(Chairman.)  which  I  entirely  agree,  that  Ministerial  responsibility  must  be  vested 
in  the  Imperial  Government,  because   the   representatives  of  the 
Colonial  Government  cannot  be  in  this  place.    Therefore  it  is  for 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  determine  how  they  can  implement  the 
desire  of  the  Conference,  and  secure  the  necessary  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility on  which  the  institution  of  this  link  depends.    I  think 
that  there  will  really  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  that  statement  of 
the  ease. 

Now  I  put  it  to  the  Conference  as  almost  a  truism  that  each 
government  must  really  be  left  to  decide  in  what  way  it  is  most 
convenient  for  it  to  divide  the  business  which  is  to  be  put  upon  it. 
It  is  difficult  enough  in  this  country,  and  I  daresay  you  find  it 
difficult  enough  in  your  own  countries,  to  divide  the  business  of  the 
Government  between  the  different  ministers;  to  provide  for  the 
necessary  and  not  unnecessary  number  of  members  composing  the 
Cabinet,  and  various  things  of  that  kind.  Therefore  I  venture  to 
put  it  very  respectfully  to  this  Conference  that  they  should  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  how  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment the  ministerial  responsibility  is  to  be  put  into  operation. 
That  is  a  matter  which  His  Majesty's  Government  must  determine. 
If  you  accept  our  proposition  that  we  should  with  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility provide  the  link  which  you  desire,  and  which  we  think 
you  reasonably  desire,  between  Conference  and  Conference,  you 
should  allow  us  a  free  hand  in  other  respects.  Still,  in  consequence 
of  what  was  said  at  yesterday's  meeting,  I  did.  as  I  say,  inform  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  expression  of  views  which  Mr.  Deakin  and 
others  made,  and  I  am  to  say  for  him  that  he  does  not  see  how  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  could  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
secretariat  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
proposition  which  I  put  forward  I  put  forward  on  my  own  respon- 
sibility as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics,  but  with  the  assent  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Conference  will  give  it 
at  least  as  favourable  consideration  as  possible.  I  do  not  propose 
nothing.  I  propose  to  do  as  much  as  I  possibly  can  to  meet  the 
desire.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  Office  has  grown  considerably,  and 
that  the  section  of  it  which  deals  with  the  responsible  governments 
has  as  yet  been  so  clearly  differentiated  and  defined  as  it  may  quite 
naturally  seem  reasonable  now  that  it  should  be.  but  which  every- 
body will  understand  was  not  at  least  as  necessary  in  days  gone  by. 
I  take  considerable  responsibility  upon  myself,  but  T  am  prepared 
to  say  that  we  will  endeavour.  T  think  we  shall  succeed,  to  so  separate 
the  departments  of  this  Office  that  you  will  have  in  the  office  in  the 
form  which  we  shall  present  it  to  you,  a  distinct  division  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  responsibly  governed  Colonies.  T  will  not 
say  it  will  be  exactly  apart,  because  there  is.  and  must  be.  at  the 
head,  at  any  rate,  a  connecting  link  between  the  several  parts  of  any 
office,  but  there  will  be  one  division  which  you  will  feel  will  be  con- 
cerned with  the  business  of  all  the  self-p-overninfr  Colonies,  and  not 
directly  with  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies.    That  is  what  T  aim  at. 
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Whether  I  can  carry  it  out  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  at  what  par-  Third  Day. 

ticular  time,  I  cannot  promise.    But  if  I  can  get  any  suggestions  18t'11g^,-pri'' 

from  any  of  the  Prime  Ministers  here,  with  regard  to  any  particular   '- 

arrangements  which  could  be  made  still  further  to  meet  their  con-  _  Future 

■  ii  ]  .i  Constitution 

venience  we  shall  endeavour  to  carry  them  out.  of  tne 

I  should  just  like — and  I  hope  in  the  most  friendly  manner  Conference. 

possible — to  a  little  demur  to  the  "  attitude  "  which  I  think  was  the  (Chairman.) 

word  which  Mr.  Deakin  attributes  to  us  in  this  Office.    I  do  not 

think  if  we  were  happy  enough  to  have  his  assistance  in  the  Office 

that  he  would  find  it  really  existed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  T  should  become  official  too. 

CHAIRMAN :  At  any  rate  that  shows  that  the  attitude  has  some 
attraction,  but  I  do  hope  that  he  will  believe  that  we  have  no  wish 
to  be  dictatorial  or  to  be  uncivil  or  anything  of  that  sort  in  the  cor- 
respondence we  carry  on  with  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Too  civil  sometimes. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  would  just  point  this  out.  Mr.  Deakin  said  that 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  Canada,  if  he  corresponded 
with  Canada,  to  the  attitude  if  he  corresponded  with  us  here.  As 
long  as  we  are  all  members  of  the  Empire,  I  suppose  the  Imperial 
Government  may  on  certain  occasions  have  to  use  different  expres- 
sions from  others,  but  I  assure  Mr.  Deakin  that  we  do  not  wish  to 
use  them  in  any  way  to  infringe  the  principle  which  the  Prime 
Minister  laid  down,  that  is  to  say.  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
the  different  governments  which  are  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  hope  what  I  have  said  meets  to  a  large  extent  what  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  wishes.  I  should  prefer  not  to  omit  the  words  from  the  reso- 
lution "  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies "  because  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  be  fair  and  square  in 
these  matters.  I  am  not  in  a  position,  speaking  on  behalf  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  to  offer  more  to  this  Conference  than  I  have 
offered.  I  venture  to  say.  as  I  did  at  the  beginning,  that  I  am 
offering  a  great  advance  on  former  practice,  and  I  am  quite  aware 
that  I  am  facing  some  difficulties  in  the  matter,  but  I  am  prepared 
to  go  as  far  as  I  have  indicated. 

With  regard  to  what  General  Botha  said,  I  should  imagine  that 
one  of  the  results  of  the  new  arrangement  that  I  have  under  con- 
templation would  be  to  strengthen  the  getting  of  information,  and 
the  communication  of  information  through  the  Agents-General  or 
any  other  representatives  of  the  Colonies.  I  do  not  think,  just  be- 
cause there  is  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  ministerial  responsibility, 
that  we  can  incorporate  them  (the  Agents-General)  in  the  system  in. 
the  sense  of  bringing  them  within  the  secretariat,  but  that  we  wish 
to  improve  in  every  way  our  means  of  communication  with  them  and 
through  them  I  think  may  stand  without  saying. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Moor's  observations,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I 
correctly  followed  them.  I  think  he  asked  for  information  on  prac- 
tically all  subjects  such  as  commerce  and  the  like.  What  this  resolu- 
tion immediately  before  us  deals  with,  are  the  subjects  which  have 
been  or  are  to  be  discussed  at  a  Conference,  and  the  secretariat  is  to 
deal  with  the  Conference.  No  doubt  in  the  organisation  of  the  office, 
if  it  is  re-organised  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated,  we  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  do  all  that  is  in  our  power  to  further  the  communication 
of  information  on  all  subjects  through  that  part  of  the  Office  to  the 
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Third  Day.  self-governing  Colonies,  whether  it  deals  with  matters  connected  with 

l«hAj»ril,  the  Conference  itself  or  beyond  it. 

  Those  are  my  views  as  far  as  I  can  form  them  on  the  spur  of  the 

C  ^t^tut6'  moment  on  tne  opinions  expressed.    I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Wil- 

of  the  fr'd  Laurier  would  still  wish  to  postpone  a  decision  on  this  question, 

Conference,  or  whether  he  may  decide  it  now. 


(Chairman.) 


Sir  WILFRID  LAUKTER:  I  am  quite  satisfied  upon  the  prin- 
ciple conceded,  that  what  is  done  is  to  be  done  on  direct  responsi- 
bility. That  is  the  only  subject,  as  originally  proposed,  to  which  I 
demurred,  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  creation  of  an  independent 
body.  The  moment  it  is  recognised  here  it  is  to  be  under  direct 
responsibility,  I  am  satisfied.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  new 
principle,  but  I  would  not  like  to  commit  myself  immediately  to  the 
drafting  of  the  resolution,  which  perhaps  may  be  improved.  Before 
we  go  any  further,  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Deakin's  attention  to  that 
part  which  is  taken  from  the  draft  sent  by  Australia,  "  Attending  to 
its  resolutions."  Will  Mr.  Deakin  kindly  explain  what  he  means  by 
that  ''. 

Air.  DEAKIN:  May  I.  without  reiteration,  say  something  which 
appears  to  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  self-justification  before  ans- 
wering Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  question.  It  must  be  due  to  my  clumsy 
method  of  handling  my  argument,  but  I  appear  to  have  conveyed  my 
meaning  so  unfortunately  as  to  suggest  to  you,  my  lord,  that  I  have 
been  rudely  reflecting  upon  this  great  department.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  speak  without  premeditation,  but  without  a  studied  choice  of 
epithets.  I  should  have  preferred  to  handle  this  subject  without 
"  brushing  the  dust  off  a  butterfly's  wings,"  if  I  could  have  accom- 
plished my  object.  I  had  to  convey  our  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
have  failed,  apparently,  to  explain  its  cause.  May  I  ask  that  the 
dictatorial  attitude,  which  may  be  usually  properly  defended,  so  far 
as  it  exists,  does  not,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  exist  at  all  to  any 
notable  extent.  That  is  not  our  complaint.  Our  complaint  is  not 
that  we  are  treated  too  peremptorily,  but  that  representatives  of  ours 
are  met  neither  with  an  understanding  of  the  real  causes  from  which 
they  spring  or  of  our  precise  intention.  Our  responsible  and  repre- 
sentative governments  are  dealt  with  as  you  deal  with  a  well-meaning 
Governor  or  well-intentioned  nominee  council.  Sufficient  knowledge 
of  our  circumstances  on  many  occasions  would  show  that  we  were 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  our  people  who  have 
considered  some  question  or  questions  which  directly  and  materially 
affect  them,  and  regarding  which  they  have  formed  strong  and  clear 
conclusions.  Our  representations  are  met,  as  you  are  quite  entitled 
to  meet  them  if  you  please,  by  an  absolute  refusal  in  some  cases,  or 
by  a  qualified  refusal  in  other  cases.  With  that  we  have  not  so  much 
dispute  as  with  the  fact  that  we  seem  t < >  be  refused,  not  merely  upon 
inadequate,  but  upon  inappropriate  or  unreal  grounds.  The  particu- 
lar representations  we  make  are  not  interpreted  as  they  would  be  if 
they  had  been  expressed  by  representative  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  speaking  on  behalf  of  their  fellow-members,  give 
utterance  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  wishes  of  their  electorate. 
It  is  that  kind  of  treatment  we  mean.  I  hope  1  am  not  to  be  tempted 
to  justify  myself,  or  to  attempt  to  justify  myself,  by  giving  illustra- 
tions of  this  kind  of  treatment.  There  may  be  an  appropriate  time 
for  them,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  just  now.    The  complaint  we  have  to 
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make  is  of  nn  attitude  of  mind.  A  certain  impenetrability  a  cer-  Third  Day. 
tain  remoteness,  perhaps  geographically  justified;  a  certain  weariness      •  jomP* 

of  people  much  pressed  with  affairs,  and  greatly  over-burdened,  whose   1 

natural  desire  is  to  say  "Kindly  postpone  this;  do  not  press  that,  do  ,  Future 
"not  trouble  us;  what  does  it  matter '.  we  have  enough  to  do  already;  ""o^'the'011 
"you  are  a  self-governing  community,  why  not  manage  to  carry  on  Conference, 
"without  worrying  us?''  (Mr. 

Hoping  I  have  removed  any  wrong  impression,  and  if  I  have  Deakin.) 
removed  misapprehension,  may  I  say  that  your  reply.  Lord  Elgin, 
amounts  to  a  »on  posmimus — not  that  "We  will  not"  but  "We  can- 
not.'" The  Prime  Minister  cannot  see  his  way  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities which  we  are  daring  enough  to  suggest  for  him.  and  you 
cannot  consider  it  further.  In  this  case  too  I,  for  one,  do  not — and 
doubt  if  my  friends  will — question  your  right  to  make  that  reply. 
But,  there  again,  I  question  the  applicability  of  the  argument  which 
you  urge.  You  say  no  government  is  to  be  dictated  to  as  to  how  it 
shall  do  its  business.  Quite  true.  It  must  allot  that  business  as  it 
pleases.  Quite  true.  It  will  direct  it  as  it  pleases.  Quite  true.  No 
one  suggested  anything  else;  but  what  we  did  suggest  was  that  our 
business,  so  far  as  it  can  be  distinguished  from  yours,  should  be 
recognised  as  our  business  even  to  the  extent  of  being  paid  for  by  us 
and  discharged  by  a  staff  which  should,  through  your  Prime  Minister, 
be  responsible  to  our  Prime  Ministers,  and  to  us.  We  proposed  to 
you  a  new  thing — not  any  interference  with  your  present  depart- 
ments. We  have  no  right  to  interfere,  as  you  properly  said,  with 
your  department,  or  its  divisions,  or  its  methods.  I  quite  agree. 
What  we  have  suggested  is  a  new  department  altogether,  with  your 
Prime  Minister  at  its  head,  but  a  responsibility  somewhat  different 
in  its  origin,  as  he  would  be  acting  not  merely  as  Prime  Minister  of 
(ireat  Britain,  but  also  acting  for  all  the  other  Prime  Ministers  of 
the  Empire.  We  are  prepared  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such  a 
department  and  to  pay  for  the  officers  that  they  employ  in  order  to 
have  our  business  done.  Therefore,  though  you  would  be  perfectly 
right  in  so  replying  to  any  one  who  did  claim  to  interfere  with  your 
business,  surely  we  were  not  trespassing  when  we  suggested  some- 
thing which  is  our  business  as  well  as  yours,  and  which  is  to  be  at 
our  joint  cost  and  responsibility;  and  1  think  on  that  we  are  quite 
entitled  to  be  heard. 

CHAIRMAN":  Certainly,  and  I  have  heard  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes,  but  while  not  disputing  your  right  to  reply. 
I  do  not  think  it  applies,  because  our  proposition  was  not  to  trench 
upon  your  department  or  present  office,  but  that  we  should  have  a 
voice  in  and  share  the  cost  of  a  new  department,  which  would  be  in 
a  sense  a  joint  department,  though  under  the  ministerial  direction  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  I  hope  I  have  removed  any  misap- 
prehension on  that  point. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  quite  accept  the  whole  of  your  argument. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  will  also  agree  that  we  have  not  to  accept 
the  applicability  of  your  reply,  which,  though  reasonable  enough  in 
its  terms,  is  inapplicable,  because  we  are  not  making,  and  have  not 
made,  any  such  request  as  that  which  you  have  felt  bound  to  decline 
as  if  it  had  been  made. 

Now,  the  suggestion  made  by  General  Botha  appeared  to  me  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  proposal  which  some  of  us  have  been  recommend- 
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ing.  .0%r  idea  was  that  the  Prime  Ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
various  Governments  would  act  through  their  Agents-General  in  mak- 
ing such  representations  as  they  chose  through  such  a  secretariat. 
If  it  had  been  a  joint  department,  and  a  joint  secretariat,  such  as 
that  I  have  been  describing,  to  which  we  all  contributed,  and  in 
regard  to  which  we  had  some  voice  as  to  the  selection  of  officers,  the 
Agents-General  would  have  had  the  utmost  freedom,  the  fullest  right 
and  title  to  enter  the  office  to  communicate  with  it  and  use  it  when 
representing  their  Prime  Ministers.  Both  they  and  it  would  be 
agencies  of  their  Governments.  For  that  reason  I  cordially  support 
the  practical  suggestion  made  by  General  Botha,  which  I  have  no 
■  doubt  will  be  given  effect  to  whatever  the  decision  as  to  the  secretariat 
may  be,  though  it  would  have  been  expressly  provided  for  if  our  idea 
had  been  accepted.  Even  when  this  proposed  secretariat,  instead  of 
being  a  joint  body,  is  to  be  part  of  your  Colonial  Office  under  your 
direct  control,  there  will  be  an  open  communication  from  the  various 
Governments  through  their  Agents-General. 

CHAIRMAN:   I  said  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Exactly.  Our  suggestion  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  would  be  so.  In  the  same  way,  the  question  put 
by  the  Premier  of  Natal  is  also  answered.  Our  proposition  implies 
the  widest  and  completest  freedom  on  the  part  of  any  Prime  Minister 
to  propose  matters  for  investigation  and  preparation  by  the  secretar- 
iat. On  that,  also,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  receive  a  satisfactory 
assurance  from  his  Lordship.  In  addition,  it  is  plain  that  the  answer 
to  his  question  was  also  supplied  by  the  proposition  we  have  been  sub- 
mitting, which  would  have  given  every  right  and  title  to  obtain  every 
kind  of  information.  I  may  be  pardoned,  perhaps,  for  making  these 
comments  before  reptying  to  the  enquiry  put  by  our  senior  member, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

I  have  taken  out  a  list  of  the  resolutions  passed  at  previous  Con- 
ferences, some  of  which  appear  to  have  been  pursued  a  short  way, 
and  one  or  two  of  which  I  think  have  been  scarcely  pursued  at  all. 
If  such  a  secretariat  as  we  proposed  had  been  in  existence,  when  any 
resolution  was  arrived  at  by  any  Conference  in  relation  to  a  particular 
subject,  the  duty  of  that  secretariat  would  have  been  to  bring  that 
matter  to  the  notice  of  all  the  departments  concerned — the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Admiralty,  or  whatever  branches  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  be  affected — and  also  to  communicate  with  the  several 
Colonial  Governments  affected,  either  to  ask  them  for  information  or 
to  present  them  with  the  information  it  had  collected.  The  duty  of  the 
secretariat  would  be  to  take  care  that  a  resolution  should  not  remain 
a  dead  letter  but  should  be  followed  up  to  its  fullest  extent.  Any  Prime 
Minister  who  was  not  satisfied  with  what  was  done  would  communicate, 
either  with  the  Prime  Minister  who  started  it.  or  those  who  agreed  with 
it,  and  would  again  apply  to  the  secretariat  contending  that  certain 
information  supplied  was  defective,  or  that  certain  action  indicated 
or  requested  had  not  been  followed.  He  would  say  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  take  action  or  declined  to  take  it,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  he  would  ask  to  be  informed  if  other  Governments  had  acted 
upon  it,  or  not.  The  secretariat  ought  to  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  resolutions  alive  until  they  were  finally  disposed  of  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  Governments  concerned. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  that  reply 
09  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  I  asked  about. 
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Mr.  WINSTON  CHUECHILL:  On  the  point  of  payment  for  Third  Day. 
the  secretariat,  I  understood  that  there  was  a  general  agreement  upon  18th|9^.pr'1' 

the  assertion  of  the  paramount  responsibility  of  some  minister  of  the   1 

British  Government  with  regard  to  the  control  of  such  secretariat.  Future 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  that  would  be  very  much  impaired  if  it  ^"f^the'0'' 
was  a  secretariat  supplied  and  financed  from  a  joint  fund.    I  am  Conference, 
sure  it  would  undoubtedly  weaken  the  control  and  authority  of  the  (sTir  Wilfrid 
minister  presiding  over  the  department  if  that  department  was  sup- 
plied and  financed  from  a  fund  collected  from  a  great  many  different 
contributory  bodies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  quite  a  fair  criticism  from  my  point  of 
view,  except  that  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  functions  of  this 
particular  Department  are  strictly  regulated.  It  is  a  small  secretariat 
which  is  to  collect,  receive,  and  distribute  information,  answer  in- 
quiries, and  follow  them  out.  Therefore,  the  only  ministerial  control 
required  is  office  management,  seeing  that  the  officers  are  doing  their 
work,  and  for  that  the  head  of  the  Department  would  be  responsible. 
Our  secretariat  would  have  had  no  executive  or  any  other  kind  of 
power.  It  would  have  been  a  collecting,  collating,  analysing,  tabulat- 
ing, and  distributing  medium. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHUECHILL:  But  you  would  give  the  head  of 
the  Department  administering  it  power,  for  instance,  to  dismiss  a 
member  of  the  secretarial  staff  with  whom  he  was  dissatisfied? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:   But  if  you  took  a  different  view 
with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  that  member? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    He  would  have  the  right  of  appeal. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHUECHILL:  But  the  Colonial  Government 
which  took  a  particular  interest  in  that  member,  or  felt  that  he  had 
a  special  reason  or  claim  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  might  take  a 
strongly  different  view  from  the  Home  Government  in  regard  to  the 
member's  position,  and  the  fact  that  they  contributed  actually  a  por- 
tion of  the  fund  out  of  which  he  was  paid  might  lead  them  to  assert 
in  a  very  definite  form  that  division  of  authority  which  you  all  seem 
anxious  to  avoid. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    I  do  not  think  that  would  occur.    There  must  be 
one  head  for  office  purposes. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  As  we  said  before,  the  Prime  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  secretariat  would  represent  all  the  other  Prime  Min- 
isters. It  is  very  natural,  if  we  pay  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
secretariat,  to  choose  some  one,  in  the  absence  of  the  others,  to  take 
charge.  That  is  a  different  position  from  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  who,  of  course,  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  My  own  view  was  not  so  much  as  to  the 
question  of  which  department  of  the  Government  it  should  be  under, 
but  I  was  anxious  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  who  form  the 
secretariat.  My  great  point  is,  that  it  should  be  composed  of  people 
well  informed  in  Colonial  affairs,  and  I  hope  Lord  Elgin  will  take 
that  into  account  when  he  is  forming  the  secretariat,  and  then  I  shall 
be  quite  satisfied. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  I  would  like  to  say,  my  Lord,  that  I 
understand  from  the  observations  you  have  made,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  cannot  undertake  this  duty. 
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Third  Day.  CHAIRMAN  :    I  do  not  think  he  can. 
18th  April, 

1907.  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  understand  that,  and  also  agree  that  it 

pJJZjT  must  be  under  direct  ministerial  control.    We  all  recognise  that 

Constitution  should  be  the  case.    Upon  the  point  referred  to  by  Dr.  Jameson,  may 

of  the  x  suggest  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  Colonies  and 

x>n  eience.  ajgo  ^    tj     Colonial  Office,  if  when  the  secretarial  staff  is  formed, 

(Sir  Joseph  ....         .           ,    „                                     ,  , 

Ward.)  you  recognised  the  importance  of  allowing  some  one  connected  with 

that  staff  to  spend  some  time  out  in  our  Colonies,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information,  upon  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
your  business  with  us,  as,  on  the  spot,  a  capable  officer  would  get  a 
useful  insight  into  the  work  and  system  of  administration  of  our 
Governments.  That  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  if  the  sugges- 
tion were  carried  out  it  would  add  invaluably  to  the  working  of  the 
Colonial  Office  at  home  in  connection  with  the  Colonies.  Speaking 
for  my  own  country,  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance if  such  a  thing  could  be  done.  In  view  of  the  very 
important  statement  made  by  Lord  Elgin  as  to  division  of  the  self- 
governing  and  Crown  Colonies,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  very 
heartily  congratulate  him  and  the  Conference  upon  it.  We  have  his 
assurance  that  he  proposes  to  divide  the  Administration  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  in  such  a  way  as  he  may  think  best  in  his  own  Depart- 
ment, so  that  the  self-governing  Colonies  will  be  treated  separately 
from  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  from  my  point  of  view  I  regard  that 
as  very  important.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  find  that  Lord  Elgin 
concurs  in  what.  I  have  previously  said.  In  our  countries,  we  con- 
sider it  of  the  first  importance  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs 
that  from  time  to  time  must  come  to  the  Colonial  Office.  I  suggest 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics 
should  confer  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  regard  to  the  secretarial 
staff.  1  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  in  accord  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  that  point,  but  I  should  be  quite  content  with  the  already  im- 
portant steps  we  have  achieved  towards  the  continuity  of  the  Con- 
ference and  the  creation  of  a  link  to  be  kept  up  during  the  period 
of  four  years  between  meetings,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
pity  that  any  difference  of  opinion  should  prevent  us  coming  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion  on  the  matter.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
shall  support  tin-  proposal  as  it  is.  and  shall  look  forward  to  it  work- 
ing out  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 

I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  important  men  who  carry  on 
the  representation  of  our  countries  here — our  High  Commissioners 
and  Agents-General — will  he  recognised  as  being  a  medium,  at  all 
events,  through  which  the  Colonies  may  from  time  to  time  make 
representations  that  will  be  heard,  as  they  always  have  been  so  far 
as  my  experience  has  gone,  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  in  connection  with  this  Imperial  Conference  on  matters 
w  e  desire  to  brin^  forward. 

CHAIRMAN:  One  of  the  first  meetings  I  had  in  this  room  was 
with  the  Agents-General  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  1  specially  asked, 
if  they  had  any  business  at  any  time  to  bring  forward,  if  they  would 

be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think.  Sir.  they  have  the  most  cordial 
feeling  towards  you.  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Do  you  propose  to  omit  these  words  "under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies'"? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No.  I  propose  to  leave  them  in.  'I'll i i a  Day. 

18th  April. 

CHAIRMAN*:   It  is  not  from  any  wish  to  aggravate  my  office  or  1907. 
position,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  resolution  defines  what  we  arc  going  f-uture 
to  do.  and  it  puts  the  responsibility  definitely  on  my  shoulders  to  Constitution 

carrv  out  the  wishes  of  the  Conference.  of  the 

(  onterence 

Dr.  JAMESON:  As  I  was  one  of  those  who  objected  to  it  at  (3jrj)eaji„) 
first.  I  should  like  to  say  that  as  I  want  something  definite  I  quite 
accept  the  position  as  it  has  been  explained,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
words  remain  in.  though  I  must  say.  that  I  think  we  have  been  quite 
right  in  giving  our  opinions.  I  now  suggest  that  we  pass  it  as  it 
stands. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Shall  we  know  no  more  with  regard  to  the  policy 
you  propose  to  pursue,  than  the  general  statement  you  have  made  as 
to  some  kind  of  separation  in  the  Colonial  Office?  In  this  connec- 
tion too  there  is  the  question  of  reorganisation  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

CHAIRMAN":   We  will  take  that  separately  immediately  after- 
wards, if  we  pass  this. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  also  called  attention  to  it. 

CHAIRMAN*:  What  we  propose  to  take  is  first  this  matter,  and 
then  the  question  as  to  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee,  if  there  is 
time. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  So  great  is  our  need  of  securing  the  local  knowl- 
edge of  your  officers  that  I  have  been  contemplating  the  abduction 
of  Sir  Francis  Hopwood  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  with  the  object 
of  turning  him  into  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  for  a  few  months 
so  that  he  may  understand  our  difficulties  for  the  future. 

Sir  FRAXCIS  HOPWOOD:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  accept  your 
invitation. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  If  your  Ministerial  Chief  endorses  that  we  will 
consider  it  as  given  and  accepted  on  the  spot,  and  for  any  time. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  hope  Sir  Francis  Hopwood  will  under- 
stand that  the  same  applies  to  Xew  Zealand. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  unduly  insistent, 
but  must  say  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  secretariat  that 
above  all,  if  it  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  yet  have  a 
distinct  character,  it  will  require  distinct  and  separate  knowledge 
which  can  only  be  gained  by  living  in  the  country,  and  being  asso- 
ciated with  it.  Our  own  experience  when  we  come  here  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  teach  us  how  very  different  familiar  names  and  familiar 
things  are  in  this  country  when  compared  with  our  own.  A  similar 
experience,  I  am  sure,  would  await  any  member  of  your  staff.  Even 
if  he  were  the  ablest,  the  most  gifted,  and  best-read  person  in  the 
county,  he  would  find  that  your  names,  phrases  and  forms  have 
their  distinct  development  amongst  us.  Before  passing  from  this 
point  let  me  venture  to  remind  you  that  no  secretariat  in  the  Colo- 
nial Office  will  give  us  that  satisfaction  which  I  am  sure  you  desire, 
unless  some  of  its  important  officers  are  in  touch  with  the  self-gov- 
erning Colonies  with  which  they  have  to  deal;  and  that  this  touch 
can  only  be  obtained  by  personal  acquaintance  with  the  Colonies. 

CHAIRMAX:  Of  course  if  it  means  a  permanent  arrangement 
for  certain  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  being  in  the 
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Third  Day.  Colonies,  it  will  mean  an  increase  of  the  staff  for  which  I  should 
18tll9<WPli'    have  to  apply  to  my  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

p  t  Mr.  DEAK1N :  That  might  be  avoided  by  the  proposal  to  send 

Constitution  y°u  one  or  tw0  0±  our  leading  men  for  the  time  being  to  be  employed 

of  the      by  you  in  order  to  understand  the  mysteries  of  this  department. 
Conference. 

v        CHAIRMAN:  That  is  a  thing  which  would  have  to  be  threshed 
(Chairman.)  5  .  . 

out  m  detail,  and  I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it 

just  now. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  This  secretariat  means  the  creation 
of  a  new  department  whose  business  it  would  be  to  deal  with  the 
self-governing  Colonies  or  Dependencies  of  the  Crown,  or,  as  they 
are  termed  "  Dominions  beyond  the  sea,"  and  I  think  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made  that  the  secretary  or  one  of  the  staff  should 
visit  the  different  parts  of  those  Dominions  is  an  excellent  one. 

CHAIRMAX :  We  have  tried  it,  but  there  is  one  unfortunate 
result,  and  that  is  we  lose  our  best  men  because  you  retain  them;  I 
think,  however,  this  point  is  one  which  we  could  scarcely  discuss  very 
usefully  further  than  this.    We  notice  your  wish  and  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  DEAXIN :  We  have  finished  our  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion down  to  the  word  "  affairs." 

CHAIRMAN :  I  understand  it  is  adopted  down  to  the  word 
"affairs."  The -other  paragraph  is:  ''That  upon  matters  of  im- 
"  portance  requiring  consultation  in  common  either  in  this  country 
"  or  in  the  Colonies  between  two  or  more  of  the  governments  which 
"  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  next  Conference  or 
"  which  involve  subjects  of  a  minor  character,  subsidiary  Confer- 
"  ences  should  be  held  between  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and 
"  of  the  Mother  Country  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose."  I  do 
not  know  that  I  need  not  amplify  that.  It  seems  to  me  to  speak 
for  itself. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think 
this  is  perfect,  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  you  should  put  it  in.    It  is  a  matter  which  would  always  be 
•    done  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  putting 
it  here. 

CHAIRMAN  :  It  is  only  put  in  in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  working  it  out  as  much  as  possible.  The  secretary  suggests  that 
after  the  word  "  character  "  we  might  put  in  "  or  such  as  require 
detailed  consideration."  For  instance,  the  Shipping  Conference  we 
could  scarcely  have  carried  on  at  this  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  not  a  matter  of  a  minor  character. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  is  all  quite  proper,  as  I  say,  but 
I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  putting  it  in  this  form  here,  because  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  over-burdening  a  very  good  resolution. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCIIELL:  The  resolution  really  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  instruments  of  Imperial  organisation,  and  from  a 
public  point  of  view  it  is  calculated  to  interest  the  public,  as  showing 
Low  far  the  work  has  proceeded;  I  think  it  worth  considering  whether 
it  might  not  to  be  as  complete  a  statement  of  the  stage  at  which  that 
Organisation  has  arrived  as  possible. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  T  do  not  object,  but  it  seems  to  me 
putting  on  paper  what  can  be  done  without  it. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  one  criticism  1  have  to  offer  upon  it  is  that  Third  Day. 
if  this  phrase  were  construed  narrowly  the  reference  to  Colonies  18tlllgQ7pn'' 

might  lie  limited  to  Colonies  referred  to  above.    Now  we  all  hope   L 

to  see  the  union  of  South  African  States,  to  which  several  of  the  Future 

representatives  here  have  more  than  once  alluded.    Canada,  Aus-  ""^'tJJg1011 

tralia,  and  South  Africa  will  then  be  three  Dominions  or  Common-  Conference. 

wealths  which  will  include  in  themselves,  with  limited  powers,  states  (Sir  Wilfrid 

or  provinces  which  occasionally  might  be  entitled  to  share  in  some  Laurier.) 

of  those  subsidiary  Conferences,  which,  indeed,  might  be  confined  to 

them  if  the  matters  dealt  with  related  only  to  certain  special  subjects. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  addition  of  those  words  would  provide 

for  this  contingency  quite  clearly.    While  this  shows  the  general 

scheme  of  the  Conference,  it  ought  not  to  exclude  from  participation 

in  the  subsidiary  Conference  some  of  the  provinces  or  states  which 

would  not,  or  could  not,  be  represented  in  the  major  Conferences 

to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  because  they  no  longer  possess  the 

powers  which  would  authorise  them  to  speak  or  act  upon  the  questions 

under  discussion. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  As  a  matter  of  drafting  as  we 
have  now  cut  out  in  the  first  paragraph  the  words  "  affecting  the 
relations  of  the  Mother  Country  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  over 
the  Seas,"  would  it  not  be  possible  to  use  the  words  "  His  Majesty's 
Dominions  over  the  Seas,"  which  have  not  been  previously  iised  in 
the  resolution,  in  the  place  of  the  word  "  Colonies "  in  the  third 
paragraph  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it.  A 
"  resolution "  means  that  you  shall  do  something  which  you  could 
not  do  before.  You  can  do  this  already.  It  is  mere  surplusage,  but 
I  do  not  object  to  it,  except  on  the  point  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it.  I  think  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  suggestion  on  the  point 
of  drafting  is  excellent. 

CHAIRMAN :  "  In  this  country  or  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions 
over  the  seas.' 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  that  as 
a  matter  of  necessity  we  could  do  without  it,  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  that  it  would  convey  a 
much  brighter  and  stronger  impression  on  the  imaginative  observer 
outside,  who  is  anxious  to  see  that  there  is  some  possibility  of  dealing 
with  minor  matters  between  the  Colonies. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  can  do  no  harm,  and  possibly  may 
do  good. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  suppose  the  "secretariat"  in  the  previous 
paragraph  is  implied  in  this  paragraph  also? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  understood,  and  applies  to  the 
whole  thing. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  ask  that  its  head  should  be  connected  in 
everything  with  the  self-governing  Colonies — Conference  or  no  Con- 
ference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  understood. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  "secretariat"  refers  to  the  general  Con- 
ference in  the  paragraph  before,  and  here  the  paragraph  goes  into 
minor  matters. 
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Third  Day.       CHAIR  MAX :  Do  you  mean  you  would  put  it  in? 
18th  April.  J 

1907.  Dr.  JAMESOX:  Yes,  I  would. 

Future  CHAIRMAX:  The  Secretary  suggests  that  we  should  simply  use 

Constitution  the  term  "  Dominions  over  the  Seas." 
of  the 

Conference.         Mr.   DEAKIX:    Are  they  all   dominions?     ''Dominion"  is  a 
(Dr.        technical  title.    In  Canada  the  word  "  Dominion  "  includes  the  sub- 
Jameson.)    ordinate  Provinces,  just  as  the  word  "Commonwealth"  with  us 
includes  States. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  But  in  the  plural,  "Domin- 
ions," it  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  I  suggest  you  should  bring  in  the  words  "  local 
administrations "'  to  put  it  beyond  doubt,  but  am  not  particular 
about  it — you  might  have  both  expressions. 

CHAIRMAX:  It  stands  thus:  "That  upon  matters  of  import- 
ance requiring  consultation  in  common,  either  in  this  country." 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  What  does  "consultation  in  common"  mean? 

CHAIRMAX:  That  means  between  this  country  and  others. 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  You  cannot  have  a  consultation  without  at  least 

two  people. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  means  consultation  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Do  the  words  "in  common"  convey  anything; 

CHAIRMAN;  It  seems  to  me  they  are  put  in  in  rather  a  wrong 
place,  and  it  would  be  better  if  it  read  in  this  way :  "  That  upon 
••  matters  of  importance  either  in  this  country  or  u\  His  Majesty's 
"  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  between  two  or  more  of  the  Govern- 
"  mi  nts  which  require  a  consultation  in  common  and  which  cannot 
"  be  conveniently  postponed  until  the  next  Conference." 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  That  is  better. 

<  IIAIRMAX:  "Or  which  involves  subjects  of  ;\  minor  character 
or  such  as  require  detailed  consideration  subsidiary  Conferences 
should  be  held  between  representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas  and  of  the  Mother  Country,  specially  chosen  for  the 

purpose." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  do  not  want  the  whole  phrase  over  again. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  "representatives  of  the  Dominions  and  the 
Mother  Country." 

CHAIRMAN:    I  was  using  the  former  words. 
Mr.  WINSTON  CIirRCNIl.L:    Representatives  of  the  Domin- 
ions concerned  ? 

Mr.  DKAKIN:  Yes,  that  is  good. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAl'RIER:  I  should  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
..I'  considering  the  wording  when  it  is  copied  out. 

CHAIRMAN':  I  have  no  objection  to  that  so  long  as  it  is  not 
published. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  1  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  entitled  to  make 
thai  suggestion,  bul  hope  it  will  be  finished  to-day,  and  that  the 
preei*  i'.iii  be  published  which  the  Press  did  not  have  yesterday. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  As  to  this  drafting  of  the  resolu-  Third  Day. 
tion,  if  the  wording  is  accepted  I  am  quite  satisfied,  but  before  giv-  18t!i907P1 

ing  it  to  the  public  I  should  like  to  have  further  opportunity  of   - 

Considering  it.    1  am  not  so  ready  to  pive  information  to  the  Press  q  ^"*"r®. 
as  Mr.  Deakin  seems  to  be.    Feslina  Jcnie  is  a  good  maxim.    I  would      0f  the 
like  to  defer  this.    I  am  not  satisfied  as  to  the  words  "  Dominions  Conference, 
beyond  the  Seas."    It  is  a  good  expression,  but  I  do  not  know  that  C^Jj' 
it  is  correct  as  it  is  used  here,  and  I  should  like  to  see  it  in  a  cor-       68  ln-) 
rected  draft.    I  do  not  know  that  it  may  not  include  Trinidad  as 
well  as  Australia  and  Canada.    It  is  not  limited,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
to  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

CHAIRMAN:  'That  is  what  is  meant  in  the  first  place. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Why  not  use  the  words  "self-governing 
Colonies?  " 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Or  "self-governing  Dominions  be- 
yond the  Seas."  As  drafted,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  as  well  apply  to 
Trinidad  or  Barbados  as  to  Canada. 

CHAIRMAN:    I  think  we  will  have  to  introduce  the  words 
"  self-governing." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  like  to  use  some  expression 
which  would  make  a  differentiation  between  the  self-governing  Colo- 
nies and  the  other  Colonies.  So  far  as  the  Colonies  represented  here 
are  concerned,  I  wish  we  could  drop  the  word  "  Colonies "  and  try 
to  invent  something  which  would  strike  the  imagination  more. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:   Certainly,  if  anybody  can  do  that  it  is  you,  Sir 
Wilfrid. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  understand  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  would  like  to  have  a  fair  copy  of  the  resolution  to  consider. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes.  We  have  adopted  it  in  sub- 
stance, and  that  is  great  progress ;  but  before  it  is  sent  to  the  Press 
I  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  considering  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  Would  the  words  "self-governing  communities  of 
the  Empire  "  do  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Perhaps  they  would;  but  I  would 
like  to  consider  the  suggestion.  It  is  worth  taking  twenty-four  hours 
over  it.  I  talked  it  over  yesterday  with  a  friend,  and  we  agreed  that 
we  have  passed  the  state  when  the  term  "  Colony  "  could  be  applied 
to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  I  would  like  to  have  sug- 
gested the  word  "  State,"  but  for  the  fact  that  in  Australia  they  call 
states  what  we  call  provinces,  and  it  might  lead  to  confusion.  Per- 
haps one  of  us  can  make  a  better  suggestion.  I  would  rather  sleep 
upon  it.  unless  somebody  else  has  any  other  suggestion  to  make  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Would  this  term  do:  "British  Dominions  pos- 
sessing responsible  government"? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    I  would  prefer  "self-governing 
dominions  beyond  the  seas." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  am  agreeable  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:   We  need  not  add  "beyond  the  seas."  "Self- 
governing  Dominions  "  will  do. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAUEIEB :  If  you  designate  all  those  countries 
that  have  been  known  up  to  the  present  time  as  self-governing  Colo- 
nies "  self-governing  Dominions.'"'  we  can  give  out  to  the  public  that 
henceforth  these  are  "  self-governing  Dominions,"  but  I  would  like 
to  have  a  single  apt  word  which  may  be  taken  to  mean  "  self-govern- 
ing Colonies." 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  recognise  that  the  "  Dominion  "  is  the  senior 
of  the  "  Commonwealth  "  and,  therefore,  the  name  "  Dominion  "  has 
a  claim.  Again,  we  recognise  that  in  His  Majesty's  official  title  the 
word  "  Dominion  "  is  used  where  the  word  "  Commonwealth  "  is  not. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAUEIER:  "Dominion"  is  a  general  term 
which  covers  many  words  which  it  is  not  possible  to  define  otherwise. 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOE :  Can  we  have  the  words  of  the  resolution  read 
as  now  settled? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED :  As  long  as  it  is  understood  that  New 
Zealand  is  a  Dominion,  I  do  not  object  to  the  word  "  Dominion." 
We  ourselves  understand  New  Zealand  is  a  Dominion,  but  I  would 
like  it  understood  that  our  country  is  covered  by  that  term  here. 

CHAIRMAN :  Shall  I  read  the  resolution  through  ? 

Sir  WILFEID  LAUEIEE:  For  my  part  I  would  like  to  see  it 
before  me.  The  only  reason  why  it  is  suggested  we  should  finally 
close  the  discussion  to-day  is  simply  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  Fress. 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR :  May  we  have  the  last  paragraph  read  again  I 

CHAIEMAN:  I  will  read  the  whole  of  it  from  the  beginning: 
"  That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if  Conferences,  to 
"  be  called  Imperial  Conferences,  are  held  every  four  years,  at  which 
"  questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed,  and  considered  as 
'•  between  His  .Majesty's  Government  and  Governments  of  the  self- 
"  governing  Dominions.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Eing- 
"  dom  will  be  ex  officio  President,  and  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
"  self-governing  Colonies  ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference.  The 
"  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
"  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the 
"  President,  and  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial  Conferences  after 
"communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  respective  Domin- 
"  ions.  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system  by  which  the 
"several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  informed  during  the 
"  periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to  matters  which  have 
"  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion  by  means  of  a  permanent 
"secretarial  staff,  charged  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
"  State  for  the  Colonies  with  the  duty  of  obtaining  information  for 
"  the  use  of  the  Conference,  of  attending  to  its  resolutions,  and  of 
"  conducting  correspondence  on  matters  relating  to  its  affairs.  That 
"  upon  matters  of  importance,  either  in  this  country  or  in  His 
"  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  which  require  consultation 
"  in  common  between  two  or  more  of  the  Governments,  or  which 
"  cannot  be  conveniently  postponed  until  the  next  Conference,  or 
"  which  involve  subjects  of  a  minor  character,  or  such  as  require 
"  detailed  consideration,  subsidiary  Conferences  should  bo  hold  be- 
"  i  ween  the  representatives  of  such  Dominions  and  the  Mother 
'•Country  specially  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Surely  the  word  "Dominions"  would  not  refer 
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to  the  various  Colonies  in  South  Africa.   It  would  not  be  a  dominion  Third  Day. 

unless  it  were  federated  like  Canada  or  Australia;  New  Zealand  18tl\gjf7pri1, 

might  be  called  a  Dominion,  it  being  two  islands  under  one  Govern-   1 

ment,  but  you  could  not  call  Cape  Colony  a  dominion.  _  Future 

Constitution 

CHAIRMAN:    Yes,— "  self-governing  Dominion"  is  what  we      of  the 
call  you  here.  Conference. 

(Dr. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Is  not  the  word  "  Dominions  "  in  the  title  of  the  Smartt.) 
King? 

CHAIRMAN :  In  the  King's  title  the  words  "  Dominions  beyond 
the  seas  "  cover  everything,  and  it  was  in  order  to  restrict  the  term 
to  self-governing  parts  of  the  Empire  beyond  the  seas  that  we  put  in 
the  words  "  self-governing." 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  prefer  the  words  "  Dominions  concerned " 
which  point  back  directly  to  those  engaged  in  the  Conference.  The 
words  "  such  Dominions  "  leave  it  at  large. 

CHAIRMAN:    Personally,  I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
and  should  like  to  look  through  it  when  it  is  copied. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  think  we  should  consider  it.  It  is 
too  important  a  matter  to  pass  over  without  having  a  moment  of 
reflection  about  it.  We  know  the  importance  of  this  document,  and 
I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  be  a  little  careful  about  its  wording. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Personally,  I  should  like  to  use  a  happier 
term  as  reflecting  the  Colonies  we  represent  in  South  Africa.  We 
have  not  yet  got  to  that  condition  of  things  when  we  might  be  safely 
designated  as  Dominions,  and  I  think,  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  it 
might  be  just  as  well  to  think  the  matter  over  carefully. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  no  possible  objection  to  that,  except  the 
natural  disappointment  of  the  public,  which,  however,  might  be  miti- 
gated if  the  precis  of  the  discussion  were  now  presented  without 
giving  the  resolution  arrived  at — just  the  outline  of  the  discussion 
in  a  general  way.  Otherwise,  if  they  have  to  wait  until  Saturday, 
it  means  that  Australia  will  not  have  the  information  until  Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHLLL:  As  I  understand,  we  have  really 
got  through  the  committee  stage  and  the  report  stage,  and  all  that 
remains,  with  regard  to  the  resolution,  is  the  third  reading;  so  that 
we  shall  not  have  to  begin  detailed  consideration  again. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  understand  that  we  pass  the  Resolution,  and  it 
is  only  a  question  of  wording  which  remains  open. 

Sir  WDLFRID  LAURIER:  It  stands  for  third  reading,  as  Mr. 
Churchill  says,  and  we  have  time  to  consider  the  expressions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    There  is  no  objection  now  to  a  precis  being 
given  to  the  Press. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:   I  would  not  give  the  precis  until 
we  give  the  Resolution  itself. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  next  meeting  of  the  Conference  is  fixed  for 
Saturday,  at  11  o'clock.  There  were  two  other  points  on  the  agenda 
paper  for  to-day.  One  is  as  to  the  organisation  of  the  Colonial 
Office  which  was  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  discussion,  and  I  do 
not  "know  that  I  have  any  more  to  say  than  I  have  said,  but  if  Mr. 
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Thud  Day.  Deakin  wishes  to  have  it  further  discussed  we  had  hetter  defer.it  to 
mh10£Pril-  another  day. 

„  7  Mr.  DEAKIX:    I  would  like  some  further  discussion  upon  it. 

Future 

Constitution  CHAIRMAN:  The  other  resolution  is  with  regard  to  Imperial 
Conference.  Defence.  That  Resolution  is  from  Australia :  "  That  it  is  desirable 
(Chairman.)  "that  the  Colonies  should  be  represented  on  the  Imperial  Council 
"  of  Defence,  and  that  the  Colonies  be  authorised  to  refer  to  that 
"  Council  for  advice  any  local  questions  in  jegard  to  which  any 
"  expert  opinion  or  assistance  is  deemed  desirable."  Perhaps  if  I 
make  the  statement  which  the  Prime  Minister  has  given  me,  it  would 
meet  the  whole  case.  The  Prime  Minister  considers  that  it  might 
be  with  advantage  made  clear  to  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
at  the  coming  Conference  that  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence 
is  intended  to  provide  the  means  of  discussing  questions  of  a  general 
or  local  character  relating  to  defence.  It  should,  therefore,  be  open 
to  the  Government  of  any  self-governing  Colony  to  submit  these 
questions  through  the  Colonial  Office  and  to  obtain  such  advice  as 
the  Committee  is  able  to  give.  If  so  desired  any  representative  of  a 
colony  which  may  wish  for  advice  may  be  summoned  to  attend  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  during  the  discussion  on  the  question 
raised. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  practically  meets  the  proposal,  though  I 
should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  of  Defence  who  has  not  only  a  national,  but  an  es- 
tablished Australian  reputation,  before  this  is  finally  disposed  of. 
It  appears  to  be  completely  satisfactory. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  the  members  of  the  Conference  under- 
stand that  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  a  body  which  con- 
sists of  one  permanent  member,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  other 
members  are  summoned  as  occasion  requires.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
position really  deals  with  the  Colonial  question  on  exactly  the  same 
principle. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Wheal  will  that  come  up  for  considera- 
tion? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  know  whether  it  requires  any  more  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  I  want  to  speak  to  the  Secretary  upon  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  as  to  the  Committee. 
Military  defence  La  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting,  and  naval  de- 
fence is  part  of  the  business  for  next  week. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAI' HI  BR :  With  regard  to  the  resolution  we 
have  just  agreed  upon,  1  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  at  all  settled  what  is  to  be  the  status  of  the  Colonial 
Ministers  in  London.  Sir  William  Lyne  brought  that  matter  for- 
ward, and  we  have  left  it  at  present. 

CHAIRMAN  :  1  thought  at  the  time  we  dealt  with  that  question, 
I  pointed  out  I  only  mentioned  the  ex  officio  members,  but  the  whole 
resolution  means  thai  there  is  to  he  discussion  between  the  Govern- 
ments, and  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  other  than  the 
ex  officio  members  will  attend,  and  I  thought  it  was  understood — 
and  I  think  you.  Sir  Wilfrid,  initiated  it — that  the  particular  ques- 
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tion  of  the  actual  manner  in  which  the  other  Ministers  should  come  Third  Dav 
in  should  be  deferred  hevond  this  resolution  and  taken  separately.      18th  April 

1 007 

Sir  WILFRID  LA  DRIER:   At  that  time  I  had  in  mind  that  we   - 


Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  proposed  to  bring  it  forward  myself,  only  we 
became  absorbed  in  this  discussion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LA  DRIER:  If  that  is  so  we  shall  have  to  think 
it  over  a  little  more. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  hope  if  you  do  wish  to  alter  the  resolution  on 
that  particular  point  it  will  not  mean  that  we  shall  have  more  than 
a  third  reading. 

Sir  WILFRID  LADRIER:  We  have  practically  agreed  to  it, 
but  the  other  is  a  point  of  some  practical  importance,  and  we  ought 
to  come  to  some  clear  understanding  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Certainly.  At  the  present  Conference  the  under- 
standing is  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  one  colleague  would  take 
part  in  each  discussion,  while  on  special  matters  when  the  occasion 
demands  it,  other  Ministers  might  be  asked  to  take  part. 

Sir  WILFRID  LADRIER  ■  I  have  two  of  my  colleagues  here, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  come  without  either. 

CHAIRMAN :  The  business  on  Saturday  is  as  to  military  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  must  conclude  this  first,  and  perhaps  we 
might  meet  lualf  an  hour  earlier  to  finish  it  before  our  appointment 
with  Mr.  Haldane  at  11. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  will  inquire  if  it  is  necessary,  and  will  let  you 
know.  I  have  been  making  inquiries  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, .who  is  exceedingly  busy  just  now  with  the  Budget,  and  he 
informs  me  that  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  Scotland  one  day  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week,  and  therefore  if  it  suits  the  Conference  he 
would  prefer  to  take  a  day  in  the  following  week  for  the  discussion 
of  the  trade  question.  In  that  case  he  fixes  Tuesday,  April  30th,  for 
preferential  trade.  The  question,  therefore,  is  what  subjects  we 
should  take  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  next  week.  I  believe  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  willing  to  come  on  Tuesday  for  the 
discussion  of  naval  matters,  and  then  the  subject  of  emigration  can 
be  taken  on  Thursday. 


Adjourned  to  Saturday  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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Fourth  Day.  FOURTH  DAY. 

20th  April, 

19°'  ■  Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street. 

Saturday,  20th  April,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Mili- 
tia and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries (Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  William  Lyne,  E.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  State 
for  Trade  and  Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 

Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 

(Cape  Colony). 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Minister  of  Natal. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  Newfoundland. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  l3ie 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  E.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,/  T  .  ,  0 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,      \Jotnt  BeerHartes. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  War. 

General  the  Honourable  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  K.C.B.,  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff. 

General  Sir  W.  G.  Nicholson,  K.C.B.,  Quartermaster-General. 

Major-General  Douglas  Haio,  C.B..  Director  of  Military  Train- 
ing. 

Major- General  J.  S.  Ewart,  C.B.,  Director  of  Military  Opera- 
tions. 
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CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  before  we  begin  business  I  may  just  Fourth  Day. 
remind  you  that  our  numbers  are  complete  with  the  arrival  of  Sir  ^jjw?— ' 

Robert  Bond.    I  hope  that  I  may  extend  a  welcome  to  him  from  the   

Conference,  and  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  that  I  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  interview  with  him  at  which  I  explained  what  had 
taken  place  at  the  meetings  before  he  was  able  to  attend,  and  I  think 
he  will  be  able  to  say  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  he  is  ready  that 
matters  should  go  on  from  the  point  which  they  had  reached  at  the 
last  meeting. 


Sir  ROBERT  BOND:  My  Lord,  and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to 
convey  to  your  Lordship  an  expression  of  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  kind  cordial  greeting  and  welcome  to  this  Conference,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  to  me,  that,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  I  had  no  control,  I  was  prevented  from  being 
here  at  the  opening  of  this  Conference,  and  from  thus  having  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  the  opening  address  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Prime  Minister.  Your  Lordship  has  very  kindly  had  me  fur- 
nished this  morning  with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings,  and  I  have  been 
able  to  pursue  with  bofh  pleasure  and  profit  the  words  of  wisdom 
and  encouragement  contained  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Baunerman's 
address.  I  am  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Prime  Minister  in  bringing 
directly  under  the  notice  of  this  Conference  the  agenda  of  business 
that  is  to  engage  its  attention,  did  not  limit  its  deliberations  to 
matters  therein  set  forth;  that  he  very  gracefully  recognised  that, 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  appertaining  in  t!he  Colonies,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  we  can  all  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
various  subjects  that  are  to  engage  our  attention  from  precisely  the 
same  standpoint;  that  our  dealings  with  many  of  those  matters 
must  be  necessarily  governed  by  the  opinions  and  desires  of  those  we 
represent,  and  that  our  conclusions  must  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  our  respective  Parliaments.  The  Empire  stands  before  the  world 
to-day  as  probably  the  greatest  expression  of  national  expansion  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  this,  my  Lord,  I  think  has  been  brought 
about  by  due  and  proper  regard  for  public  opinion  in  the  various 
States  or  Colonies  that  comprise  the  Empire.  Therefore,  I  submit 
that  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  set  forth  in  his  address. 

May  I  be  permitted,  my  Lord,  to  join  in  the  expression  of  regret 
that  has  proceeded  from  the  Conference  in  reference  to  the  illness 
of  that  distinguished  statesman  who  presided  over  'the  affairs  of  the 
Conference  in  1902.  Probably  no  British  statesman  has  ever  had 
such  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  the  Colonies  as  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. His  illness,  therefore,  has  occasioned  the  deepest  concern 
throughout  all  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  In  joining  in  the  hope 
that  has  been  expressed  by  this  Conference  I  am  not  only  voicing 
my  own  heartfelt  desire,  but  I  am  sure  I  am  echoing  the  desire  of 
those  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 

May  I  also  be  permitted,  my  Lord,  to  join  with  those  who  paid  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand,  Mr.  Seddon.  We  who  sat  with  him  in  conference  five  years 
ago  will  remember  wfth  admiration  his  strong  personality  and  wide 
imperialism,  and  I  think  all  who  watched  his  political  career  cannot 
have  failed  to  appreciate  that  by  his  decease  a  great  and  unique 
character  and  empire-builder  has  passed  away.    As  the  Prime  Min- 
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^Oth  f\  *rii'  *S*er  remar^e<^>  my  Right  Honourable  friend.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
1907.  '  and  myself  are  the  only  two  members  of  this  Conference  who  sat  in 
  the  former  one.  five  years  ago.    I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  satisfac- 

b" &)      *'°n  *°  k0'*1  °*  11S  vic'ss^u<ies  incident  to  public  life  have 

on  not  come  our  way,  and  that  we  are  again  privileged  to  join  in  this 

important  Conference. 

I  again  thank  you,  my  Lord,  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Con- 
ference for  your  kindly  welcome  to-day. 


Future  FUTURE  CONSTITUTION   OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Constitutiou 

Conference  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  at  an  earlier  hour  this 
morning  in  order  that  we  might  formally  adjust  the  Resolution 
which  was,  in  principle,  accepted  at  our  last  meeting.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  get  it  so  far  as  I  could  into  shaps  in  certain  details 
that  the  Conference  desired,  and  it  has  been  in  your  hands,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  if  there  are  any  remarks  to  be  made. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  am  satisfied  with  it  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  Sir  Robert  Bond  might  not  have  had  the 
facility,  perhaps,  of  perusing  the  discussions.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  or  not. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND:  No,  I  have  not  fully  perused  the  discus- 
sion, Sir  Wilfrid.  I  only  received  the  papers  this  morning,  and  con- 
sequently but  glanced  through  them. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  question  which  we  have  been 
discussing.  Sir  Robert  Bond,  has  been  the  creation  of  an  Imperial 
Council,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not 
advisable,  and  this  is  what  we  have  drafted,  endeavouring  to  meet  as 
far  as  we  could  the  different  opinions  that  have  prevailed.  I  observe, 
Sir  Robert,  that  in  the  despatch  that  you  sent  in  answer  to  the  Colo- 
nial Office  despatch  on  this  subject  you  do  not  seem  to  favour  the 
creation  of  such  a  Council.  This  is  what  we  have  practically  agreed 
to  subject  to  modification,  of  course,  nothing  being  settled  until  it  is 
finally  passed:  "That  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Empire  if 
"  Conferences  to  be  called  Imperial  Conferences  are  held  every  four 
"years  at  which  questions  of  common  interest  may  be  discussed  and 
"  considered  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
"  ments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
"the  United  Kingdom  will  be  ex-oflicio  President,  and  the  Prime 
"  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  ex-oflicio  members  of 
"  the  Conference.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will  be 
"an  ex-oflicio  Member  of  the  Conference,  and  will  take  the  chair  in 
"  the  absence  of  the  President,  and  will  arrange  for  such  Imperial 
"  Conferences  after  communication  with  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the 
"  respective  Dominions."  This  paragraph,  so  far  as  it  goes,  meets 
with  the  approval  of  Canada:  "Such  other  Ministers  as  the  respec- 
"  tive  Governments  may  appoint  will  also  be  members  of  the  Con- 
"  ference — it  being  understood  that  except  by  special  permission  of 
"  the  Conference,  each  discussion  will  be  conducted  by  not  more  than 
"  two  representatives  from  each  Government,  and  that  each  Govern- 
"  nient  will  have  only  one  vote." 

CHAIRMAN:  That  part  was  not  before  the  last  meeting. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  may  say 
at  ..i       that  I  am  sjit i-stii  d  with  thi-. 
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CHAIRMAN:   I  think  Sir  Robert  Bond  has  seen  it.  Fourth  Day. 

°0th  \pril 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  I  have  it  before  me,  and  may  observe  that  "    1907.  ' 

Lord  Elgin  showed  me  last  evening'  this  Resolution,  when  I  inti-   

mated  to  him  that  with  the  principle  involved  I  concurred.  Constitufion 

CHAIRMAN:    If  you  are  taking  it  paragraph  by  paragraph,  Co°fe*g°ce 
there  is  just  a  small  matter  Mr.  Deakin  has  mentioned  to  me.    It  is  .g.^  Wilfrid 
only  to  break  up  the  last  sentence,  and  he  suggests  there  should  be  a  Laurier.) 
stop  after  the  word  "  President "— "  The  Seere'tary  of  State  for  the 
"  Colonies  will  be  an  ex-oflicio  member  of  the  Conference  and  will 
"  take  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President."    It  is  quite  true 
that  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  has  not  a  very  direct  connection 
with  the  first.    I  propose  that  we  should  strike  out  the  word  "  and" 
and  begin  the  sentence  with  "  He." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Tes. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  is  one  other  point  I  think  I  ought  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Conference  to.  We  agreed,  and  I  am  not  going 
back  upon  the  agreement,  'that  instead  of  the  word  "Colonies"  we 
should  use  the  word  '"Dominions;"  but  is  it  sufficiently  defined  if 
we  use  the  word  "Dominions"'  alone  throughout?  After  all,  we,  in 
this  country,  are  part  of  His  Majesty's  self-governing  Dominions 
strictly  speaking,  and  I  would  suggest  "that  we  might  take  what  is 
really  the  official  term  "  the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  "  in  the  first 
place  where  it  occurs — "  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas,"  and  any  other  reference  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  Resolution  might  very  well  be  "  Dominions."  That 
would  make  it  absolutely  clear  what  we  mean  by  the  expression  in 
the  first  place. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:   Yes,  I  see  no  objection  to  that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  we  will  insert  the  words  "  beyond  the  seas  " 
after  "  Dominions  "  in  the  first  place. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  There  is  another  small  point.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  used  in  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  first  paragraph — '"  A  Conference  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference is  held  every  four  years,"  &c.  I  think  it  would  make  it  more 
emphatic  than  the  word  "  Conferences."  It  is  simply  substituting 
the  singular  number  for  the  plural. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  it  would  read  very  much  better. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND:  I  think  it  is  a  very  decided  improvement. 
I  think  it  is  far  more  emphatic 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  think  so  too. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  subject  to  those  alterations  we  agree  to  the 
first  paragraph. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Somebody  has  suggested  to  me  that 
instead  of  having  "  His  Majesty's  Government "  we  should  have 
"  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom."  I  suppose  we  are  all 
His  Majesty's  Governments. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  a  technical  term  for  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment here. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    Yes,  it  is  very  well  understood, 
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^Oth*  A  *rl    '5Ut  suppose  we  sa'^  '        Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  as 
1907.  '  '  we  a^  claim  to  be  His  Majesty's  Governments. 
Future  Mr.  DEAKIX:  "As  between  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the 

Constitution  "  United  Kingdom  and  His  Governments  of  the  self-governing 

of  the      «  Dominions  bevond  the  seas." 
Conference. 

<Sir  Wilfrid       Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :   That  would  meet  my  views.  The 
Laurier.)     point  was  brought  to  my  notice  by  a  friend,  but  "  His  Majesty's 
Government "  is  such  a  technical  expression  that  there  can  be  no 
mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  "  His  Majesty's  Government "  in  Canada  means 
the  Canadian  Government. 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  Why  not  "  His  Majesty's  Government  and  His 
Governments  of  the  self-governing  Dominions." 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Yes,  that  is  an  improvement. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  am  satisfied  with  that. 

CHAIRMAX :  And  leave  "  His  Majesty's  Government. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Yes,  substituting  "  His  "  for  "  the." 

CHAIRMAX:  Xext  come  the  words  with  regard  to  the  Minis- 
ters. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    That  satisfies  me. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE:  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  done  in 
reference  to  that  first  paragraph  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  read. 
There  has  been  some  alteration  made  and  I  could  not  catch  it. 

CHAIRMAX:  They  are  only  verbal  alterations.  We  have  altered 
the  first  words  into  "  A  Conference  to  be  called  the  Imperial  Con- 
"  ference  is  held  "  instead  of  putting  it  in  the  plural,  and  we  have 
made  the  words  to  run  "  as  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and 
"  His  Government  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the 
•''  seas,"  that  is  all.  Then  there  is  the  addition  "  Such  other  Minis- 
"  ters  as  the  respective  Governments  may  appoint  will  also  be 
"  members  of  the  Conference — it  being  understood  that  except  by 
"  special  permission  of  the  Conference  each  discussion  will  be  con- 
"  ducted  by  not  more  than  two  representatives  from  each  Govern- 
"  ment  and  that  each  Government  will  have  only  one  vote" — is  that 
agreed  to. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Clearly. 

CHAIRMAX:  Now  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make  in  this  paragraph. 
You  were  good  enough  to  adopt  throughout  this  Resolution  the 
language  submitted  by  one  or  other  of  the  different  states,  and  con- 
sequently it  now  reads:  "That  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  system 
"  by  which  the  several  Governments  represented  shall  be  kept  in- 
"  formed  during  the  periods  between  the  Conferences  in  regard  to 
'"  matters  which  have  been  or  may  be  subjects  for  discussion,  by 
"  means  of  a  permanent  secretarial  staff  charged  under  the  direc- 
"  tion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,"  and  so  on.  But 
1 1 1. •  word  "secretarial"  has  ceased  to  have  a  meaning  or,  at  all 
events,  the  meaning  that  was  attached  to  it  when  first  brought  for- 
ward. What  is  now  intended  is  not  a  separate  body,  but  a  branch  of 
the  Colonial  Office.   On  referring  to  your  remarks,  my  Lord,  I  notice 
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that  you  stated  your  intention  was  to  separate  the  departments  of  Fourth  Day. 
this  office.  You  will  have  a  distinct  division  which  will  not  be  ex-  ^iomP  ' 
actly  apart  in  the  department,  but  will  be  the  one  division  concerned 


with  the  business  of  all  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  will  not  be  Constitution 
directly  concerned  with  that  of  the  Crown  Colonies.    I  do  not  think      0f  the 
that  can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonial  Office  by  Conference, 
being  called  a  secretariat,  because  practically  all  your  office  is  a     D  (**r- 
secretariat.   It  is  for  you,  my  Lord,  to  select  the  phrase  which  would        a  111 
best  define  your  own  intention,  but  as  this  stands,  it  appears  to  me 
that  what  is  intended  is  merely  that  this  work  should  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  a  portion  of  the  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  whatever  work  may  be  allotted.    The  proposal  for  a  secretariat 
was  a  proposal  for  a  body  independent  of  this  or  any  other  depart- 
ment.  It  was  to  be  a  kind  of  joint  and  several  department  under  the 
control  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.    As  such,  the  word 
'"secretariat"  was  necessary,  in  order  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  creating  a  body  with  any  authority  other 
than  to  perform  the  necessary  secretarial,  statistical,  and  other  work 
cast  upon  it  by  the  Conference  or  by  some  of  the  Governments  re- 
presented.    That  was   specially   necessary   to  meet   Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  criticism,  but  under  the  present  circumstances  that  pro- 
posal has  entirely  disappeared.    This  proposal  is  nothing  like  it. 
The  present  project  is  that  there  shall  be  a  portion  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  a  distinct  division,  not  exactly  set  apart,  which  is  to  deal  with 
us.    Consequently  the  former  title  appears  to  me  to  be  no  longer 
appropriate.    My  own  suggestion  is  that  we  should  now  indicate 
what  is  intended,  and  it  is  for  you,  my  Lord,  to  say  what  is  intended. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  further  details,  for  the 
reason  I  gave  at  the  former  meeting,  but  I  may  just  say  that  in  my 
own  mind  I  had  intended  to  go  a  little  more  towards  meeting  you 
than  you  have  expressed.  Our  practice  in  this  office  hitherto  has 
been  to  select  gentlemen  from  our  staff  who  we  thought,  and  1  think 
quite  rightly,  were  well  qualified  to  prepare  the  business  for  the  Con- 
ference, and  to  act  as  its  secretaries.  What  we  have  in  our  minds  to 
carry  out,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  carry  out  in  the  future,  is  that  we 
should  appoint  a  gentleman  on  our  staff  to  be  the  Secretary  for  the 
Conference,  not  for  one  Conference  only,  but  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  office  and  in  a  division  of  the 
office,  as  I  said  before,  but  that  being  his  specific  duty,  thereby  focus- 
sing all  the  business  in  the  way  which  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Conference  in  their  various  resolutions  expressed  the  desire  it  should 
be.  That  is  what  we  hope  to  do,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  use  the 
expression  "  secretarial  staff."  You  quite  understand,  I  think,  that 
we  can  make  that  arrangement  without  interfering  with  the  respons- 
ibility or  organisation  of  the  office,  but  still  in  such  a  manner,  I 
think,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  being  done  within  the  walls  of  the 
office,  as  to  meet  the  wishes  that  the  other  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence have  expressed.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression.  I  have 
no  objection  to  one  form  or  the  other,  because  we  can  do  it  either 
way. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Have  you  any  objection  then  to  substituting 
*  A  portion  of  the  staff  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
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Fo"rth  Da-V"  "*OT  the  Colonies  which  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty"?  I  think 
20th  April.  _ 

1907        L*  1110re  correctly  expresses  it. 

jf^!  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  it  is  better  to  leave  it  as  it  stands. 

Constitution       Dr.  JAMESON:  Do  you  not  think  that  the  further  explanation 
Conference.  wn'cn  the  Secretary  of  State  has  made  shows  that  he  is  anxious  to 
(Mr.       meet,  as  far  as  possible,  our  extreme  views  expressed  the  other  day. 
Deakin.)         Mr  F  R  M0OK .  Xot  extreme,  but  advanced. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Advanced  is  better.  It  is  better  to  leave  the 
word  in  as  foreshadowing  what  is  coming  at  the  next  Conference  to 
meet  our  views  expressed  the  other  day.  I  should  like  to  see  it 
remain. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  for  Lord  Elgin  to  consider. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  do  not  care  how  it  is  expressed  so 
long  as  it  is  on  Ministerial  responsibility.  That  is  the  only  thing  I 
attach  importance  to. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  point  raised  by  Mr.  Deakin  is  quite 
a  clear  one,  and  no  doubt  it  would  probably  more  correctly  indicate 
what  the  actual  decision  is,  but  I  have  a  preference  for  indicating 
a  permanent  secretarial  staff. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  you  appeal  to  me  on  the  ground  of  preference, 
I  am  bound  to  agree. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Upon  that  ground  I  assume  you  will  vote 

for  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    I  will. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  it  will  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  we  pass  the  second  paragraph.  The  third 
paragraph  we  hope  we  have  put  into  shape  as  regards  words. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  will  be  the  fourth  paragraph 

now  ? 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes.  The  paragraph  is  "That  upon  matters  of 
"  importance,  requiring  consultation  between  two  or  more  Govern- 
"  ments,  which  cannot  conveniently  be  postponed  until  the  next  Con- 
''  ference,  or  involving  subjects  of  a  'minor  character  or  such  as  call 
"  for  detailed  consideration,  subsidiary  conferences  should  be  hold 
"  between  representatives  of  the  Governments  concerned,  specially 
"  chosen  for  the  purpose." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  only  suggestion  I  have  there  is  that  in  the 
last  line,  instead  of  "the  Governments  concerned."  which  seems  to 
point  only  to  such  of  the  Governments  as  are  named  in  the  first 
Sentence,  including  only  the  larger  self-governing  States  such  as 
Canada  and  Australia,  it  might  be  well  to  substitute  the  word  "  any  " 
for  the  word  "  the  " — "  any  Governments  concerned  " — in  order  to 
cover  the  introduction  <t1"  matters  which  are  purely  Provincial  in 
Canada,  or  purely  State  in  Australia,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  This 
would  plainly  indicate  that  it  was  in  contemplation  that  members  of 
Imtli  classes  nf  Governments  might,  if  necessary,  take  part  in  the 
subsidiary  conferences  when  the  subjects  with  which  those  confer- 
ences were  dealing  were  wholly  or  chiefly  within  the  domain  of 
either  State  or  Provincial  Governments.   The  federal  and  local  gov- 
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ernments  might  both  be  represented  when  dealing  with  special  Fourth  Day. 
subjects  when  they  were  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  both  2M,Ij9^-pri1' 
sets  of  Governments.   1 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think  that  ought  to  be  done.   I  am  just  CofstUution 
a  little  in  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  the  word  "  chosen,"  always      of  the 
tt88Uming,  in  the  ordinary  practical  working  of  the  respective  Gov-  Conference, 
ernments  of  the  several  countries,  that  Canada  and  Australia  desire    Deakin  ) 
to  have  a  conference  upon  an  important  matter,  this  Resolution 
rather  supposed  they  would  have  to  be  chosen  by  probably  all  the 
momuvrs  of  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:  No.  chosen  by  each  Government.  It  only  meant 
it  was  not  necessarily  chosen  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  Reso- 
lution as  it  is.  If  I  understand  Mr.  Deakin  aright,  what  he  had  in 
his  mind  was  that  the  State  Governments  of  Australia  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  of  Canada  might  have  the  power  to  come  within 
the  scope  of  this  Resolution.  For  my  part  I,  with  all  due  respect, 
differ  altogether  from  this.  I  think  we  should  provide  here  for  the 
Governments  which  are  here  represented.  There  may  be  differences 
in  Canada  or  in  Australia  between  the  Federal  Governments  and  the 
State  Governments.  I  do  not  think  this  ought  to  be  encouraged  at 
all ;  on  the  contrary,  for  my  part,  I  believe  in  one  respect  our  con- 
stitution is  better  than  that  of  Australia,  in  that  the  power  is  in  the 
central  Government  and  is  not  in  the  State  as  with  theirs.  Even 
in  the  best  and  most  satisfied  countries,  like  Canada  at  present,  we 
may  have  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  There  is  one  at  present  betwen  us  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia,  and  Lord  Elgin  has  authorised  the 
Government  of  British  Columbia  to  come  here  as  to  some  matter 
which  has  been  in  issue  between  them  and  us,  that  is  to  say,  between 
British  Columbia  and  Canada.  This  will  always  be  done  whenever 
a  Province  or  State  appeals  to  the  Imperial  Government  here.  They 
are  always  sure  to  have  a  hearing,  but  I  would,  for  my  part,  depre- 
cate the  introduction  of  anything  which  is  not  here  strictly  relevant 
to,  and  confined  to,  the  relation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Governments  here  represented. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Am  I  to  understand,  Sir  Wilfrid,  that  education 
is  a  wholly  Provincial  question  in  Canada,  or  is  it  a  national  ques- 
tion ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Purely  a  Provincial  question. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Exactly.  A  conference  may  be  desired  in  Greatj 
Britain,  as  there  is,  I  understand,  a  meeting  relating  to  education' 
shortly  to  be  held  here  to  which  representative  men  from  the  dif- 
ferent Provinces  of  Canada  probably,  and  certainly  from  the  different 
States  of  AustraKa,  are  coming.  Now  if  it  were  desired  that  a 
conference  of  that  kind  should  be  held,  would  it  not  be  well  that  it 
should  be  related,  although  in  a  different  way.  to  this  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  is  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  self-governing  Colonies?  I  feel  the  force  of  your  observa- 
tion so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  conference,  if  one  could  imagine  it,  at 
which  any  difference  between  the  National  Government  of  Canada 
and  its  Provinces  were  to  be  brought  forward.    I  can  hardly  imagine 
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such  a  conference,  and  do  not  see  a  necessity  for  thinking  it  in 
advance.  What  was  in  my  mind  was  the  possibility  of  conferences 
in  regard,  say,  to  education,  or  to  methods  of  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  or  hygiene,  which  are  partly  State  and  partly 
Federal,  and  which  can  come  under  both,  or  which  were  held  solely 
between  our  States  and  your  Provinces,  or  some  of  them  and  cither 
local  bodies.  If  a  conference  were  held  in  regard  to  any  of  those 
subjects,  should  it  or  should  it  not  be  associated  with  this  branch  of 
the  Colonial  Office  which  has  to  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  and  therefore  properly  mentioned  here,  or  should 
it  be  looked  upon  as  something  quite  apart  and  not  in  relation  to 
this  part  of  the  Colonial  Office? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUPJEE :  I  should  conceive  it  as  a  conference 
quite  apart.  For  my  part  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  at  all  for  this 
last  paragraph.  I  think  it  is  quite  surplusage  and  means  nothing  at 
all.  If  you  have  a  conference  upon  various  things,  either  defence, 
or  education,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  will  always  be  called  as  a 
purely  voluntary  body,  as  is  done  constantly.  But  if,  on  the  subject 
of  education,  for  instance,  the  conference  to  be  called  were  to  put  in 
question  the  terms  of  the  Act  which  at  present  puts  the  subject  of 
education  under  the  Provincial  governments,  any  amount  of  mischief 
might  be  created,  and  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing. 
But  if  it  be  that  the  Conference  is  called  simply  to  advance  and 
promote  education,  or  give  a  larger  scope  to  it,  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  a  purely  voluntary  conference  to  give  advice. 
I  would  be  afraid  under  the  terms  of  this  Conference  you  might 
bring  in  political  questions  which  would  create  very  serious  embar- 
rassment to  us. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  understood  this  paragraph  applied  en- 
tirely to  the  governments  represented  by  the  Prime  Ministers  who 
are  here,  and  it  should  not  go  beyond  that.  If  it  goes  beyond  that 
I  foresee  all  sorts  of  complication. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  press  it  then  at  this  juncture. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  I  am  satisfied. 
CHAIRMAN:  What  is  the  result? 
Sir  WILFRID  LAl'RIER :  Let  it  go  as  it  is. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 
Resolution         CHAIRMAN :  Then  I  put  it  that  this  Resolution  is  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Conference. 

The  Resolution,  as  amended,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Military  MILITARY  DEFENCE. 

Defence. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  have  now  the  advantage  of  the  presence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  will  give  us  his  views.  I  think 
it  will  be  the  wish  of  the  Conference  that  I  should  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  to  address  us. 

Mr.  IIALDANE:  My  Lord  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  I  think  it 
will  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  Conference  that  I  should  state 
very  shortly  what  the  point  is  that  seems  to  us  to  be  most  important 
for  discussion,  and  for  arriving  at  some  fairly  clear  conclusion. 

To  plunge  at  once  into  things,  the  effect  of  the  war  in  South 
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Africa  made  a  profound  impression  on  the  minds  of  our  advisers  Fourth  Day. 
here.    We  realised  that  we  had  gone  into  that  war  without  adequate  2t,thj907ri1' 

preparation  for  war  on  a  great  scale,  and  that  we  had  never  fully   1 

apprehended  the  importance  of  the  maxim  that  all  preparation  in  Military 
time  of  peace  must  be  preparation  for  war;  it  is  of  no  use  unless  it  ^m"06 
is  designed  for  that;  it  is  the  only  justification  for  the  maintenance  Haldane.) 
of  armies — the  preparation  for  war.  In  consequence,  when  the  war 
was  over,  the  then  Government  set  to  work — and  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  continued  the  work — to  endeavour  to  put  the  modern  mili- 
tary organisation  into  shape.  In  1904  a  very  important  Committee 
sat.  It  was  presided  over  by  a  civilian  who  had  given  great  attention 
to  the  study  of  military  organisation,  Lord  Esher,  and  it  contained  on 
it  two  very  distinguished  exponents  of  naval  and  military  views,  Sir 
John  Fisher  and  Sir  George  Clarke,  as  its  other  members.  The 
Committee  reported,  and  its  report  contained  a  complete  scheme  for 
the  re-organisation  of  the  War  Office  and  of  the  Army.  That  scheme 
was  adopted  by  the  late  Government  and  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
present  Government.  One  broad  feature  is  this,  that  our  naval  organi- 
sation has  been  the  one  with  which  we  have  been  conspicuously 
successful  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  distinguished  from  our 
military  organisation,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
naval  organisation  was  taken  as  a  type.  But  the  broad  feature  which 
emerged  with  regard  to  military  preparations  was  this:  Count 
Moltke  was  able  to  organise  victory  for  the  Prussian  and  German 
armies  in  1866,  and  again  in  1870,  because  he  and  the  general  staff 
working  under  him  were  free  to  apply  their  minds  wholly  to  war 
preparation.  That  he  was  able  to  do  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
organisation  and  business  administration  of  the  army  in  peace  were 
kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  service  which  consisted  in  the  study 
of  war  problems  and  in  the  higher  training  of  the  staff  and  of  the 
troops.  That  was  the  principle  recommended  by  the  Esher  Com- 
mittee, and  it  culminated  in  the  provision  of  a  brain  for  the  army  in 
the  shape  of  a  General  Staff.  That  General  Staff  we  have  been  at 
work  on  for  a  long  time  past  in  endeavouring  to  get  together.  The 
task  was  not  as  difficult  as  it  seemed  at  first,  because  the  effect  of  the 
war  was  to  bring  to  the  front  a  number  of  young  officers  who  had 
shown  remarkable  capacity  and  who  constituted  the  nucleus  of  a 
serious  and  thoughtful  military  school.  They  were  got  together 
under  the  Esher  re-organisation  and  virtually  there  has  been  a  Gen- 
eral Staff  in  existence  for  some  time.  But  it  was  not  until  last 
September  that  it  received  formal  and  complete  shape  in  the  Army 
Order  of  that  month.  The  General  Staff  is  now  a  de  jure  body;  it 
has  been  a  de  facto  existing  body  for  some  time  past.  The  result  of 
this  re-organisation,  which  is  now  complete,  is  that  I  am  able  to  attend 
this  Conference  with  certain  distinguished  officers  who  are  with  me 
to-day  to  furnish  any  information  requisite.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton, 
the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  is  by  my  side.  Sir  William  Nicholson, 
the  Quartermaster-General,  is  with  him,  and  also  Sir  George  Clarke, 
who  played  a  great  part  in  the  Esher  re-organisation,  and  who  is 
secretary  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Committee.  I  have  also  with  me 
here  General  Ewart.  Director  of  Military  Operations,  and  General 
Haig.  the  Director  of  Military  Training. 

The  practical  point  that  we  have  to  put  before  you  is  the  desir- 
ability of  a  certain  broad  plan  of  military  organisation  for  the  Em- 
pire. We  know  that  you  have  all  got  your  own  difficulties  and  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  your  own  people  to  deal  with.    No  rigid  model  is 
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therefore  of  use.  But  a  common  purpose  or  a  common  end  may  be 
very  potent  in  furthering  military  organisation.  For  ourselves  we 
have  over  here  worked  out  our  organisation  quite  definitely,  and, 
indeed,  the  practical  form  of  it  is  at  present  the  subject  of  plans 
which  are  before  Parliament.  This  conception  of  defence  is  that  the 
Army  should  be  divided  into  two  parts  with  distinct  functions.  There 
is  a  part  with  defence  as  its  primary  main  function,  and  it  has  no 
obligation  to  go  over  the  sea.  That  is  raised  by  the  citizens  of  the 
particular  dominion  of  the  Crown  concerned,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  home  defence.  There  is  the  other  part  which  exists  not  for  local 
defence,  but  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  the  expedi- 
tionary force,  which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  must  be  naval  as  well  as 
military, — and  I  go  further  and  say  primarily  naval.  There  is  the 
Fleet,  which,  in  order  to  make  the  defence  of  the  Empire  what  we 
all  hope  and  believe  it  is,  and  are  convinced  that  it  must  remain  if 
the  Empire  is  to  hold  together,  must  have  the  complete  command  of 
the  sea,  and  must  be  stronger  than  the  fleet  of  any  other  Power,  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  any  other  two  Powers.  And,  in  conjunction  with 
that  there  is  an  expeditionary  force  consisting  of  regular  troops 
whic  h  we  have  just  re-organised  at  home.  This  expeditionary  force, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Navy,  will  be  able  to  operate  at  a 
distance  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Behind  that, 
which  I  call  the  first  line,  our  conception  is  a  second  line  consisting 
of  those  home  defence  troops  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  events  of 
a  few  years  ago  showed  that  the  Empire  could  act  as  a  whole,  and 
that  in  a  supreme  emergency  these  home  defence  forces  woidd  pour 
forth  for  the  defence  of  something  more  than  their  own  shores.  But 
that  rests  upon  voluntary  effort  and  not  upon  any  rigid  pattern.  Our 
main  purpose  in  bringing  this  subject  before  you  to-day  is  to  em- 
phasise the  desirability  so  far  as  possible  that  these  home  forces  of 
the  various  self-governing  dominions  of  the  Crown  should  be  organ- 
ised, if  not  to  a  common  pattern — because  rigidity  of  pattern  we 
recognise  is  impossible  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  var- 
ious countries — yet  with  a  common  end  in  view  and  with  this  common 
conception. 

At  home  we  may  have  our  territorial  Army,  if  the  scheme  before 
Parliament  just  now  goes  through.  That  would  be  our  second  line 
At  home  you,  Sir  Wilfrid,  have  your  Canadian  Militia,  a  creation 
which  may  be  said  in  its  function  and  purpose  very  much  to  corres- 
pond with  what  is  in  our  mind  in  the  territorial  Army.  Mr.  Deakin 
has  the  same  idea  in  his.  mind  in  organisation,  and  I  think  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  has  also,  and  I  believe  the  same  idea  is  in  the  minds  of 
the  South  African  Premiers.  So  that  it  seems  to  me  we  have  all  of 
us  got  the  broad  idea  of  this  distinction  between  the  first,  or  expedi- 
tionary force,  and  the  second  or  home  defence  line  in  our  heads.  If 
it  were  well  worked  out,  if  the  fact  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  idea, 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  Empire  would  be  defended  as  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  is  defended,  because  its  resources  would  be  available 
from  so  many  quarters.  But  in  order  to  work  on  a  common  pattern 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  common  conception,  and  the 
common  conception,  a  matter  of  great  intricacy  and  great  complica- 
tion when  you  get  to  details,  can  only  adequately  be  supplied  by  the 
ni"-i  skilled  advisers,  and  that  is  where  the  utility  of  the  General 
Staff  comes  in.  My  main  purpose  in  addressing  the  Conference  is  to 
BUggeel  for  your  acceptance  the  opinion  that  the  General  Staff  which 
we  have  created  at  home  and  which  is  in  its  infancy  should  receive 
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as  i'ar  as  possible  an  Imperial  character.  I  will  define  what  I  mean.  Fourth  Day. 
It  is  not  that  we  wish  in  the  slightest  degree  even  to  suggest  that  you  20th  April, 
should  bow  your  heads  to  any  direction  from  home  in  military  mat- 


ters, but  the  General  Staff  officer  would  have  as  his  function  this:  Military 
Trained  in  a  great  common  school,  recruited,  it  may  be,  from  the  Defence, 
most  varying  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  educated  in  military  science  jjaMhne  ) 
according  to  common  principles,  he  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
local  government  or  of  the  local  Commander-in-Chief,  whether  he 
were  Canadian,  British,  or  Australian,  or  New  Zealander,  or  South 
African,  for  giving  advice  and  furnishing  information  based  upon  the 
highest  military  study  of  the  time.  The  General  Staff  is  a  class  by 
itself  in  the  Army.  It  is  so  with  the  German  Army,  and  it  is  so  with 
the  Japanese  Army,  it  has  just  become  so  in  the  Russian  Army,  and 
it  is  so  in  the  French  Army.  It  consists  of  the  most  highly  trained 
officers,  picked  men  recruited  for  their  known  capacity,  specially 
trained,  and  then  detailed  to  be  at  the  elbow  of  the  commanding 
officer.  The  commanding  officer,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff,  is  unfettered;  he  has  the  complete  power  of  accepting  or 
disregarding  the  advice  of  his  General  Staff  officer,  but  he  has  at  his 
elbow  somebody  who  is  there  with  knowledge,  with  suggestion,  with 
advice,  furnished  with  all  the  resources  which  are  supplied  from  the 
central  school  from  which  the  General  Staff  officer  comes,  namely,  the 
headquarters  of  the  General  Staff.  If  I  may  put  it  a  little  more  in 
concrete.  I  will  take  an  illustration,  if  I  may,  founded  in  Canada. 
In  Canada  you  have  made  some  progress  yourselves  with  the  idea  of 
a  General  Staff,  just  as  we  have.  You  have,  I  think,  some  five  Gen- 
eral Staff  officers  in  Canada  at  the  present  time.  Xow,  as  regards 
your  General  Staff  officers,  although  you  have  a  distinguished  British 
General  Staff  officer  with  you,  General  Lake,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
nection between  what  is  your  General  Staff  in  embryo  and  our  Gen- 
eral Staff  as  we  have  just  created  it  here.  But  supposing  we  were 
studying  at  home  in  the  General  Staff  great  questions  of  Imperial 
Defence,  and,  amongst  others,  questions  of  Imperial  Defence  in 
Canada,  what  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  us,  and  I  think  to  you  also, 
if  we  sent  you  a  General  Staff  officer,  in  exchange  for  one  of  your 
General  Staff  officers,  who  should  come  over  here  and  who  should  be 
working  with  us  at  the  very  problems  which  concern  the  defence  of 
th,e  Empire  as  a  whole  in  Canada.  And  so  with  all  the  other  affairs 
in  the  Crown's  Dominions.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  broaden 
the  basis  of  this  General  Staff  which  we  have  just  created.  It  is  a 
purely  advisory  organisation  of  which  command  is  not  a  function. 
The  beginning,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  very  modest.  If  these 
things  were]  organised,  and  if  we  were  to  bring  about  such  an  inter- 
change of  officers  as  would  tend  to  make  the  work  of  the  General 
Staff  in  the  largest  sense  the  work  of  a  military  mind  which  had  sur- 
veyed the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  it  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
do  much  to  bring  about  that  uniformity  of  pattern  in  organisation 
and  in  weapons,  and  in  other  details  regarding  military  matters, 
which  is  to  some  extent  essential  if  there  is  to  be  effective  co-opera- 
tion in  a  great  war.  I  have  circulated  four  papers  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Premiers.  It  is  not  probable  in  the  pressure  of  other 
business  that  you  have  all  had  time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  DEAKTN':  We  only  received  them  when  we  came  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  But  I  can  give  you  in  a  few  sentences  the  sub- 
stance of  them,  and  it  the  less  matters  if  they  have  not  been  exten- 
58—7 
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Fourth  Day.  sively  read,  because  we  are  not  proposing  that  they  should  be  adopted 

"  19KT       as  rePresent*n^  an.T  hard-and-fast  view. 

 L  The  first  of  those  papers,  which  are  prepared  by  our  experts  here, 

Military  deals  with  "  the  strategical  conditions  of  the  Empire  from  a  military 
e(Mr°e"  P°'nt  °f  view*"  and  it  calls  attention  to  the  three  great  principles  on 
Haldane.)  which  I  have  touched — first  of  all,  the  obligation  of  each  self-govern- 
ing community  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  for  its  own  local  security; 
secondly,  the  duty  of  arranging  for  mutual  assistance  on  some  de- 
finite lines  in  case  of  supreme  common  need;  and  thirdly,  the  neces- 
sity for  the  maintenance  of  that  sea  supremacy  which  can  alone  en- 
sure any  military  co-operation  at  all.  Then  the  paper  goes  on  to 
indicate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  making  our  contribution  to  this 
end :  first,  organising  troops  for  home  defence  to  repel  raids — that  is 
the  territorial  army;  secondly,  a  striking  force,  an  expeditionary 
force  is  the  proper  phrase — the  striking  force  is  that  small  portion  of 
it  designed  to  act  swiftly,  and  ready  to  assist  any  portion  of  the 
Empire;  thirdly,  a  navy  capable  of  maintaining  command  of  the  sea. 
Those  principles  may  be  said  to  represent  the  result  of  our  reflections 
upon  the  events  of  the  late  war. 

The  second  paper  points  out  the  importance  of  assimilating  as  far 
as  practicable  war  organisation  throughout  the  Empire,  and  of  adopt- 
ing a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  in  regard  to  such  organisa- 
tion. The  value  of  any  assistance  which  the  self-governing  Domin- 
ions may  offer  in  the  future  to  the  mother  country  will  be  much 
increased  if  it  can  be  given  in  the  form  in  which  it  can  readily  be 
fitted  into  the  organisation  of  an  entire  army  in  the  field.  On  that 
I  should  like  to  emphasise  the  absolute  necessity  of  turning  our  atten- 
tion to  this  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  too  late  when  war  breaks  out. 
You  are  at  an  enormous  disadvantage  if  you  commence  to  organise 
in  concert  for  the  first  time  after  the  breaking  out  of  war.  The  third 
paper  relates  to  the  patterns  and  provision  of  equipment  and  stores 
for  Colonial  forces.  The  chief  point  made  is  that  it  is  essential  that 
the  small  arms  supplied  to  any  force  which  may  have  to  act  side  by 
side  with  troops  from  the  United  Kingdom  shall  fire  the  same  ammu- 
nition as  that  supplied  to  the  latter.  A  difference  in  ammunition  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  in  war  time.  This  paper  also  emphasises 
the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  adequate  reserves  of  stores  in  peace 
time.  The  fourth  paper  urges  the  desirability  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  where  possible  and  without  interfering  with  their  own 
arrangements,  giving  their  orders  for  ordnance  stores,  particularly 
arms  and  ammunition,  through  the  War  Office,  and  it  points  out  that 
expedition  and  economy  are  likely  to  be  secured  if  this  is  done.  That 
is  a  business  matter  for  discussion.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  recom- 
mend it  when  you  come  to  work  it  out  in  detail. 

A  very  important  thing  touched  on  in  this  connection  is  the  train- 
ing of  officers.  We  are  just  now  endeavouring  to  organise  a  reserve 
of  officers.  We  have  had  a  Committee  sitting  which  has  presented  a 
preliminary  scheme,  and  I  know  that  the  question  is  also  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  self-governing  Dominions  at  this  time.  If  we 
could  do  something  to  make  that  reserve  of  officers  Imperial  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  General  Staff  is  Imperial,  so  that  you  could  give  us 
from  your  reserve  assistance  in  time  of  a  great  war,  I  am  sure  it 
would  bo  a  great  source  of  strength.  Besides,  I  need  not  point  out 
that  any  organisation  of  this  kind  is  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  to 
peace,  because  it  profoundly  impresses  the  mind  of  foreign  General 
Stuffs,  who  cannot  be  sure  what  reserve  we  have  behind  us  when  we 
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have  troops  and  officers  organised  over  this  tremendously  wide  area.  Fourth  Day. 
The  general  point  made  in  this  paper  is  that  to  attain  these  objects  jj^11* 
probably  thr  most  desirable  of  all  courses  is  the  one  I  have  indicated, 
that  the  General  Staff  should  be  Imperial  in  the  widest  sense;  and 
we  point  out  that  we  shall  welcome  Colonial  officers  in  its  ranks  very 
cordially,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  send  officers  to  you  to  take 
their  places  in  it.  We  do  not  want  to  ask  you,  unless  you  wish  to  do 
it,  to  double  the  number  of  your  own  officers  by  sending  some  here 
while  you  have  to  provide  for  other  officers  in  their  places  at  home. 
If  you  like  we  should  be  very  glad  to  send  out  General  Staff  officers 
to  take  the  places  of  those  you  send  to  us  and  in  that  way  to  provide 
a  circulation.  Our  great  object  must  be  to  make  the  General  Staff 
an  imperial  school  of  military  thought,  all  the  members  of  which  are 
imbued  with  the  same  traditions,  accustomed  to  look  at  strategical 
problems  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples and  theories  generally  accepted  at  headquarters. 

The  Imperial  Reserve  of  Officers  is  a  thing  which  I  think  may  be 
better  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  so  complicated  that  I  do  not  think 
we  could  profitably  go  into  it  in  this  very  short  Conference;  but  on 
all  those  points  the  War  Office  is  a  home  for  you  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  be  here;  and  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  present  who  would 
like  to  follow  out'  these  things  more  in  detail  will  come  to  us,  we 
have  prepared  all  the  information.  We  should  be  very  glad  if.  for 
instance,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Frederick  Borden  will  com- 
municate with  us.  either  personally  or  through  General  Lake,  fully 
upon  these  points  of  detail  as  they  come  up;  and  I  wish  to  say  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  other  Premiers. 

I  think  I  have  really  now  put  before  you  the  general  points. 
There  are  some  minor  ones,  which  again  are  matters  ofr  discussion  in 
detail.  If  we  get  into  the  field  together  it  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  be  under  one  military  code,  and  as  far  as  possible  we  ought 
to  arrange  that  whatever  local  arrangements  may  require  in  time  of 
peace,  -it  should  always  be  kept  in  view  that  for  discipline  there 
should  be  a  certain  military  code  in  operation  in  time  of  war.  How 
you  would  deal  with  that  is  rather  a  question  for  you.  One  knows 
the  delicate  susceptibility  of  people  about  anything  like  military  rules 
in  time  of  peace,  but  probably  you,  with  your  Legislatures,  can  solve 
these  problems  quite  as  easily  as  we  can. 

I  think  I  may  conclude  by  making  a  suggestion  of  the  extent  to 
which  we  can  go  in  this  Conference  in  a  practical  direction,  I  mean 
so  far  as  this  particular  Conference  is  concerned.  The  working  out 
of  details,  as  I  have  said,  may  well  be  done  with  Sir  Neville  Lyttel- 
ton  and  the  General  Staff  at  the  War  Office,  and  General  Nicholson, 
the  Quartermaster-General,  is  ready  to  assist  in  matters  of  adminis- 
tration and  questions  connected  with  it.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  would  be  a  great  advance  if  we  could  agree  upon  a  resolution  in. 
this  Conference  focussing  the  broad  purpose.  As  I  have  said,  we 
know  that  this  thing  must  be  founded  simply  upon  the  attaining  of 
a  common  purpose,  the  fulfilment  of  a  common  end.  It  cannot  be  by 
the  imposing  of  restrictions  or  by  rigid  plans  which  might  not  suit 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  particular  countries.  I  have  drafted  some  words 
emphasising  the  question  of  the  General  Staff  as  the  point,  as  the  key 
to  the  attaining  of  the  working  out  of  the  common  purpose,  which 
does  seem  to  me  to  be  possible  as  a  common  basis  without  in  the  least 
interfering  with  individual  liberty.  The  resolution  I  have  drafted  is 
before  you.  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Confer- 
58— 7* 
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Fourth  Day.  ence  to  adopt  some  such  resolution  as  this,  I  should  not  desire  that  we 
2°^19ff7>       snoul<i  st0P  there,  but  I  should  suggest  that  you  should  send  your 

 !_      experts  over  to  the  War  Office  to  confer  with  our  General  Staff,  and 

Military     any  other  department,  as  to  the  way  of  making  an  immediate  begin- 
Defence.     ning  in  carrying  out  the  broad  principle  which  the  resolution  affirms. 
(Mr. 

Haldana.)  Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  My  Lord,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  deeply  interested  in  what  we  have 
heard  from  Mr.  Haldane,  and  I  may  say  in  a  general  way  that  I  am 
in  very  close  sympathy  with  all  he  has  said.  There  seem  to  be  two 
ideas  involved  in  the  consideration  of  this  matter.  I  will  not  say  the 
chief,  but  certainly  the  first  is  the  question  of  the  defence  of  the  dif- 
ferent Dominions  beyond  the  seas — I  am  not  speaking  now  of  these 
islands — particularly  the  defence  of  those  Dominions  against  attack 
from  without ;  secondly,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Haldane,  the  agreement 
upon  some  method  by  which  preparation  might  be  made  within  those 
different  Dominions  for  effective  co-operation  with  the  central  forces 
of  the  Empire  in  the  event  of  any  severe  strain  or  stress  arising 
which  would  involve  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  The  first  proposal 
is  very  easy,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  most  of  the  countries  represented 
here  are  concerned,  is  being  carried  on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
In  Canada,  without  waiting  to  dwell  in  any  detail  upon  what  we  have 
done.  I  think  we  have  there  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  10  years,  and  certainly  very  great  progress  since  this  Conference 
met  five,  years  ago.  It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once,  that  so  far  as 
the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  are  concerned,  at  any  rate  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  we  have  no  authority  under  our  Militia  Law  to 
do  anything  beyond  expend  money  and  make  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  Canada  itself.  We  are  absolutely  limited  in  words  to  that. 
We  cannot  call  our  Militia  out  for  active  service  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond the  defence  of  Canada.  Although  Canada  took  part  in  the 
troubles  in  South  Africa,  it  was  done  by  a  force  which  volunteered 
specially  for  the  purpose  and  made  a  special  contract  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  do  not  see  very  well  how  any  responsibility  could  be  under- 
taken to  supply  any  force  for  any  other  purpose  without  an  amend- 
ment in  the  law.  Further,  there  is  a  provision  within  the  law  of 
Canada  that  if  it  is  desirable  to  contribute  a  force  to  Imperial  defence 
abroad.  Parliament  shall  be  called  together,  the  idea  being  that  each 
case  shall  be  dealt  with  when  it  arises. 

Now  I  come  more  to  the  concrete  part  of  Mr.  Haldane's  state- 
ment, particularly  to  the  most  important  proposal,  the  resolution 
which  we  have  before  us.  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the 
General  Staff.  T  would  like  to  know  exactly,  if  I  could,  whether  it  is 
intended  that  the  General  Staff  which  is  responsible  to  the  Home 
Government  and  to  the  Army  Council  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  is  to  be  linked  in  with  General  Staffs  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire,  or  whether  this  central  General  Staff  is  to  have  indepen- 
dent authority  throughout  the  Empire  and  in  the  different  Domin- 
ions. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  Not  independent  authority.  It  would  be  a 
training  school  which  would  send  out  and  lend  out  experts.  Members 
■  >f  your  local  General  Staff  might  also  be  members  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  It  seems  to  me  thnt  that  is  a  most 
important  consideration.  I  would  certainly  favour  it  strongly,  and 
as  you  have  said,  Mr.  Haldane,  Canada  has  already  established  a 
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General  Staff  in  embryo,  and  we  hope  to  develop  it,  We  recognise  Fourth  Day. 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  a  body,  but  it  really  i9tf7P 
seems  to  me  we  should  have  our  own  General  Staff  responsible  to  the 
Canadian  Government — and  in  the  same  way  all  the  other  Domin- 
ions— which  might,  as  you  suggested,  I  think,  exchange  officers  with 
your  staff;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  would  do  to  have  officers  in  the 
different  Dominions  who  were  responsible  in  the  first  place  to 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  here. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  The  Imperial  General  Staff  for  this  purpose  is 
n  purely  advisory  body. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  So  long  as  that  is  understood  I 
would  concur  in  that  view,  and  I  am  very  strongly  indeed  in  favour 
of  the  idea  of  exchange  of  officers.  I  think  we  should  do  that,  and 
we  are  doing  it  between  the  different  departments  of  the  various 
services  of  this  country  and  the  Dominion.  I  think,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  that  point  should  be  thoroughly  established, 
because  I  can  see  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  officer,  for  -instance,  in 
Canada  considering  himself  to  be  in  a  position  to  advise,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  War  Office,  without  responsibility  to  the 
Minister  who  has  charge  of  such  matters  in  Canada  and  without  res- 
ponsibility to  the  principal  military  authority  there.  I  do  not  wish 
to  elaborate  that  point  any  further,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you 
entirely  concur  in  that  view. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  Certainly,  and  a  memorandum  will  be  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  which  will  be  submitted  to  you  making 
that  perfectly  clear  in  detail,  if  we  agree  to  carry  this  resolution  into 
effect. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  I  will  not  detain  the  Conference 
by  going  into  detail.  I  have  read  the  paper  proposed  by  the  Army 
Council  for  discussion,  and  so  far  as  a  layman  is  able  to  express  an 
opinion,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  paper  and  one  in  which  I 
thoroughly  concur.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  points  which  I 
would  like  to  mention,  and  one  is  in  connection  with  the  very  first 
paragraph,  where  it  is  laid  down  that  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Empire  rests  primarily  on  supremacy  at  sea. 
We  must  agree  in  that  view,  and  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  advisability — the  necessity,  perhaps — for  the  establish- 
ment in  the  different  Dominions  of  factories,  which  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  arms,  for  instance,  and  guns  and  ammunition,  and  so 
on.  which  would  render  those  communities  safer  in  the  event  of  the 
misfortune  occurring  ot  the  sea  control  being  temporarily  lost.  I 
noticed  in  one  of  the  other  papers  submitted  some  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  having  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — the  forces  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — armed  with  the  same  weapon,  or 
at  any  rate  with  a  weapon  using  the  same  amunition.  In  Canada  we 
have  encouraged  the  establishment  of  a  rifle  factory,  which  produces 
rifles  firing  -303  ammunition,  although  the  rifle  differs  somewhat  in 
mechanism.  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  I  did  my  best  to  induce 
one  of  the  factories  in  England  to  establish  a  branch  in  Canada  some 
years  ago  to  manufacture  the  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  but  failed.  I  had  to 
do  the  next  best  thing,  that  is  to  get  someone  who  was  willing  to 
establish  a  factory,  and  that  has  been  done,  and  we  hope,  although 
there  has  been  some  difficulty,  that  a  very  good  rifle  will  be  issued, 
and.  in  fact,  it  is  now  being  issued  to  the  troops.  It  seems  to  me, 
although  nothing  has  been  said  about  that  in  this  very  important 
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paper,  that  that  is  a  matter  worth  bringing  to  the  attention  of  this 
Conference,  and  that  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  different 
Colonies  to  bring  about  the  establishment  not  only  of  small  arms 
factories  but  of  factories  which  would  manufacture  ordnance  as  well. 

With  regard  to  one  other  matter  which,  as  Mr.  Haldane  said,  is  a 
matter  of  minor  importance,  that  of  purchasing  through  the  War 
Office  such  military  stores  as  may  be  required,  in  the  very  connection 
which  I  have  just  mentioned  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  1900  Canada 
wanted  to  purchase  a  considerable  number  of  rifles  here.  I  think  I 
wanted  to  purchase  15,000  rifles.  I  found  it  impossible  to  secure  a 
single  rifle.  After  a  time  I  was  offered  some  5,000  if  I  would  wait 
long  enough.  That  is  a  condition  of  things  which  may  arise — we 
hope  it  will  not — at  any  moment,  and  that  is  another  argument  in 
favour  of  having  an  independent  source  of  supply  within  the  Dom- 
inions themselves.  It  is  also  a  reason  why  we  should  not  be  tied  up 
absolutely  to  purchase  either  from  the  War  Office  or  through  the 
War  Office.  I  agree  that  so  far  as  possible  it  should  be  done.  I 
agree  absolutely  that  we  should  purchase  the  same  type  of  guns, 
and  guns  that  will  use  the  same  ammunition.  So  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  we  made  a  contract  some  years  ago  with 
Vickers,  Sons  and  Maxim  for  the  new  artillery  gun.  and  I  believe 
the  first  delivery  of  those  guns  was  made  to  Canada,  but  we  were  very 
careful  to  impose  the  condition  that  the  guns  must  be  in  every  detail 
first  accepted  by  the  War  Office,  and  that  the  price  we  should  pay 
should  be  the  price  paid  by  the  War  Office.  I  cannot  see  that  there 
is  any  disagreeable  competition  in  that.  It  has  been  suggested — 
perhaps  not  in  those  papers —  that  we  are  competing  really  with  the 
War  Office  in  giving  an  order  of  that  kind.  There  can  be  no  com- 
petition when  we  lay  down  as  a  very  first  principle  that  the  price  is 
to  be  the  War  Office  price,  and  also  that  the  gun  shall  be  precisely 
the  same  gun.  Those  are  perhaps  matters  of  detail,  but  I  thought  it 
only  fair  that  I  should  make  a  statement  as  to  what  has  actually 
happened  in  that  respect. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  hi've  only  to  say  that  I  am  sure  there  is,  so 
far  as  the  Canadian  people,  and  so  far  as  the  Canadian  Militia  are 
concerned — and  this  will  apply  to  all  the  military  units  of  the  Dom- 
inion— only  one  desire,  that  is,  to  prepare  in  every  possible  way  for 
the  full  protection  of  our  own  territory.  We  have  shown,  by  relieving 
the  War  Office  of  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  Halifax 
and  Esquimalt,  how  far  we  are  willing  to  go.  and  I  think  we  showed 
a  few  years  ago,  in  the  contingents  that  were  sent  to  South  Africa, 
what  the  spirit  is  that  animates  the  people  of  Canada  when  the  Em- 
pire seemed  for  a  time  to  be  in  peril.  I  only  wish  to  add  that  I  be- 
lierve  thoroughly  in  the  idea  suggested  here  as  to  the  adoption  of 
uniform  organisation  throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  whatever  as  to  that.  We  in  Canada  have 
so  organised  our  militia  system  from  top  to  bottom,  so  far  as  we 
could  do  it.  In  the  main  we  have  adopted  the  principle  that  it  is 
absolutely  desirable  that  we  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  War  Office 
in  all  matters  of  organisation,  provided  you  do  not  change  too  fre- 
quently here,  so  that  we  cannot  keep  up  with  you.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  doing  that,  and  it  is  certainly  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  I 
believe  thoroughly  in  the  exchange  of  officers.  T  absolutely  concur 
in  the  ideas  expressed  as  to  the  education  of  officers.  We  are  very 
glad  indeed  that  the  War  Office  here  is  giving  us  certain  facilities  in 
the  matter  of  educating  our  officers  which  we  are  trying  to  take  the 
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full  advantage  of.    Altogether,  I  think  that  matters  are  working  very  Fourth  Daj 
harmoniously,  and  I  see  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  great  deal  20th  April 
might  not  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  any  supreme  19(>7- 
struggle  which  might  take  place — which  we  hope  will  not  take  place,  Military 
but  which  may  take  place — in  the  matter  of  keeping  in  close  touch  Defence, 
with  the  organisation  here  in  England,  and  in  the  matter  of  exchange  ^r  J-  ^ 
of  officers,  and  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between      °r  e 
officers  and  military  affairs  in  the  different  Dominions  and  the  cen- 
tral organisation  here  in  the  British  Islands. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  My  Lord,  and  Mr.  Haldane,  it  is.  true  that  I  have 
not  seen  one  of  the  papers  laid  before  us  this  morning,  but  have  no 
doubt  that  has  not  been  due  to  any  omission  on  the  part  of  your 
officers.  Owing  to  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  assembled, 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  casually  that  on  arrival  we 
were  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  printed  information,  the  value  and 
extent  of  which  I  have  already  acknowledged,  but  which,  under  the 
circumstances  of  pressure  which  prevail,  are  really,  though  in  our 
possession,  beyond  our  reach;  so  much  so,  that,  occupied  as  one  has 
been  with  the  question  immediately  preceding  this.  I  was  not  even 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  valuable  papers.  The  mere  glance  I 
have  been  able  to  give  to  them  discovers  that  they  are  indeed  most 
useful  possessions  of  this  Conference.  These  will  take  a  high  place,  I 
believe,  among  the  sources  of  knowledge  which,  after  this  Confer- 
ence, will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  of  this  country,  and 
particularly  before  the  public  of  our  own  countries,  where  I  am  sure 
the  study  of  these  papers  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  all. 
Then  we  have  been  indebted  to  the  masterly  and  luminous  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  military  defence,  which  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  for  War.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Conference  will  not  shudder  if  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  sooner  that  statement  gets  in  full  to  the 
public  of  the  Empire  the  better.  Unless  there  be  some  reason,  not 
apparent  to  me,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  at  once  appear  and 
be  communicated  to  all  who  are  interested  in  it.  That,  again,  will 
be  a  storehouse  to  which  we  can  refer  for  the  elucidation  of  many 
matters.  And  for  my  own  part.  I  wish  that  it  would  reach  every 
citizen  of  all  our  dominions. 

It  is  not  necessary,  especially  after  the  inquiries  and  criticisms 
of  our  friend  the  Minister  of  Defence  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
to  dwell  upon  the  various  points  on  which  it  can  be  suggested  that  the 
propositions  submitted  to  us  to-day  might  impinge  upon  the  deter- 
minations of  the  Governments  and  Legislatures  of  the  Dominions 
here  represented.  For  my  own  part  I  feel  no  anxiety  on  that  score, 
because  the  address  which  you  delivered.  Sir,  displayed  at  every  point 
a  most  distinct  appreciation  of  our  susceptibility.  You  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  what  is  laid  before  us  comes  in  the  way  of  counsel, 
expert  advice,  well-matured  advice,  backed  up  by  knowledge,  but 
simply  advice,  which  it  would  be  well  for  all  our  Parliaments  to  take 
into  consideration.  That  broad  general  principle  having  been 
established  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  it  in  detail.  So  far  as  I 
follow  it.  that  is  not  necessary.  In  particulars,  we  have  the  advantage 
of  the  comments  of  the  Minister  for  the  Department  of  Defence  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  who  is  necessarily  much  more  in  intimate 
relation  with  this  matter  than  either  my  colleague  or  myself.  We  are 
associated  with  departments  of  peace  and  not  of  war,  and  the  know- 
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Fourth  Day.  ledge  that  we  enjoy  is  that  which  is  general  to  all  members  of  the 
20th1907P       Cabinet.    Still,  I  have  been  sufficiently  informed  by  my  colleagues 

 L       through  their  advisers  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 

Military  covered  the  whole  ground  upou  this  question.  Besides  that  you  have 
D^ace-  touched  upon  some  matters  which  it  is  our  desire  to  have  specially 
Deakin.)  considered.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  proposition  for  the 
future  use  of  the  General  Staff  is  one  of  as  much  importance  as  it  is 
of  obvious  magnitude.  The  General  Staff  is  supposed  to  be  the  brain 
of  the  Army.  Any  proposition  which  would  extend  its  activities  cr 
permit  us  to  share  them,  would  be  heartily  welcomed  in  the  Common- 
wealth. A  General  Staff,  such  as  we  possess,  naturally  occupies  itself 
with  those  problems  which  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and  its  very 
special  situation.  At  the  same  time  we  quite  realise  that  any  situa- 
tion, however  special,  requires  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  light  of  certain 
general  principle?,  and  particularly  of  the  latest  developments  of  mar- 
tial methods  and  organisation,  and  consequently  I  anticipate  nothing 
but  great  advantage  to  us  from  any  association  with  the  General 
Staff.  That  will  arise  in  a  variety  of  ways  under  other  proposals 
which  have  been  brought  forward.  In  the  list  of  subjects  laid  before 
us  the  General  Staff  is  properly  put  first,  and  really  the  particular 
questions  afterwards  suggested,  are,  many  of  them,  to  be  dealt  with, 
if  not  by  the  General  Staff,  at  all  events  in  the  light  of  its  studies 
Passing  then  to  them,  we  find  the  first  matter  submitted  is  our  adop- 
tion of  similar  armaments,  and  that  is,  I  think,  fully  recognisable 
even  by  a  layman  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  effective  imperial  de- 
fence. We  say  yes  to  that  proposal,  so  far  as  it  can  be  carried  out, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

Next,  apparently  a  little  out  of  its  logical  order,  comes  the  proposal 
for  an  interchange  of  units,  which  in  our  case  appears  almost  imprac- 
ticable. The  great  distance  which  separates  us  not  only  from  this 
country  but  from  any  other  dominion  in  which  such  an  exchange 
would  be  proposed,  is  one  obvious  obstacle,  but  a  greater  obstacle  is 
that  our  force  of  permanent  men  is  relatively  small;  it  consists  of 
well-trained  experts  whom  we  should  be  loth  to  part  with,  and  a  unit 
in  that  sense  we  could  hardly  spare  even  if  its  position  was  endea- 
voured to  be  taken  by  an  equally  competent  unit  abroad.  We  have  no 
possible  objection  to  urge  to  this  proposition  except  in  our  own  ease 
the  question  of  its  practicability,  that  is  as  to  the  unit.  As  to  the 
interchange  of  officers,  I  am  specially  asked  by  my  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Defence  of  the  Commonwealth  to  press  for  an  extension 
of  that  principle.  We  at  present  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
with  Canada  and  with  India  and  with  yourselves,  single  officers, 
sending  to  you  and  you  sending  to  us.  We  find  that  in  every  way  a 
useful  practice,  but  we  desire  to  carry  it  out  on  a  larger  scale,  that 
is  larger  for  us  because  ours  must  be  on  a  small  scale  as  I  need  not 
remind  you.  The  proposal  which  you  have  made  with  reference  to 
the  exchange  of  officers  representing  our  General  Staff  and  those  of 
the  General  Staff  of  this  country,  exactly  fits  in  with  another  request 
which  we  intended  to  prefer.  This  was  that  officers  of  higher  stand- 
ing than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  exchanged  should  be  ex- 
changed. It  has  been  pressed  upon  me  by  my  colleague  that,  if  possi- 
ble, these  officers  should  not  simply  be  attached  to  other  men  in  this 
country  of  the  same  rank  who  are  doing  the  work.  Wo  wish,  if  pos- 
sible, that  our  men  should  be  put  to  do  the  work;  they  may  fail  or 
they  may  do  it  imperfectly  and  that  will  have  to  be  provided  against, 
but  we  believe  that  without  the  actual  pressure  of  active  responsibility 
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upon  them  you  will  not  test  their  capacity  and  they  will  not  learn  Fourth  Da 
the  limits  of  their  own  knowledge.    In  the  matter  of  interchange,  I 
think  you  will  find  the  most  cordial  approbation  of  your  proposition 
from  the  Commonwealth  and  its  Defence  Department. 

There  is  a  question  to  which  you  have  not  referred,  a  minor  ques- 
tion, but  which  arises  in  that  connection  with  regard  to  the  relative 
rank  of  officers  in  the  forces  of  the  Outer  Empire  and  the  forces  of 
the  Inner  Empire.  On  this  we  hope  to  have  the  advantage  of  your 
counsel.  As  to  the  establishment  of  military  schools,  in  that  respect 
as  in  others,  we  are  envious  of  the  advance  of  our  friends  in  Canada, 
and  recognise  that  the  course  they  have  taken  is  one  dictated  by  sound 
policy  and  experience.  Our  own  difficulty  is  that  the  establishment  of 
a  true  military  college  implies  a  minimum  number  of  regular  stu- 
dents year  by  year,  whom  at  present  we  hardly  see  our  way  to  obtain, 
because  of  the  want  of  adequate  opportunities  for  such  a  number 
afterwards  within  our  own  forces.  We  appreciate  the  high  class 
training  which  is  obtainable  in  this  country.  It  is  more  up-to-date 
than  we  could  expect  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  our  circumstances 
arc  special.  Take  first  of  all  the  task  of  self-defence  which  is  touched 
upon  in  that  very  valuable  memorandum.  The  defence  of  Australia 
means  operations  at  such  distances  relatively  to  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  such  enormous  distances  among  a  population,  ex- 
cept upon  the  coast,  so  sparse,  with  difficulties  of  transport,  transit 
and  concentration,  all  of  them  so  absolutely  altered  by  scale  and  cir- 
cumstance from  those  of  this  country  that,  for  the  purposes  of  our 
own  operations  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  training  of  your  col- 
leges would  require  to  be  supplemented  by  practical  training  of  our 
own.  That  raises  particular  issues  upon  which  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  detain  you  now,  but  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  mention  some  of 
them.  The  need  of  adaptation  is  especially  manifest  in  a  democratic 
country  such  as  ours,  in  which  the  officers  are  chosen  from  all  classes, 
in  which  eighty-nine  one-hundredths  of  them,  like  ninety-nine  one- 
hundredths  of  our  citizen  forces,  are  composed  of  men  who  earn  their 
own  livelihoods  by  other  callings.  They  devote  their  spare  hours  to 
defence  purposes,  and  that  earnestly,  as  well  as  most  generously, 
becoming  more  effective  in  fact  than  they  might  appear  to  be,  judg- 
ing them  merely  by  the  tests  of  military  parades.  In  Australia  we 
have  been  rather  subject  to  mockery  because  we  have  followed  so 
closely  some  methods  of  the  Imperial  forces.  As  fast  as  they  Ger- 
manised we  Germanised,  until  some  military  experts  have  criticised 
us  for  failing  to  adapt  our  drill  and  operations  to  the  country  in 
which  our  men  will  require  to  act,  dwelling  too  much  upon  getting 
them  upon  parade  in  exact  line,  at  the  exact  angle,  with  the  proper 
cap  and  belt.  I  admit  that  probably  we  are  open  to  some  of  these 
criticisms,  but  are  beginning  to  realise  that  there  must  be  a  greater 
amount  of  adaptation  to  our  particular  circumstances. 

The  question  of  military  education  generally  is  serious.  We  see 
our  way  to  what  those  who  advise  us  on  these  matters  tell  us  is  a 
sufficient  military  training  for  the  men,  with  little  alteration  in  our 
present  system,  mainly  because  none  of  our  men  are  pressed  men.  all 
are  volunteers,  who  join  because  they  have  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
work.  The  consequence  is  that  many  of  our  commanders,  men  of 
experience,  tell  us  that  they  find  with  our  men  a  rapidity  of  progress, 
a  readiness  to  submit  to  discipline  and  a  promptness  in  acquiring 
technical  knowledge  which  they  are  not  accustomed  to  find  elsewhere. 
That  is  because  every  man  takes  a  pride  in  his  task  and  throws  him- 
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self  into  it,  because  it  is  his  chosen  pursuit  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
labours.  But  while  we  feel  hopeful  about  our  men,  we  see  that  our 
weakness  lies  in  the  officering  of  such  men.  We  recognize  what  you 
have  wisely  said  that  the  most  essential  need  of  the  Army  now-a-days 
is  of  the  up-to-date,  intelligent,  self-dependent  military  officer  with  a 
capable  knowledge  of  his  business  and  yet  not  a  slave  to  the  rules 
and  theories  of  the  study.  Any  advice  upon  that  head  we  shall  be 
most  willing  and  ready  to  hear,  because  we  recognise  that  this  is 
the  direction  in  which  we  most  need  to  improve. 

The  other  point  upon  which  Sir  Frederick  Borden  with  whom  we 
quite  sympathise  dwelt,  is  the  wisdom  of  our  making  provision  to 
supply  our  own  needs  in  times  of  emergency.  I  am  happy  to  find, 
from  my  hurried  glance,  that  the  paper  headed  "  Patterns  and  Pro- 
vision of  Equipment  and  Stores  for  Colonial  forces,"  states  in  para- 
graph 6  that  the  Quartermaster-General  and  the  Master  General  of 
the  Ordnance  recommend  that:  "It  is  most  desirable  that  the  area 
"  of  supply  of  the  warlike  stores  under  reference  should  be  as  wide 
"  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  the  Colonial  Governments  should  be 
"  urged  to  arrange  for  local  manufacture  and  provision  rather  than 
"to  rely  on  the  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Sir  PEEDERICK  BORDEN:  I  had  overlooked  that,  sir. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  recommendation  exactly  supplies  what  Sir 
Frederick  Borden  was  desirous  of  securing,  and  also  supplies  what  we 
feel  in  our  remote  position  to  be  still  more  urgent.  Our  friends,  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  Sir  Frederick,  in  contrast  with  us,  reside  in  the  centre 
of  modern  civilisation  with  highly  equipped  nations  all  round  them ; 
by  rapid  communication  they  are  kept  in  a  few  days  in  touch  with 
all.  Our  position  at  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  surrounded  by  alien 
races  to  whom  we  cannot  look  for  aid  or  assistance  in  this  matter,  or 
indeed  in  any  other,  and  far  from  any  sources  of  supply  of  arms  and 
material  of  war  is  very  different,  and  we  feel  its  urgency.  We  have 
an  ammunition  factory  already  in  Melbourne,  but  although  that 
meets  our  demand  for  small  arms  ammunition,  we  do  not  obtain  a 
satisfactory  cordite  supply.  We  have  now  under  review,  and  intend 
to  propose  to  our  Parliament,  such  an  extension  of  our  local  produc- 
tion as  shall  enable  us  to  cope  with  future  demands  some  years  ahead. 
We  have  an  ammunition  reserve,  but  in  addition  propose  to  cope  with 
our  demand  by  factories  of  our  own.  I  propose  at  an  early  date  to 
ask  your  colleague,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whether  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  tis,  with  advantage  to  the  Admiralty,  and  with 
advantage  to  ourselves,  to  enlarge  any  ammunition  factories  which 
we  may  be  able  to  establish  so  as  to  afford  the  Admiralty  some  of 
the  munitions  it  will  need  in  time  of  war.  Needless  to  say,  if  we  are 
cut  off  from  sources  of  supply  the  ships  of  the  squadron  in  those 
seas  are  cut  off  also.  If  they  are  employing  their  ammunition,  as  it 
is  to  be  hoped  they  would  be  most  effectively  on  any  hostile  ships 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  the  question  of  re-supplying  their 
stores,  without  a  visit  to  a  very  remote  base,  would  of  course  be  a 
very  considerable  matter  for  them.  It  would  be  an  important  matter 
for  us  if  we  can  lease  or  establish  a  factory  on  such  a  scale  that  its 
output  in  any  given  year  may  be  sufficiently  large  to  make  us  inde- 
pendent of  any  of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  war.  That  is  to 
say,  our  factories  to  be  reliable  must  be  of  a  certain  power.  We  can 
have  a  factory  for  ourselves,  but  it  must  be  on  such  a  scale  that  in 
time  of  war  its  complete  output  might  prove  utterly  insufficient. 
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If,  however,  we  are  able  to  supply  your  naval  requirements,  or  Fourth  Day. 
some  of  them,  at  your  own  rates,  that  is  to  say,  the  rates  you  would  ^g^P1""' 

otherwise  pay,  making  a  fair  allowance  for  any  differences,  that  would   L 

be  of  great  advantage  to  us.  We  do  not  want  to  make  any  business  Military 
profit  out  of  it,  but  we  desire  to  have  a  factory  always  at  work  and  Defence. 
on  such  a  scale  that  when  the  time  of  war  arrived  it  might  readily  Dwflsji,  ) 
be  enlarged  to  meet  even  war  necessities. 

As  regards  the  arms,  Sir  Frederick  Borden  has  anticipated  all  that 
it  is  necessary  to  say.  We  have  been  driven  to  do  business  with 
private  suppliers  simply  because  the  War  Office  could  not  supply  us. 
Whenever  we  wanted  arms  the  War  Office  wanted  them  most,  and 
they  had  them  first. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  I  think  that  was  during  the  war,  Mr.  Deakin. 
I  may  say  that  just  now  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  execute  orders  for 
any  number. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Exactly,  you  are  always  ready  to  execute  orders 
when  neither  of  us  is  under  pressure.  That  is  what  has  driven  us 
outside.  We  know  the  value  of  the  War  Office  criticism,  but  we  also 
know  that  the  War  Office  looks  after  itself  before  it  looks  after  us, 
and  when  it  is  eager  for  arms  or  ammunition  we  have  to  wait.  Any 
arrangement  which  can  overcome  that  and  put  us  on  a  basis  that  for 
any  reasonable  demand  we  should  be  entitled  to  a  certain  proportion 
of  your  output  of  anything  we  do  not  make  for  ourselves,  would  be  a 
great  improvement.  Just  as  you  wish  to  know  in  advance  what 
support  you  may  expect  from  each  part  of  the  Empire,  each  part  of 
the  Empire  is  entitled  to  know  what  support  in  the  way  of  arms  and 
material  it  is  entitled  to  expect  from  you  in  emergency. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  I  think  we  can  do  business  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  hope  so.  I  may  say  we  do  not  take  a  narrow 
view  of  our  military  obligations  or  their  development.  The  move- 
ment the  public  with  us  are  taking  to  most  kindly,  and  which  has 
most  promise  in  connection  with  our  military  strength,  is  the  Cadet 
movement.  We  hope  to  have  at  least  30,000  cadets  next  year  under 
training  without  counting  those  who  have  already  passed  through, 
and  my  colleague,  who  is  sanguine,  thinks  we  shall  have  40.000  or  50,- 
000  in  a  short  time.  They  get  a  fair  training  with  handy  little  rifles 
amongst  others  the  Westley-Richards,  which  is  in  favour.  We  had 
tenders  a  little  while  ago  in  which  a  Belgian  firm  who  make  a  spec- 
ialty of  such  rifles  offered  to  supply  these  Westley-Richards  at  about 
37s.  or  37s.  6rf.,  whereas  from  Great  Britain  they  wanted  39s.  We 
took  the  39s.  weapon  without  a  moment's  hesitation.  That  was  to 
help  British  industry  to  turn  out  British  weapons  for  British  men. 
Although  we  have  no  complaint  against  Belgian  workmen,  it  is  not 
our  business  to  encourage  their  factories  when  we  can  help  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  small  arms  here.  We  do  not  take  a  biassed 
view,  but  where  we  cannot  supply  our  own  needs  we  do  desire  to  sup- 
port the  factories  of  this  country. 

The  training  of  cadets,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which  will  tell  more 
in  the  future  than  in  the  present.  We  are  passing  them  through  now 
at  the  rate  of  some  16,000  a  year.  In  our  largest  State,  New  South 
Wales,  my  colleague  reminds  me  that  they  have  been  passing  them 
through  at  that  rate  for  a  number  of  years.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  drill,  getting  them  well  set  up,  used 
to  simple  formations,  and  handling  the  rifle,  they  do  very  well.  Rifle- 
shooting  is  rather  a  national  pastime  with  us;    it  is  favoured  every- 
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Fourth  Day.  where.  I  have  had  made,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hand  in  three  maps, 
:0t'l907Pri1'  one  3nowinS  tnat  in  every  quarter  of  Australia  there  are  rifle-clubs 

 1      in  active  practice — from  the  extreme  north  at  Thursday  Island  to 

Military  the  extreme  south,  Hobart  in  Tasmania,  and  to  the  extreme  west  in 
De^jnCe'  Perth.  Wherever  there  is  a  settlement  there  is  a  rifle-club  or  there  is 
Deakin  )  going  to  be  a  rifle-club,  and  although  we  have  not  yet  associated  that 
movement  with  formal  drill  the  desire  to  have  rifle  practice  and  be  a 
good  shot  being  strong,  we  have  great  anticipations.  I  will  show  you 
on  another  map  that  wherever  there  is  a  settlement,  and  almost  wher- 
ever there  is  a  school,  there  is  to  be  a  cadet  corps  in  active  operation. 
There  is  some  kind  of  drill  in  every  school.  I  will  show  you  another 
map  which  exhibits  every  detachment  of  our  forces,  whether  it  is 
Artillery,  Mounted  Infantry,  Infantry,  or  permanent  forces,  in  dif- 
ferent colours.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  in  an  instant 
what  and  where  our  forces  are. 

The  question  of  patterns,  the  question  of  purchase  of  material, 
and  the  Military  College  having  been  touched  on,  the  only  matter 
remaining  is  a  permissible  parallel  between  the  General  Staff  and 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  in  respect  of  which  a  Memor- 
andum is  laid  before  us.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  you  have  complied 
with  the  request  we  have  made,  to  be  somewhat  more  practically 
associated  with  this  Committee,  just  as  we  desire  a  practical  associa- 
tion with  the  General  Staff.  I  find  that  your  Imperial  Defence  Com- 
mittee bears  an  analogy  to  this  Conference  itself,  except  that  we  are 
represented  politically.  Both  are  devised  to  facilitate  common  dis- 
cussion and  agreement,  to  advise  in  the  case  of  questions  of  local  or 
general  concern  which  may  be  referred  to  us.  and  to  bring  experts 
into  direct  touch.  Both  are  purely  consultative  bodies  having  no 
executive  powers  or  administrative  functions  when  national  and  col- 
onial questions  are  discussed.  We  have  already  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  of  this  Committee,  generously  given  when  it  was  asked 
by  our  Government  in  1905.  and  we  have  now  gained  the  further 
ndvantage  of  permission  to  send  a  representative  to  it  when  any  ques- 
tions we  submit  are  to  be  dealt  with.  I  would  like  to  add  that  as  this 
is  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  covering  both  military  and 
naval  affairs,  we  shall  hope  to  be  represented  there  occasionally. 
Although  it  is  easy  to  put  a  question,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  put  it 
without  undue  prolixity  in  indicating  precisely  where  our  difficulties 
lie.  We  obtained  a  valuable  report  from  the  Committee  of  Imperial 
Defence,  but  it  did  not  answer  a  number  of  queries  in  which  we  were 
specially  interested,  and  which  we  hoped  to  receive  advice  upon.  Now 
that  we  have  permission  to  have  a  representative  enabled  to  attend 
that  consultative  committee,  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  just  where 
our  difficulties  lie.  Your  reply  would  not  be  as  the  last  was,  most 
admirably  drafted  from  a  general  point  of  view,  without  meeting 
some,  of  our  particular  difficulties  at  that  time. 

In  conclusion  let  me  once  more  say  that  your  broad-minded  view 
of  Imperial  possibilities  in  the  way  of  military  defence,  and  the  way 
they  can  be  utilised,  is  not  only  of  the  highest  interest  to  us,  but  I 
can  assure  you  will  bo  practically  reviewed  in  relation  to  our  own 
circumstances  with  the  warmest  possible  desire  to  co-operate  with  your 
office  in  the  great  projects  you  have  clearly  outlined  to-day. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  My  Lord,  the  value  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  from  the  sell-governing  countries  will  be  enormously  en- 
hanced ns  the  outcome  of  the  discussion  and  the  information  which 
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has  been  afforded  to  us  to-day  in  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  Em-  Fourth  Day. 
pire.   I  wish  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  country  I  represent  that  I  look  20t,\gj^pr''' 

upon  it  as  of  very  great  importance  to  have  heard  the  views  of  His   L 

Majesty's  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  upon  this  great  question  Military 
of  the  defence  of  the  Empire.    I  have  read  some  of  the  papers — not  ig^r"00 \ 
all  of  them — very  closely,  that  have  been  furnished  by  your  staff  \vard!)P 
and  I  endorse  the  sentiment  already  expressed  that  they  will  be  most 
valuable,  although  some  of  them  are  of  a  confidential  character,  for 
the  information  of  Parliament  as  well  as  for  the  guidance  of  the 
administration  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  clearly  understood  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Haldane  that  what  is  suggested  by  him  is  in  the  direction  of  sug- 
gestion and  not  anything  binding  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies.  What 
they  may  do  will  be  of  their  voluntary  act  or  of  their  voluntary  co- 
operation and  assistance  in  the  direction  of  assisting  and  bringing 
about  a  general  scheme  that  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  at 
any  great  length.  I  want  to  say  that  the  aspect  upon  one  point  put 
forward  by  the  Minister  of  Defence  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  as 
to  the  powers  of  his  country  to  incur  responsibilities  outside  of  his 
own  Dominion,  apply  with  equal  force  to  New  Zealand.  We  are 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  incurred  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
country.  Our  people  in  the  past  have  shown  their  readiness  and  will 
do  so  upon  every  occasion  in  the  future,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever, 
to  adopt  flexible  conditions  to  meet  extraordinary  circumstances 
should  they  arise.  Upon  some  of  the  points  referred  to  as  to  the 
obligations  upon  the  Colony,  my  colleagues  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Parliament  itself,  will,  I  am  confident,  ratify  and  would  undertake 
them  in  order  to  bring  about  a  stronger  and  a  better  system  for  the 
general  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  purpose  to  go  into  details 
regarding  the  several  suggestions.  Reading  them  as  a  layman, 
though  holding  the  position  of  Minister  of  Defence  of  our  country 
the  proposals  in  the  Memorandum  signed  by  General  Lyttelton  are 
very  valuable,  and,  generally  speaking,  those  strategical  conditions 
from  the  military  point  of  view,  our  Colony  would,  I  think,  endorse. 
It  is  made  very  clear  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  General  Staff,  not 
the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  far  as 
trying  to  bring  about  uniformity  from  the  expert  point  of  view,  I 
think  the  Council  of  Defence  which  we  have  established  in  New 
Zealand  upon  lines  similar  to  that  of  the  Old  World,  would  be  very 
glad  to  co-operate  with  the  military  advisers  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, who  have  in  this  Memorandum  given  most  valuable  sugges- 
tions. The  possibility  of  assimilating  War  organisation  throughout 
the  Empire  is  a  high  and  worthy  ideal  to  aim  for.  It  is  of  the  first 
consequence  to  Britain  itself  to  have  a  thorough  organisation  within 
its  own  borders  as  it  is  throughout  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  its  own  position  and  that  of  its  outlying  possessions. 
We  would  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  in  order  to  bring  about  that 
assimilation  of  organisation  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  reference  to  the  desirability  of  having  uniformity  in  patterns 
and  provision  of  equipment  and  stores  for  Colonial  forces,  generally 
speaking  I  concur  with  the  reservation  which  is  made  in  No.  6.  which 
I  think  Mr.  Deakin  quoted  from  that  Memorandum,  where  it  is  sug- 
gested that  war  stores  and  materials  should  be  obtained  if  possible 
through  the  War  Office  so  long  as  it  is  recognised  that  we  have  the 
right,  if  we  go  for  the  same  quality  of  ammunition,  to  make  it  in  our 
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Fourth  Day.  own  country — with  that  reservation  I  cordially  endorse  the  sentiments 
20th190-Pri1'  exPressed  in  respect  to  that.    We  already  make  a  large  quantity  of 

 ammunition  in  our  own  Colony  for  our  own  use,  and  we  are  likely  to 

Military     extend  it.    The  suggestion  contained  in  some  of  these  Memoranda  as 
Defence.     tQ  Qur  usjng  tjje  same  class  0f  arms  and  ammunition  is  highly  im- 
(SlWar°cL)     portant  in  view  of  any  contingencv  that  may  arise  in  the  future  cal- 
ling for  common  action  outside  of  our  own  country,  when  we  may 
require  in  an  emergency  to  send  our  own  men  and  our  own  arms  to 
another  country  for  the  purpose  of  common  defence  to  fight  an  enemy. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  say  that  upon  this  question  of  the  inter- 
change of  units  and  officers  I  hold  a  most  pronounced  opinion.  Fn- 
like  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin,  I  think  that  New  Zealand  could  arrange 
for  interchange  of  units.  We  have  the  Volunteer  system  there;  we 
have  for  years  had  all  the  ordinary  organisations  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Deakin  in  the  matter  of  cadets  and  rifle  ranges,  and  these  are  being 
excluded  for  private  citizens  all  over  the  country.  In  connection 
with  our  Volunteer  system,  the  only  trouble  we  have  is  to  keep  the 
numbers  down.  All  over  our  country  we  have  the  very  best  class  of 
men  offering  to  join  our  Volunteer  corps.  They  are  encouraged  by 
men  in  every  responsible  position  you  can  name  in  the  country.  Our 
captains  of  industry,  our  kings  of  commerce,  the  members  of  the 
Administration  of  the  day,  and  the  officials  connected  with  our  im- 
portant State  departments  and  the  rank  and  file  of  these  departments 
realise  that  it  is  upon  the  popular  basis  of  a  Volunteer  system  that 
we  have  to  provide  for  the  internal  defence  of  our  country,  and  in 
the  event  of  trouble  arising  they  are  our  source  of  internal  defence, 
and  we  encourage  it  in  every  possible  way.  Now  I  have  no  doubt  in 
my  own  mind  that  if  there  were — perhaps  not  in  an  extensive  way  in 
the  first  instance — an  interchange  of  units  of  volunteers  from  both 
parts  of  the  world,  I  do  not  say  with  the  militia,  becavise  we  have  no 
militia  in  New  Zealand,  but  if  there  was  an  interchange  of  units,  as 
between  the  Old  Country  and  ourselves,  I  have  no  hesitation  whatever 
in  saying  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  from  time  to  time  a  body  of 
men.  not  from  any  one  particular  part  of  the  colony,  but  selected 
from  various  portions  of  it,  with  the  instruction  and  the  information 
upon  detail  so  essential  in  times  of  trouble  so  that  they  may  come 
back,  and  by  permeating  the  country,  so  to  speak,  be  able  to  inspire 
and  infuse  into  others  something  of  the  enthusiasm  you  are  trying 
to  inspire  in  the  Old  World,  and  it  brings  about  a  feeling  that  the 
interchange  of  individuals  amongst  the  rank  and  file  tends  certainly 
to  a  desrire  for  unity  and  a  desire  for  co-operation,  and  that  that  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  officers  only. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  What  about  their  livelihoods? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  was  just  going  to  touch  upon  that.  For 
my  part  I  should  be  prepared,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  my  colleagues 
would,  to  see  that  a  Volunteer  company  coming  to  the  Old  Country 
for  the  purpose  of  the  interchange  of  practice  and  ideas,  should  bo 
paid  reasonably  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  the  same  system  might 
with  advantage  apply  in  England  itself.  We  need  not  aim  at  doing 
it  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  my  belief  is  that  it  would  be  worth  try- 
ing with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  that  mutuality  expressed  in  those 
important  papers.  The  desire  voiced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  to-day  to  try  to  have  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  Empire  in  times  of  trouble  or  stress  is  well  worth  working  for. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  does  not  put  them  back  in  their  old  employ- 
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ments;  you  pay  them  while  they  are  away,  but  when  they  come  home  Fourth  Day. 
their  places  are  taken  by  other  men  unless  you  make  some  extraor-  ~nthj<)o7pri1' 
dinary  provision  for  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  so.,  but  the  same  thing  applied 
during  the  time  of  the  South  African  War  in  all  our  countries;  we 
had  many  men  giving  up  their  ordinary  occupations  and  going  out 
to  fight. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Many  of  them  suffered  for  it  afterwards,  too. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No  doubt  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
unfortunately  are  inseparable  from  the  troubles  of  war,  and  I  do  not 
quite  know  how  you  could,  in  the  event  of  Volunteers  occupying  a 
position  of  complete  dependence  in  the  country  who  would  desire  to 
come  here  for  instruction,  arrange  for  the  continuance  of  their  ap- 
pointments in  their  own  country  until  they  returned.  That  to  a  large 
extent  would  have  to  be  a  matter  for  them  to  consider. 

Regarding  the  interchange  of  officers,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hal- 
dane  upon  that  is  a  most  valuable  one.  We  are  doing  it  now  to  some 
extent  at  the  invitation  of  the  War  Office;  we  are  sending  some  of 
our  officers  now  from  time  to  time  here  for  purposes  of  instruction, 
but  if  they  were  to  provide  now,  which  I  understood  to  be  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Haldane,  for  allowing  responsible  officers  from  here  to  go  out 
paid  by  the  Imperial  Authorities  to  take  the  place  of  the  responsible 
officers  we  have  in  our  country  paid  by  us,  so  that  in  the  interval  the 
void  created  by  the  despatch  of  our  officers  to  the  old  country  would 
be  filled  by  the  men  from  here,  both  countries  paying  their  officers, 
that  is,  that  we  paid  ours  and  you  paid  yours,  the  purposes  of  infor- 
mation and  instruction  of  officers  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
most  valuable  indeed.  Up  to  now  we  have  really  had  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could  have  Imperial  officers  coming 
out  to  our  country  and  our  Colonial  officers  coming  home  here,  each 
temporarily  filling  the  position  vacated  by  the  other,  it  would,  with- 
out additional  cost  to  our  respective  Administrations,  enable  the 
changing  of  these  officers  to  be  going  on  for  all  time  I  should  say, 
until  that  splendid  scheme  which  is  in  all  our  minds  of  a  common 
system  of  organisation  with  a  view  to  having,  in  time  of  trouble, 
uniformity  in  all  respects  and  consequently  greater  efficiency.  A 
highly  educated  Empire  staff  from  all  standpoints  is  desirable.  I 
should  most  heartily  support  that  from  the  standpoint  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

This  Resolution  which  I  have  read  carefully,  while  not  expressing 
anything  binding  upon  our  respective  countries,  and  which  may  re- 
quire to  be  altered  in  some  respects,  would  be  a  good  thing  for  us, 
as  the  representatives  of  our  respective  countries,  to  affirm.  It  would 
show  at  all  events  that  this  Conference  of  responsible  men  meeting 
here  "  without "  (as  the  Resolution  itself  expresses  it)  "  wishing  to 
"  commit  to  immediate  action  any  of  the  Governments  represented, 
"  recognises  and  affirms  the  need  of  developing  throughout  the  Em- 
"  pire  the  conception  of  a  General  Staff  recruited  from  the  forces  of 
"  the  Empire  as  a  whole."  I  am  quite  prepared  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion of  that  kind.  It  does  not  take  away  from  us  the  all-necessitous 
requirements  of  our  own  staffs  being  responsible  to  their  own  Govern- 
ments, of  the  control  of  our  own  staffs.  It  does  express  a  desire  that 
we  should  recognise  and  affirm  the  need  throughout  the  Empire  of 
having  a  General  Staff  recruited  from  the  forces  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  and  for  my  part  I  most  cordially  support  that.    Sir  Frederick 
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Fourth  Day.  Borden  lias  well  expressed  upon  some  material  points  the  views  that 

Mil  ft  '  1  *T  ■  ■   f  t 

190:'  r      ^s  Government  entertain  in  the  matter  of  protecting  their  position. 

Naturally  we  all  require  to  do  the  same,  and  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
say  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  having  heard  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  his  views  upon  this  matter,  and  I 
hope  the  publicity  Mr.  Deakin  has  suggested  can  be  done.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  to  regard  matters  relating  to  defence  as  con- 
fidential. Some  of  the  matters  we  are  dealing  with  necessarily 
should  be  confidential,  but  if  upon  such  points  as  we  are  discussing 
here  we  could  give  out  (I  am  referring  to  anything  I  am  saying  my- 
self, of  course)  such  portions  or  all  of  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  educationally  it  would  be  valuable  to  the  people  in 
our  country,  certainly.  The  expression  of  opinion  of  a  gentleman 
occupying  a  position  of  such  grave  responsibility  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  will  be  of  intense  interest  to  the  public  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies.  If  the  principle  of  what  is  given  out  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  could  be  applied  in  this  instance  it  would 
do  good,  but  how  far  the  confidential  can  be  removed  from  the  dis- 
cussion which  has  taken  place  I  am  not  quite  prepared  at  the  moment 
to  say.  I  am  animated,  as  I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  is  here,  with  the 
desire  to  see  the  system  made  as  valuable  as  possible  for  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds,  and  without  giving  away  any  portion  of  it  to  those 
who  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  other  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

I  wish  again  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  informa- 
tion furnished  to  us  and  of  the  value  of  this  contained  in  the  official 
reports  submitted.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  good  will  come,  and  the 
great  organisation  which  the  responsible  authorities  here  are  trying 
to  bring  about  will  be  hastened  forward.  Speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
country,  I  am  only  too  glad  to  assist  my  colleagues  representing  the 
other  countries  in  improving  as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  would  ask  my  colleague.  Dr.  Smartt,  who  is 
specially  qualified  to  deal  with  this  subject,  to  speak  upon  it  on  behalf 
of  our  Government. 

Dr.  SMAETT:  Lord  Elgin,  I  am  not  desirous  of  unnecessarily 
taking  up  the  time  of  the  Conference,  but  while  not,  as  yet,  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  Defence  papers — which  only  came 
into  my  hands  this  morning— I  should  like  to  express  to  Mr.  ITaldane 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  the  able  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  has  brought  this  matter  forward,  because  it  makes  us  realise 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  his  technical  and  scientific 
advisers  are  prepared  to  profit  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
to  do  the  best  they  possibly  can  to  allow  us  to  meet  any  contingencies 
that  may  possibly  arise  to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  the  Cape  is  concerned,  I  think  we  thoroughly  endorse 
everything  that  has  been  said  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  with 
regard  to  the  General  Staff  and  the  interchange  of  officers.  As  the 
Secretary  of  State  knows,  some  short  time  ago  a  conference  was  held 
between  the  various  Colonies  in  South  Africa,  under  the  presidency 
"I"  the  High  Commissioner.  There  the  obligations  which  rest  upon 
the  individual  Colonies,  not  alone  to  provide  for  their  own  local  de- 
fence, but  also  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  were  fully  recognised.  A  tentative  arrangement  was  come 
to — naturally  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  various  Parliaments — 
wherein  certain  ..f  our  force*  would  In'  interchangeable  in  the  event 
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of  any  local  emergency;  and  the  principle  was  also  recognised,  and  Fourth  Day. 
will  naturally  have  to  be  accepted,  or  otherwise,  by  the  various  South  ^jomP 

African  Governments.    A  point  upon  which  I  am  extremely  anxious   

to  hear  the  opinion  of  my  friend  General  Botha,  is  as  to  whether  we  JJjjjjjJjj^ 
should  not  disband  and  re-enrol  our  permanent  forces  on  the  under-  ^Dr 
standing  that  they  would  be  under  obligations  not  alone  to  serve  any-  Smartt.) 
where  in  South  Africa,  but,  in  an  emergency — and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Governments  concerned — anywhere  the  Empire  might  require. 
I  believe  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Cape  Colony,  and  I  hope  the 
feeling  of  the  general  population  of  South  Africa,  will  be  favourable 
to  such  a  proposition;    and  I  think  if  that  principle  were  accepted 
by  the  other  Colonies,  it  would  be  the  first  nucleus  of  a  real  Imperial 
Army.    So  far  as  our  permanent  forces  are  concerned  (I  speak  more 
of  the  Cape  Police  and  the  C.M.R.)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  would  be  prepared  to  be  re-enrolled  upon  that 
basis,  that  is  to  say  that  they  would  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
service  in  any  part  of  the.  world  where  they  might  be  required. 

So  far  as  our  Naval  defences  are  concerned,  we  have  been  only  too 
anxious  to  see  if  we  could  do  anything  to  improve  those  defences, 
and  I  trust  that  the  result  of  the  consultation  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  with  the  Admiralty  before  we  return  to  the  Cape 
will  be  that,  on  behalf  of  South  Africa,  and  certainly  on  behalf  of  , 
the  two  maritime  Colonies  of  South  Africa,  some  arrangement  will 
be  come  to  with  the  Admiralty  whereby  we  will,  on  the  same  basis  as 
I  have  suggested  with  regard  to  the  Military  forces,  enrol,  under  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  a  force  of  Royal  Naval  Volunteer  Reserves  who 
will  bind  themselves  in  time  of  war  not  only  to  serve  within  territor- 
ial waters,  but  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  world  in  which  the  British 
Admiralty  may  require  their  services;  because  I  feet  strongly  that 
it  is  not  the  contributions  which  we  give  to  the  Imperial  Government 
(which,  after  all,  are  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean)  that  are  important, 
but  that  the  great  contribution  we  should  give  is  personnel  trained  as 
efficiently  as  possible  in  order  to  make  up  the  waste  of  war  should 
any  great  difficulty  arise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  any  more,  because  I  think 
this  Resolution  will  be  accepted  by  the  Conference.  I  only  wish  the 
Resolution  was  worded  a  little  more  strongly,  and — perhaps  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  War  may  think  it  over — that  it  contained  an  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  forces  of  all  the  Colonies  or  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  should 
be  enrolled  upon  the  basis  that,  with  the  consent  of  their  Govern- 
ments, their  services  would  be  available  wherever  required. 

I  may  also,  perhaps,  Lord  Elgin,  as  it  is  of  such  great  importance, 
accentuate  what  has  been  so  ably  said  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  which  should  necessarily  be- with- 
held from  publication.  So  far  as  the  Empire  is  concerned,  I  am  sure 
it  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good ;  and  I  do  not  think,  so  far  as  foreign 
nations  are  concerned,  that  anybody  can  take  exception  to  it.  If  they 
did  take  any  exception  to  it,  it  would  only  be  to  assure  them  that,  so 
far  as  the  British  Empire  is  concerned,  it  is  determined  to  maintain 
and  uphold  its  own  interests  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  is  not 
a  position  which  any  foreign  nation  could  possibly  take  exception  to. 
I  therefore  trust  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  consent  to 
make  public  this  most  valuable  statement  which  he  has  been  good 
enough  to  lay  before  the  Conference. 
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Fourth  Day.  Mr.  F.  E.  MOOE :  My  Lord,  I  have  to  thank  the  Government  for 
2°thl907Prl1'  having  put  before  us  so  clearly  and  lucidly  the  views  that  are  held 

  here  with  regard  to  some  organised  system  for  common  Imperial 

Military     defence,  and  the  resolution  that  is  placed  before  us  is  one  which  I 
e  ence.  g.  vg  my  gjncere  support  IO_   j  agree  with  the  views  that  have  been 

Sniartt.)  expressed  by  the  previous  speakers  that,  by  having  a  common  system, 
such  as  is  indicated  here,  on  these  broad  principles,  that  is  one  that 
can  only  lead  to  good. 

The  interchange  of  Staff  officers,  as  indicated  here,  is  one  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  Colonies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  keeping  the  Colonies  duly  informed  and  educated  up  to  the 
latest  standards  of  military  thought  and  science.  I  feel  sure  that,  as 
regards  South  Africa,  our  final  military  organisation  with  regard  to 
that  very  important  possession  is  still  in  the  lap  of  the  gods,  inas- 
much as  we  are  not  yet  a  federated  country,  but  we  all  do  realise 
that  we  have  a  common  duty  first  in  providing  for  an  efficient  local 
defence,  and  eventually  in  giving  as  much  assistance  as  we  possibly 
can  to  the  Empire;  but  we  do  feel,  Sir,  that  to  carry  this  out  effici- 
ently it  can  only  come  about  when  we  have  obtained  what  we  all  hope 
will  be  in  the  near  future — a  Federated  Sub-Continent. 

We  feel.  Sir,  that  in  that  part  of  the  world  we  are  especially 

f  bound  to  take  the  gravest  notice  of  our  military  efficiency.    We  not 

only  hold  a  most  unique  position  as  regards  the  Empire  in  the  event 
of  a  general  war,  being  in  such  a  very  important  position  with  regard 
to  all  the  important  trade  routes,  w-hich  is  the  imperial  aspect,  but  we 
also  have  a  very  unique  position  as  regards  our  local  environments 
with  respect  to  the  large  native  population,  that  it  is  our  duty  and 
our  burden  to  govern  and  control.  Having  all  these  heavy  obliga- 
tions upon  us  we  feel  that  it  is  only  by  a  common  purpose  that  we 
can  carry  out  efficiently  the  conditions  of  the  defence  that  will  be 
satisfactory  to  ourselves  in  the  first  instance,  and  also,  I  trust,  to  the 
Home  Government  when  our  organisations  are  complete. 

Speaking  for  the  Colony  I  represent,  I  believe  there,  Sir,  we  are 
more  or  less  in  advance  of  any  of  the  other  British  Colonies  in  the 
Empire.  We  have  there  a  compulsory  system  as  regards  our  Militia, 
and  during  the  late  disturbance  with  our  natives  we  did  find  that  this 
system  of  ours  was  fairly  effective.  There  is  no  doubt  it  will  have 
to  be  amended  in  some  directions,  but  on  the  whole.  Sir,  it  has  worked 
well.  We  have  also  a  very  complete  cadet  system  there  in  connection 
with  all  our  Public  Schools.  All  our  young  people  have  to  go  through 
a  military  training  at  these  schools,  not  only  in  drilling  and  more  or 
less  discipline,  but  by  annual  encampments  and  efficiency  in  riflo 
practice.  This  movement  is  very  popular  among  the  young  people, 
and  to  my  mind  is  in  the  direction  of  the  solution  of  that  recognition 
by  every  citizen  that  in  the  hour  of  peril,  whether  it  be  in  the  Colonies 
or  whether  it  be  in  the  United  Kingdom,  every  man  should  do  his 
duty  with  regard  to  the  defence  of  his  country.  We  are  training 
these  young  people,  and  I  think  the  fact  of  their  being  trained  at  this 
early  age  imbues  them  with  a  feeling  that  they  do  owe  a  duty  to  their 
country  and  also  to  the  Empire. 

Sir.  T  thank  you  for  the  broad  lines  on  which  you  have  put  this 
very  great  question  before  us.  and  T  feel  that  your  views  will  have 
great  weight  with  the  people  T  represent,  and  T  believe  that  your 
view-;  will  have  ureal  effect  on  the  Conference  we  arc  now  attending 
in  the  direction  of  promoting  unity  with  regard  to  our  common 
defence. 
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General  BOTHA:  I  should  just  like  to  say  a  few  words  aud  to  Fourth  Day. 
thank  the  Minister  for  War  very  heartily  fur  the  valuable  informa-  20th  April, 
tion  he  has  imparted  to  us.    The  position  that  we  have  grot  to  take  l9m~ 
up  to-day  and  to  discuss  is  that  of  organisation  of  defence.    If  the  Military 
Empire  is  to  expand  still  more,  this  is  one  of  the  important  factors  Defence, 
in  its  expansion.    We,  in  the  Transvaal,  are  to-day  in  a  difficult  posi-   'Mr-  F.  E. 
tion.    We  are  sitting  there  entirely  without  any  means  of  defence,  °°r-) 
and  if.  for  instance,  the  British  Government  were  to  remove  the 
troops  from  there,  our  position  would  be  hazardous.    I  have  discussed 
the  matter  with  Dr.  Jameson  and  Mr.  Moor,  and  my  idea  is  that,  if 
as  yet  we  cannot  bring  about  a  general  federation  of  South  Africa 
we  should  at  any  rate  attempt  to  federate  on  this  question  of  defence. 
If  we  sticceed  in  doing  this.  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  effective  way  of 
aiding  the  Empire.    I  am  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  exact  binding 
effect  of  this  proposed  Resolution,  and  I  should  like  to  coiisider  it 
further.    What  would  be  its  exact  effect  is  not  quite  clear  to  me. 
That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  IIALDAXE :  I  do  not  know  really  that  I  need  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Conference  by  replying,  except  in  a  few  sentences.  It  is 
to  me  personally  deeply  gratifying  to  find  that  to  so  very  great  an 
extent  we  have  all  been  thinking  upon  the  same  lines.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Conference  is  very  much  of  a  common  mind  about  the 
broad  principles  which  underlie  this  matter,  but  there  are.  of  course, 
questions  of  difficulty.  Dr.  Smartt  has  raised  a  very  important  point 
as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  each  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions  of  the  Crown  to  raise  a  special  contingent  as  I  may  call 
it.  for  service  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  That  would  practically 
put  that  contingent  into  the  first  line,  leaving  the  second  line  to  be 
organised  out  of  all  the  local  forces.  Well,  of  course  one  sees  a  great 
many  problems  that  may  arise  at  once  as  regards  that,  although  it 
would  be  a  most  valuable  thing  if  it  could  be  carried  out.  One  sees 
the  difficulty — to  whom  would  that  force  be  responsible?  Who  would 
have  power  to  call  it  out  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  so  on?  Would 
it  be  a  volunteer  force  or  would  it  be  a  force  which  undertook  the 
same  kind  of  responsibility  as  the  first  line  itself,  namely  to  obey  the 
directions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  was 
nominated  to  the  supreme  command  of  the  war?  Those  are  not 
insuperable  difficulties  by  any  means  and  I  merely  mention  them  to 
show  that  that  is  probably  a  point  upon  which  this  Conference  can- 
not come  to  a  detailed  or  definite  conclusion  without  going  into  mat- 
ters. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  If  I  may  say  so.  Mr.  Haldane,  I  had  considered 
that  point  and  that  was  not  my  difficulty.  The  difficulty  was  that, 
say,  in  Cape  Colony,  we  have  our  Volunteer  Forces  and  what  we  call 
our  Cape  Police  and  Cape  Mounted  Rifles.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions, none  of  these  forces  can  be  called  upon  to  serve  outside  cer- 
tain areas.  My  idea  was  that  certain  of  those  forces  should  be  dis- 
banded (or  whatever  is  the  proper  military  term)  and  re-enrolled,  so 
that  the  men  could,  with  the  consent  and  control  of  the  country,  be 
sent  to  any  part  of  the  world  if  circumstances  required  them,  be- 
cause, under  existing  conditions,  if  the  people  of  the  Colony  desired 
that  the  services  of  these  permanent  Cape  forces  should  be  utilised, 
without  special  enrolment  they  could  not  be  sent  away  without  their 
special  consent — which,  though  it  would  be  readily  given,  would 
naturally  cause  delay.  It  was  exactly  the  problem  to  which  I  think 
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Fourth  Day.  the  Canadian  Minister  for  War  referred  with  regard  to  the  contin- 
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gents  they  sent  to  South  Africa ;  viz. : — that  they  had  really  to  get 
the  consent  of  the  men;  there  was  no  possibility  of  sending  them, 
even  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  and  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
character  of  their  enrolment. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  are  entirely  against  discrimination 
of  that  kind  in  New  Zealand.  We  would  not  favour  that  at  all.  I 
should  like  to  say  that,  Mr.  Haldane. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Do  you  mean  under  any  circumstances  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  and  for  this  reason— I  would  like  to 
make  it  clear  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view— we  want  to  have 
our  Volunteer  system  carried  out  under  a  complete  organised  defence 
system  in  New  Zealand,  without  distinction  of  any  kind  for  over- 
sea purposes.  We  are  against  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  standing 
army.  We  have  now  in  existence  our  Volunteers  many  of  whom  are 
actively  engaged  in  helping  to  develop  the  country.  We  have  a  very 
large  reserve  force  of  private  individuals  who  are  qualified  to  serve 
anywhere,  and  we  want  to  be  in  the  position,  in  New  Zealand,  of 
allowing  it  to  be  a  voluntary  offering  from  the  Government  and  the 
individual  to  fight  over-sea  when  called  upon  for  the  Empire,  and 
we  know  we  could  get  thousands  of  them,  and  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  create  a  first  line  or  company,  whatever  is  suggested,  to  be  always 
ready  for  over-sea  defence,  I  think  you  would  create  internal  dfficul- 
ties  amongst  the  ordinary,  or  rather  regular,  forces  who  would  will- 
ingly and  spontaneously  go  out  and  fight  when  the  time  arises.  T 
believe,  with  all  due  deference  to  my  friend  Dr.  Smartt,  that  it  is 
far  better  to  let  the  country  as  a  whole  realise,  in  the  event  of  trouble 
arising,  that  we  can  draw  upon  our  volunteers  for  wherever  we  are 
going  to  fight,  not  ear-marking  them  beforehand.  A  good  system  of 
defence  in  our  own  country  for  vise  externally  when  the  time  arises 
is  the  better  course  to  follow.  It  would  entail  legislation  in  our 
country  if  anything  of  the  kind  were  proposed,  and  our  people  in 
time  of  peace  do  not  want  to  have  paraded  a  permanent  organisation 
to  go  outside  the  country  to  fight.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
would  deter  them  to  some  extent  from  general  action  when  the  time 
arises.  I  do  sincerely  hope  at  all  events  that  Mr.  Haldane  will  not, 
so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  expect  us  to  go  upon  lines  of 
that  kind. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  I  would  like  to  add  a  word.  This 
very  question  was  brought  up  at  the  Conference  five  years  ago.  and 
discussed  thoroughly  and  disposed  of,  for  that  time  at  least.  I,  per- 
haps, cannot  put  the  matter  better  than  I  put  it  then.  I  will  read  what 
I  said  then :  "  The  suggestion  which  was  made  that  there  should  be  a 
"  special  force  known  as  the  Imperial  Force  for  service  abroad  is  one 
"I  cannot  subscribe  to.  because  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
'"have  a  derogatory  effect  on  the  militia  itself.  T  am  quite  content, 
"from  what  I  know  of  the  militia  of  Canada  that,  to  have  a  special 
"force  receiving  special  favours,  specially  named,  specially  drilled 
"and  trained,  would  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  militia  at 
"large.  I  would  propose  as  an  alternative,"  and  so  on,  and  T  con- 
cluded:— "It  seems  to  me  that  T  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  that  a 
"set  of  men  shall  be  labelled  as  being  set  apart  for  any  particular  ser- 
"  vice,  but  that  our  militia  should  be  made  absolutely  effective,  so  that 
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assist  the  Imperial  Fourth  Day 
"Oth  April, 


"  when  the  moment  arrives  we  can  take  part  anc 
''  Army  by  a  voluntary  enlistment." 

Mr.  IIALDANE:  I  am,  at  the  moment,  keenly  conscious  of  the 
difficulty  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Frederick  Borden  have 
raised,  because  I  have  just  had  to  face  it  in  framing  the  scheme  of 
our  own  second  line  at  home,  and  perhaps  I  might  read  to  the  Con- 
ference the  clause  in  which  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  gone 
to  the  utmost  limit  possible  with  the  second  line.  It  makes  me  think 
that  what  Dr.  Smartt  proposes  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
contribution  of  the  Colony  to  the  first  line  of  Defence,  a  most  valu- 
able thing,  but  it  is  outside  the  strict  organisation  of  a  second  line 
force  which  is  mainly  what  we  are  discussing  here. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  On  behalf  of  the  Cape,  may  I  say  that,  while  I 
quite  agree  with  my  colleague  (in  case  there  is  any  idea  as  to  the 
Cape  wanting  to  press  this),  this  is  perhaps  one  of  these  advanced 
ideas  wo  have  put  forward  already;  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  early  to 
bring  it  forward,  but  no  doubt  it  may  grow  and  perhaps  Dr.  Smartt 
is  quite  right  to  throw  it  out  as  a  consideration  to  think  of  for  the 
next  Conference  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  It  is  one  of  these  things  which  may  well  be- 
long to  a  very  immediate  future — not  far  off — but  I  am  now  going 
to  read  from  the  Bill  which  comes  up  before  Parliament  for  the  final 
stage  of  the  second  reading  debate  on  Tuesday.  "  Any  part  of  the 
Territorial  Force  " — which  is  the  second  line  force,  which  corresponds 
to  the  imperial  second  line  we  are  discussing — the  local  forces  all 
round — "  shall  be  liable  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  "  United 
Kingdom,  but  no  part  of  the  Territorial  Force  shall  be  carried  or 
"  ordered  to  go  out  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Now  we  have  this  by 
way  of  proviso.  "  Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty, 
"  if  he  thinks  fit  to  accept  the  offer  of  any  body  of  men  of  the  Terri- 
"  torial  Force,  signifying  through  their  commanding  officer,  to  sub- 
"  ject  themselves  to  the  liability  (a)  to  serve  in  any  place  outside  the 
"United  Kingdom;  or  (h)  to  be  called  out  for  actual  military  ser- 
"  vice  for  the  purpose  of  defence  in  such  places  in  the  United  King- 
"  dom  as  may  be  specified  in  their  agreement,  whether  the  Territorial 
"  Force  is  embodided  or  not,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  if  they  make  the 
offer,  and  it  is  accepted,  that  offer  measures  their  liability,  and  no- 
body is  to  be  compelled  to  make  such  an  offer,  except  by  his  own 
consent,  with  the  matter  carefully  explained  to  him.  That  was  the 
utmost  we  felt  we  could  go  in  the  organisation  of  the  second  line, 
and  it  is  in  effect  the  change  which  was  made  in  our  Militia  Act  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peninsular  War.  We  were  driven  to  rely  on 
the  militia  towards  the  end  of  the  Peninsular  War,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  this  clause  was  introduced  as  a  modification  of  our  Militia 
Act.  However,  I  gather  that  you  all  in  Canada,  in  Australia,  and 
in  New  Zealand,  are  very  much  in  the  same  position  with  regard 
to  that.  That  is  very  much  the  measure  of  what  we  want  to  do,  and 
if  you  could  get  that  amount  of  latitude  that  would  enable  you  to 
organise  your  second  line  so  that  such  voluntary  offer  could  be  pro- 
vided for  and  accepted.  I  take  it  that  it  would  be  a  step  on,  Sir 
Frederick.  I  rather  gather  that  you  have  some  legislation  you  might 
have  to  modify  in  some  slight  degree  to  meet  that,  but  whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  that  is  a  matter  which,  as  we  have  said,  can  stand. 

If  the  Conference  is  agreeable,  as  I  think  it  is,  to  this  resolution 
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Fourth  Day.  about  the  General  Staff,  I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  that  we  should 
^jo*?™'"   Pass  it;  there  may  be  amendments  upon  it,"of  course,  but  I  was  going 

 '-       to  suggest  this,  that  if  we  do  pass  it,  I  hope  the  thing  will  not  stop 

Military  there.  My  office  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the  details  of  things  and 
^  '  although  we  say  in  the  beginning,  "  That  this  Conference,  without 
Haldane.)  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  action  any  of  -the  Governments  re- 
presented," I  hope  the  opportunity  may  be  taken  to  follow  up  all 
these  things  we  have  discussed  to-day.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton  and 
the  rest  of  us  will  put  aside  all  other  engagements;  we  know  you  are 
here  and  available  only  for  about  three  weeks  more  and  the  most 
immediate  duty  we  could  fulfil  would  be  to  meet  and  confer  with 
you  and  work  these  things  out,  so  that  I  hope,  if  the  substance  of 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  we  may  be  able  to  take  some  immediate 
action  in  fixing  in  our  minds  the  precise  way  to  give  effect  to  it  and 
the  other  things  we  have  discussed  to-day. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  Would  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Hal- 
dane, to  modify  this  resolution — I  have  not  thought  of  the  form  of 
words,  but  in  some  way — by  which  we  would  agree  to  the  idea  of 
establishing  General  Staffs  in  each  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas,  in  each  of  our  countries,  and  then  go  on  as  you  put  it  so  that 
these  staffs  should  be  interchangeable  with  each  other,  because  I 
think  it  is  not  only  desirable  that  there  should  be  exchange  between 
the  Central  Staff  and  any  one  of  the  Colonies,  but  exchange  between 
the  staffs  of  the  different  Colonies.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
desirable,  but  I  do  not  like  to  lose  sight  of  the  idea  that  the  different 
communities  or  dominions  should  have  their  own  general-staffs. 

CHAIRMAN:  Might  I  suggest  this?  There  is  a  general  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  Secretary  of 
State's  statement  should  be  made  public,  and  I  understand  from  him 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  that.  In  the  statement,  of  course,  is  set 
forth  in  full  what  Sir  Frederick  Borden  has  been  asking  for  and 
perhaps  that  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it.  There  are  one  or 
two  almost  verbal  amendments  I  think  that  have  been  suggested  to 
me  in  the  resolution  itself,  but  otherwise  it  might  stand.  I  think 
perhaps  that  the  Conference  might  express  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  statement  and  then  it  might  he  recorded  in  the  resolution 
and  published. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  said 
to-day  that  has  not  been  said  several  times,  not  only  in  speeches,  but 
in  papers  tnat  have  been  published  and  are  in  the  possession  not  only 
of  the  American  General  Staff,  but  I  suspect  of  all  General  Staffs. 
They  are  very  well  informed  of  each  others'  proceedings  and  there  is 
no  secret  in  what  we  have  discussed  to-day;  it  is  a  fixing  rather  of 
the  ideas  that  have  already  been  given  expression  to. 

Mr.  DEATCTN:  It  seemed  to  me  a  digest  of  the  discussions  which 
have  so  far  proceeded  in  your  Parliament  and  in  your  Press. 

CHAIRMAN:  Ton  will  revise  it? 

Mr.  IIALDANK:  I  will  revise  it.  and  I  will  take  care  that  there 
is  no  expression  that  can  possibly  be  open  to  objection. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  The  principle.  I  take  it.  is  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  General  Staff. 
Mr.  HALDANE:  That  is  it. 


Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  We  have  no  Imperial  Army. 
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Mr.  HALDANE:  No,  you  have  an  Army  which  serves  for  the  Fourth  Day. 
defence  of  the  Empire,  and  you  have  the  Committee  of  Imperial  ^'jg^pl' 
Defence.   1 


Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  this 
should  be  done,  but  there  may  be  some  of  our  people,  whom  we 
represent,  who  may  be  somewhat  sensitive  about  being  committed,  as 
they  might  think  they  were  being  committed,  to  something  like  an 
obligation. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  You  observe  the  General  Staff  is  a  purely 
advisory  body,  and  indeed  you  have  done  it  in  Canada  just  now  be- 
cause you  have  a  very  distinguished  General  Staff  officer,  General 
Lake,  who  is  your  own  Staff  officer,  as  any  General  Staff  officer  sent 
under  this  scheme  would  be. — absolutely  your  own  officer  at  your 
own  disposition. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  Precisely,  but  we  have  not  said 
much  about  it. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  No,  your  deeds  have  been  better  than  your 
words.  You  have  had  General  Lake  for  some  time  and  have  been 
working  it  up. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  have  made  a  suggestion  in  the  last  line  but 
three  which  would  perhaps  meet  your  point,  Sir  Frederick  ;  instead 
of  reading:  "without  in  the  least  interfering  in  questions  con- 
"  nected  with  command  and  administration  shall  be  capable  of  advis- 
"  ing  respective  Governments,"  and  so  on,  it  should  read:  "without 
"  in  the  least  interfering  in  questions  connected  with  command  and 
"  administration  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  respective  Governm°nts, 
"  advise  as  to  the  training  and  education." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  important.  Will  you  give 
me  the  words,  Mr.  Deakin? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  After  the  word  "shall"  in  the  fourth  line  from 
the  bottom  insert  the  words  "  at  the  request  of "  instead  of  "  be 
capable  of  advising,"  and  it  reads  on  "  the  respective  Governments 
advise  as  to  the  "  training,  education,  and  war  organization  of  the 
"  military  forces  of  the  Crown  in  every  part  of  the  Empire."  That 
shows  what  I  think  was  the  clear  intention  that  this  staff  should 
work  upon  the  respective  Governments  ;  it  is  the  brain  which  is  to 
be  called  upon  by  any  nerve  at  the  extremity  and  responds  there- 
to. 

Mr.  HALDANE  :    The  expert  called  in. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Exactly,  like  the  Committee  of  Imperial  De- 
fence; to  make  that  clear  I  propose  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  top 
after  the  words  "  recognizes  and  affirms  the  need  of  developing  "  to 
insert  "  for  the  use  of  "  instead  of  "  throughout,"  and  then  omit  the 
words  "  the  conception  of." 

Mr.  HALDANE :   "  For  the  service  of  the  Empire." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  better — "for  the  service  of  the  Empire  a 
General  Staff  recruited  "  and  so  on. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  I  would  say  "for  the  service  of 
the  various  Dominions." 

Mr.  HALDANE :  "  For  the  service  of  the  various  Governments 
of  the  Empire." 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Why  not  the  Empire  by  itself? 
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Fourth  Day.       ^r.  DEAKIN:  We  make  that  plain  in  the  last  part. 
20th  April,  F 

1907.  Mr.  HALDANE :  "  For  the  service  of  the  Empire." 

Military         Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR :  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  instead  of  "  that 

Defence.  this  Conference  without  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  action  "  w& 

(Dr.  *aid  "  that  this  Conference  without  committing  any  of  the  Govern- 

Jameson.)  «  raents  to  immediate  action." 

Mr.  HALDANE :  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOORE :  I  think  it  would  be  more  decided  and  clear. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  In  any  case  everything  we  do  here  has  to- 
be  ratified  by  our  Governments  and  Parliaments  too. 

CHAIRMAN:  You  cannot  commit  them. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  I  doubt  very  much  whether  these  words  are 
necessary. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  do  not  think  we  need  them  in  at  all;  you  might 
take  out  all  the  words  after  "  Conference  "  down  to  the  third  line. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  agree,  but  as  they  have  been  put  in  let  it  stand 

as  it  is. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as^ 
they  are. 

CHAIRMAN:  If  we  adopt  the  suggestion  of  using  the  statement 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  ought  we  not  to  put  that  in  some  form  into- 
the  Resolution,  "  That  the  Conference  welcomes  and  cordially  ap- 
"  proves  the  exposition  of  general  principles  embodied  in  the  state- 
"  ment  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  " 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  quite  agreeable,  it  is  part  and  parcel 

of  the  motion,  really. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Will  you  put  the  whole  Resolution,  sir? 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  the  Resolution  would  run:  "The  Confer- 
"  ence  welcomes  and  cordially  approves  the  exposition  of  general 
"  principles  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War  and  resolves:  That  this  Conference  without  wishing  to  com- 
"  mit  to  immediate  action  any  of  the  Governments  represented  at  it 
"  recognizes  and  affirms  the  need  "•  

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Is  "at  it"  necessary? 

CHAIRMAN:  No,  I  should  think  not — "recognises  and  affirms 
"  the  need  of  developing  a  General  Staff  recruited  from  the  forces 
"  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  which  shall  be  a  means  of  fostering  the 
"  study  of  military  science  in  the  various  branches,  shall  collect  and 
"disseminate  to  the  various  Governments  military  information  and 
"  intelligence,  and  undertake  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  defence 
"  on  a  common  principle  and  without  in  the  least  interfering  in 
"  questions  connected  with  command  and  administration,  shall  at  the 
"  request  of  the  respective  Governments  advise  them  as  to  the  train- 
"  ing,  education,  and  war  organization  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
"  Crown  in  every  part  of  the  Empire.  " 

Dr.  SMARTT:  "Advise"  alone  is  better. 

CHAIRMAN:  "Advise."  That  is  the  Resolution  of  the  Confer- 
ference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  T  think  T  would  like  to  defer  this  and" 
have  a  third  reading  of  this  Resolution  also,  as  we  had  with  the  for- 
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mer  one.   I  see  nothing:  to  take  exception  to,  hut  I  would  like  to  think  Fourth  Day. 

it  over  20th  APril> 

u  over.  19Q7 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Conference?   Sir  — 

Wilfrid  Laurier  would  like  to  have  what  we  call  a  third  reading  of  Oefenc'e 

this  Resolution  also,  that  is  to  sav.  that  it  should  not  he  published  .  , 

±•1  lL  .         , .  ..  ,      (.  .  r  (Sir  Wilfrid 

until  the  next  meeting,  alter  it  has  been  seen  again.  Laurier.) 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  would  like  to  look  at  it  on  Mon- 
day, although  I  may  say  I  see  nothing  to  take  exception  to  at  pres- 
ent. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  presume,  Lord  Elgin,  that  does  not  prevent  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  being  published? 

CHAIRMAN:  No,  we  can  get  that  out.  There  is  one  Resolution 
which  is  still  at  its  third  reading,  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  regard  to  Im- 
perial Defence ;  I  think  we  have  practically  agTeed  to  it,  but  Mr. 
Deakin  on  that  occasion  wanted  to  see  it  again.  This  is  how  it  ran: 
"  That  the  Colonies  be  authorized  to  refer  to  the  Committee  of  Im- 
"  perial  Defence  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  advice  on  any 
"  local  questions  in  regard  to  which  expert  assistance  is  deemed  de- 
"  sirable,  and  whenever  so  desired  the  representative  of  the  Colony 
"  which  may  wish  for  advice  will  be  summoned  to  attend  as  a  mem- 
"  ber  of  the  Committee  during  the  discussion  of  the  questions  rais- 
"  ed." 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  Was  that  not  settled  long  ago? 
Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  thought  so. 

CHAIRMAN:  1  understood  it  was  reserved  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  did  not  understand  it  was  reserved,  but  merely 
asked  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  mention  it  as  I  have  done  this 
morning  in  connection  with  the  general  question. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  It  was  settled  by  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Committee  itself.  Mr.  Balfour — whose  idea 
perhaps  it  was — on  two  or  three  occasions  stated  very  clearly  the  ob- 
jects, and  I  had  the  honour  myself  of  attending  a  meeting  of  that 
committee  in  December  1903,  for  the  very  reason  suggested  in  this 
Resolution.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  make  it  a  formal  resolu- 
tion. 

CHAIRMAN:  It  was  the  explanation  I  gave  on  behalf  of  the 
Prime  Minister  at  the  last  meeting  and  it  seemed  to  be  acceptable 
to  the  Conference. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Surely  there  is  no  objection  to  emphasizing  it 
further  by  passing  it  now. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  It  is  a  work  of  supererogation,  I 
think. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Does  it  matter?  It  was  not  the  case  before  that 
the  Committee  of  Defence  could  invite  a  representative  of  the  Colony, 
whereas  now  this  goes  a  little  further  and  says  that  practically  a 
Colony  has  the  right  to  be  invited  whenever  anything  in  which  it  is 
concerned  or  upon  which  it  has  asked  advice  is  being  discussed  by  the 
Defence  Committee.    I  think  it  does  go  a  little  further. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  seems  to  me  simply  burdening  this 
Conference  with  a  Resolution  about  a  matter  which  has  always  been 
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?JS^!         done.    There  need  be  no  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Conference  up- 
20th  April,        A,  .       .  . 
1907.         on  tnis  P01nt. 

Military  CHAIRM AX :  I  am  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference. 

Defence.         sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  do  not  see  what  it  is  wanted  for. 

{  Laurler  )'d  Mr"  HALDANE :  I  do  not  think  myself,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  it 
is  necessary.  One  is  very  familiar  with  the  composition  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence,  which  is  a  skeleton  or  nucleus  body;  I 
always  attend  it,  but  I  am  not  a  standing  member  of  it.  It  has  not 
fixed  composition,  but  consists  merely  of  the  people  who  are  sum- 
moned, and,  of  course,  if  any  question  arose  affecting  any  particular 
Colony,  its  representative  would  attend.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
really  the  mainspring  of  the  Committee,  and  he  summons  it  as  he 
wants  it. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  He  summons  whomsoever  he 
likes  ? 

Mr.  HALDAXE :  Whoever  he  likes  and  whoever  is  suitable. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  We  did  not  feel  entitled  to  suggest  that  we 
should  be  represented  at  our  own  pleasure — we  did  not  feel  justified 
in  officially  representing  it.  Accordingly  this  Resolution  was  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  British  Government  and  the  members 
of  the  Conference  to  the  proposition  that  in  future  any  representa- 
tive of  a  Colony  which  might  wish  for  advice  should  be  summoned 
upon  its  request  to  attend  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  during  any 
particular  discussion.  That  gave  us  not  merely  an  opportunity  of 
being  invited  as  guests  but  a  right  to  be  present  on  our  own  motion 
when  matters  in  which  we  were  concerned  were  under  discussion. 
That  seems  to  me  a  distinct  advance. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX :  You  think  that  is  not  included  in 

the  memorandum? 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  It  is  included  now  in  March  190". 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  is  a  proper  thing  to  do. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  think  it  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  I 
will  give  the  Conference  a  concrete  case: — Some  time  ago  the  Im- 
perial Government  appointed  a  Defence  Commission  to  inquire  into 
the  defences  of  the  Empire.  They  came  to  Cape  Colony  and  no  doubt 
they  inquired  into  the  defences  of  the  Peninsula,  but  they  did  not  go 
into  the  matter  with  the  Government  in  that  confidential  manner 
which,  I  think,  if  a  Resolution  of  this  sort  is  carried  and  approved 
of  by  the  Imperial  Government,  would  be  the  case  in  the  future. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  I  thought  that  was  included  al- 
ready. 

CITA1RMAX:  Then  this  Resolution  may  stand.  We  came  to  a 
final  Resolution  also  on  the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  Con- 
ference and  that  of  course,  now  will  be  published. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street. 
Tuesday,  23rd  April,  1907. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Fifth  Day. 
23rd  April, 
1907. 


Present. 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G..  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 
and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  JBRODEDB,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies (Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of 
State  of  Trade  and  Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson.  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 

(Cape  Colony). 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  Newfoundland. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood.  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies. 


Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 


Also  present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 

State  for  War. 
Colonel  G.  F.  Ellison,  C.B.,  Principal  Private  Secretary. 


The  Right  Honourable  The  Lord  Tweedmouth,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

Captain  Ottley,  M.V.O.,  R.N.,  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
Mr.  W.  Graham  Greene,  C.B.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 


Joint  Secretary. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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23rd  April, 

19°7'  CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  the  first  business  is  to  finally  approve 

Military     the  Resolution  on  Military  Defence  which  was  before  the  meeting- 
Defence.     on  Saturday  last.    I  understand  that  there  is  some  suggestion  from 
Canada. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX :  In  the  fourth  line  I  would  ask 
whether  the  words  "  to  immediate  action  "  do  any  particular  good, 
and  whether  they  might  not  be  left  out  ? 

Mr.  "FT  ATT)  A  "ST. :  We  thought  that  might  be  so.  You  mean  miss- 
ing out  those  words  and  going  on  to  "  any  of  the  Governments  "? 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  Yes. 

Mr.  HALDAXE :  I  do  not  think  those  words  mean  anything. 
They  lo:k  as  if  they  suggested  that  there  might  be  immediate  action. 
Shall  we  strike  out  "  without  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  at- 
tion"? 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  Simply  reading  it  as  "without 

wishing  to  commit  any  of  the  Governments." 

Mr.  HALDAXE :  Omitting  the  words  "  to  immediate  action." 
Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  Yes. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Is  there  any  harm  in  suggesting  immediate 

action? 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  Is  it  any  good? 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  kind  of  fillip  towards  doing 
something,  and  not  only  talking  about  it. 

Mr.  HALDAXE :  I  do  not  attach  importance  myself  to  it,  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  "Without  wishing  to  commit  any 
of  the  Governments,"  I  think  it  should  be. 

CHAIRMAN:  Omit  the  words  "to  immediate  action."  Is  that 
agreed  to? 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :    I  do  not  think  it  improves  it. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  Then  as  to  the  word  "recruited," 
it  seems  to  me  "  recruited  "  i~  hardly  the  word  to  apply  to  officers. 
"  Selected  "  would,  I  think,  be  a  better  word. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  "  Selected '  is  I  think,  a  more  appropriate  word 
to  apply  to  an  officer. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  l>n  we  gain  anything  by  retaining  any  of  these 
words  "  without  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  action  any  of  the 
Governments  represented  "  ?  Would  it  not  be  advantageous  to  omit 
those  words,  and  possibly  substitute  some  other  words  for  "recognises 
and  affirms,"  to  indicate  clearly  the  views  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  "  Is  of  opinion."  for  instance. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Something  of  that  sort,  safeguarding  the  state- 
ment "  without  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  action."  If  we 
agree  to  it  we  would  not  wish  to  commit  our  Governments  to  im- 
mediate action.    We  could  not.    It  is  a  matter  for  themselves. 

Mr.  HALDANE:  The  Conference  is  not  an  executive  Conference, 
and  I  should  have  thought  if  you  omitted  those  words  and  put  in 
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such  words  as  "is  of  opinion  "  it  would  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
Conference  is  expressing  only  an  opinion. 
Mr.  DEAK1N:  Yes. 

Sr  WILFRID  LAUKIER:  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
there.    It  is  to  be  left  to  the  different  Legislatures  to  legislate  upon. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  suggest  the  omission  of  these  words,  and  the 
Resolution  would  then  run:  "That  this  Conference  welcomes  and 
"  cordially  approves  the  exposition  of  general  principles  embodied  in 
"  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  is  of  opinion 
"  that  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  a  General  Staff,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  HALDA.NE:  ",1s  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  need." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes;  "Is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  need  of 
developing  throughout  the  Empire." 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Why  substitute  "  is  of  opinion  "  for  the  more 
emphatic  "recognises  and  affirms"? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  not  exe- 
cutive but  merely  a  consultative  Conference,  and  that  the  govern- 
ments are  the  people  to  decide.  I  have  no  objection  to  "  recognises 
and  affirms,"  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  might  appear  to  go  a  little 
further  than  our  function  warrants. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  say  we  are  not,  of  course,  committing 
our  countries  to  immediate  action. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  We  are  only  a  conference  and  cannot  do  any- 
thing. Why  should  not  we  "recognise  and  affirm"?  They  are 
stronger  words,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  weaken  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  no  objection  to  "  recognises  and  affirms," 
but  was  endeavouring  to  meet  Sir  Frederick  Borden's  views. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  If  the  words  "to  immediate  ac- 
tion "  are  left  out,  I  am  satisfied  with  the  rest,  and  I  have  no  partic- 
ular objection  then. 

CHAIRMAN:  It  is  suggested  that  the  whole  sub-sentence  from 
"  without  "  to  "  represented  "  should  come  out. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  leave  it  as  it  is  taking  out 
the  words  "  to  immediate  action  " — "  without  wishing  to  commit  any 
of  the  Governments"  I  think  is  better. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  passed  it  in  that  form,  but  if  we  are  altering 
it  I  think  it  is  a  great  improvement  to  leave  out  all  those  words. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  would  take  out  the  words  "  to  im- 
mediate action,"  and  substitute  "  selected  "  for  "  recruited.  " 

Mr.  HALDANE:  Yes,  that  is  much  better. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  Yes,  that  has  been  done. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  On  this  point  may  I  ask  for  infor- 
mation ?  It  is  a  thing  we  should  know  more  about.  How  is  this  selec- 
tion to  be  made?  Would  Mr.  Haldane  select  from  the  different 
Colonial  officers  in  Canada,  for  instance? 

Mr.  HALDANE :  Our  plan  is  this.  We  have  a  list  of  persons  eli- 
gible for  appointment  to  the  General  Staff.  If  you  send  over  a  name 
and  say :  "  This  is  a  man  we  recommend  to  you,"  we  should  of 
course  ask  you  for  his  qualifications,  and  we  should  put  him  on  the 
list,  and  then  arrange  with  you  from  the  names  put  on  the  list  to 
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Fifth  Day.  select  somebodv  for  an  appointment  in  exchange  for  somebody  we 

23rdi907pri1,  sent  to  y°u- 

— —  Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX :  I  would  like  to  have  it  understood, 

Defence7     an<*  I  think  this  is  what  is  understood  really,  that  where  there  is  a 
£Mr        General  Staff  now  in  existence,  as  there  is  in  Canada,  members  of 
Haldane.)  that  Staff  should  be  selected  to  fill  appointments  on  the  General 
Staff. 

Mr.  HALDAXE:  Yes,  you  would  not  send  people  who  were  not 
on  your  General  Staff. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  Xo. 

Mr.  HALDAXE:  Xo.  Each  country  would  have  its  General 
Staff  organization,  either  very  much  developed  or  rudimentary,  as 
it  might  be.  but  you  would  send  people  from  your  Staff,  whatever  it 
was. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX :  And  there  would  be  no  selection, 
as  I  understand,  except  through  the  Government  of  the  particular 
country  interested. 

Air.  HALDAXE  :  That  is  right.  We  should  take  nobody  whom 
you  did  not  recommend  out  of  your  General  Staff.  Xone  of  us 
would,  of  course,  bind  ourselves  one  way  or  the  other;  it  would  be 
a  matter  of  convenience  and  arrangement;  but  we  should  take  over 
here  in  the  ordinary  course  naturally  anybody  you  recommended  as 
being  well  qualified  from  your  General  Staff,  and  at  your  request  we 
should  send  you  somebody  whom  you  liked. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEX:  And  the  responsibility  for  any 
particular  officer  so  selected  would  continue  to  the  particular  Gov- 
ernment under  which  he  was  serving. 

Mr.  HALDAXE :  He  would  be  a  member  of  their  General  Staff 
detailed  for  this  general  service. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  so.  There  is 
one  word  here  which  it  is  thought  might  be  improved — "  fostering.  " 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  merely  make  just  this  suggestion, 
that  instead  of  "  which  shall  be  the  means  of  fostering  the  study  of 
"  military  science,"  we  should  say,  "  which  shall  study  military 
"  science."    I  do  not  care  very  much  which  it  is. 

Mr.  HALDAXE:  Yes,  "which  shall  study  military  science  in  all 
"  its  branches."  That  is  quite  as  good.  If  that  is  agreed  to  I  have 
no  criticism  upon  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  I  have  some  abbreviations  to  suggest. 

Mr.  HALDAXE:  Then  it  will  be  "which  shall  study  military 
science  "  in  all  its  branches." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  that  is  all.  as  far  as  I  am 

concerned. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Will  Sir  Frederick  Borden  kindly  listen  to  this, 
and  see  if  it  will  not  simplify  it — "  That  this  Conference,  "  omitting 
the  next  words,  "  cordially  approving  the  exposition  of  general 
"  principles  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
"War" — omitting  the  next  words  and  substituting  "recommends  to 
"the  governments  represented" — omitting  the  next  words  "  the  need 
"  of  developing  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  a  General  Staff  selected 
"from  the  forces  of  the  Empire."    So  that  it  would  read:   "  That  this 
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"  Conference,  cordially  approving  " — this  is  all  we  do — "  the  exposi-  Fifth  Day. 

"  tion  of  general  principles  embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Secre-  23r^9Q7pri1' 

"  tary  of  State  for  War.  recommends  to  the  Governments  represent-   1 

"  ed  the  need  of  developing  for  the  service  of  the  Empire  a  General  Military 

"  Staff  selected  from  the  forces.  "    Would  that  meet  your  view,  Mr.  Defence- 

Haldane!  _  (Mr. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  That  meets  my  view.    It  is  shorter,  and  I  am 
in  favour  of  anything  that  is  short. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  gets  rid  of  a  great  many  words;  we  cordially 
approve  the  exposition  of  general  principles,  and  recommend  to  our 
Governments  the  need  of  developing  a  general  staff. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  "  Eecommend  the  desirability  "  might  be  bet- 
ter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Very  good;  I  was  only  shortening  it.    It  is  at 
present  rather  winding. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  these  long 
statements,  and  I  would  let  it  stand  as  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  At  this  stage  I  do  not  press  it.    We  really  ac- 
cepted it,  but  when  one  commences  to  criticise  it  is  hard  to  stop. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  would  like  it  to  stand  as  it  is,  with 
the  two  short  amendments  we  have  made. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN:  Put  in  "selected"  instead  of 
"  recruited,"  and  leave  out  the  words  "  to  immediate  action/'  and 
leave  out  the  word  "  fostering." 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  it  reads:  "That  this  Conference  welcomes 
"  and  cordially  approves  the  exposition  of  general  principles  ern- 
"  bodied  in  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  for  War,  and 
"  without  wishing  to  commit  any  of  the  Governments  represented, 
"recognises  and  affirms  the  need  of  developing,  for  the  service  of  the 
"  Empire,  a  General  Staff,  selected  from  the  forces  of  the  Empire  as 
"  a  whole,  which  shall  study  military  science  in  all  its  branches," 
and  so  on. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Surely  that  does  not  meet  the  case?  I  understood 
the  feeling  was  that  some  of  the  Governments  represented  here  might 
not  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  at  once.  Consequently  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  very  wisely  put  in  without  wishing  to  commit  to 
immediate  action."  But  really  we  are  now  going  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion under  which  certain  of  the  Governments  will  not  be  committed 
to  anything  except  passing  a  pure  opinion.  They  do  not  even  com- 
mit themselves  to  act  upon  it  in  the  near  future,  nor  even  in  the 
distant  future. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  But  having  agreed  upon  the  broad  principle, 
we  should  now  proceed  to  communicate  with  you  with  a  view  to  see- 
ing what  you  could  do  to  carry  this  out,  and  as  we  are  all  of  one 
mind  we  shall  at  least  all  approach  the  thing  from  a  common  point 
of  view.  We  would  take  the  first  action  in  making  suggestions  to 
you  for  your  consideration. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Then  would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  it  as  you 
worded  it.  "  without  wishing  to  commit  to  immediate  action,  recog- 
nises and  affirms  the  principle  of  establishing." 

Mr.  HALDANE:  I  do  not  think  the  words  make  much  differ- 
ence; but  the  point  is  we  have  agreed  on  a  general  principle.  That 
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is  the  real  importance  of  it.  We  could  not  bind  or  force  any  Gov- 
ernment, nor  do  we  want  to.    This  is  a  deliberating  Conference. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  We  do  not  force  the  Government,  but  we  come 
to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  That 
is  what  I  want  to  see  affirmed  in  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  Do  you  think  you  add  anything  by  putting  in 
the  words? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  You  would  not  help  it  forward  in  any  way 
by  putting  in  "  committing  to  immediate  action."  It  would  not  get 
over  the  suggestion  you  are  making  as  to  any  Government  not  taking 
action. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  No,  but  it  would  really  appear  from  the  Resolu- 
tion that,  so  far  as  possible,  we  are  all  desirous  of  immediate  action 
and  of  this  matter  not  being  delayed. 

Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  But  we  recognise  and  affirm  the 
need  for  developing.    What  more  can  we  do  beyonu  that? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  So  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  as 
soon  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  communicates  with  us  we 
will  consider  any  proposals  and  deal  with  them. 

Mr.  HALDANE :  By  getting  rid  of  the  words  "  to  immediate 
action  "  we  have  got  rid  of  the  suggestion  that  it  is  not  to  be  im- 
mediate action. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Quite  so. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  the  Resolution  is  to  stand. 

The  Resolution,  as  amended,  was  carried  unanimously. 


NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

Naval  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  Naval  De- 

Defence,  fence,  and  we  have  on  the  agenda  two  resolutions,  one  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  one  from  New  Zealand,  and  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  course  woiild  be  to  proceed  as  we  did  the  other 
day,  that  is  to  ask  those  who  represent  those  two  Colonies  to  first 
state  their  views.    Will  Mr.  Deakin  be  ready  to  open  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:   Before  Lord  Tweedmouth  speaks? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Whichever  you  like. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Perhaps  you  would  wish  to  indicate  generally 
the  policy  of  the  Admiralty.  As  I  take  it,  this  is  not  merely  a  dis- 
cussion on  Naval  Defence  for  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Incid- 
entally we  have  a  special  interest  to  consider,  because  we  have  an  Act 
upon  our  Statute  books,  and  the  question  of  amending  that  Act  by 
addition  or  variation  is  a  subject  which  concerns  U9  n  great  deal  more 
than  anybody  else.  But  we  have  assembled  first  to  take  a  general 
view  of  Naval  Defence,  and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government,  presenting  questions  of  great  interest  for 
the  whole  Conference.  Incidentally  one  of  these  deals  with  the 
particular  agreement  relating  to  Xow  Zealand  and  Australia.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Sir  Joseph  Ward  agrees. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes  I  agree;  I  think  it  would  be  most 
valuable  In  hoar  the  opinion  of  Lord  Tweedmouth. 
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Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  it  a  Fifth  Day. 
high  privilege  to  sit  at  this  table  to  discuss  this  matter  with  the  23r<^g^-pri1, 

Prime  Ministers  of  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  King  beyond   1 

the  seas.  My  position,  of  course,  is  rather  a  different  one  from  that  j***val 
of  my  colleague  and  good  friend  Mr.  Haldane.  As  I  understand,  he  „  To  "  ^ 
gave  you  a  vivid  and  interesting  sketch  of  the  new  system  of  organi-  Ward!) 
sation  of  the  Army,  and  explained  to  you  how  that  new  scheme 
might  be  adapted  to  your  Colonial  wants  and  wishes.  My  position 
,is  quite  a  different  one.  I  cannot  offer  any  sketch.  I  rather  lay 
before  you  a  completed  picture.  Our  history  undoubtedly  is  closely 
intertwined  with  the  history  of  the  Naval  Service  from  earliest  days, 
and  though  it  is  the  fact,  no  doubt,  that  from  time  to  time  we  have 
met  with  reverses  and  we  have  met  with  accidents,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  moment  the  Navy  has  been  able 
to  defend  the  growing  country,  that  is  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  charge  can  be  brought  against  it  of  ever,  on 
any  occasion,  having  failed.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  being  the  case, 
what  I  have  in  the  first  place  to  ask  is,  that  you  should  place  confi- 
dence in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  in  the  present  Government,  for 
the  future  safety  of  the  country.  We  welcome  you,  and  we  ask  you 
to  take  some  leading  part  in  making  more  complete  than  it  is  at 
present  the  naval  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  wish  to  recognise  all 
that  our  cousins  over  the  sea  have  done  in  consequence  of  decisions 
of  former  Conferences.  I  know  that  you  gave  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  a  free  and  unstinting  hand,  the  help  that  you 
thought  you  could  manage  to  give.  Gentlemen,  I  have  only  one  re- 
servation to  make,  and  in  making  it  I  ask  that,  as  we  have  proved 
ourselvps  successful  in  the  past,  you  should  put  your  trust  in  us  now. 
The  only  reservation  that  the  Admiralty  desire  to  make  is,  that  they 
claim  to  have  the  charge  of  the  strategical  questions  which  are  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  Naval  Defence,  to  hold  the  command  of  the  na- 
val forces  of  the  country,  and  to  arrange  the  distribution  of  ships 
in  the  best  possible  manner  to  resist  attacks  and  to  defend  the  Em- 
pire at  large,  whether  it  be  our  own  islands  or  the  dominions  beyond 
the  seas.  We  thoroughly  recognize  that  we  are  responsible  for  that 
defence.  We  want  you  to  help  us  in  that  defence.  We  want  you  to 
give  us  all  the  assistance  you  can,  but  we  do  not  come  to  you  as  beg- 
gars ;  we  gladly  take  all  that  you  can  give  us,  but  at  the  same  time, 
if  you  are  not  inclined  to  give  us  the  help  that  we  hope  to  have  from 
you,  we  acknowledge  our  absolute  obligation  to  defend  the  King's 
dominions  across  the  seas  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Now,  there  is,  after  all,  only  one  sea  that  laps  around  all  our 
shores.  The  sea  is  the  link  that  joins  us  together.  It  was  the  rea- 
son of  your  upspringing.  It  is  our  first  defence.  It  is  the  origin  of 
our  great  commerce.  It  is  the  outlet  and  inlet  of  our  exports  and  our 
imports,  and  it  is  to  us  in  these  islands  the  channel  through  which 
we  get  the  food  and  raw  material  which  are  so  necessary  to  our  vast 
population.  There  is  one  sea,  there  is  one  Empire,  and  there  is  one 
Navy,  and  I  want  to  claim  in  the  first  place  your  help,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  authority  for  the  Admiralty  to  manage  this  great  service 
without  restraint.  How  great  a  part  the  sea  takes  in  all  our  life, 
in  all  our  prosperity,  is,  I  think,  best  seen  from  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  shipping  that  our  country  puts  out.  Last  year,  in  1906, 
Great  Britain's  output  of  shipping  amounted  to  no  less  than  1,936,793 
tons.  The  United  States  had  an  output  of  486,650  tons;  Germany, 
884.614  tons,  and  France,  58,502  tons.    The  output  of  all  foreign  na- 
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tions  amounted  to  1.319.900  tons,  so  that  last  year  Great  Britain  led 
by  no  less  than  616,893  tons  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Is  that  new  shipping  ? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  New  shipping. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Commercial  shipping  only  ? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  No;  it  includes  warships.  I  think  in 
the  British  Eeturn  there  were  about  108,000  tons  of  warships.  But 
with  that  enormous  interest  in  the  sea  and  in  the  shipping  that 
goes  on  the  sea,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  make  the 
passage  of  that  shipping  across  the  sea  safe.  That  is  what  we  aim 
at  securing,  and  that  is  what  we  ask  your  help  in  doing. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Pardon  me  for  interrupting,  but  when  you  speak 
about  British  shipping,  does  that  include  shipping  constructed  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  or  only  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  That  is  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  total  of  the  construction  in  the  various  Col- 
onies is  small? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  It  is  not  very  large.  It  amounted  last 
year  to  about  26,000  tons.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  subsidies 
which  in  the  past  have  been  given  by  the  various  Colonies.  Australia 
gives  200,000/. ;  New  Zealand,  40,000/. ;  Cape  Colony,  50,000/. ;  Natal, 
35,000/. ;  Newfoundland,  3,000/. ;  in  all  328,000/. 

Gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  Admiralty  and  His 
Majesty's  Government  are  perfectly  ready  to  meet  these  contributors 
to  Admiralty  funds  in  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  manner.  We  do  not 
wish  to  insist  that  the  contributions  from  the  Colonies  should  ne- 
cessarily be  in  the  form  only  of  money.  We  are  quite  ready  to  enter 
into  any  arrangements  with  the  Colonies  that  may  seem  most  suit- 
table  to  them,  and  which  may  seem  to  bring  advantage  to  the  Navy, 
and  advantage  to  the  Colonies  themselves.  I  have  here  drawn  up  a 
short  statement  of  what  may  be  called  the  general  principle  with 
which  the  admiralty  desire  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  of  the  King  beyond  the  seas.  His  Majesty's 
Government  recognize  the  natural  desire  of  the  self-governing  Colon- 
ies to  have  a  more  particular  share  in  providing  the  naval  defence 
force  of  the  Empire,  and,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  unity  of  com- 
mand and  direction  of  the  fleet  is  maintained,  they  are  ready  to  con- 
sider a  modification  of  the  existing  arrangements  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  various  Colonies.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  while  the 
distribution  of  the  fleet  must  be  determined  by  strategical  require- 
ments of  which  the  Admiralty  are  the  judge,  it  would  be  of  great 
assistance  if  the  Colonial  Governments  would  undertake  to  provide 
for  local  service  in  the  Imperial  squadrons  the  smaller  vessels  that 
are  useful  for  defence  against  possible  raids  or  for  co-operation  with  a 
squadron,  and  also  to  equip  and  maintain  docks  and  fitting  establish- 
ments which  can  be  used  by  His  Majesty's  ships.  It  will  further  be 
of  much  assistance  if  coaling  facilities  are  provided,  and  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  a  supply  of  coal  and  naval  stores  which  other- 
wise would  have  to  be  sent  out  specially  or  purchased  locally. 

I  understand  that,  in  Australia  particularly,  and  in  South  Africa, 
it  is  desired  to  start  some  naval  service  of  your  own.  Perhaps  I  might 
suggest  that  if  the  provision  of  the  small  craft  which  are  necessarily 
incident  to  the  work  of  a  great  fleet  of  modern  battleships  could  be 
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made  locally,  it  would  be  a  very  great  help  to  the  general  work  of  the  I  ifth  Day. 
Navy.    You  cannot  take  the  small  craft  such  as  torpedo  boats  and  "''"[9^"'' 

submarines  across  the  ocean,  and  for  warships  to  arrive  in  South  L 

Africa  or  in  Australia  or  in  New  Zealand  or  in  Canada,  and  find  Naval 
ready  to  their  hand  well-trained  men  in  good  vessels  of  this  kind,  L16^1106- 
would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  them.  It  would  be  an  enor-  Xweed- 
mous  advantage  to  find  ready  to  their  hand  men  well  trained,  mouth.) 
ready  to  take  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  fleet.  There  is,  I  think,  the 
further  advantage  in  these  small  flotillas,  that  they  will  be  an  admir- 
able means  of  coast  defence;  that  you  will  be  able  by  the  use  of  them 
to  avoid  practically  all  danger  from  any  sudden  raid  which  might  be 
made  by  a  cruising  squadron.  What  I  should  like  to  point  out  is 
that,  above  all  things  in  this  work,  the  submarine  is  probably  the 
most  important  and  the  most  effective  weapon.  It  is  the  weapon 
with  which  you  can  meet  a  fleet  attacking  during  the  day  or  indi- 
vidual ships  attacking  by  day.  I  am  assured  by  my  advisers  at 
the  Admiralty  that  it  is  a  most  important  weapon;  that  it  has 
already  reached  very  considerable  development,  and  it  is  one  on 
which  we  may  rely  with  great  confidence.  That  is  a  view  that 
is  very  strongly  taken  by  some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  French 
Navy,  who  think  that  the  submarine  is  really  the  weapon  of  the 
future.  I  believe  myself  that  the  provision  of  submarines  and  all 
the  smaller  torpedo  destroyers  and  boats  would  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  Navy,  supposing  it  were,  as  I  hope  it  may  not  be,  drawn 
into  a  war  abroad. 

We  want  to  consult  with  you  as  to  the  details  of  this  scheme.  Of 
course  if  each  separate  colony  is  to  be  treated  on  a  different  footing; 
we  are  quite  ready  to  do  that  and  to  make  separate  arrangements 
with  each  separate  Colony  according  to  its  own  wishes.  I  thoroughly 
recognise  the  great  difference  that  there  is  between  the  conditions  of 
one  country  and  another.  The  desire  of  the  Admiralty  is  to  meet 
those  wishes  so  far  as  they  possibly  can  be  met.  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  impossible  suddenly  to  make  a  change.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
beginning  should  be  made,  and  that  probably  the  best  way  to  start 
would  be  to  allocate  to  local  purposes  certain  portions  of  the  sub- 
sidies already  given.  The  particular  purposes  to  which  that  money 
should  be  devoted  should  be  discussed  in  detail  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Colonies  and  the  Admiralty,  so  that  a 
thoroughly  good  scheme  might  be  worked  out  in  the  end.  At  the 
sam"  time  we  do  not  put  aside  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  at  all. 
From  those  Colonies  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  altogether  on  the 
lines  on  which  they  have  gone  in  the  past,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to 
accept  their  contributon,  and  accept  it  gratefully,  and  do  the  best 
to  apply  the  money  in  a  useful  manner. 

Then  I  should  like  to  say  a  single  word  on  the  further  point  of  the 
provision  of  docks  and  coaling  facilities  in  the  Colonies.  The 
enormous  development  of  the  modern  warship  entails  important  con- 
sequences. These  great  modern  warships  require  large  docks  to  con- 
tain them.  I  think  we  are  getting  on  well  with  the  provision  of 
docks.  At  this  moment  in  our  own  country  and  abroad  we  have,  I 
think,  13  Government  docks  which  will  take  in  our  largest  'ship,  the 
"Dreadnought."  I  think  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  we 
shall  have  four  more,  which  will  make  about  17  altogether.  But  it 
is  very  desirable  that  we  should  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world  docks 
which  could  take  such  ships,  supposing  they  were  to  meet  with  an 
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accident  or  were  to  receive  damage  in  war.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  consider  that  there  might  be  some  chance 
of  Canada  doing  that  in  Esquimalt  and  Halifax,  which  have  now 
been  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  people.  We  have  already  a  dock 
at  Simons  Bay  which  will  take  a  "  Dreadnought,"  but  all  through  the 
Empire  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  find  big  docks  at  hand  in  the 
event  of  any  accident  or  damage  that  might  happen  to  a  ship.  It  is 
the  same  thing  with  regard  to  coal.  Coal  is  the  life  of  a  modern 
warship.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity.  There  are  great  difficulties  in 
getting  it.  We  are  better  off,  no  doubt,  than  other  Powers  in  that 
respect  because  we  have  coaling  stations  already  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  whole  world,  and  now  there  are  many  new  inventions 
and  new  developments  in  methods  of  coaling  on  the  sea  and  at  the 
coaling  depots.  But  it  is  a  subject  to  which  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Prime  Ministers  as  one  of  the  things  which  are 
of  the  greatest  use  to  a  fleet  at  sea. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  you  absolutely  frankly  to  tell  you  how 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  you.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  Colonies  want  to  do.  They  have  already  put 
forward  two  resolutions,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  I  should 
hear  what  they  have  to  say,  and  I  should  also  like  to  be  made  aware 
of  what  the  representatives  of  each  Colony  think  as  to  how  far  they 
could  meet  the  suggestions  that  I  have  ventured  to  make. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Will  you  first  call  upon  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  as  they  have  proposed  resolutions? 

Mr.  DEAEXN:  The  resolutions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
after  all.  are  quite  subsidiary  to  the  main  principles  on  which  his 
Lordship  has  addressed  us.  Speaking  for  myself,  may  I  say  that  I  quite 
appreciate  the  frankness  with  which  his  Lordship  has  approached  the 
subject,  and  the  light  you  have  thrown  upon  it.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  the  attitude  of  the  Government,  because  I  have  sufficient  familiar- 
ity with  the  references  which  you  and  also  your  colleagues  have  made 
to  this  great  object,  but  at  the  same  time  must  admit  my  own  want 
of  competence  to  deal  off-hand  with  the  major  questions  which  you 
have  raised,  either  directly  or  by  necessary  implication — they  are  of 
tho  first  importance — without  some  little  further  consideration. 

The  main  views  you  have  submitted,  so  far  as  I  have  followed 
them,  relate  to  the  question  of  Colonial  co-operation  in  the  Naval 
Defence  of  the  Empire.  This  divides  itself  into  two  parts;  first,  a 
provision  for  local  defence,  which  again  divides  itself  into  the  de- 
fence which  is  to  be  used,  so  to  speak,  by  the  localised  bodies  or 
ether  agencies,  and  next  the  localised  Imperial  Squadrons,  if  I  may 
distinguish  them  by  that  title.  Beyond  these  local  defences  comes 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  general  defence  not  localised,  upon 
an  Imperial  scale,  whose  obligation  would  be  adapted  to  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire — varying  as  be- 
tween themselves,  and  varying  again  from  those  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Any  consideration  I  have  ever  been  able  to  give  to  this 
question  has  led  me  to  the  reluctant  conclusion  that  so  far  as  we  are 
unable  to  find  any  scheme  of  the  measure  of  responsibility  either 
particular  or  general.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  enlightened  upon 
this  subject.  None  of  the  assessments  and  estimates  made  for  the 
purpose  have  appeared  to  me  to  include  all  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account,  or  to  have  furnished  anything  like  an  exact  proportion 
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between  them.  Those  are  the  maiii  issues,  as  I  follow  them,  which 
are  inseparably  associated  with  the  scheme  that  you  have  submitted 
very  clearly  to  us.  Afterwards,  when  we  have  considered  such 
general  questions  of  contribution  and  co-operation,  the  matter  which 
particularly  interests  New  Zealand  and  ourselves,  is  as  to  the  local 
form  of  that  co-operation.  Australia's  responsibility  is  not  fixed  on 
a  monetary  standard,  and  we  submit  that  this  is  not  the  most  ac- 
ceptable standard  for  Australia,  nor  is  it  likely  to  further  the  objects 
that  we  have,  or  the  objects  that  you  have,  in  maintaining  the  present 
contribution.    But  that,  as  already  stated,  is  a  subsidiary  question. 

The  larger  principle  of  the  relations  which  self-governing 
Colonies  should  hold  to  the  Imperial  Naval  Defence  should  first 
come  under  consideration,  because  that  is  the  major  premise  of  which 
the  form  of  any  contribution  is  after  all  only  a  minor  matter.  T 
must  confess  myself  quite  unable  to  criticise  with  sufficient 
pertinency  the  larger  principle  of  this  question  at  this  moment. 
There  are  others  here  not  under  my  disability — for  instance,  Mr. 
Brodeur.  who  represents  the  Naval  Department  of  Canada,  but  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  wish  time  for  further  consideration. 

Let  me,  however,  by  way  of  addition  mention  one  matter  which 
arose  out  of  the  address  of  your  colleague,  the  Secretary  for  War, 
affecting  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  local  supplies  of  am- 
munition within  the  Commonwealth.  These  are  a  necessity  in  most 
States,  but  of  far  greater  urgency  in  Australia  than  elsewhere.  We 
desire  to  see  established  cordite  and  ammunition  factories  which 
should  be  sufficient  for  our,  own  wants.  These  wants  in  time  of  peace 
are  necessarily  very  small,  while  in  time  of  war,  with  the  possibility 
of  interruption  of  communications,  they  would  be  very  large.  Our 
difficulty,  therefore,  is  to  face  the  cost  of  establishing  or  subsidizing 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  this  ammunition  within  our  own 
borders,  because  of  that  enormous  difference  between  the  regular  de- 
mand upon  the  factories  and  their  machinery  and  the  extraordinary 
demand  for  which  they  ought  to  be  equipped  to  some  extent.  Possibly 
in  the  matter  of  cordite  ammunition  for  small  arms,  we  do  not 
see  much  difficulty.  We  think  we  can  establish  a  factory  which  would 
meet  our  wants  fully  in  peace,  and  reasonably  in  war,  keeping  re- 
serves always  in  hand.  But  if  we  could  enlarge  the  scope  so  as  to 
supply  the  squadron  or  squadrons  in  our  seas  with,  at  all  events, 
part  of  the  ammunition  and  the  cordite  they  require,  that  would  en- 
able us  to  conduct  that  factory  on  a  much  larger  scale.  It  is  not  a 
desire  to  make  a  profit  out  of  supplying  the  naval  wants,  but  simply 
to  keep  the  factory  going  on  a  greater  scale,  and  enlarge  its  capacity 
so  that  it  might  be  less  inadequate  in  time  of  war.  Of  course  we 
recognize  the  great  difficulty  in  the  testing  of  this  cordite,  which 
is  now  very  elaborately  carried  out  with  a  great  number  of  guns  of 
different  types.  It  is  necessary  to  test  the  cordite  for  a  gun  of  a  par- 
ticular type  in  a  gun  of  that  type,  but  as  it  happens,  at  the  present 
time  that  need  not  be  an  insuperable  objection,  because  we  have  quite 
a  variety  of  guns  in  Australia,  many  more  types  than  we  ought  to 
have  had,  since  they  have  not  conferred  upon  us  that  defensive 
strength  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  if  we  had  been  limited  to  a 
few  types.  Opinions  have  varied  in  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  as 
they  must  vary  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  had  the  full  effect 
of  the  variations.  However,  under  the  circumstances,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Imperi.-,1  Defence  advises  us  to  lay  aside  quite  a 
number  of  these  guns  which  we  would  require  for  testing  purposes. 
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Now,  until  those  guns  are  worn  out —  and  then  the  question  of  sup- 
plying them  might  be  a  more  serious  matter —  they  would  perhaps 
suffice  for  the  application  of  tests.  We  would  be  able  at  least  to 
commence  with  them.  I  am  not  pressing  for  an  answer  to-day.  I 
have  expressed  already  my  inability  to  cope  off-hand  with  the  great 
question  you  have  raised,  without  more  time  for  consideration.  Nor 
would  I  ask  for  a  reply  on  this  point  until  we  have  told  you  what 
we  can  offer.  In  making  this  proposition  for  the  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion we  do  not  expect  that  the  Imperial  Navy  should  accept  from  us 
cordite  or  any  other  supplies  any  less  efficiently  tested  than  they  are 
here.    We  accept  that. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  test  the  cordite  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Absolutely  necessary. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  There  is  another  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  as  far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes  of  cordite,  or  a 
large  class  of  cordite  at  any  rate,  provided  it  is  kept  at  a  low  tem- 
perature under  60  degrees  its  life  is  very  long — certainly  60  or  70 
years — whereas  when  it  is  long  affected  bv  a  high  temperature  it  goes 
bad. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  am  aware  of  that.  Of  course  that  estimate  of 
the  very  long  life  of  cordite  is  still  theoretical,  because  there  has  been 
no  cordite  of  that  character  for  60  or  70  years,  though  all  the  scientific 
calculations  point  that  way.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  the  conditions 
of  temperature.  If  we  make  cordite  we  nfust  fulfil  those  conditions; 
if  we  do  not  fulfil  them  we  cannot  do  business.  We  do  not  look  for 
mere  profit.  To  sell  you  an  inferior  explosive  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  shores  and  shipping  would  be  short-sighted  economy;  but 
on  the  assumption  that  we  are  able  to  satisfy  you  as  to  tests  and 
storage,  it  would,  or  might,  make  a  considerable  difference  to  us  even 
if  we  had  only  the  supplying  of  certain  portions  of  the  annual  ordi- 
nary consumption  of  the  squadrons  in  the  Indian,  China,  and  Aus- 
tralian seas,  the  present  area  within  which  our  squadron  operates.  It 
would  be  inexcusable  to  bring  forward  a  detail  of  this  kind,  were  it 
not  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  consulting  your  officers  in  the  hope 
that  you  may  in  some  way  or  other  help  us  to  improve  our  means  of 
ammunition  supply,  which  would  then  be  available  for  your  squadrons 
in  all  grave  emergencies.  Other  members  of  the  Conference  more 
competent  than  myself  should  cope  with  the  great  questions  raised. 
We  should  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  remarks  in  print. 
They  most  decidedly  are  serious  enough  for  much  consideration. 
Clear  as  is  your  exposition,  it  raises  so  many  matters  of  moment  to  us 
that,  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve,  more  time  for  reflection  and  more 
detail  would  be  required.  I  therefore  do  not  touch  on  the  question 
of  coaling  or  the  variety  of  other  interesting  problems  suggested. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Lord  Elgin,  and  Gentlemen,— I  begin  by 
saying  that  the  value  to  the  different  countries— I  speak,  of  course, 
specially  for  the  one  that  I  represent — of  having  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  views  of  Lord  Tweedmouth,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, to  whom  we  look  as  the  head  of  the  Naval  Branch,  is  very 
important  indeed.  I  want  to  convey  for  New  Zealand  my  concur- 
rence in  the  expressions  that  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  given  utterance 
to.  that  we  should  have  confidence  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  in 
the  British  Government  in  connection  with  the  Navy.    I  subscribe 
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to  that  absolutely.  The  people  in  our  country  believe — and,  of  course,  Fifth  Day. 
I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  country — that  the  great  "3r(Jj^.pri'' 

interests,  enormous  as  they  are,  extending  throughout  the  Empire,   L 

must  of  necessity  receive  first  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Board  Naval 

of  Admiralty  and  of  the  British  Government  of  the  day.    I  am  very  Defence. 

glad  indeed  to  hear  Lord  Tweedmouth  say  that  it  is  his  desire  to  <SWardS)Ph 

make  the  position  of  the  Empire  more  secure  than  it  is  at  present. 

That  great  object  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  representation  that  the 

Colonies  have  here  in  connection  with  Defence  matters.    We  want  to 

assist  as  far  as  we  can  in  making  our  general  position  stronger  and 

more"  secure  than  it  is  at  present,  though  it  is  happily  very  strong 

indeed.    I  want  to  say  that  I  fully  endorse  the  view  expressed  by 

Lord  Tweedmouth,  that  there  is  but  one  sea  around  our  shores,  and 

that  with  one  sea  and  one  Empire,  there  should  in  reality  be  but  one 

Navy.   The  outcome  of  deliberations  such  as  we  are  engaged  in  now, 

should  be  to  place  both  ships  and  the  disposition  of  the  ships,  and  the 

distribution  of  the  ships  and  the  whole  question  of  strategical  work, 

entirely  under  the  control  of  those  at  the  pulse  of  the  Empire — 

London ;   who  are  responsible  in  the  time  of  war  for  the  working  out 

of  any  engagements  that  may  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  common 

defence.   In  any  help  that  New  Zealand  may  be  able  to  give  towards 

the  building  up  of  a  stronger  position,  that  main  principle  should  be 

recognized,  and  will  be,  certainly  by  my  Colony.    We  regard  the 

custodians  of  the  Navy,  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  those  who,  being 

at  the  seat  or  pulse  of  the  Empire,  are  the  authorities  in  times  of 

war  to  govern  the  Navy.  'We  also  recognise  that  they  are  responsible 

for  the  defence  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas,  either  in  our  part  of  the 

world  or  elsewhere,  which  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  referred  to.  How 

far  we  can  help  in  a  subsidiary  or  supporting  manner,  which  we  will 

readily  do.  is  a  question  to  be  decided  upon  in  conjunction  with  the 

Home  Government.    The  details  will  certainly  be  improved  as  the 

result  of  this  Conference. 

I  am  prepared  to  cordially  co-operate  with  Mr.  Deakin  as  the 
representative  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  helping  him  to 
attain  whatever  his  country  conceives  to  be  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  the  defence  of  that  portion  of  the 
Empire.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Lord  Tweedmouth  say  that  different 
countries  could  be  treated,  and  he  was  prepared  to  have  them  treated, 
in  different  ways.  In  some  respects  we  may  require  totally  different 
treatment,  while  in  the  main  co-operating  to  effectuate  a  strong  posi- 
tion generally.  It  is  important,  from  the  view  which  I  take  of  our 
country,  to  briefly  indicate  what  the  position  of  New  Zealand  is,  and 
its  difference  in  some  respects  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
and  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Great  Britain  itself,  which  is 
so  important  a  part  of  this  great  organisation.  Our  country  is  com- 
paratively young;  under  70  years  of  age.  We  have  before  the  people 
in  New  Zealand  still  the  work  of  the  interior  development  of  a  coun- 
try which  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  capable  of  carrying  20,000,000 
of  people  without  any  difficulty.  We  have  under  one  million  of  popu- 
lation at  the  moment.  We  have  all  the  ramifications  of  the  develop- 
ment of  great  public  works,  so  essential  as  a  provision  for  the  future 
to  enable  people  to  settle  in  the  interior  of  our  country.  We  have 
still  before  lis  the  making-  of  the  railways  throughout  our  country. 
Though  we  have  between  two  and  three  thousand  miles  of  railways 
open  to-day.  it  is  comparatively  speaking  but  the  fringe  of  what  the 
future  years  will  require  to  have  established  in  the  country  in  order 
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~Vlitr&  iPtIx    *°  mee*  *ne  requirements  of  its  people.    That  is  one  aspect  of  the 
1907     '  matter  which  any  young  country  such  as  the  one  I  represent,  with  its 

  future  all  before  it,  has  to  very  seriously  consider.   Whilst  anxious  to 

Defence  the  Old  World  and  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire  in  making 

(Sir  Joseph  a  system  of  common  defence  upon  both  land  and  the  seas,  the  all- 
Ward.)  importance  of  which  we  recognise  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  we 
have  still  to  keep  before  us  as  a  young  country,  the  fact  that  in  the 
future  many  millions  of  money  will  be  required  for  the  country  itself 
to  carry  out  great  undertakings  that  in  the  Old  World  have  been 
carried  out,  many  of  them,  such  for  instance  as  your  railways,  by 
private  enterprise.  In  our  country  those  undertakings  of  great 
public  utility  are  not  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  private  enterprise, 
but  by  the  State.  That  work  must  devolve  in  the  future  very  largely 
upon  the  State.  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  these  great 
undertakings  that  may  take  years  to  fulfil  in  the  future  before  us 
that  we  should  hesitate  to  impose  upon  ourselves  the  burden  of  the 
construction  of  ships  of  war,  or  of  any  great  liabilities  connected  with 
the  maintenance  of  ships  of  war,  or  any  great  financial  responsibili- 
ties other  than  we  actually  commit  ourselves  to  in  a  defined  agree- 
ment. In  the  meantime  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  undertake  this 
possibly  heavy  financial  responsibility  side  by  side  with  the  great 
development  policy  which  is  very  important  to  New  Zealand,  as  its 
success  is  to  the  Old  World  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  aspects  of 
trade,  and  from  the  potentiality  of  the  settlement  of  British  people 
within  our  borders — important  also  from  any  direction  which  one 
could  name.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  in  brief,  that  New  Zealand 
hesitates  to  embark  upon  so  great  an  undertaking,  in  favour  of  which 
there  is  a  vast  amount  to  be  said,  as  establishing  a  local  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  local  defence,  with  the  attendant  repairing  and  large 
dockage  accommodation  such  as  has  been  referred  to  by  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth.  We  have,  with  a  comparatively  small  population,  to  consider 
the  position  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and  to  see  how  far  we  can 
go  in  the  direction  of  co-operating  in  a  practical  way  with  the  larger 
scheme  suggested  in  the  observations  made  by  Lord  Tweedmouth. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  made  that  the  Admiralty  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  colonies  in  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  manner,  and 
if  necessary  not  upon  a  money  basis  only,  is  a  matter  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  fullest  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  country  I  repre- 
sent. I  desire  also  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I  do  not  say  that  in 
any  future  agreement  we  make  for  our  country  we  should  give  a 
money  contribution  only  to  assist  in  the  up-keep  and  maintenance  of 
our  portion  of  the  Navy.  I  gathered  from  the  observations  of  Lord 
Tweedmouth  that  the  British  Government  is  prepared  to  entertain  a 
manning  proposal.  Whatever  is  the  maximum  amount  we  may  elect 
and  agree  to  contribute — and  I  may  say  at  once  we  are  prepared  to 
give  more  than  the  40,000/.  a  year  that  we  are  now  giving — if  that  is 
converted  into  a  proposal  for  the  manning  nf  ships  and  the  paving 
for  the  manning  of  those  ships  in  our  portion  of  the  world,  still  leav- 
ing them  at  the  full  disposition  of  the  British  Admiralty  even  though 
we  pay  for  the  full  manning  of  them,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  con- 
sider whether  we  should  not  undertake  to  relieve  the  central  authority 
of  difficulties  which  now  arise  in  connection  with  the  manning  of  our 
ships,  such  as  having  two  rates  of  pay  for  the  crews,  and  whether  we 
should  not  man  them  completely  at  one  rate  of  colonial  pay,  outside, 
of  course,  the  Imperial  officers  required  to  control  them,  which  T  pre- 
sume would  be  necessary,  under  the  direction  of  the  Navy.    I  am 
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quite  prepared  to  consider  for  our  Colony  whether  we  should  not  Fifth  Day. 
change  our  contribution  from  a  maximum  amount  into  an  amount  23r<i19^,pri1, 

to  be  expended  on  the  manning  of  the  ships  which  the  Admiralty  may   '_ 

think  it  desirable  to  keep  in  our  waters.  Naval 

With  regard  also  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Deakin  of  the  Defence, 
necessity  for  further  consideration  after  we  have  seen  in  print  the  *S'wardS)Ph 
important  speech  delivered  by  Lord  Tweedmouth,  I  want  to  reserve 
final  judgment  upon  the  great  issues  involved  until  one  has  had  that 
further  time  to  consider  it.  But  I  think  this  is  too  important  to 
allow  it  to  pass  in  the  first  instance  without  saying  a  word  or  two 
upon  certain  aspects  of  it  which  struck  me  as  Lord  Tweedmouth 
placed  them  before  us.  The  method  of  putting  smaller  ships  out  in 
our  waters  than  those  required  at  home  and  other  places  abroad  is 
one  I  take  no  exception  to  whatever.  One  recognises  the  principle 
that  in  times  of  warfare  the  whole  strategical  work  and  the  whole 
disposition  of  the  ships  is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  that  they,  with  the  various  classes  of  ships  in  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  Empire,  will  use  their  greater  ones  wherever  required, 
and  also  that  they  may  either  elect  to  keep  for  the  purpose  of  local 
defence  the  smaller  subsidiary  vessels  such  as  we  have  in  our  country, 
or  to  call  them  somewhere  else  to  assist  in  times  of  stress.  Upon  this 
question,  however,  I  want  to  say  that  if  it  were  possible  in  any  scheme 
which  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  British  Government  lay  down 
to  have  some  unification,  even  although  we  changed  our  contribution 
to  one  of  paying  for  the  actual  manning  of  vessels,  it  would  in  my 
judgment  be  very  much  better  from  the  standpoint  of  New  Zealand 
to  have  that  uniformity,  whether  Australia  carries  it  out  upon  its 
own  account  or  whether  we  remain  attached  to  the  British  Navy 
entirely.  That  uniformity  of  system  would,  I  think,  add  very  mate- 
rially to  the  swift  and  practical  working  of  the  Navy  in  times  of 
trouble. 

Lord  Tweedmouth  suggested  that  the  Colonial  Governments  should 
equip  and  maintain  docks  for  use  by  His  Majesty's  ships.  Upon  that 
heading  I  agree  with  the  principle  suggested,  but  of  course  there 
must  be  a  limit  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind  as  far  as  New  Zealand  goes. 
Already  we  have  co-operated  with  the  Admiralty,  and  we  have  at 
least  one  of  the  docks  in  our  country  which  is  capable  of  taking,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying,  any  of  the  ships  that  are  out  in  our 
waters — that  is  the  splendid  Calliope  dock  in  Auckland.  Within  the 
next  few  years  we  shall  have  a  very  large  dock  finished  at  the  port 
of  Wellington,  which  will  also  be  capable  of  accommodating  any 
of  the  ships  likely  to  be  retained  in  our  waters ;  and  we  have  two  other 
large  docks  in  New  Zealand  already,  one  at  Lyttelton  and  one  at  Port 
Chalmers,  where  there  is  also  a  second  and  a  larger  one  now  being 
built.  I  foresee  one  possibility,  and  that  is.  if  an  Australian  Squadron 
were  to  be  kept  out  in  our  waters,  and  our  existing  docks,  or  the  docks 
about  to  be  constructed,  were  not  of  sufficient  length  to  cover  the  ships 
out  there,  we  should  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  if  the  duty 
were  cast  upon  us  of  equipping  and  maintining  those  docks  entirely, 
and  for  this  reason  :  we  have  a  different  method  of  initiating  and 
carrying  out  the  construction  of  docks  in  New  Zealand  to  what  exists 
in  the  Old  Country.  We  have  what  are  known  as  Harbour  Boards, 
and  in  one  ease  a  Dock  Trust,  elected  by  the  people  from  different  por- 
tions of  the  district,  and  upon  which  some  Government  nominees  are 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  lookintr  after  the  general  interests  of  the 
habours  and  docks  of  New  Zealand.    There  aTe  two  possibilities  that 
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may  arise  about  this  suggestion,  and  I  make  it  in  order  that  the  point 
may  be  further  considered  as  to  whether  the  Admiralty  should  not 
define  what  is  to  be  the  dock  of  the  future  in  our  waters  so  far  as 
capacity  goes  for  the  berthing  of  these  ships.  Take  the  case  of  Well- 
ington. If  they  finish  a  dock  600  feet  long  in  the  course  of  IS  months, 
British  ships  may  be  sent  out  to  our  country  650  feet  long.  I  am  not 
giving  600  feet  as  the  length  of  the  Wellington  dock,  as  it  may,  and  I 
think  is  to  be,  much  longer.  I  am  giving  an  illustration  only.  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  encourage  in  our  country  the  providing  of  suitable 
docks  for  repairing  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  ships  in  view  of 
any  time  of  trouble,  if  we  should  ever  have  trouble  out  in  our  waters, 
though  I  very  much  doubt  it.  I  think  the,  settlement  of  the  troubles 
of  the  Empire,  whenever  they  arise,  will  be  far  distant  from  the 
colonies.  If  an  opponent  of  the  British  Empire  wanted  to  settle  the 
question  of  who  is  to  be  supreme  upon  the  seas,  or  who  is  to  take,  if 
they  can,  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  they  would  come  out  to  our  waters  to  settle  questions  of  that  kind, 
through  New  Zealand  itself  is  too  valuable  to  neglect  in  any  way  local 
defence.  I  do  not  want  to  raise  questions  which  might  be  looked  upon 
as  troublesome,  but  we  do  fear  some  of  the  eastern  countries,  whose 
teeming  millions,  so  close  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  they  are>, 
under  an  educational  process  in  the  years  to  come  may  find  the  attrac- 
tions of  our  country  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  give  us  some  trouble. 
I  think,  in  any  arrangements  wej  make  with  the  Admiralty  for  our 
defence  upon  the  seas  in  the  common  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a 
whole,  if  we  are  to  make  that  arrangement  of  a  practical  nature  and 
the  people  of  our  country  are  only  too  anxious  to  help — this  all-im- 
portant question  of  equipping,  maintaining,  and  providing  docks 
should  be  considered  upon  a  practical  basis,  and  the  Admiralty  itself 
might  convey  to  us,  for  our  information,  what  length  of  dock  for  ships 
in  our  waters  may  in  their  judgment  in  the  future  be  required.  I  may 
say  that,  under  the  system  of  constructing  harbour  board  docks  in  New 
Zealand,  we  would  go  a  long  day  towards  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Colony. 

I  wish  to  say  one  word  about  this  question  of  coaling.  The  New 
Zealand  Government  has  seen  its  responsibilities  connected  with  coal- 
ing in  our  country  for  a  number  of  years.  I  think  at  the  moment,  in 
round  figures,  we  have  either  provided  for  or  guaranteed  the  deben- 
tures to  enable  some  of  our  west  coast  ports  in  New  Zealand  to  be 
first-class  coaling  places  for  the  purpose  of  the  exportation  of  coal, 
and  we  have  done  so  to  the  extent  of  over  half  a  million  of  money. 
I  listened  to  that  portion  of  the  observations  of  Lord  Tweedmouth 
with  special  interest.  In  our  country  special  facilities  at  Westport 
and  Greymouth  could  be  provided  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind,  and 
they  certainly  could  be  provided  in  Australia  at  the  Port  of  New- 
castle :  a  harbour  for  tho  largest  ships  in  the  world  could  be  provided 
at  a  place  called  Point  Elizabeth  near  Greymouth,  and  the  finest  coal 
in  the  world  could  there  be  put  aboard  ships  loading  down  to  any 
ordinary  draught.  If  we  can  arrive,  as  I  hope  may  be  the  case,  at 
some  system  of  meeting  the  local  sentiments  of  these  self-governing 
countries  as  to  how  those  ships,  under  the  control  and  disposition  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  always,  should  be  equipped  and  manned,  I 
think  the  coaling  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  enablq  us  to 
probably  arrive  at  a  basis  which  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  we  might 
be  able  to  put  into  practical  shape.    I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
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of  saying  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  that  the  difficulty  which  has  presented  Jj^['1«Da^' 
itself  by  having  two  rates  of  pay  on  hoard  the  ships  in  our  waters  is       jg57P  1  ' 

one  that  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  in  considering  this  matter  with  a  —  

view  to  having  it  placed  upon  a  better  basis.  The  rates  of  pay  gener-  Jietemee 
ally  in  the  Colonies  are  higher  than  they  are  in  the  old  world.  In  ^gir  joseph 
order  to  meet  the  natural  sentiment  of  the  people  there  the  Admiralty  Ward.) 
have,  with  very  great  consideration,  in  the  past  agreed  to  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  pay  on  board  those  ships.  Under  that  differentation  of  pay 
there  naturally  must  arise  a  certain  amount  of  friction  and  dissatis- 
faction, especially  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  is  working  side  by  side 
with  his  fellow  on  board  any  of  the  ships  who  is  receiving  a  much 
lower  rate  of  pay  than  the  Australian  or  New  Zealander  is.  That 
statement  seems  to  me  to  emphasise  the  great  importance  and  desir- 
ability of  these  vessels  being  manned  entirely,  so  far  as  the  crews  are 
concerned,  from  the  Colony  itself,  and  probably  a  rate  of  pay  could 
be  fixed  by  which  they  could  be  borne  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet 
the  position  now  filled  by  a  portion  of  the  men  being  drawn  from  the 
old  land,  and  a  portion  from  the  new  land.  In  any  ease,  if  it  cannot 
be  arranged  in  the  way  I  am  endeavouring  to  suggest,  Neiw  Zealand 
will  be  quite  prepared  to  have  what  I  know  has  been  talked  of  and 
referred  to  in  despatches,  the  system  of  deferred  pay  for  our  men  put 
into  operation,  so  that  they  may  draw  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  the 
British  men  on  board  those  vessels  until  the  time  came  for  paying 
them  off,  when  that  deferred  pay  would  be  paid  out  to  them.  I  need 
not.  because  it  must  be  very  familiar  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  and  those 
associated  with  him,  refer  to  the  troubles  which  arise  owing  to  the 
higher  class  of  pay  being  paid  to  the  men  in  these  places  now. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  upon  the  details  of  any  scheme  for  the 
betterment  of  the  Xavy  and  for  the  more  effective  working  of  it,  that 
I  should  be  only  too  glad  with  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin  and  any  of  the 
other  gentlemen  here  to  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  those 
who  are  responsible  and  with  Lord  Tweedmouth,  who  has  made  such 
valuable  suggestions  to  us  to-day. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference  further  at  present 
upon  this  matter.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  detailed  information  in  my 
possession.  I  hope  as  the  outcome  of  the  Conference  that  we  are  hav- 
ing with  the  responsible  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
and  the  British  Government  here,  that  if  each  Colony  wishes  separate 
treatment,  as  has  been  referred  to  by  Lord  Tweedmouth,  we  will  get  it. 
I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  it,  while  allowing  the  people  of 
the  respective  countries  through  their  Governments  to  carry  out  such 
a  local  system  as  they  believe  to  be  best  suited  to  their  individual  cir- 
cumstances. I  look  forward  to  the  outcome  of  the  discussions  which 
we  are  having  across  this  table  as  going  in  the  direction  of  enabling 
us  to  join  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the  British  Government 
in  helping  generally  in  making  our  Xavy  stronger  and  better  than  it 
is  at  present. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Mr.  Brodeur  will  speak  for  Canada. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  in  view  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to-day  to  state  the  position  which  Canada  intends  to  take 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  Naval  Defence.  Our  situation  is  a  dif- 
ferent one  to  that  of  the  other  Colonies,  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
1  think,  however,  it  would  be  only  fair  that  I  should  state  to-day  that 
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Ftfth^Day.  the  position  of  Canada  has  not  been  properly  represented  as  far  as 
1907^  1 '  Naval  Defence  is  concerned.    I  see  by  a  document  which  has  been 

  laid  before  us  that  we  are  supposed  not  to  have  spent  any  money  at 

Defence  a^  uPon  Naval  Defence.  That  document  shows  what  has  been  spent 
(Mr        ky  the  United  Kingdom,  by  Newfoundland,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 

Brodenr.)  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  when  it  comes  to  speak  of  Canada,  it  is  simply 
stated  there  that  the  Naval  expenditure  is  none.  I  may  say  at  the 
outset  that  in  view  of  the  Treaty  which  was  made  in  1818  between 
the  Imperial  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  formally  stipulated  that  the  Americans  should  have  the  right  to 
come  and  fish  on  our  shores,  and  that  they  should  have  the  right  also 
to  come  into  our  harbours  when  they  are  looking  after  their  fishing. 
Outside  of  that,  they  have  a  right  also,  in  virtue  of  that  Treaty,  to 
go  to  some  parts  of  Canada  to  fish  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Cana- 
dian British  subjects.  This  particular  situation,  which  was  created 
in  Canada  by  that  Treaty,  induced  the  British  Admiralty  to  look 
after  the  defence,  or  after  the  protection  of  Canada,  against  the 
poaching  of  these  American  fishermen.  That  duty  was  performed, 
and  that  protection  was  given  to  our  own  people  during  many  years 
by  the  British  Admiralty,  but  for  some  time,  especially  since  1885, 
absolutely  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  British  authorities.  All 
expenditure  in  connection  with  that  Fisheries  Protection  Service  has 
been  carried  on,  incurred,  and  made  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
I  understand  that  in  England  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  is 
also  under  the  control  of  the  Admiralty,  and  all  money  expended  for 
that  service  is  found  by  the  Admiralty.  I  do  not  know  whether,  in 
the  amount  which  is  given  in  that  paper  as  being  the  expenditure  of 
the  British  Admiralty — 33,000,000?. — that  particular  service  is  in- 
cluded or  not.   I  suppose  it  is. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  The  Newfoundland  one? 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  No,  I  meant  the  Naval  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  33,000,000Z.,  as  the  money  expended  for  Naval  pur- 
poses.   I  suppose  that  includes  the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  too? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:    Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Of  course,  we  would  claim  that  the  same  thing 
should  be  done  with  Canada — that  the  expenditure  that  we  make  for 
the  Fisheries  Protection  Service  in  our  country  should  also  be  given 
as  money  for,  and  should  be  considered  as,  Naval  expenditure. 

I  must  also  say  that  this  obligation  which  we  are  carrying  out  to- 
day is  to  a  certain  extent  not  simply  a  local  obligation  but  an  Im- 
perial obligation,  because  that  obligation  was  incurred  in  virtue  of 
treaties,  those  treaties  having  been  passed  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  without,  of  course,  the  consent  of  Canada.  We 
are  very  glad  to-day,  however,  to  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  expendi- 
ture in  connection  with  that  service.  I  may  say  that  since  1885 — 
since  the  abrogation  of  the  Washington  Treaty —  we  have  spent  for 
that  service  3,147,990  dollars,  and  last  year,  1905-6,  we  spent  250,000 
dollars.  I  may  say  this  year  the  money  to  be  spent  will  be  very  much 
larger,  because  we  arc  going  to  construct  a  cruiser  which  will  cost  us 
about  500,000  dollars,  or  100,000i.  As  I  say,  we  have  been  very  glad 
to  take  over  this  service  and  to  relieve  the  Admiralty  of  so  much. 
The  same  thing  has  been  done  with  regard  to  the  great  lakes  and  in 
connection  with  the  great  lakes  T  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  this  point.  It  i*  not  to  be  Supposed,  I  think,  that  the 
Admiralty  could  do  anything  on  the  great  lakes.    It  would  not  be  a 
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very  easy  thing  to  do.  This  service,  then  should  be  taken  over  en-  fifth  Day. 
tirely  by  the  Canadian  Government.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  done  23r(jgj^-pli1' 

by  the  British  Government  for  some  time.    They  had  some  boats   _L 

there,  but  those  boats  went  away,  and  they  were  replaced  by  Canadian  Naval 
boats.  We  have  to-day  on  the  lakes  a  boat  which  is  an  armed-boat  Defence, 
which  is  looking  specially  after  the  protection  of  our  fisheries  against  jjr£5^|'r  ) 
the  American  fishermen,  not  only  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  local 
regulations,  but  mostly,  and  I  may  say  almost  exclusively,  for  pre- 
venting the  Americans  from  coming  and  fishing  in  our  waters.  We 
have  on  the  great  lakes  (large  seas,  properly  speaking)  American 
States  bordering  those  great  lakes,  and  they  are  having  navies  of 
their  own  now.  I  think  that  three  States  bordering  on  the  three 
great  lakes.  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Illinois,  are  spending  not  less  than 
15,000,000  dollars  themselves  for  keeping  up  a  navy  on  these  lakes, 
and  are  drilling  their  men  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes.  Besides,  they 
have  some  ships  which  are  not  armed — because  it  would  be  against 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty — but  built  in  order  to  be  prepared  in 
case  of  emergency.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  one  of  the  first 
duties  we  shall  have  to  look  after  is  our  protection  in  connection  with 
the  great  lakes.  I  may  say  that  the  wars  we  have  had  since  1763, 
since  Canada  has  become  part  of  the  British  Empire,  came  from  the 
United  States.  We  had  an  invasion  in  1775,  we  had  an  invasion  in 
1S12,  and  we  had  the  Fenian  Baids  in  the  Sixties.  All  those  invas- 
ions came  from  the  United  States.  So  we  have  to  look  specially  to 
protect  ourselves  in  that  direction,  and  I  may  say  we  have  been  doing 
it  as  far  as  the  great  lakes  are  concerned,  not  to  a  very  large  extent 
it  is  true,  but  to  the  extent  of  spending  a  sum  of  money  which  is 
quite  important  for  a  country  of  the  size  of  ours. 

Now  with  regard  to  our  Naval  Militia,  which  comes  under  my 
Department,  we  have  been,  as  I  said,  spending  some  money  for  the 
Fisheries  Frotection  Service,  and  carrying  out  in  that  way  not  only 
some  local  self-defence,  but  also  Imperial  obligations,  and  I  am  sure 
we  have  been  very  glad  to  do  it,  and  are  glad  to  continue  to  do  it.  We 
established  a  couple  of  years  ago  a  cruiser  for  Canada  which  is  man- 
ned entirely  by  Canadian  seamen.  Those  men  are  now  drilling  every 
day.  We  have  a  certain  number  of  young  men  on  that  boat  drilling 
every  day  and  taking  exercises,  and  acquiring  knowledge  in  connec- 
tion with  Naval  matters. 

I  may  say  also  in  connection  with  that  that  we  have  been  assum- 
ing some  parts  of  the  work  which  was  done  previously  by  the  Admir- 
alty not  only  in  connection  with  the  Fisheries  Frotection  Service  and 
Naval  Militia,  but  also  in  regard  to  certain  other  matters.  We  have 
established  wireless  telegraphic  stations.  Several  of  them  have  been 
established  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  we  are  now  under  contract  to 
establish  some  others  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  been  asked  by 
the  Admiralty  authorities  to  consult  with  them  with  regard  to  the 
communications  of  those  different  stations.  We  have  been  very  glad 
to  do  it,  and  since  we  received  that  communication  from  the  British 
authorities  we  have  not  established  any  of  these  wireless  telegraphic 
stations  without  consulting  with  the  British  Admiralty.  Those  ser- 
vices are  costing  also  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  are  not  included  in 
the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  given  as  our  part  of  our  Naval 
expenditure,  though  I  suppose  that  the  expenditure  made  in  connec- 
tion with  wireless  telegraphy  in  England  is  also  under  the  control  of 
the  British  Admiralty,  and  is  included  in  the  amount  which  is  given 
here. 
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Fifth  Day.  We  have  taken  over  also  the  Hydrographic  Survey,  and  we  are  to- 
"3l<l90"P1      *^ay  extending  the  Hydrographic  Survey.    We  have  engaged  the 

 1      services  of  a  naval  officer  of  the  British  Admiralty  for  the  purpose 

Naval  of  making  our  Hydrographic  Survey.  We  are  building  a  boat  on  the 
Defence.  pacine  coast  for  that  purpose  also  and  we  have  two  boats  now 
Broiteui  )  enSaged  on  that  service  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  know  that  the 
British  Admiralty  have  some  two  boats;  I  think  one  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  now  making  some  hydro- 
graphical  surveys.  We  are  ready  to  take  over  this  service  at  any  time 
the  British  Admiralty  would  like  us  to  do  that  work. 

We  have  taken  over,  or  are  going  to  take  over,  the  Halifax  and 
Esquimalt  Dockyards — in  fact,  we  are  in  possession  already,  from  the 
1st  January,  of  the  Halifax  Dockyards.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much  those  dockyards  were  costing  the  British  Admiralty — or  the  one 
at  Halifax,  but  I  may  say  we  have  asunied  all  the  obligations  in  con- 
nection with  those  dockyards,  and  we  have  provided  specially  that  the 
amount  which  the  British  Admiralty  was  to  pay  as  an  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  graving  dock  at  Halifax  would  be  paid  by  us  instead 
of  by  the  British  Admiralty.  We  have,  as  I  have  said,  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  docks  at  Halifax  and  Esquimalt,  so  I  think  it 
would  be  only  fair  that  in  the  statements  published  giving  the  monies 
spent  for  naval  expenditure,  the  amount  spent  by  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  those  different  Services  I  have  just  men- 
tioned should  be  included  in  such  Naval  expenditure. 

I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  discuss 
the  question  further,  because  I  understand  the  discussion  will  be  taken 
up  on  some  other  day. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  I  will  ask  Dr.  Smartt  to  speak  for  Cape  Colony. 

Dr.  SMARTT  :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen, — I  think  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  interview  which  Lord  Tweeimouth  was  kind  enough  to 
grant  to  Mr.  Moor  and  myself  with  regard  to  the  naval  defence  of 
South  Africa,  he  is  thoroughly  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the  Cape ; 
and  I  therefore  listened  with  all  the  more  pleasure  to  the  clear  state- 
ment made  by  him  and  the  express  statement  that  the  Admiralty 
would  view,  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner,  any  proposition  coming 
from  any  self-governing  portion  of  the  Empire  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving the  naval  resources. 

Now  I  can  thoroughly  understand  the  position  taken  up  by  Canada's 
representative,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  moving  in  the  direction 
laid  down  by  Lord  Tweedmouth  as  one  of  the  express  lines  of  policy 
desired  by  the  Admiralty.  Canada,  it  is  stated,  is  doing  a  great  deal 
in  the  direction  of  improving  her  harbours,  which  harbours  would  not 
only  be  of  assistance  to  herself,  but  also  to  the  Admiralty  in  time  of 
trouble.  But  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  expenditure  referred  to  in 
connection  with  what  might  be  described  as  the  policing  of  the  seas 
with  the  view  of  protecting  their  Fisheries,  is  similar  to  that  made 
(perhaps  in  a  much  heavier  way)  by  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  in 
connection  with  the  forces  which,  owing  to  the  large  native  popula- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  and  which  is  not  the  case  in  other 
Colonies.  But,  Lord  Elgin — I  do  not  think  the  people  of  Cape  Colony 
would  for  one  moment  desire  to  raise  that  as  an  argument  to  prevent 
our  meeting  the  legitimate  obligation  that  rests  upon  us  as  a  portion 
of  the  Empire  in  assisting  (iroat  Britain  in  her  naval  defence,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Moor  will  say  the  same  of  the  people  of  Natal.  Lord  Tweed- 
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(month  has  told  us  of  the  enormous  work  done  by  the  Navy.  I  think  Fifth  Day. 
that  is  recognised  by  every  portion  of  the  Empire;   and  while  we  are  23rtj9£-prl1' 

pleased  to  hear  of  the  magnificent  position  in  which  Lord  Tweedmouth   

and  his  responsible  advisers  consider  the  Xavy  to  be,  we  in  the  out-  Naval 
lying  portions  of  the  Empire,  recognising,  as  was  laid  down  by  Mr.  ^y"06 
Haldane  in  his  statement  on  Military  Defence  the  other  day,  that  the  Smartt.) 
first  line  of  defence  is  the  Navy,  and  that,  if  that  line  of  defence  is 
broken  through,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Empire  will  crumble  to  pieces, 
are  prepared  to  recognise  that  we  should  do  everything,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Admiralty,  to  try  and  make  that  first  line  of  defence,  if 
possible,  still  stronger  than  it  is  at  present. 

On  behalf  of  Cape  Colony,  I  at  once  acknowledge  that  the  contri- 
bution that  we  give  at  the  present  moment  is  not  adequate  to  our 
position,  and  is  not  adequate  to  the  services  that  the  Navy  renders  to 
us.  We  are  now  trying  to  do  something  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  enthus- 
iasm into  our  young  men  to  come  forward  and  enrol  themselves  in  a 
corps  of  Naval  Volunteers,  and  I  trust  the  Admiralty  will  meet  that 
corps  by  allowing  it  to  be  established  as  a  force  not  of  Naval  volun- 
teers but  of  Royal  Naval  Volunteers.  I  am  able  to  state  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  into  Parliament  next 
session  whereby  every  member  of  that  Naval  Volunteer  force  will 
enrol  not  only  for  service  in  local  waters,  but  for  service  in  any  part  of 
the  world  that  the  British  Admiralty  might  consider  such  service  ncc- 
cessary  should  a  period  of  danger  unfortunately  arise.  We,  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  the  necessary  spirit  of  enthusiasm  in  a  force  of  this 
sort,  must  have  some  means  of  giving  them  practical  training;  and  I 
gather  from  what  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  said  that  the  Admiralty  will 
be  prepared  to  treat  sympathetically  every  portion  of  the  Empire  on  a 
basis  best  suited  to  its  individual  requirements,  and  further  will  be 
prepared  to  do  what  would  be  very  acceptable  to  that  Cape ;  that  is, 
allow  us  to  take  over  a  small  ship,  necessary  for  the  training  of  these 
men,  and,  until  other  arrangements  can  be  made,  to  devote  to  the  up- 
keep of  that  ship  a  certain  portion  of  the  grant  that  the  Cape  and 
Natal  now  gives  towards  the  British  Navy. 

I  also  fully  agree,  and  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  people  at  the 
Cape  will  agree,  in  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  Admiralty,  that  we 
outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  should  provide  small  craft,  such  as 
submarines  and  torpedo-boats,  not  alone  for  the  defence  of  our  shores, 
but  to  be  joined  on  to  any  squadron  sent  from  Great  Britain  in 
periods  of  great  emergency,  it  being  a  great  difficulty,  or  almost  im- 
possible, to  send  torpedo  craft  many  thousands  of  miles  to  sea.  As 
the  Admiralty  say  they  would  welcome  a  departure  of  that  sort,  I 
think  the  people  at  the  Cape,  knowing  that  they  were  really  funda- 
mentally assisting  in  building  up  the  Navy,  would,  when  times  im- 
prove, be  prepared  to  increase  their  contribution ;  and  I  also  presume 
that  that  would  be  the  position  of  Natal.  I  hope  that  we  would  be 
joined  in  that  position — especially  as  the  spirit  of  federation  is  now 
so  strongly  evident  in  South  Africa — by  the  inland  States,  that  is  the 
Transvaal,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  perhaps  Rhodesia.  I  think 
everybody  recognises  the  burden  upon  the  British  taxpayer.  I  should 
think  at  the  present  moment,  Lord  Tweedmouth,  that  the  Admiralty 
is  taking  out  of  the  general  taxation  of  Great  Britain  something  over 
20i.  out  of  qvery  100/.  for  the  up-keep  of  the  Navy.  Tou  are  paying 
roughly,  I  suppose,  15s.  or  16s.  per  head  of  your  population.  Well, 
in  comparison  with  that,  look  at  the  contribution  of  the  Cape — (50,- 
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000/.  a  year),  and  the  contributions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire towards  the  up-keep  of  the  Navy.  It  is  about  a  sovereign,  per- 
haps, out  of  every  100?.  of  the  general  revenue.  We  must  recognise 
that  while  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  Great  Britain  to  protect  her 
enormous  over-sea  trade,  it  is  also  of  equal  importance  to  South 
Africa,  and  to  the  other  portions  of  the  British  Empire,  to  protect 
their  trade  over  the  seas — which  is  of  as  great  importance  to  them  as 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  to  her.  If  the  Admiralty  would  work 
out  a  scheme  and  discuss  it  with  us,  we  would  be  prepared  to  see  how 
far  we  could  work  up  in  that  direction,  so  that  our  contribution  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  assist- 
ance in  this  direction  would  naturally  appeal  much  more  forcibly  to 
the  people  and  give  them  a  stronger  individual  interest  in  the  fleet 
than  simply  a  monetary  contribution  would  do. 

With  regard  to  docks:  that  is  also  a  matter  in  which  we  could 
assist,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  as  these  docks  would  not 
alone  be  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  also  for  naval  purposes  in 
time  of  war,  they  would  be  practically  useless  if  they  were  not  ade- 
quately defended.  Another  matter  on  which  we  would  like  to  have 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Admiralty,  is  as  to  the  character  of 
the  defences  in  such  an  important  strategical  portion  of  the  Empire 
as  Cape  Colony,  because,  if  we  find  that  it  is  necessary,  as  we  think 
it  is,  to  improve  those  defences,  we  would  be  quite  prepared  to  discuss 
what  our  proportion  of  the  contribution  towards  the  improvement  of 
those  defences  should  be.  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  told  us  that  the 
Admiralty  are  increasing  their  dock  accommodation,  and  that  there 
are  already  some  thirteen  docks  that  will  take  in  ships  of  war  even  of 
the  size  of  the  "  Dreadnought,"  and  that  one  of  those  docks  is,  I 
believe,  Simonstown.  Now  I  presume  that,  from  an  Admiralty 
point  of  view,  it  is  not  alone  the  question  of  the  size  of  the  dock 
to  accommodate  a  ship  of  a  certain  tonnage,  but  the  question  of  a 
ship  being  able  to  get  into  that  dock  under  all  conditions  of  wea- 
ther. I  would  like  to  be  assured  by  the  Admiralty  on  this  point 
as  to  the  docks  at  Simonstown.  The  advice  I  have  is  that,  as  the 
Simonstown  Docks  have  been  constructed,  at  the  present  moment 
in  the  prevailing  winds  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  (that  is  during 
periods  of  howling  south-easters)  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  a 
ship  to  get  into  the  Simonstown  Docks.  I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  the  necessary  works  to  allow  that  to  take  place  are  under 
contemplation  by  the  Admiralty,  because  to  have  a  dock  which 
you  are  not  able  to  use  in  all  weathers  (especially  in  time  of  war) 
to  my  mind,  detracts  enormously  from  the  value  of  that  dock;  and  I 
hope  that  this  is  a  point  that  the  Admiralty  will  fully  consider  be- 
fore it  is  too  late  and  the  Simonstown  Docks  are  fully  completed. 

Before  we  return,  we  hope  that,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Admiralty,  we  shall  be  able  to  devise  some  scheme  whereby  our 
Naval  Volunteers  will  be  established  and  strengthened  in  number, 
in  conjunction  with  Natal;  and  also  that  the  Admiralty  will  advise 
us  as  to  what  is  the  best  manner  in  which  we  can  move  on  the  lines 
of  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty.  I  think  the  people  of  the 
Colony  would  welcome  a  departure  of  that  sort,  and  I  believe  would 
reco?ni*e  that,  if  further  contributions  in  such  a  direction  were 
necessary,  they  would  be  willingly  met  by  the  Colony. 

Sir  ROBF.RT  BOND:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen.— For  more 
than  400  years  the  Fisheries  in  Newfoundland  have  been  a  recruiting 
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ground  for  the  British  Navy.   It  is  so  to-day.    It  may  be  so  to  a  far  Fifth  Day. 

greater  extent  in  future  than  it  is  at  present,  for  there  are  some  ~3r^9^-pr''' 

60,000  fishermen  engaged  in  that  Colony  of  a  physique  developed  by   L 

their  avocation,  which  makes  them  most  suitable  for  His  Majesty's  Naval 

Navy.  Defence. 

In  1902  I  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Admiralty,  on  be-  ^Bo^d.)"' 
half  of  my  Colony,  in  the  matter  of  the  establishment  of  a  Naval 
Reserve,  which  should  be  liable  for  service,  if  found  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Colony  and  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  Up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  very  marked  success  indeed.  On  the 
roll  there  are  now  some  590  men  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  His  Majesty's  Service,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commodores 
upon  that  station.  Any  large  contribution  that  the  Colony  may  give 
in  the  future  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  service  of  such  men. 
This  is  necessarily  so  because  while  the  Colony  that  I  .represi  nt  is 
not  like  that  of  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  a  new  Colony,  for  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  England's  most  ancient  Colony,  still  the  conditions 
that  apply  there  at  the  present  time  are  almost  identical  with  those 
that  have  been  pourtrayed  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  The  Colony  for  the 
most  part  is  an  undeveloped  one.  The  expenditure  necessary  for  its 
development  must  come  from  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  We  stand 
in  an  exceptional  position  amongst  all  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire, 
I  think,  in  that  we  have  not  received  any  assistance  from  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government — money  assistance,  I  mean — in  the  direction  of 
promoting  the  industries  or  the  development  of  the  Colony.  Yet  at 
the  present  time  the  Government  owns  some  700  miles  of  railway, 
nearly  1.500  miles  of  telegraph.  300  miles  of  cable  which  connect  the 
Colony  with  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  a  dock  which  up  to  a 
very  recent  date  was  pronounced  to  be  one  the  finest  in  British  North 
America.  All  these  great  undertakings  have  come  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Colony  itself.  In  the  future.  I  take  it,  we  shall  have  to  look 
to  our  own  resources,  and  such  being  the  case,  as  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  any  large  money  consideration  or  contribution  towards 
the  Navy  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the  colony  of  Newfoundland. 

There  is  a  matter  that  I  am  pleased  my  friend  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Marine  has  touched  upon,  namely,  the  expenditure  inci- 
dent to  the  policing  of  the  waters  consequent  upon  treaties  entered 
into  many  years  apo  by  His  Majesty's  Government  with  certain  for- 
eign nations.  While  the  liability  of  expenditure  to  which  my  friend 
the  Canadian  Minister  referred  only  applies  to  the  Americans  in  his 
case,  we  have  a  further  obligation  in  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland, 
inasmuch  as  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  entered  into  with  France  many 
years  ago,  she  occupies  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  islands  off  our  south 
coast,  which  are  a  continual  menace  to  our  revenue.  What  I  mean 
is  this,  that  system  of  smuggling  has  been  carried  on  from  St.  Pierre 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  estimated  the  loss  to  our  revenue 
at  something  like  150,000  to  160,000  dollars  a  year.  We  have  to 
police — at  very  considerable  expense  to  our  revenue — the  waters  of 
the  south  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 
We  also  have  to  police  our  waters  right  around  the  whole  coast  line 
of  nearly  4.000  miles  to  protect  our  fisheries  and  protect  our  revenues 
from  encroachment  at  the  hands  of  the  American  fishermen.  My 
friend,  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  con- 
tended. I  think,  with  very  much  force  and  very  much  justice  to  his 
Colony,  that  the  expenditure  incident  to  that  protection  service  ought 
to  appear  really  as  a  contribution  from  his  Colony  towards  Naval 
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Defence,  because  unless  the  Colony  provided  that  protection  service 
itself  I  take  it  it  would  he  regarded  by  His  Majesty's  Government  as 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  itself  to  supply  such  protection,  inasmuch  as 
the  necessity  is  one  that  the  Colony  can  hardly  be  held  responsible  for. 
The  argument  applies  with  greater  force  in  the  case  of  Newfoundland. 
The  treaties  are  of  old  standing,  namely,  that  of  1818  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  with  France  more  than  a  hundred 
years  older.  They  were  made  without  the  consent  of  the  Colonies  by 
the  Imperial  Government  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire.  Therefore 
I  respectfully  submit  that  the  expenditure  that  the  Colony  is  called 
upon  to  make  for  fishery  portection  service  by  reason  of  those  treaties 
might  be  properly  regarded  as  a  contribution  toward  naval  expendi- 
ture. 

Under  the  agreement  that  was  entered  into  in  1902,  to  which  I 
have  made  reference,  the  liability  of  the  Colony  is  to  the  extent  of  hi. 
sterling  per  head  for  every  man  recruited  in  the  island.  His  Majesty's 
Government  assuming  the  whole  of  the  balance  of  the  expenditure  in 
connection  therewith.  The  arrangement  that  was  made  having  work- 
ed out  entirely  satisfactorily  to  the  Colony,  and  I  believe,  entirely 
satisfactorily  to  His  Majesty's  Government,  I  assume  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  revision  of  the  agreement  that  is  existing. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  to  my 
Government  a  further  increase  to  the  amount  that  is  at  present  be- 
ing contributed  if  it  is  deemed  desirable  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  number  of  reservists  in  the  Colony.  I  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  we  would  assume  double  our  present  liability 
upon  the  same  basis  as  that  set  forth  in  the  existing  agreement. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  dock  provision.  The  Colony  built  a 
dock  some  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  some  650.000  dollars,  and  it  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  largest  docks,  if  not  the  best,  in  British  North 
America. 

With  respect  to  coaling  facilities  for  His  Majesty's  Navy  the 
Colony  at  the  present  time  is  expending  a  very  considerable  animal 
amount  in  developing  the  coal  measures,  which  not  only  exist  on  the 
south  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  but  also  in  the  interior  of  the  is- 
land, and  it  is  hoped  that  these  deposits  will  be  such  as  to  warrant 
hs  in  going  much  further  than  wo  have  gone  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  at  no  distant  date  offer  facilities  for  naval  supplies.  The  coal  is 
of  excellent  quality. 

We  are  also  encouraging  the  development  of  the  petroleum  areas  of 
the  west  coast.  When  I  was  in  England  in  11)05  the  Admiralty  com- 
municated with  me  in  respect  to  the  petroleum  areas  of  the  west  coast, 
,  and  showed  very  great  interest  indeed  in  the  possibilities  of  that 
country.  Mr.  Protyman.  who  was  at  that  time  Parliamentary  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty,  assured  me  that  the  matter  was  of  special  in- 
terest to  his  Department,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Government 
1  ■  i  the  Colony  would  do  what  ii  could  1 1 >  aid  in  the  development  of 
those  deposits.  That  we  have  done,  anil  that  we  are  still  continuing, 
and  I  hope  the  efforts  in  this  direction  may  yet  result  in  being  of 
material  advantage  to  His  Majesty's  Xavy. 
I  have  nothing  further  to  add  at  present. 

Mr.  K.  MOOR  :  Lord  Klgin  and  gentlemen.  I  have  to  thank 
Lord  I  wcedmouth  for  the  clear  \va.\  in  which  lie  has  laid  big  problems 
before  us  this  morning,  and  I  have  also  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of 
Natal  for  the  sympathetic  way  in  which  he  seems  to  have  met  both  the 
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Cape  Colony  Mini  tin'  Colt  my  T  represent  in  the  direction  we  have  heen  Fifth  Hay. 
indienl  ing  to  him  at  a  conference  that  Dr.  Smart t  has  already  referred  "3rcl,.£..p"'' 

to.   

We  feel  that  in  South  Africa  individual  Colonies,  divided  as  they  pNfava' 
are  at  present,  are  not  sufficient];  strong  to  do  all  that  they  should  be  ^^jj 
doing  towards  helping  the  British  Navy,  and  as  far  as  the  Cape  and  Moor.) 
Xatal  aro  concerned,  having  duly  talked  the  matter  over,  we  feel  wo 
might  more  adequately  assist  if  we  had  some  kind  of  union  together 
with  the  advice  and  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial  Government.  Our 
idea  is  that  being  more  or  less  in  union  with  each  other,  wo  shall  have 
better  results,  and  will  be  able  to  have  more  scope  for  the  movement 
we  are  trying  to  promote  in  these  Colonies.  For  some  years  in  Natal, 
and  I  believe  also  in  Cape  Colony — in  fact  I  know  it  is  so — we  have 
had  a  movement  there  started,  so  far  as  Xatal  is  concerned,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Harry  Eseombe.  who  was  one  of  the  best  public  men  we  ever 
had  in  the  Colony,  to  promote  a  spirit  of  assistance  towards  the  Im- 
perial Government  in  regard  to  harbour  matters  and  the  building  up 
of  the  Naval  Reserve.  He.  my  Lord,  was  the  father  of  the  corps  that 
we  now  have  in  Durban,  known  as  the  Naval  Reserve  Corps.  This 
corps  has  done  admirably,  is  very  enthusiastic,  has  been  in  the  field  on 
several  occasions,  and  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  the  late  outbreak 
that  we  had  there — the  rebellion.  But  this  corps  is  more  or  less  dying 
of  inanition,  because  it  feels  that  it  is  not  having  recognition  as  re- 
gards its  value  or  its  services  in  a  direction  that  it  is  essentially  or- 
ganised for,  that  is,  with  regard  to  its  naval  training.  We  cannot 
give  that  naval  training  or  promote  any  further  that  spirit  of  assist- 
ance unless  we  have  the  assistance  of  the  Admiralty.  And,  as  already 
indicated  by  Dr.  Smartt,  it  did  occur  to  us  that  if  the  Admiralty  could 
help  us  with  a  ship  we  might  be  able  to  utilise  the  services  of  these 
men  with  the  ship,  as  between  different  ports  on  our  coast,  and  give 
these  men  the  sea  training  which  is  so  essential  not  only  for  their  use, 
but  in  keeping  alive  the  movement.  I  would  bring  the  movement 
closely  in  evidence;  it  would  bring  it  to  the  notice  not  only  of  thepe 
men  but  to  the  notice  of  the  Colony,  and  would  raise  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm which  we  cannot  hope  for  unless  we  do  have  something  of 
that  sort. 

From  the  statement  we  have  had  this  morning  it  seems  that  the 
Admiralty  is  realising  there  may  now  come  about  a  new  departure 
with  regard  to  the  defence  of  these  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire, 
that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  utilising  of  smaller  craft.  These  scien- 
tific craft  are  highly  technical,  I  take  it.  but  they  could  be  used  in  our 
waters  very  effectively,  not  only  in  the  event  of  war,  but  in  the  mean- 
while for  the  training  of  our  local  people,  and  also  as  one  of  the  best 
means  for  repelling  any  threatened  attack  by  a  cruiser  or  any  ships 
an  enemy  might  put  round  our  coast,  and  deterring  perhaps,  the  at- 
tack from  being  delivered. 

That  being  the  ease,  I  feel  that  I  should  put  myself  here  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Home  Government  as  regards 
advice.  We  are  here  to  learn,  to  exchange  ideas  with  you,  and  where 
possible  to  give  you  every  assistance  in  our  power,  and  if  our  first 
crude  idea  is  not  one  that  commends  itself  as  the  most  efficient  to  the 
Admiralty,  by  all  means  let  us  take  advice,  and  I  promise  that  we 
will  do  our  best  to  forward  the  movement  that  Lord  Tweedmouth  has 
indicated  to  us  this  morning. 

I   can  only  say  this,  that  as  regards  our  local  defences  we  are  trying 
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to  do  our  best.  My  little  colony  has  just  spent  some  700,000?.  or  800,- 
000?.  of  money  in  quelling  a  rebellion  among  the  natives.  That  is  a 
danger  we  all  of  us  in  South  Africa  have  to  face,  and  I  think  we  do 
fully  realise  that  we  have  to  face  that  in  the  future  and  we  have  to 
provide  efficient  men  and  means  for  being  able  to  govern  these  people 
without  looking  to  the  Home  Government.  Putting  it  against  the 
arguments  that  have  been  adduced  by  the.  representatives  of  Canada, 
and  also  the  last  speaker,  Sir  Robert  Bond,  I  do  humbly  submit  that  it 
is  a  set  off  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  as  regards  polic- 
ing their  waters.  We  have  in  Natal  made  and  wrenched  from  the  re- 
luctant hands  of  nature  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  it  has  cost  us  millions  of  money  to  do  it.  That  har- 
bour to-day  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  British  Navy,  with  all  its  furni- 
ture and  all  its  conveniences,  and  all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  advise  us  how 
to  turn  those  facilities,  that  we  have  carried  out  entirely  at  our  own 
expense,  to  the  greatest  advantage  for  the  common  good.  I  do  not  say 
it  with  the  idea  of  trespassing  on  the  claims  of  my  sister  colonies  in 
South  Africa,  but  we  have  the  finest  coal  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  South  Africa.  That  coal  is  available  in  any  quantity  that  you 
may  desire  at  our  harbours,  and  we  are  providing  these  facilities  for 
handling  it  and  for  getting  it  into  depots  as  may  be  desired  in  the 
interests  of  its  use  not  only  commercially  but  for  defensive  purposes. 

I  feel  that  this  contribution  we  are  now  giving  in  money  would  be 
perhaps  more  advantageously  spent  if  it  was  more  in  the  direction  of 
men  and  material — a  direction  that  would  appeal  to  the  people,  so  that 
they  would  have  evidence  that  it  was  really  a  living  organism  which 
we  had  started  and  it  would  encourage  them  to  go  on  with  the  good 
work.  With  regard  to  what  Dr.  Smartt  has  said  as  regards  increasing 
the  contribution,  when  the  time  comes  that  we  can  afford  it,  and  when 
we  have,  as  T  hope  we  shall  have,  the  federation  of  our  Colonies  an 
accomplished  fact,  I  do  trust  that  we  will  be  able  to  increase  our  con- 
tribution. But  I  do  trust  also  that  the  Admiralty  will  meet  us  in 
getting  that  contribution  made  more  in  the  direction  which  I  have 
tried  to  indicate  than  by  simply  a  cold  lump  sum.  voted  on  our  esti- 
mate, for  which  we  have  no  actual  evidence  as  directly  concerning 
the  people  we  represent. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  only  I  wish  to  emphasise  that  I  do 
thank  Lord  Tweedmouth  for  the  kind  way  in  which  he  is  trying  to 
meet  our  views,  and  I  hope  that  with  the  advice  of  the  Admiralty 
some  good  will  come  out  of  the  movement  we  are  attempting  to  ad- 
vance. 

General  BOTHA :  Lord  Elgin  and  Gentlemen,  the  Transvaal  is  in 
a  unique  position  with  regard  to  this  question.  We  are  inland  and 
we  have  absolutely  no  harbour.  I  was  nearly  going  to  say  our  friends 
in  the  Mother  Country  always  kept  us  well  away  from  the  sea. 

I  have  gone  through  this  Statement,  and  the  177,000?.  that  is  our 
expenditure  in  the  Transvaal  only  indicates  the  sum  we  spend  on 
volunteers.  But  there  is  another  force  in  the  Transvaal  on  which 
we  spend  a  big  sum  of  money.  This  is  a  force  that  was  brought  into 
existence  after  the  war,  and  which  is  there  still.  It  is  the  South 
African  Constabulary,  and  that  body  costs  the  Transvaal  about  a 
million  pounds  every  year,  so  that  our  expenditure  is  really  very  much 
more  than  would  appear  from  this  Statement. 

On  the  item  of  expenditure  on  the  Navy  we  figure  as  nil.  but  the 
question  arises  with  me  whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  give  a  sum 
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of  money.  I  think  the  best  way  in  which  we' at  present  in  the  Trans- 
vaal can  assist  the  British  Empire  in  general  is  to  get  the  Transvaal 
to  unite  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa  in  a  practical  way  on  the 
question  of  defence.  The  position  is  to-day  that  although  we  are 
spending  very  much  money  we  practically  have  no  reliable  defence  in 
the  Transvaal.  And  we  notice  especially  with  regard  to  the  recent 
rebellion  in  Natal  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies. In  South  Africa  we  have  a  situation  which  may  become 
a  very  serious  one  and  a  menace  to  our  position,  and  if  we  do  not 
set  to  work  very  carefully  there,  we  run  the  risk  that  one  day  possibly 
half  of  the  white  population  may  be  mown  down  without  our  being 
in  a  position  to  help  them.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  my  opinion  is  that 
we  should  federate,  at  any  rate  with  a  view  to  defence,  in  order  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  such  a  danger.  I  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  question  of  a  naval  contribution  or  aiding 
the  British  Navy  with  my  Government,  and  still  less  with  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Transvaal,  but  what  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  to  propose 
is  a  system  of  defence  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  if  the 
Parliament  of  the  Mother  Country  thinks  we  can  aid  the  Empire  in 
that  respect,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
that  object.  T  think  that  at  present  we  are  so  constituted  in  the 
Transvaal  that  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Navy  by  way  of  a  money  payment. 

CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty* 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to  the  observations  which  have 
been  made,  but  I  think  that  he  agrees  that  effect  must  be  given  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Deakin.  who  has  been  called  away  by  another  en- 
gagement, that  there  should  be  another  opportunity  of  resuming  the 
discussion  later;  therefore  I  propose  to  ask  Lord  Tweedmauth  to 
make  his  reply  now.  and  I  will  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
resumption  of  the  debate  when  I  mention  the  other  arrangements  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 

Lord  TWEEDMOFTH:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen.  I  think 
that  the  general  discussion  and  the  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  have  spoken  is  very  satisfactory.  I 
think  they  form  a  good  basis  for  an  eventual  agreement  on  the  lines 
which  I  have  ventured  to  foreshadow.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
settle  details  now  and  here.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  Prime  Ministers 
and  their  friends  will  come  and  talk  over  that  question  with  me  as  to 
how  the  wants  of  each  particular  Colony  may  be  met  in  the  sort  of 
way  that  I  have  roughly  suggested. 

There  are  just  two  or  three  points  that  I  think  I  ought  to  allude 
to.  The  first  is  the  question  of  manning,  which  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  present  view  of  the  Admiralty  undoubtedly  is.  after  very 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  conditions  of 
modern  war  probably  would  lead  rather  to  the  loss  of  the  ships  than  of 
men ;  that  the  results  of  the  Japanese  War  and  other  experience 
have  shown  that  the  loss  is  rather  one  of  ships  than  of  the  men  who 
are  on  board  those  ships;  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  saved  even  if  a  ship  is  lost,  and  that  the  loss  of  men  in  a 
naval  battle  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  men  on  land.  That 
must  always  be  remembered.  So  that  what  we  may  naturally  expect 
is  that  as  a  war  goes  on  and  we  are  subject  to  the  casualties  of  war 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  a  number  of  men  at  our  disposal,  whose 
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ships  perhaps  have  either  heeu  damaged  or  lost,  to  use  on  board  other 
ships. 

Another  point  that  I  should  like  to  remind  you  of  is  the  long  time 
under  modern  conditions  that  it  takes  to  train  a  man  properly  to  do 
his  work  efficiently  on  one  of  these  great  modern  battleships.  I  think 
I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least  when  I  say  that  for  the  higher 
ratings  on  board  ship  certainly  six  years  are  taken  to  train  a  man  to 
do  his  work  properly.  The  higher  ratings  now  in  the  Navy  are  really 
trained  and  skilful  mechanics,  and  they  are  only  able  to  take  the 
duties  of  those  ratings  and  to  undertake  the  machinery,  gunnery, 
torpedo,  and  other  work  of  that  sort.  Untrained  men  are  useless  for 
that  work,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  have  men  who  have  gone 
through  a  long  and  careful  training. 

Then  it  is  the  same  thing,  to  a  still  greater  extent  perhaps,  as 
regards  the  officers.  I  do  not  consider  that  an  officer  really  can  start 
on  his  career  now  on  less  than  eight  years'  training.  Of  course,  we 
take  them  very  young — at  13  now — and  by  the  time  they  are  21  or  22 
they  become  lieutenants,  but  even  then  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  they  are  fully  capable  of  discharging  all  the  important  work  that 
has  to  be  done  by  officers.  This,  however,  I  can  say  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  that  you  may  have  the  most  magnificent  ships,  guns, 
armour,  and  everything  else,  but  if  the  human  element  is  not  very 
properly  trained,  your  guns,  your  armour,  and  your  ships  are  abso- 
lutely useless.  The  whole  history  of  our  Navy  shows  that  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  endurance  of  British  sailors  has  been  beyond  compare, 
and  I  believe  at  this  moment  they  have  reached  a  higher  state  of 
efficiency  than  has  ever  been  known  before  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  I  make  that  remark,  because  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  warn 
the  Conference  that  the  admission  of  an  unlimited  number  of  men 
to  the  Naval  Service  is  in  practice  impossible.  I  mean  we  should 
have  nothing  for  them  to  do.   We  should  not  be  able  to  employ  them. 

Then  there  is  a  point  which  has  been  alluded  to  more  than  once 
by  speakers,  and  that  is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  ships. 
At  this  moment  no  doubt  we  are  under  certain  obligations  with  regard 
to  Australia  as  to  the  ships  that  are  to  be  on  that  particular  station. 
If,  in  future,  as  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  there  will  be  greater  concen- 
tration of  the  ships,  T  want  it  to  be  very  distinctly  understood  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  suffer  in 
any  way  from  such  an  arrangement.  They  would  not  even  suffer  in 
the  show  made  by  British  ships  in  Colonial  waters,  because  though  it 
may  be  perfectly  true  that  vessels  may  not  be  so  frequently  on  the 
station,  yet,  as  T  believe,  future  developments  will  lead  to  the  Colonies 
not  having  the  secondary  or  not  quite  the  best  of  the  ships,  but  they 
would  see  the  big  battleships  and  cruisers  from  time  to  time.  This 
would  really  give  a  much  greater  show  and  give  the  Colonies  a  much 
better  idea  of  what  the  British  Navy  is  than  the  ships  that  they  have 
now  stationed  permanently  in  their  waters.  That  has  been  undoubt- 
edly the  case  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  since  the  concentration  of 
the  Fleet  in  TTome  waters.  The  visits  made  by  squadrons  to  foreign 
powers  and  foreign  cities  have  been  much  more  impressive,  much 
more  frequent,  and  much  more  useful  than  they  would  be  if  only 
comparatively  few  ships  were  sent  at  a  time  to  particular  foreign 
ports. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  referred  to  the  question  of  pay.  That  is  a  very 
Important  one.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  had  trouble  from  the 
fact  of  the  Colonial  men  serving  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay  than  our  own 
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British  sailors.  1  think  it  was  inevitable,  and  of  course  we  must  try  Fifth  Day. 
to  make  as  good  an  arrangement  as  possible  for  mitigating  the  evils  23rt^9^7pri'' 

of  the  system.   At  the  present  moment  in  Australia  the  pay  is  not  paid   

directly  to  the  men  on  hoard  ship,  but  is  paid  to  them  through  the  J^fva^ 
Post  Office  on  land,  the  idea  being  that  they  would  leave  their  money  (Lord 
in  the  Post  Office  and  would  not  spend  it  with  their  British  comrades  Tweed- 
whilst  they  were  on  board  ship.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that  idea  mouth.) 
has  proved  false.  I  have  the  figures  here,  which  are  very  curious.  In 
Australia,  out  of  32,300/.  paid  to  the  Savings  Bank  since  the  beginning 
of  the  agreement — that  is  up  to  the  30th  June,  1006 — only  2,800Z.  has 
remained  in  the  Savings  Bank,  showing  that  the  men  have  drawn  out 
the  money  at  once,  and  have  expended  it  whilst  they  were  on  service 
in  British  ships.  Therefore,  they  were  living  and  are  living  at  a 
higher  rate  than  their  British  comrades  on  board  the  ships,  and  they 
spend  their  money  on  various  things,  clothes,  or  food,  or  one  thing 
and  another.  They  do  live  on  a  different  scale  and  in  a  different  man- 
ner to  the  British  sailors  who  are  serving  alongside  them,  which  leads, 
no  doubt,  to  difficulty.  I  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  and  what 
I  should  suggest  would  be  that  in  those  cases  we  should  adopt  a  system 
of  deferred  pay,  so  that  the  Colonial  sailor  should  not  be  paid  his 
extra  pay  till  he  has  fulfilled  his  time  of  service.  When  his  time  of 
service  expired,  then  he  would  receive  the  whole  payment  due  to  him 
for  the  whole  service,  and  would  have  a  considerable  sum  with  which 
to  go  away  from  the  ship,  and  he  could  use  it  on  land  for  some  really 
useful  purpose  rather  than  fritter  it  away  in  having  a  good  time  on 
board  ship. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE  :  Is  it  not  possible  that  that  money  was 
drawn  out  of  the  Savings  Bank  to  support  wives  or  parents  on  shore? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH  :  Of  course  that  may  be  so. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE  :  I  think  that  most  likely  accounts  for  a 
portion  of  it.  • 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH  :  I  am  afraid  a  good  deal  of  it  is  spent  by 
the  men  on  board.  I  quite  admit  Sir  William  Lyne's  point  is  a  good 
one,  and  no  doubt  an  arrangement  ought  to  be  made  to  enable  them  to 
transfer  money  to  those  belonging  to  them,  and  the  people  they  have  to 
support  while  they  are  on  board  ship. 

I  ought  to  say  that  we  here  make  no  sort  of  reflection  on  Canada, 
and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  accept  the  criticism  to  which  Mr.  Brodeur 
-referred.  We  hold  that  Canada  is  perfectly  free  to  come  to  any 
resolution.  We  hope  to  have  their  help,  but  still  they  are  quite  right 
to  look  after  their  own  interests,  in  the  full  security  that  so  far  as  the 
British  Government  can  be  of  use  to  them  in  their  defence  in  time 
of  need,  they  may  depend  in  any  circumstances  on  our  giving  that  aid 
with  the  greatest  joy  and  without  any  sort  of  drawback  whatever. 

Dr.  Smartt  made  a  great  point  that  the  Xaval  Volunteers  should 
receive  the  title  of  "  Royal."  That  depends,  I  think,  chiefly  on  the 
local  legislature  passing  a  Bill  registering  the  Xaval  Volunteers  as  a 
regular  force.  I  think  as  soon  as  that  Bill  has  passed  through  the 
Cape  Legislature  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  their  coming  under  the 
title  of  "  Royal." 

With  regard  to  the  point  raised  as  to  the  dock  at  Simon's  Bay,  I 
will  discuss  it  with  the  Hydrographer  at  the  Admiralty  and  see  what 
truth  there  may  be  in  that  allegation  that  the  dock  at  Simon's  Bay  is 
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Fifth  Day.  not  accessible  in  certain  winds.  I  fancy  there  is  some  question  of  a 
23rdlSW7PriI'  breakwater  to  be  added. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  What  I  gather  from  seamen  who  know  that  coast 
is  that  in  a  howling  south-easter,  which  very  often  blows  for  two  or 
three  days,  the  sweep  of  the  wind  playing  on  the  entrance  to  the  dock 
might  make  it  unsafe  for  a  battleship  or  cruiser  to  enter.  I  under- 
stand that  that  could  be  remedied  by  an  expenditure  of  a  not  very 
large  amount  of  money. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  I  believe  there  has  been  some  additional 
breakwater  contemplated. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  believe  so. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  it,  but  I 
must  get  it  from  the  Hydrographer. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Practically  the  extra  expenditure  necessary 
would  be  50,000/.  or  60,000?. 

Dr.  SMARTT:    Say  60,000/.  or  70,000/.  to  make  it  complete. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Then  Sir  Robert  Bond  referred  to  the 
Newfoundland  Naval  Reserve  men.  Your  Chairman  and  I  saw  a 
squadron  of  them  in  this  very  quadrangle  last  summer,  and  we  were 
struck  by  the  smartness  of  the  men,  and  we  had  a  most  excellent  re- 
port of  the  service  they  do.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  the  help  of 
these  men  who  are  trained  to  the  sea  and  who  must  be,  and  are,  most 
efficient  fellows,  and  of  course  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider  Sir  Robert 
Bond's  suggestion  that  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  some  addition 
to  these  reservists. 

The  same  remark  that  I  made  to  Dr.  Smartt  applies  to  what  Mr. 
Moor  said  about  the  Natal  Naval  Corps.  They  have  not  been  regis- 
tered as  naval  volunteers.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  Bill  passed 
in  the  local  legislature  before  that  is  done.  At  this  moment  I  think 
from  tho  reports  I  have  received  that  the  Natal  Naval  Corps  is  prac- 
tically used  as  a  sort  of  garrison  artillery ;  that  they  do  not  at  all 
train  at  sea;  that  they  have  some  considerable  guns  under  their 
charge — four  6-inch  breech-loading  guns,  one  12-pounder  quick-firing 
gun,  two  -45  Maxim  guns,  and  two  quick-tiring  Hotchkiss  guns.  In 
the  last  defence  scheme,  this  body  is  to  take  charge  of  the  guns  in  case 
of  war  or  any  attack  as  I  understand.  That  I  believe  is  the  last 
arrangement  under  the  Defence  Committee. 

I  quite  recognise  that  General  Botha  is  in  rather  a  different  posi- 
tion from  the  other  Prime  Ministers,  and,  of  course,  the  case  of  the 
Transvaal  is  quite  different,  in  having  no  coast  at  all.  Still,  we  shall 
welcome  any  help  that  General  Botha  may  be  able  to  give  after  con- 
sultation with  his  government  and  his  Parliament  to  the  general 
Naval  Defence  of  South  Africa.  I  am  sure  anything  of  that  sort 
WOttld  greatly  help  what,  I  hope,  may  very  soon  come  about — the 
federation  of  all  the  different  Colonies  now  existing  in  South  Africa. 

All  I  can  say  is,  thaf  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  confer  with  any 
members  of  the  Conference  who  may  wish  to  go  into  greater  detail 
witli  regard  to  the  arrangements  that  can  be  made  under  the  sugges- 
tions that  T  have  made  to-day,  and  then  I  think  if  we  had  another 
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talk  at  the  Conference  after  that,  we  might,  perhaps,  come  to  some 
defined  resolution  on  the  subject. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  my  best  plan  is  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  this  debate. 

It  was  arranged  at  the  last  meeting  that  Emigration  should  be 
taken  on  Thursday  at  11.  We  might,  perhaps,  also  put  on  the  agenda 
Naturalisation  as  another  subject,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  reach 
it.  The  Home  Secretary,  who  will  deal  with  that  subject,  would  be 
able  to  attend. 


Fifth  Day. 
23rd  April, 
1907. 

Naval 
Defence. 

(Lord 
Tweed- 
mouth.) 


Adjourned  to  Thursday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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Sixth  Day.  SIXTH  DAT. 

25th  April, 

1907-  Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street. 

Thursday,  25th  April,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  KC.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  E.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B..  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 

Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Bond,  E.C.M.G..  Prime  Minister 

of  Newfoundland. 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor.  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P..  Parliamentary  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hop'wood,  E.C.B.,  K.C.M.G..  Permanent  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B..  C.M.G, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G. 

Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  Present: 

The  Right  Honourable  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Home  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Burns,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Local 

Government  Board.  ' 
Sir  D.  M.  Chambers.  K.C.B..  Permanent  Under-Secretary  of 

State,  Home  Office. 
Mr.  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.  B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies. 

Mr.  H.  Bertram  Cox,  C.B.,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  of  State 

for  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  J.  Pepper,  Home  Office. 

Mr.  II.  I.wihi.ut,  nf  the  Colonial  Other  and  Immigrants'  Informa- 
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K MIGRATION.  Sixth  Day. 

25th  April, 

CHAIRMAN:  <  ientlemen.  wo  are  to  proceed  to-day  with  the  190~- 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  emigration,  which  is  a  subject  which.  Emigration. 
I  think,  has  already  received  considerable  attention  both  in  the  Colon- 
ies and  in  this  country.  If  I  understand  rightly,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment have  their  own  system  for  dealing  with  this  question.  The 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Governments  have  also,  I  think,  had 
it  under  consideration.  As  regards  ourselves  in  this  country,  we  have 
had  an  inquiry  by  a  very  competent  Committee,  on  which  Colonial 
opinion,  I  think  I  may  say,  was  represented,  because  the  Chairman 
was  Lord  Tennyson,  and  the  Report  of  that  Committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence has  been  forwarded  to  the  Governments  of  the  Colonies  for 
their  consideration.  I  therefore  think  that  we  may,  perhaps,  come 
more  directly  to  a  specific  point  on  this  question  than,  perhaps,  on 
some  other  subjects  which  have  been  before  us,  for  in  the  despatch 
from  this  Office  forwarding  these  papers  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
third  paragraph  drew  the  attention  of  the  other  Governments  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  were  willing  to  accept  state-aided 
emigration.  I  explained  that  for  my  colleagues  and  myself  we  would 
wish  to  be  assured  on  this  point  before  considering  the  matter  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Mother  Country.  I  would  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  discussion  which  is  now  to  open,  that  the  particular 
point  might  be  borne  in  mind  specially.  My  Right  Honourable 
friend,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  after  hearing 
the  views  to  be  expressed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Conference, 
woidd  be  prepared  to  state  his  opinion  upon  that  and  other  points 
connected  with  this  subject.  I  therefore,  invite  the  other  members 
of  the  Conference  to  proceed  to  discuss  the  question  from  that 
standpoint. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  suppose,  my  Lord,  it  would  be 
natural  we  should  first  hear  the  views  of  the  Colony  of  Australia 
which  has  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes.    I  omitted  to  say  that  one  resolution  sub- 
mitted is  by  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  in  "touching  upon  this 
question  my  first  duty  is  to  remove  an  apparent  misapprehension. 
The  question  of  immigration  to  us  is  the  question  of  emigration  from 
you.  The  question  of  emigration  is  as  distinctly  a  British  question 
as  that  of  immigration  is  ours.  To  what  extent  the  Government  and 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  desire  to  foster  emigration  is  for  them 
to  discuss  and  decide.  I  shall  therefore  look  at  immigration  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Mother 
Country,  because  upon  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  that 
country  are  necessarily  themselves  the  judges.  Any  remarks,  there- 
fore, which  I  may  make  in  regard  to  our  desire  for  immigration  are 
subject,  of  coitrse,  to  that  necessary  preliminary  qualification.  One 
aspect  we  necessarily  must  leave  in  your  hands,  as  it  pertains  to 
you  and  to  you  alone. 

We  commence,  with  the  fact  that  there  is  an  emigration  from 
this  country.  Whether  that  be  stimulated  by  the  Government  or 
retarded,  or  conditioned,  there  is  the  emigration  actually  proceeding. 
The  first  matter,  or  the  first  aspect,  to  which  we  draw  attention  is 
that  while  emigration  continues,  we  venture  to  submit  that  there  is 
an  obligation  upon  the  British  Government  to  direct  those  who  are 
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MflTAjiS'  ^eav"lg  s^ores  *°  some  part  of  the  Empire,  and  if  not  actively, 
1907  '  t°  at  all  events  passively  discourage  the  migration  of  people  of  British 
 •      stock  to  other  countries  under  other  flags.    Of  course,  the  emigrant 

Emigration.  cnooses  for  himself.  He  may,  for  his  own  reasons,  prefer  either  to 
Deakin  )  •'°*n  n's  ^r>en(^s  have  already  left,  or  in  order  to  follow  some 
particular  calling  desire  to  pass  outside  our  territories.  That  the 
emigrant  will  decide.  But,  subject  to  that  free  choice,  what  we  sub- 
mit is  that  so  far  as  the  Government  of  this  country  acts  at  all  its 
action  should  be  to  direct  its  sons  and  daughters  to  its  own  Domin- 
ions where  there  is  ample  room  and  more  than  ample  room  for  all 
who  may  leave  this  country  to  settle  abroad.  The  position  appears 
to  us  to  be  so  clear  as  scarcely  to  need  argument.  It  is  a  fact  that  in 
the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas  the  inhabitants  are  greater  consumers 
of  the  goods  of  this  country  than  any  other  people.  The  man  who 
settles  in  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  purchases  more 
from  the  Mother  Country  than  if  he  went  to  the  United  States,  to 
South  America,  or  to  any  other  country  under  another  flag.  That 
counts  for  something.  What  counts  for  more  is  that  none  of  the 
great  Dependencies  are  yet  anything  like  effectively  populated.  There 
is  boundless  room  for  settlement  in  most  of  them;  and  that  settle- 
ment not  only  enhances  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  not  only  increases  its  trade  with  the  Mother  Country,  but  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the  control  of  those  great  terri- 
tories by  our  own  people  and  by  our  own  race.  I  use  the  word 
"  race  "  here  generally  and  in  no  invidious  sense.  We  quite  recog- 
nise that  in  Canada  aad  South  Africa  we  have  two  races  with  whom 
we  are  most  intimately  associated.  We  look  forward  in  those  coun- 
tries to  a  gradual  merging  into  a  common  stock.  They  are  so 
closely  akin  to  each  other  that  there  is  no  obstacle  to  a  complete 
blending  of  the  two.  Ultimately  there  will  be  a  Canadian  people 
and  a  South  African  people,  who,  while  associated  with  the  Empire 
as  closely  as  possible,  will  not  have  within  themselves  the  conscious- 
ness of  any  division.  In  the  same  way  we  recognise  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, hardly  possible  for  us  in  Australia  to  draw  from  the  Mother 
Country  the  whole  of  the  people  for  whom  we  are  at  once  able  to 
provide.  We  should  be  very  happy  if  the  peoples  who  come  from 
outside  the  Mother  Country  to  dwell  and  blend  with  us  were  people 
of  French  or  Dutch  extraction.  We  have  in  Australia,  though  in 
minor  numbers,  both  French  and  Dutch  settlers  already  who  are 
among  the  most  valued  citizens  we  possess.  Consequently  we  look 
forward  to  blending  in  Australia,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  though 
perhaps  to  a  small  extent,  with  races  friendly,  closely  allied,  and 
similar  in  character.  Now  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Empire, 
and  look  forward  to  the  very  remote  contingency.  Suppose  that 
Canada  in  course  of  time  becomes  densely  peopled,  supposing  its 
people  overflow— I  take  that,  of  course,  as  an  illustration  merely — 
it  would  be  the  paramount  interest  of  all  the  other  self-governing 
peoples  that  those  Canadians  who  desire  to  leave  their  country  should 
settle  in  some  other  portion  of  the  Empire  for  commercial  reasons, 
for  racial  reasons,  and  for  every  reason.  Consequently,  we  venture 
to  submit  that  in  whatever  way  the  Oovernment  of  this  country  may 
think  right  and  proper  to  intervene  in  the  matter  of  emigration,  in 
this  one  direction  we  are,  perhaps,  entitled  to  press  them  for  some 
action;  that  is  to  sny,  that  all  they  do  shall  encourage  settlers  to  pass 
to  any  part  of  the  Empire  they  please,  so  long  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  shall,  at  all  events  negatively,  discourage  and  certainly 
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not  assist  them  to  go  to  countries  which  are  not  Sixth  Day. 
under  the  flag.     At   present   I  understand  whatever  information  2otli9^-pri'' 

is  given  is  given  indiscriminately,  and  that  those  who  are  anxious  to   

go  to  North  or  South  America  beyond  our  territories,  and  beyond  Emigration, 
the  Flag,  are  practically  as  much  assisted  and  encouraged  as  if  they  Deakin  ) 
were  going  to  colonies  within  the  Empire.  I  cannot  myself  vouch 
for  that  statement,  but  am  so  informed  by  some  of  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  their  going.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  put 
forward  our  first  plea,  which  is  that  for  all  our  sakes  the  stream  of 
emigration  from  the  Mother  Country  ought  to  be  directed  as  much 
as  possible  towards  some  portion  of  the  King's  Dominions,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  assisted  in  any  way  towards  the  Dominions  of  any 
other  power.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  portion  of  our  resolu- 
tion :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  pro- 
"  ceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries."  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  would  meet  your  wishes,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
rest  of  the  Conference,  if  I  stop  here,  so  that  this  question  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  on  which  we  can  all  speak,  may  be  settled 
before  passing  to  the  second  part,  which  relates  to  further  action  by 
the  Imperial  Government. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATTRIEE :  There  will  be  no  contrary  opinion, 
I  think,  to  that  proposal.  I  think  we  can  all  accept  it  as  granted  at 
once :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  pro- 
"  ceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries.  "  Every- 
body would  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :   I  should  hope  so.   May  we  take  that  as  passed  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  What  will  it  lead  to?    I  look  upon 
this  simply  as  a  preliminary. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    If  that  is  settled  I  will  then  proceed  with  the 
second  part. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    I  want  to  say  something  on  it  some- 
where. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  Would  it  be  on  the  first  part? 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Either  on  the  first  part  or  the  second 
part? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :    I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  to 
say  against  this  part. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Only  there  are  some  general  points  on 
which  I,  as  representing  New  Zealand,  should  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  Like  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  I  most  cordially  assent  to  the  first 
part,  but  it  is  just  a  question  whether  we  should  not  discuss  the 
whole  matter  on  the  first  proposal. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  The  second  portion  is  the  practical  part.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  have  some  practical  suggestion  from  Australia  be- 
fore going  into  the  discussion,  to  save  going  all  over  it  again? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  support  the  first  part  generally. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dissent  on  the  first 
part? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  hope  not.  The  second  part  is  "That  the  Im- 
"  perial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies  de- 
"  siring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate.  "  Here 
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Sixth  Day.  we  take  a  step  further.  The  Imperial  Government  is  asked  to  co- 
^^gtajP       operate  with  every  Colony  desiring  immigrants.    If  there  are  any 

 1       portions  of  the  Empire  which  do  not  desire  immigrants,  to  them  we 

Emigration,  have  nothing  to  say.  But  most  of  us  are  eager  to  obtain  them,  and 
D  »ki  )  ^8r  more  ea£er  t0  obtain  them  from  the  Mother  Country  than  from 
elsewhere.  They  blend  with  us  in  the  working  of  our  social  and 
political  institutions,  they  enter  into  our  life  in  all  its  phases  without 
any  sense  of  separateness  or  strangeness,  and  hence  we  are  most 
eager  to  obtain  them. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Imperial  Government  will  co-operate  has 
been  left  unspecified  for  the  reasons  previously  given.  That  is  a 
matter  on  which  we  can  prefer  a  request  for  co-operation,  but  cannot 
expect  to  do  more  than  suggest  generally  what,  from  our  point  of 
view,  we  wish  them  to  undertake.  Whether  they  will  do  what  we 
ask,  or  only  part  of  it,  is  for  them  to  decide.  The  co-operation  we 
seek  is,  first  of  all,  in  regard  to  the  practical  channels  by  which  emi- 
gration is  sought  to  be  effected  in  this  country.  These  should  be 
adequate  to  their  task.  The  only  body  that  I  understand  is  con- 
nected with  it  officially,  is  the  Emigration  Board  under  this  Depart- 
ment. I  have  been  inquiring  from  the  Agents-General  of  the  several 
States  of  Australia  their  opinions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  this  par- 
ticular agency,  and  regret  to  say  that  their  unanimous  opinion  is  of 
an  unfavourable  character.  They  think,  at  present,  that  no  effective 
assistance  is  being  given  to  them  bv  this  Board.  They  go  so  far  as 
to  doubt  whether  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  given  by  a  Board  con- 
stituted in  this  manner.  They  object  even  to  the  publications  which 
it  has  submitted,  and  have  felt  this  so  strongly  that  they  have  un- 
dertaken publications  of  their  own,  at  their  own  expense,  which  they 
consider  far  more  likely  to  attract  emigrants  than  those  of  the  Emi- 
gration Board.  Shaking,  as  they  do,  as  men  of  high  standing  who 
have  the  supervision  on  this  side  of  whatever  is  being  done  by  the 
States  of  the  Commonwealth  in  respect  to  immigration,  I  regret  to 
learn  that  their  verdict  is  so  unfavourable.  They  suggest  that  some 
Board,  responsible  directly  to  Parliament,  or  responsible  directly  to 
a  Minister,  should  be  charged  with  this  duty:  that  they,  or  some  of 
their  respresentatives,  should  be  associated  with  it  in  the  most  direct 
fashion,  and  that  they  should  be  consulted  before  statements  are  put 
forward  which  sometimes  they  have  found  themselves  obliged  to 
challenge. 

By  way  of  illustration,  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  sup- 
plied with  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  with  reference  to 
one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Emigrants'  In- 
formation Office.  It  is  dated  12th  of  April  of  this  year.  Of  course, 
personally,  I  am  dependent  upon  the  material  that  is  put  into  my 
hands  when  speaking  of  the  operations  here.  The  official  statement 
published  is  that  "  The  Queensland  Government  has  a  system  of  free 
"passages  to  hona  fide  farm  labourers  and  their  families  who  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Agent- General  in  London,  and  guarantees  them  em- 
"  ployment  in  the  State  at  full  wages  ;  but  up  to  the  present  the 
"  indents  for  such  passages  have  been  limited  to  nu  n  willing  to  work 
"  on  the  sugar  farms  in  the  north.  The  climate  there  is  hot  and 
''moist  in  the  rainy  season,  from  January  to  March,  and  hot  and 
"  dry  at  other  times,  and  is  very  different  from  that  to  which  farm 
"laborers  arc  accustomed  in  this  country.  Tt  is  very  questionable, 
"  therefore,  whether  thev  would  lie  able  to  work  on  arrival  under  the 
"tropical  conditions  that  prevail  in  North  Queensland.    The  work  of 
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"  harvesting  and  crushing  cane  is  still  more  trying,  and  is  paid  for  Sixth  Dav. 
"  at  a  higher  rate.  The  free  passage  emigrant  need  not  engage  in  it  25*h  April, 
"  unless  he  wishes,  and,  indeed,  the  work  is  not  suitable  for  persons  19^' 
"  from  this  country  who  have  not  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Emigration. 
fi  tropics.  Assisted  passages  are  also  offered  at  ol.  per  statute  (Mr. 
"  adult.  "  That  is  a  statement,  one  of  those  many  Statements  from  Oeakin.) 
which  we  suffer,  which  is  sufficiently  correct  in  a  general  way  not  to 
be  challengeable  as  wilful  misrepresentation,  but  which,  in  its  actual 
effect  and  purport,  is  a  misrepresentation.  First  of  all,  the  work  of 
crushing  cane  has  never  yet  been  done  by  anybody  but  white  labour 
ever  since  sugar  was  grown  in  Queensland,  and  the  warning  therefore 
given  here  that  the  work  of  crushing  cane  "  is  still  more  trying,  and 
is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  "  is.  first  of  all,  not  correct,  because  it  is 
not  more  trying,  and  secondly,  it  takes  place  in  the  mills,  and  there- 
fore, less  trying.  It  has  never  been  carried  on  from  the  commence- 
ment by  anything  but  white  labour;  it  is  well  paid,  and  well-sought 
for.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  crushing  of  cane  is  concerned,  that  is  an 
absolute  misrepresentation.  Take  the  other  statement :  "  the  work 
of  harvesting  is  still  more  trying  and  is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate." 
The  work  of  harvesting  is  trying.  You  could  not  take  a 
mass  of  labourers  from  this  country  and  put  them  down  into  a  cane 
harvest  field,  and  expect  the  whole  body  of  them  to  be  able  to  engage 
in  that  work,  well  as  it  is  remunerated,  with  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves. There  are  a  certain  proportion  of  our  people  who  cannot 
face  the  close  atmosphere  and  moist  heat  of  the  cane  fields.  That 
proportion,  of  course,  cannot  be  classified  beforehand;  it  is  a  matter 
for  individual  experience.  But  this  wholesale  statement  is  made 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  deliber- 
ately adopted  the  policy  of  requiring  that  the  whole  of  {his  work 
shall  be  "done  by  white  labour,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  dealing  during  the  last  two  years  with  the  largest  harvest  of 
sugar  cane  we  have  ever  had,  and  are  dealing  with  it  by  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  white  labour  than  ever  was  employed  in  it  before,  I 
think,  I  may  say,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men  who  obtain  the  work 
and  to  the  satisfaction,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  the  employers  them- 
selves. Where  there  is  dissatisfaction  the  testimony  is  that  it  arises 
from  the  want  of  self-control  of  those  engaged  in  a  remunerative 
employment,  who  are  accustomed,  as  unfortunately  people  are  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  to  spend  too  great  a  proportion  of  their 
wages  upon  stimulants  and  to  disqualify  themselves  by  that  means 
from  efficiently  continuing  their  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  excessive  use  of  stimulants  is  more  injurious  in  a  hot  climate 
than  it  is  in  a  cold  climate.  What  the  labourer  in  the  cane  field 
sufferers  from  most,  or  at  all  events  what  is  most  complained  about,  is 
due  to  these  excesses.  But  here  we  are  deliberately,  as  a  part  of  a 
national  policy,  providing  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  whole  of  this 
industry  by  white  labour.  Of  course,  as  Australia  becomes  older 
an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  our  labour  will  be  Australian 
born.  Yet,  speaking  broadly  and  accepting  the  opinion  of  competent 
critics,  they  are  unable  to  detect  in  our  first  or  even  in  our  second 
generation  any  appreciable  departure  from  the  old  stock.  We  have 
men  freshly  landed  in  the  hotter  regions  of  our  country — and  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  north  of  Australia — who  go  at  once  to  such 
work.  I  have  spoken  to  many  men  who  have  gone  from  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland  direct  to  Xorth  Queensland,  or  some  of  the 
northern  portions  of  Australia,  and  who  have  engaged  at  once  in  the 
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Sixth  Day.  most  trying  occupations  in  the  most  trying  belt.  A  short  distance 
2atll9^7Pri1'  from  tne  sea  coast  one  reaches  the  plateau.    On  that  plateau  we  get 

 1       cold  fresh  nights,  and  there  white  men  enjoy  what  is  said  by  them 

Emigration,  to  be  one  of  the  best  climates  in  the  world.  In  the  belt  where  the 
D  Ski'  sugar  grows,  conditions  are  different,  it  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the 
heat  is  moist  and  oppressive.  It  is  not  everyone  who  can  live  there 
with  comfort  and  satisfaction,  though  it  is  only  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  settle  there  who  ever  think  of  leaving  it.  The  great 
proportion  remain,  thrive  and  flourish  and  labour,  much  of  which 
is  as  trying  as  this  labour,  and  they  are  now  doing  this  labour  with 
excellent  pecuniary  results.  No  one  would  gather  from  reading  this 
official  statement  that  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case;  that  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  has  been  made,  which  so  far  has  been  most  successful,  to 
substitute  white  labour  for  black  labour  in  this  industry.  That  is 
actually  proceeding.  Each  year  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  a 
great  stride  has  been  made.  During  the  last  twelve  months  we  have 
returned  to  their  homes  some  3,000  Kanakas.  Pacific  Islanders,  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  industry.  Their  place  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  the  next  season  by  white  men.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
Kanakas  are  allowed  to  remain  with  us — those  who  have  really  made 
homes,  or  become,  in  their  sense  of  the  word,  partially  civilized  and 
settled  down.  Their  labour  will  be  still  available  if  they  choose  to 
give  it.  But  undoubtedly  the  greater  part  of  this  work  will  have  to 
be  done  by  white  men,  and  is  cheerfully  being  done  by  white  men. 
My  last  news  from  Australia  is  that  the  applicants  for  employment 
on  those  fields  are  numerous  enough  to  cause  it  to  be  doubted  whether 
we  shall  be  dependent  on  immigration  to  permit  of  the  whole  crop 
being  dealt  with  thoroughly  this  year.  Personally  I  think  that  is  too 
sanguine  an  estimate.  I  am  not  a  North  Queenslander,  and  there- 
fore not  qualified  to  speak  by  personal  knowledge,  but  looking  at  the 
number  of  Kanakas  leaving,  and  the  great  demand  there  is  at  present 
for  labour  in  all  parts  of  Australia  at  high  rates  of  wages,  it  seems 
to  me  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  cope  with  the  special 
demands  of  this  crop,  the  biggest  crop  we  have  ever  had,  and  a  similar 
crop  which  will  be  reaped  in  the  coming  season.  Therefore  I  think 
we  shall  need  immigration.  What  I  have  been  referring  to  I  have 
9aid  in  a  letter  calling  attention  to  this  circular.  I  might  proceed  to 
the  other  portions  of  this  statement,  but  really  this  general  state- 
ment will  show  first  of  all  a  serious  blunder  in  regard  to  the  crushing, 
and  next  that  it  is  a  statement  which  is  entirely  one-sided — although, 
of  course,  quite  honest — and  is  certain  to  be  misleading. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Whom  is  that  published  by? 

.Mr.  DEAKIX:  By  this  very  Board  of  Emigration  of  which  the 
Agents  General  have  been  complaining — the  Emigration  Information 
Office.  In  my  letter  of  the  20th  of  April,  I  pointed  out — "  No  doubt 
"  it  would  be  a  perfectly  proper  thing  to  instruct  emigrants  both  on 
"  the  nature  of  the  work  for  which  they  are  proposed  to  be  engaged, 
"and  also  to  call  their  attention  to  the  climatic  conditions  under 
"  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished.  All  facts  of  this  kind  ought  to  be 
"supplied  and  none  suppressed;  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  the  mem- 
"  bers  of  the  Board  with  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  character 
"of  this  employment,  and  apparently  also  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
"  being  successfully  carried  on  by  white  labour,  should  absolutely  warn 
"emigrants  against  the  undertaking.  Evidently  the  influence  that 
"such  an  official  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  is 
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"  likely  to  have  upon  other  European  Governments  has  been  over-  j)ay 
"  looked  by  those  whose  desire  must  be  to  encourage  British  settlers  25th  April, 
"to  seek  new  homes  within  the  Empire.  The  circular  of  the  Emi-  1907  • 
"  grants'  Information  Office  dated  12th  April  is  free  from  this  ob-  Emigration 
"  jection,  though  the  expression  of  opinion  it  contains  is  in  Mr.  (jfr 
"  Denkin's  opinion  decidedly  too  sweeping."  I  will  quote  presently  a  Deakin.) 
further  statement  of  the  Emigration  Board  made  in  a  letter  to  an 
applicant  for  British  immigration  for  Australia,  to  which  my  reply 
refers.  The  passages  that  I  have  read  from  the  circular  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  few  other  sentences,  stating  that  the 
greater  part  of  this  work  is  now  being  done  by  white  labour;  a 
great  part  of  that  white  labour  is  British  born ;  the  whole  of  that 
■work  will  have  to  be  done  in  future,  by  steady  degrees,  more  and 
more  by  white  labour;  the  wages  paid  are  high;  for  men  who  lead 
temperate  lives  and  will  take  the  ordinary  precautions  necessary 
in  a  different  climate  this  work  is  thoroughly  healthy.  I  am 
assured  by  those  who  have  personal  experience  that  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  our  manhood  they  have  ever  seen  are  to  be 
found  engaged  in  harvesting  in  the  cane  fields.  I  take  this  as  a 
typical  illustration.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  earning  in  those 
cane  fields  wages  which  would  be  very  hard  to  get  anywhere  else. 
Some  first-class  experts  during  the  last  harvest  season  were  mak- 
ing as  high  as  from  11.  a  day,  and  in  a  few  exceptionally  extra- 
ordinary instances  upwards  of  30s.  a  day,  during  the  time  of  harvest- 
ing. The  point  is  that  this  harvest,  like  all  other  harvests  all  the 
world  over,  is  for  a  limited  season;  its  beginning  depends  partly  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  on  which  you  are.  Quite  a  considerable  portion 
of  our  rural  labour  in  Australia  is  nomadic.  Our  immense  flocks  of 
sheep  are  shorn  by  shearers  who  come  from  their  own  farms  or  from 
employment  in  the  city,  during  the  season.  They  take  their  horses, 
and  commencing  at  the  north  of  Australia,  when  the  shearing  season 
begins  earliest,  shear  their  way  southwards,  right  down  through 
Queensland  and  New  South  Wales  to  Victoria,  travelling  probably 
2,000  to  3,000  miles.  In  the  same  way,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  in 
the  cane-cutting  on  the  Queensland  coast,  which  lasts  abouf  four 
months  altogether,  it  is  possible  to  commence  at  the  north,  and  work 
south.  The  cane-cutters,  like  the  shearers,  are  either  the  owners  of 
farms,  or  are  establishing  farms  themselves,  and  wish  to  obtain  money 
for  improvements  and  other  purposes.  They  come  for  that  season 
of  the  year.  The  work  proceeds  during  the  hot  season,  but  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  these  men,  apart  from  the  over-indulgence  in 
alcohol  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  over-indulgence  in  meat-eating 
which  is  practically  universal  in  Australia,  maintain  their  health 
perfectly  in  the  cane  fields.  They  can  work,  not  only  with  the  black 
men,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  in  our  experience,  they  can  beat  the 
black  men  or  Chinamen  out  of  the  field,  in  cane-cutting  or  any  other 
employment,  in  any  climate  we  have  in  Australia.  When  I  speak  of 
the  very  high  wages  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  whole  body  of  cane- 
cutters.  Where  they  earn  those  high  wages  they  are  not  being  paid 
by  the  day,  but  by  piecework.  They  take  contracts  at  average  rates, 
and  the  high  wages  are  obtained  by  exceptional  capacity  and  expert 
training,  such  as  I  have  spoken  of.  They  can  get  that  training  in  a 
season  or  two.  One  season  is  considered  sufficient  to  train  a  man, 
and  two  seasons  ought  to  enable  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  time. 
These  high  wages  are  earned  only  on  contract  work,  they  are  not 
earned  on  day  work. 
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Sixth  Day.  I  did  not  intend  to  enter  into  all  these  considerations,  or  I  would 
25*'l9OTP"*'  nave  summarised  nay  remarks  and  abbreviated  them.  I  have  been 
drawn  on  to  them  by  the  fact  that  I  had  not  realised  that  before  I 


Emigration.  could  make  these  conditions  understood  in  criticising  that  circular. 
D&akin  )     ^  nac^  *°  ^'ve  some  sor*  °f  sketch  of  what  is  being  done  in  Queens- 
land. 

Surely,  the  proper  thing  for  an  Emigration  Office  under  these 
circumstances  would  be  to  say:  "  You  are  going  out  to  Queensland, 
"  a  State  which  offers  already  large  opportunities  for  land  settle- 
"  ment,  which,  according  to  its  programme,  is  about  to  give  ICO  acres 
"  free  to  any  settler  who  will  go  there,  and  to  make  other  land  avail- 
able at  attractive  rates;  a  State  where  there  are  boundless  mineral 
"  and  agricultural  resources  of  all  kinds.  This  is  one  class  of  work 
"  in  connection  with  one  class  of  product  only  of  the  many  in  Queens- 
"  land,  and  if  you  should  find  that  this  employment  is  unsuitable  for 
"  y°u,  you  can  have  ample  work  on  dairy  farms,  on  grain  farms,  on 
"  sheep  stations,  on  cattle  stations,  as  soon  as  you  acquire  the  requisite 
"  local  knowledge."  As  far  as  work  in  the  dairy  is  concerned  local 
knowledge  is  soon  added.  There  is  abundance  of  employment  on  the 
land  in  Queensland.  I  am  speaking  of  that  State  only  because  that 
is  the  sugar  State,  whose  conditions  have  been  questioned,  but  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  northern  rivers  of  New  South  Wales 
where  sugar  is  also  grown.  Although  sugar  is  not  now  grown  in  the 
remaining  states  of  Australia,  with  some  qualification  the  same  gene- 
ral remarks  apply  to  them.  Agriculture  is  by  no  means  the  only 
rural  industry;  the  timber  industry  has  great  potentialities  in  the 
felling.  This  clears  the  land,  which  when  cleared  is  marvellously 
rich.  The  climate  is  not  described  with  strict  correctness  in  that 
circular  as  tropical.  It  is  rather  sub-tropical.  Perhaps  you  may  say 
that  this  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,  but  in  an  official  docu- 
ment it  is  as  well  to  be  accurate.  The  north  coast  climate  of  Queens- 
land is  sub-tropical  rather  than  tropical.  Those,  however,  are  minor 
matters.  But  the  fact  is,  anyone  reading  that  circular  would  be  dis- 
couraged, or  would  be  likely  to  be  discouraged,  and  certainly  those 
who  persist  go  out  under  serious  misapprehension.  They  ought  to  be 
warned  of  the  climate,  which  is  extremely  trying  to  men  not  accus- 
tomed to  a  hot  sun  and  close  atmosphere.  The  cane  work  is  perfectly 
healthy;  but  as  the  dense  cane  shrub  shuts  out  the  breeze  in  its 
midst,  that  makes  cane  cutting  moist  and  uncomfortable  work.  Still, 
as  I  have  said,  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  manhood  that  we 
possess  are  to  be  seen  there.  Some  of  these  men  I  have  spoken  to 
personally,  and  they  make  nothing  of  their  labour.  I  do  not  wish  to 
push  that  too  far.  We  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  yet  to  fix  the 
percentage  of  average  labourers  who  would  choose  this  work.  But  I 
have  spoken  to  men  engaged  in  the  actual  task  of  cutting,  and  they 
have  assured  me — and  they  have  no  reason  to  mislead — that  they  find 
it  not  more  laborious  than  many  classes  of  work  which  they  do  else- 
where. 

Coming  back  to  the  circular,  and  apologising  for  my  long  digres- 
sion, I  say  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  a  Government  office  ought 
to  co-operate  with  a  Colony  desiring  immigrants.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned  we  desire  the  truth  to  be  stated — the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  tho  truth — but  it  is  to  be  stated  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  convey  misapprehensions.  It  is  to  be  stated  in  some  way  that  will 
not  discourage  all  tho  Agents-General  concerned,  as  the  Emigration 
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Board  has  done.  There  will  always  be  a  certain  proportion  of  people  Sixth  Day. 
who  come  from  Great  Britain  who  will  he  to  some  extent  at  all  events  25t^9j^-pri1, 


dissatisfied  with  their  colonising  experience.  Until  they  leave  their 
own  country  they  do  not  know  how  much  they  are  attached  to  its  Emigration, 
special  conditions,  to  their  old  relationships,  ties,  and  memories,  De^k!n  ) 
and  they  are  very  apt  to  take  an  unduly  dissatisfied  view  of  their  new 
country,  simply  because  it  is  not  a  replica  of  the  old  country,  with 
the  customs  and  undertakings  with  which  they  are  familiar.  An  allow- 
ance always  has  to  be  allowed  for  that  margin,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
any  country  to  which  there  has  been  any  immigration.  On  the  other 
hand,  speaking  broadly,  not  only  for  Australia,  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  dominions,  we  say  that  immigrants  will  find  conditions  more  close- 
ly approximating  to  those  in  Great  Britain  there  than  they  will  under 
any  other  flag.  They  will  find  Governments,  business  relations,  and 
social  conditions  much  nearer  to  those  they  have  left  than  they  can 
hope  to  find  anywhere  else.  Consequently,  we  suggest  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  should  adopt  some  more  effective  form  of  instruct- 
ing those  who  are  about  to  emigrate  and  in  a  far  more  adequate  way 
than  this  circular,  if  it  be  a  fair  sample,  has  done.  The  statements 
made  should  be  complete  and  balanced,  instead  of  being  incomp^te 
and  unbalanced.  The  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  should,  as  far 
as  possible  be  equipped  with  official  statements  which  can  be  furnish- 
ed from  every  State  giving  all  the  details  of  life  and  living,  prices, 
and  every  other  particular,  so  that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension 
whatever  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  into  which  the  new  comer  will  be 
launched.  Up  to  now  we  have  not  properly  imitated  the  splendid 
example  of  Canada.  We  have  neither  coped  with  immigration  on  the 
same  scale,  nor  provided  for  the  reception  of  immigrants  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  set  an  example;  but  that  is  being  remedied. 
Immigrants  to  Australia  no  longer  find  themselves  left  to  look  after 
themselves.  They  are  met  on  landing,  supplied  with  information, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  assisted  in  every  way  to  make  their  homes. 
Every  State  of  Australia  gives  exceptional  advantages  for  land  settle- 
ment. They  make  advances  upon  improvements  as  these  are  made 
by  the  settlers,  the  Crown,  of  course,  retaining  still  its  right  to  the 
land,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions,  which  are  very  light 
and  easy,  by  the  immigrant.  The  Crown  still  being  the  ground  land- 
lord, so  to  speak,  for  the  time,  is  able  to  advance  to  settlers  money 
which  enables  them  to  build  their  houses,  and  fence  and  improve  their 
property,  and  to  assist  them  in  clearing  the  land.  They  now  get  a 
welcome,  and  every  encouragement.  We  think  therefore  that  the  least 
to  be  expected  is  that  a  fair  view  of  these  facts  should  be  put  before 
all  intending  emigrants  so  that,  when  each  makes  his  choice,  he  may 
know  what  Australia  has  to  offer.  If  he  keeps  within  the  Empire 
we  have  nothing  more  to  say.  If  he  should  leave  it  we  regard  him  as 
a  loss.  We  look  upon  emigration  to  foreign  countries  as  draining  the 
life  blood  of  the  Empire.  We  cannot  consent  to  see  people  pass  away 
from  it  who  ought  to  remain  upholding  its  flag. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  matter.  New  Zealand  is  in  rather  a 
different  position  from  Australia.  I  think  what  Mr.  Deakin  has 
said  with  regard  to  Australia  in  its  general  application  applies  to 
Xew  Zealand,  but  there  is  one  important  distinction,  and  that  is  that 
happily  we  have  not  a  "  coloured  labour "  question.  It  does  not 
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Sixth  Day.  trouble  us  as  a  reality  in  New  Zealand;  in  Australia  it  does.  And 
25t'l9<K'Pri''  *rom  wna^  I  know  of  my  °wn  knowledge  and  have  seen  and  heard 

 1       from  people  in  Australia,  my  opinion  on  the  black  labour  question 

Emigration,  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Deakin,  that  white  labour  could  do  all  the 
(Sir  Joseph  work  in  Australia  that  black  labour  is  now  doing.   Though  there  have 
^al(*0      been  many  statements  made  to  the  contrary  by  people,  that  is  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people  of  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  most 
heartily  endorses  it,  and  I  support  Mr.  Deakin  in  that  respect  most 
thoroughly. 

In  New  Zealand  we  are  in  a  different  position.  We  have  been 
carrying  out  a  system  of  immigration  for  a  number  of  years,  but  have 
been  doing  it  upon  a  scale  and  upon  a  system  that  I  should  not  like 
to  see  departed  from.  The  principle  suggested  or  the  proposed  indi- 
cated in  the  memorandum  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies about  State-aided  emigrants  from  Great  Britain,  is  one  which 
we  would  require  to  approach  very  carefully  indeed,  for  the  reason 
that  I  believe  the  troubles  in  the  matter  of  an  excess  of  people  that 
you  have  to  meet  in  England  implies  that  the  majority  of  those  who 
seek  to  be  helped  out  of  your  country,  or  a  great  many  of  them,  would 
be  the  class  that  under  ordinary  conditions  you  do  not  cave  to  retain. 
What  I  mean  to  say  by  that  is  that  the  class  of  people,  if  they  were 
of  a  superior  class,  that  you  would  want  to  help  out  in  large  numbers 
to  our  country,  are  the  very  people  you  ought  to  want  to  keep  for 
yourselves.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  system  of  State-aided  emi- 
grants to  the  self -governing  Colonies,  unless  we  had  the  right  of  ex- 
amination and  selection  before  they  left  here — which  right,  if  you 
were  giving  State-aid  or  a  large  portion  of  that  aid,  I  presume  you 
would  want  to  retain  in  your  own  hands — the  inference  is  we  might 
get  people  imported  into  our  country,  or  a  portion  of  them,  whom  we 
would  not  care  to  have  coming  in  in  either  small  or  large  numbers. 
I  am  not  for  a  moment  presuming  to  make  any  reflection  upon  pro- 
bably the  most  estimable  class  of  people  who  may  want  to  go  to  "  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new  "  to  try  their  fortunes  there.  But  experience 
some  years  ago  in  New  Zealand — and  we  can  only  look  at  this  matter 
in  the  light  of  what  we  suffered  many  years  ago — was  in  the  nature 
of  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  namely,  that  we  got  a  very 
large  section  of  people  who  were  most  undesirable ;  and  our  Colony 
would  certainly  not  be  prepared  to  go  into  anything  like  a  wholesale 
scheme  of  immigration  upon  lines  of  that  kind. 

The  position  that  New  Zealand  takes  up  is  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  immigrants  if  they  are  of  a  suitable  class  and  have  some 
capital;  otherwise  we  are  not.  Immigration  of  that  character  is 
assisted  now  by  the  Colony  through  the  High  Commissioner  in  the 
case  of  British  emigrants,  and  we  are  very  particular  in  the  matter 
and  the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Colony  here  is  most  careful  and 
thorough,  he  docs  not  make  a  superficial  examination,  but  a  thorough 
examination  into  every  instance  of  people  desiring  to  come  to  our 
country.  If  they  are  accepted,  then  we  pay  a  sufficient  portion  of  the 
passage  money  to  reduce  the  passage  to  New  Zealand  to  10/.  We  are 
in  the  position  of  being  the  most  distant  of  tho  self-governing 
Colonies  from  England,  and  the  passage  to  our  country  is  probably 
a  good  deal  higher  than  it  is  to  the  more  fortunate  Colonies  that  are 
close  to  the  Old  Land.  We  make  a  reservation  that  each  person  we 
assist  must  have  some  money,  and  we  guard  ourselves  by  doing  that 
in  order  to  ensure  that,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  lie  would  be  able  to  look 
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round  for  himself  after  he  has  arrived  in  our  Colony  with  a  view  to  Sixth  Day. 
obtaining  suitable  employment,  or  embarking  in  anything  he  desires.  2othj907Pri1' 

We  fixed  the  amount  at  one  time  at  50/.,  but  have  since  reduced  it  to   

20/.  We  do  not  make  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  that  is  the  only  class  Emigration, 
of  immigration  we  assist.  We  have  a  system  of  nominated  immi- 
gration  by  which  the  people  of  our  country  make  their  own  selection, 
and  then  upon  their  arrival  in  our  Colony  the  immigrants  are  taken 
in  hand  by  their  own  friends  and  in  that  respect  the  State  Dei  ft- 
ments  are  relived  of  any  direct  assistance  to  them  in  the  way  of  help- 
ing them  to  find  employment.  We  also  in  such  a  case  give  a  contri- 
bution to  the  passage  money  to  reduce  it  to  10?.  That  we  do  with  all 
lines  of  steamers  trading  to  our  Colony.  I  may  say  that  in  two  years 
from  the  Old  Country  itself  under  a  system  of  selected  immigration, 
6,632  people  came  to  New  Zealand,  and  brought  with  them  the  sum  of 
275.046/.  So,  while  anxious  to  see  the  people  in  our  country  increase 
legitimately,  we  are  working  rather  from  a  different  standpoint  to 
that  which  I  take  it  the  Old  World  or  Canada  and  AustraHa  are  doing. 
We  are  working  in  the  direction  of  getting  some  of  your  people  who 
have  a  limited  amount  of  means  into  our  Colony  with  a  certain  amount 
of  capital  to  ensure  that  they  become  good  colonists,  and  be  a  valuable 
asset  to  our  country  generally.  To  enable  those  6,632  people  to  come 
out  to  New  Zealand  we  paid  22,382/.  to  the  steamship  companies  to 
help  them. 

Quite  outside  of  those  whom  the  High  Commissioner  selects  and 
sends  to  our  country,  and  of  the  nominated  system  to  which  I  have 
referred,  we  have  a  class  who  come  to  New  Zealand  of  their  own 
accord,  who  are  quite  welcome  to  come  to  our  country  without  means 
at  all,  or  with  means,  as  the  case  may  be.  From  that  source  we  get 
the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  come  to  New  Zealand  and  settle 
there.  Within  a  period  of  years  we  have  over  50.000  people  coming 
in  that  way.  An  examination  into  the  statistics  of  our  Colony  shows 
that  over  a  period  of  years  we  have  retained  them  permanently,  and 
we  have  lost  only  1,000  against  60,000  coming  during  that  period  of 
years.  In  our  country,  which  is  expanding,  and  which  requires  to  have 
outside  suitable  labour  from  time  to  time  drawn  to  it,  we  are  working 
upon  the  principle  of  gradual  expansion  and  gradual  increase  suitable 
to  the  requirements  of  our  people,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assist  upon 
the  lines  I  have  indicated  in  order  to  bring  that  about.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  indiscriminate  emigration  under  the  auspices  of 
any  organisation  in  the.  Old  Country  would  not  be  approved  in  New 
Zealand.  Here  I  would  remark  that  there  is  an  opening  for  farmers 
with  a  little  capital,  and  also  for  domestic  servants,  but  I  hesitate  to 
advise  unskilled  labourers  who  have  neither  means  nor  vocations,  to 
come  out  to  our  country  in  large  numbers,  for  the  reason  that  we 
do  not  want  to  have  the  wrong  impression  conveyed  which  Mr. 
Deakin  has  referred  to.  Whatever  the  position  in  our  country  we 
desire  the  truth  to  be  stated  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  desire 
to  come  to  our  country.  We  do  not  want  a  large  number  of 
unskilled  labourers  coming  to  New  Zealand,  because  with  the  possi- 
bility of  the  dislocation  of  the  labour  market,  there  might  be  a 
tendency  to  create  from  time  to  time  a  section  of  those  who  might 
not  be  able  to  get  regular  employment.  We  are  in  the  position  in 
our  Colony  of  fortunately  not  having  unemployed.  We  have  not 
known  the  meaning  of  "  unemployed "  in  the  ordinary  sense  for 
many  years,  and  we  want  to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind.   We  prefer 
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Sixth  Day.  to  have  a  community  well  spread  over  our  country,  fully  employed, 

lW^*         ^°  ^e  rat^er  on  *ne  s'^e  °^  requiring  a  few  more  to  come — those 
 1       required  for  the  use  of  our  farmers  and  business  men  and  for  set- 
Emigration,  tling  the  country — than  to  have  an  excess  with  its  tendency  to  create 
(Sir  Joseph  the  troubles  that  many  years  ago  we  had.     What  I  want  to  re- 
Ward.)      mark  is  that  New  Zealand  is  quite  prepared  to  have  placed  before 
it  the  suggestions  of  what  is  best  in  the  general  interest  for  making 
provision  to  meet  the  desire  suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin,  of  British 
subjects  going  to  our  British  Colonies.    We  are  quite  prepared  to 
consider  as  favourably  as  we  can,  any  proposal  for  a  suitable  scheme 
to  bring  about  what  I  think  we  all  desire,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
wrong  impression  for  me  to  convey,  as  the  representative  of  New 
Zealand,  that  we  can  subscribe  to  any  great  scheme  for  the  wholesale 
immigration  of  people,  which  the  country  itself  might  not  be  pre- 
pared to  absorb  within  reasonable  time  upon  their  arrival. 

I  therefore  wish  to  say  that  any  proposal  that  is  made  for  a  large 
scheme  of  immigration,  would  require  to  be  very  carefully  considered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Government  and  Parliament  before  I  could  sub- 
scribe to  it. 

Upon  one  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin,  I  would  remark  that 
while  those  who  are  anxious  to  send  people  away  from  the  Old  Land, 
may  desire  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  and  while 
we  might  be  anxious  to  have  British  people  placed  in  British  Colonies, 
there  is  the  very  important  factor  that  exists,  that  great  shipping  or- 
ganizations travelling  from  here  to  America,  for  instance,  can  by 
reduction  of  fares,  and  in  many  ways  defeat  an  object  of  that  kind. 
For  my  own  part,  while  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  in, 
and  to  see,  an  ideal  scheme,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin,  of  British 
subjects  living  under  the  British  flag,  I  am  afraid  we  should  have 
some  difficulty  in  putting  it  into  practical  operation  so  long  as  these 
other  great  countries  outside  Canada  (which  has  been  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  in  that  respect)  are  prepared,  owing  to  their 
closeness  to  the  Old  World,  to  give  that  which  we  cannot  give  in 
the  matter  of  passage  money.  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Burns  has 
any  fixed  notions  of  a  general  scheme  which  we  could  co-operate  in. 
but  T  have  thought  it  desirable  to  put  on  record  the  views  that  I 
hold  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand.  We  want  to  help  people  to  come  to 
our  country  on  legitimate  lines.  We  do  not  want  to  have  them  com- 
ing out  in  excessive  numbers,  though  the  country  has  absorbed  all  who 
have  come  up  to  now  without  any  difficulty,  and.  while  we  want  to 
assist  generally,  we  want  to  prevent  a  rush  of  people  under  mistaken 
impressions  of  there  being  limitless  employment  available  in  our 
country. 

Ur.  JAMESON:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  after  what  Mr. 
Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  have  said,  T  do  not  think  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  the  general  subject.  Of  course,  I  believe  the  whole 
Conference  is  absolutely  at  one  upon  the  first  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tion. With  regard  to  Cape  Colony — and  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
say  South  Africa — we,  unfortunately,  arc  rather  in  the  reverse  posi- 
tion at  present  owing  to  our  late  troubles. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Only  momentarily. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Mr.  Deakin  has  been  speaking  of  emigration 
from  this  country  and  immigration  into  our  countries.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  iM  we  have  been  engaged  in  promoting  emigration  from  our 
country  and  immigration  into  the  old  country.    Still,  we  are  very 
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much  interested  in  the  subject,  though  not  immediately  or  actively  Sixth  Day. 
interested  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Denkin  25thjgj^-priI' 

says,  it  is  only  momentary,  and  when  my  friend  General  Botha  has   1 

firmly  established  or  re-established  prosperity  in  the  source  of  the  Emigration. 

mass  of  our  wealth  in  the  north  of  our  country,  we  will  then  actively   j  (Dr. 

go  into  the  question  of  emigration,  because  there  is  plenty  of  room  amesou-^ 

to  fill  up  in  both  directions — both  from  the  labour  point  of  view,  when 

that  wealth  has  accumulated  again  from  the  North,  and  also  from  the 

land  settlement  point  of  view.    At  the  present  moment  as  a  fact,  we 

are  only  on  the  very  verge  of  close  settlement,  but  later,  I  have  not 

the  least  doubt  that  close  settlement  will  take  place  in  South  Africa, 

as  it  is  taking  place  so  largely  in  Canada  and  I  believe  even  now  in 

Australia.    We  believe  in  our  country;  we  believe  that  the  wealth 

which  is  under  the  land  ought  to  have  a  chance  to  come  up  and  be 

made  applicable  to  the  increasing  of  the  agricultural  prospects  of  our 

country  so  that  the  country  may  hold  a  very  large  population. 

With  regard  to  labour  coming  into  the  country  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate ourselves  like  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  we  have  no  coloured 
labour.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  Mr.  Deakin  said  with 
regard  to  the  perfect  certainty  that  the  coloured  labour,  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be,  from  his  description,  circumstances  as  trying  as  any- 
thing we  have  in  Sou  h  Afr'ca.  was  absolutely  beaten  out  by  th»  white. 
I  must  say  that  in  our  experiments  in  the  country  I  come  from  we 
have  not  found  that.  We  have  found  that  practically  a  certain  class 
of  labour  has  always  to  be  done  by  the  coloured  man.  If  we  could 
believe  that  we.  like  Northern  Queensland  are  going  to  replace  the 
black  by  the  white  labour,  then  we  should  have  an  enormous  field  for 
immigration  into  our  country,  but  from  Mr.  Deakin's  own  figures, 
giving  the  wages  at  1/.  or  30s.  a  day,  it  looks  to  me.  unless  it  is  a 
very  very  prosperous  industry,  that  if  you  have  to  pay  so  much,  it  is 
not  very  attractive  to  white  labour,  and  it  is  quite  possible  the  indus- 
try will  not  last,  if  it  is  on  a  Jarge  scale,  at  11.  or  30s.  a  day.  We 
should  get  white  men  to  do  labour  in  our  country  where  the  black 
does  it  at  present,  but  it  has  actually  been  tried  and  failed.  If  we 
get  a  navvy  out  there,  we  pay  the  navvy  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  labour  takes  place — not  under  ground,  but  on  the  surface  in 
mining  work — 10s.  a  day  in  the  summer  time;  but  he  does  exactly 
half  the  amount  of  work  that  the  black  man  at  three  pounds  a  month 
does. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  My  figures,  as  I  said,  were  for  contract  labour, 
not  day  wages. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  We  could  easily  adopt  day  labour  or  contract 
labour.  It  does  not  matter  which  system  we  adopt,  we  find  that  the 
white  men  cannot  compete  with  the  black  under  certain  conditions. 
However,  we  hope  in  the  future  to  have  plenty  of  room  for  many 
more  white  labourers  in  the  country  and  especially  we  hope  to  have 
still  more  room  for  the  agriculturists  on. close  settlements  when  we 
get  our  irrigation  and  other  problems  settled. 

With  regard  to  the  practical  point,  the  only  thing  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Deakin  was  that  the  Imperial  Government  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  has  rather  prevented  than  helped  emigration.  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Deakin  in  what  he  has  said  about  the  report  of  the 
Emigration  Council  or  Board.  I  suppose  really  what  we  all  have  to 
do  in  that  direction  is  to  follow  the  example  of  Canada,  and  prac- 
tically manage  the  emigration  for  ourselves,  both  on  this  side  and  on 
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the  other  side.  We  are  all  pretty  good  at  advertising,  but  I  think 
Canada  is  pre-eminently  good  in  advertising  their  country  on  this 
side.  If  there  is  an  Emigration  Board,  I  think  that  it  should  be  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  Deakin,  giving  the  necessary  warning,  and 
at  the  same  time  pointing  out  the  necessary  advantages. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  not  an  active  question  for  us  at  present. 
We  hope  later  on  we  may  benefit  by  whatever  conclusions  the  Con- 
ference comes  to  in  the  way  of  helping  towards  emigration  from  the 
Motherland  into  the  Colonies  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr.  F.  K.  MOOR :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  agree  on  general 
lines  with  what  has  been  stated  by  my  colleagues  from  the  Cape 
Colony.  Owing  to  the  large  influx  of  men  during  the  war,  and  owing 
to  the  great  destruction  of  property  and  wealth  during  the  progress 
of  the  war,  at  the  end  of  that  crisis  we  found  South  Africa  with  a 
large  floating  population  which  we  could  not  immediately  absorb 
owing  to  the  condition  of  things  in  which  we  were,  and  we  have 
really  been  suffering  from  a  large  number  of  men  being  unable  to  get 
immediate  employment.  I  do  believe  the  day  will  come,  and  I  hope 
to  see  the  day,  when  we  shall  be  able  to  absorb  a  large  number  of 
whites  from  these  islands.  We  are  now  trying  to  reorganize  the 
whole  position  of  affairs  over  there,  and  more  or  less  to  get  our  house 
in  order,  after  what  I  have  been  describing  as  the  losses  contingent 
on  the  war.  I  also  am  very  much  impressed  with  what  has  been 
said  by  Mr.  Deakin  here  which  goes  to  show  that  the  white  man  can 
hold  his  own  under  certain  conditions  against  the  black.  I  hold 
very  strong  views  in  that  respect,  and  do  believe  that  the  white  man 
under  the  incentive  of  contract  labour  will  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  ever  has  been  attempted  yet  by  white  labour  in  South 
Africa.  We  in  South  Africa  have,  perhaps,  suffered,  from  a  plethora 
of  black  or  coloured  unskilled  labour,  which  in  my  humble  opinion 
has  been  misapplied  in  regard  to  numbers,  and  in  regard  to  which 
there  has  been  a  vast  waste  of  labour  owing  to  the  unorganized 
methods  we  have  adopted  for  employing  this  labour.  I  do  not  con- 
fine myself  to  any  particular  industry  over  there,  but  men  are  ap- 
plied in  far  greater  numbers,  as  regards  results,  than  any  other  coun- 
try that  employs  entirely  white,  more  or  less  skilled,  labour.  That 
is  so  at  every  turn  in  the  Colony  that  T  represent.  I  will  not  commit 
myself  to  numbers,  but  you  will  find  three  or  four  black  fellows  being 
used  where,  with  skilled  intelligent  white  labour,  one  man  could  do 
it.  That  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  most  strongly  in  my  visit 
to  Australia,  and  there  being  able  to  see  how  they  were  managing 
there  with  labour-saving  appliances,  and  returning  to  my  Colony, 
I  realised  how  we  were  wasting  labour  with  our  crude  forms  of  un- 
organized labour,  owing,  to  a  very  large  extent,  to  the  vast  amount 
of  unskilled  labour  that  was  at  our  doors.  Instead  of  using  brains 
and  capital  to  save  labour,  we  were  piling  on  unskilled  labour  to  do 
the  work  regardless  of  cost,  and  perhaps  in  many  instances  the  re- 
sult of  production  with  that  unskilled  labour  was  really  more  costly 
than  the  products  of  the  countries  working  with  labour  skilled  and 
properly  organized.  We  find  in  many  of  our  industries  we  are  being 
beaten  by  products  from  Australia  (which  we  can  produce 
quite  a«  well  and  in  quite  ns  large  quantities'),  owing  to  our  methods 
and  wasteful  means  of  carrying  on  those  industries.  I  do  hope  that 
the  day  will  not  bo  long  delayed  before  the  re-organization  of  our 
economic  conditions,  we  nhnll  be  aide  to  absorb  a  larger  amount  of 
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white  labour.  We  ure  doing  little  now  in  that  direction  in  the  waj  Sixth  Day. 
of  assisted  passages.  The  Government  has  contracts  with  steamers  25th  April, 
which  have  brought  down  passage  money,  and  our  Government  con-  190'- 
tributes  half  of  that  amount  in  the  event  of  any  employer  applying  Emigration, 
to  the  Government  for  any  particular  selected  emigrant  on  this  side  (Mr.  F.  E. 
of  the  water.  Owing,  however,  to  the  present  surplus  of  labour,  this  Moor.) 
provision  is  temporarily  suspended. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add.  We  feel  that  we  have  to  reorganise 
our  methods  and  our  conditions  to  bring  ourselves  up  to  the  position 
of  advancement  of  the  other  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  I  believe,  sin- 
cerely, we  shall  succeed,  and,  if  we  do,  we  have  almost  as  large  a 
field  there  for  the  settlement  of  men  of  our  colour  and  race  as  the 
other  Dependencies  with  the  Empire.  I  will  not  say  it  is  so,  perhaps, 
as  regards  Canada,  because  there  they  seem  to  have  such  a  vast  area 
of  arable  land  that  we  cannot  compare  ourselves  to  it ;  but  given  area 
for  area,  I  do  believe  we  shall  be  able  to  absorb  proportionately  our 
share  of  emigration  from  this  land. 

General  BOTHA:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  in  the  Transvaal 
our  position  is  almost  more  difficult  than  in  any  other  of  the  South 
African  Colonies.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  past  have 
dislocated  many  matters  there,  but  the  Government  since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  is  doing  its  best  to  encourage  immigration  into  the 
Transvaal.  During  the  War  many  people  came  to  the  Transvaal 
who  are  not  suitable  for  immigration  purposes,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  remain  there.  We  have  unfortunately  a  place  like  Johannesburg 
where  people  want  to  get  rich  very  soon,  and  that  is  where  the  diffi- 
culty lies  with  us  in  the  Transvaal.  I  have  a  great  faith  in  South 
Africa  and  in  the  Transvaal  as  a  country  for  a  large  population,  es- 
pecially as  regards  agriculture.  But  it  will  take  some  time  before  we 
can  put  this  thing  on  a  proper  basis.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
very  strongly  support  the  immigration  of  white  people  into  the 
Transvaal,  because  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  require  in  South 
Africa  it  is  a  large  white  population.  At  present  we  want  people 
who  have  some  means.  We  have  to-day  thousands  of  people  in  the 
country  who  have  really  no  work  to  do  and  the  Government  have  to 
employ  them  on  road  making  and  similar  matters  to  make  them  earn 
their  daily  bread.  Then  unfortunately  there  is  the  lamentable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  whites  and  whites  on  the  labour  ques- 
tion. Now  my  Government  are  of  opinion  that  we  should  as  far  as 
practicable  encourage  the  immigration  of  white  workmen  into  the 
country.  The  biggest  immigration  that  we  have  had  into  the  Trans- 
vaal has  been  that  of  Chinese,  and  I  think  we  have  between  50.000  and 
60,000  Chinamen  still  in  the  country.  I  hope  that  on  this  question 
too  we  shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding,  and  that  in 
future  instead  of  importing  yellow  labour  we  shall  have  immigration 
of  white  people  into  the  country,  because  we  feel  that  if  we  have  a 
considerable  white  immigration  into  the  country  the  money  which 
they  earn  will  be  spent  afterwards  in  building  up  the  agriculture 
of  the  country.  We  have  got  any  amount  of  scope  and  space,  and 
we  think  we  can  bear  a  population  of  millions  of  people.  The  thing 
that  we  lack  is  money  to  carry  out  this  project.  It  is  a  dry  country. 
We  must  set  large  irrigation  schemes  on  foot  and  before  we  have 
made  some  such  arrangements  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing further.  I  may  say  that  my  Government  have  under  their 
earnest  consideration  to-day  the  question  of  encouraging  more  white 
people  into  the  country  and  on  to  the  farms  and  on  to  the  land. 
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Sixth  Day.  Mr.  DEAKIN:  Might  I  point  out  this:  speaking  in  an  impromptu 
2°tl1907Pril    fasmon  to-day,  I  did  not  read  one  document  which  I  ought  to  have 

 1      read  with  reference  to  emigration,  though  I  alluded  to  it.    A  Mr. 

Emigration.  Hughes,  who  represents  the  employers  in  Queensland  who  desire  to 
(General  obtain  white  labour  for  sugar  cutting,  wrote  to  the  Emigration  Board 
Botha.)  an(j  j  referred  to  their  reply  without  quoting  it.  He  forwarded  the 
conditions  to  them.  The  conditions  are  for  the  obtaining  of  labourers, 
and  provide  that  preference  must  be  given  to  British  people  under 
all  circumstances.  Only  failing  them  can  application  be  made 
to  the  Continent.  I  am  happy  to  hear  indirectly  that  we  hope  to 
obtain  a  sufficiency  from  this  country  without  applying  at  all 
to  the  Continent,  so  far  as  the  Queensland  Government  is  con- 
cerned. However,  what  they  are  offered  is  not  contract  rates, 
though  they  may  take  these  if  they  like  afterwards,  but  regular 
terms,  which  range  from  22s.  6d.  to  25s.  a  week  with  rations  and 
accommodation,  and  for  harvesting,  25s.  a  week  with  rations,  or 
an  alternative  for  contract  cutting  by  mutual  agreement.  Of 
course  the  prices  earned  by  contract  cutting  must  not  be  measured 
by  the  price  for  day  labour.  They  are  the  earnings  of  exception- 
ally skilled  and  capable  men,  just  as  some  of  our  shearers  always 
earn  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  the  ordinary  shearers  because 
they  have  a  special  aptitude.  The  reply  of  the  Committee  was  even 
more  direct  and  unqualified  than  their  published  circular,  because  in 
answer,  Mr.  Henry  Lambert,  signing  as  Chairman,  on  the  15th  March 
last  says :  "  My  Committee  do  not  consider  that  emigrants  from  this 
"  country  are  at  all  suited  for  work  on  sugar  plantations  "—the  whole 
sugar  industry  is  swept  out — "  and  they  would  certainly  feel  it  their 
"  duty  to  warn  them  against  undertaking  such  work  in  the  tropics." 
I  think  explicitness  is  a  great  virtue;  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  official 
virtues,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  perfect  explicitness  of  that 
statement.  The  Emigration  Office  feel  it  their  duty,  owing  to  their 
own  want  of  knowledge,  actually  to  warn  British  emigrants  against 
undertaking  the  work  which  is  now  being  undertaken  successfully  by 
several  thousand  white  men  this  season.  The  industry  is  very  pros- 
perous ;  the  contract  rates  I  referred  to  are  exceptionally  high.  If  the 
whole  industry  were  conducted  on  that  Dr.  Jameson's  criticism  would 
be  quite  justified.  The  average  man  is  on  daily  wages.  I  mentioned 
those  high  rates  because  they  tend  to  withdraw  men  from  the  daily 
wage  system  to  the  contract  system,  in  which  as  a  rule,  they  get  better 
results  than  on  the  daily  system.  Otherwise  they  would  not  under- 
take it.  Only  exceptionally  qualified  men  get  the  wonderful  results 
mentioned,  which  are  of  great  value,  although  they  are  rare,  because 
they  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  attract  men  to  the  industry,  and  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  men  employed  in  the  industry  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts.  When  others  see  a  man  able  to  make  1/.  a  day  for  weeks  in 
succession,  and  return  home  with  the  result,  that  helps  to  draw  people 
in  Australia  to  this  industry.  Undoubtedly  in  every  part  of  it  this 
work  will  bo  accomplished  by  white  labour  only.  We  have  enough 
direct  experience  now  to  be  quite  satisfied  that  it  can  be  done.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  Those  exeepfional  terms  attract  people  to  it. 
The  average  men  do  not  earn  so  much,  but  the  work  is  being  done 
efficiently  by  white  labour  to-day — more  than  half  of  it.  If  my 
memory  serves  me,  I  think  nearly  three  parts  of  the  work  will  be 
done  by  white  labour  this  season.  Under  these  circumstances,  for 
a  Government  Agency  to  absolutely  warn  men  against  undertaking 
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work  which  men  are  already  doing,  and  doing  most  profitably,  cer-  Sixth  Day. 
tainly  points  to  a  very  strange  condition  of  affairs.  jam? 


Mr.  BURNS:   Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  the  Conference  has  Emigration, 
decided  unanimously  to  adopt  the  first  paragraph,  that  "  it  is  desirable  (Mr. 
"to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  Deakin.) 
"  than  to  foreign  countries."    Against  that  first  paragraph  the  Gov- 
ernment have  no  objection  to  make,  because  it  practically  connotes 
a  line  of  action  that  has  been  taken  not  only  by  the  Government  but 
by  all  the  subordinate  authorities  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  last  15  or  20  years  with  regard  to  the  direction  of,  advice 
to,  and  guidance  of  intending  settlers  in  new  countries  from  the 
Mother  Country. 

We  are  discussing  the  second  paragraph  now,  which  says :  "  That 
"  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  co-operate  with  any 
"  Colonics  desiring  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emi- 
"  grate."  That,  of  course,  brings  us  face  to  face  with  practical 
methods  and  probable  financial  schemes,  and  on  that  it  is  advisable 
that  the  view  of  the  Government  should  be  in  the  main  expressed. 
Before  it  is  expressed  it  is  advisable  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Deakin  should  be  met,  and  I  trust  mutually  satisfactorily  cleared 
away.  The  Government  think  that  as  so  many  Colonies  are  all  com- 
peting for  emigrants  from  the  same  source  it  is  very  very  difficult  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  one  without  more  or  less  damnifying  the 
others.  Up  till  now  the  Government  at  home  have  considered  it  best, 
both  to  intending  settlers  and  emigrants,  above  all  to  be  fair  to  all 
the  Colonies,  and  that  the  agencies  on  this  side  should  be  directed 
to  give  the  intending  emigrant  all  the  essential  facts  in  forming  his 
mind  and  in  advising  him  as  to  where  best  he  can  take  his  labour, 
and  adapt  his  industrial  aptitude  to  any  particular  Colonial  demand 
that  for  the  moment  is  seeking  his  labour.  Mr.  Deakin  will  pardon 
me  if  I  say  that  he  has  rather  misunderstood,  and  I  do  not  think  suffi- 
ciently appreciated,  the  extent  to  which  the  Board  of  Emigration 
have  done  this  particular  form  of  work.  If  Mr.  Deakin  will  look — as 
he  often  probably  has  looked,  but  I  would  ask  him  to  look  again — at 
many  of  the  really  excellent  specimens  of  literature  that  are  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Emigration  on  this  side,  he  will  find  we  almost  vie 
with  Canada  both  in  the  versatility  and  the  excellence  of  our  advice 
to  emigrants  and  settlers.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Deakin  and  the  Confer- 
ence that  every  step  is  taken  by  the  Board  of  Emigration  to  give  all 
the  people  in  this  country  who  intend  to  settle  elsewhere,  facts  such  as 
cannot  be  challenged,  because  the  Board  realise  that  much  of  the 
diminution  that  iu  recent  years  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  Mother  Country  to  some  of  the  Australian  Colo- 
nies, is  due  in  the  past,  either  to  private,  public,  or  semi-public  agen- 
cies misrepresenting  the  Australian  fields  of  labour,  and  to  this  infor- 
mation being  allowed  to  go  uncontradicted  or  uncorrected.  The  re- 
sult is  that  suspicion  of  certain  Colonial  fields  of  labour  has  grown 
up  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the  Board  of  Emigration  itself  being 
almost  painfully  precise  in  acquainting  people  with  what  the  real 
conditions  are.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  particular  Queensland  case 
anything  more  than  that  has  been  done.  Mr.  Deakin  was  rather  severe 
upon  the  Board  of  Emigration  for  what  I  believe  is  after  all  only  an 
exceptional  incident,  and  one  that  I  trust  may  never  occur  again.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  Mr,  Deakin,  that  the  circulars  and  hand- 
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Sixth  Day.  l>o<  ks  issued  by  the  Emigration  Office,  which  are  numerous  and  cir- 
-otlligj^.pri1'  dilate  through  many  ramifications,  are  never  issued  before  the  proofs 

  of  tnose  publications  are  previously  sent  to  the  Agents-General  them- 

Emigration.  selves;  and  in  many  cases  the  Agents-General  are  asked,  and  they  are 
Buni~ )  verjr  w^'nS'  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  respond,  to  revise  the  actual 
proofs  and  correct  the  draft  literature  and  information  which  is  sub- 
•mitted  to  them.  I  can  only  say  with  regard  to  the  Queensland  inci- 
dent, that  there  the  Home  Government,  through  its  Emigration  De- 
partment, did  what  I  think  was  nothing  but  bare  justice  to  people 
who  were  likely  to  be  attracted  to  this  particular  form  of  labour.  If 
Mr.  Deakin  would  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  the  first  notice  in 
March.  It  says:  "Free  passages  by  the  Orient  Royal  Mail  Line 
"  steamers  are  now  offered  to  bona  fide  farm  labourers,  and  their  fami- 
"  lies,  to  whom  employment  is  guaranteed  on  arrival  at  full  wages 
"  current  in  the  State.  The  Queensland  Government,  in  addition  to 
"  the  passage,  undertake  to  take  care  of  such  persons  until  they  are 
"  safe  on  the  farms  where  work  has  been  arranged  for  them.  Notifi- 
"  cation  has  already  been  given  by  the  Government  to  intending  em- 
"  ployers  that  farm  labourers  will  not  be  indented  unless  the  wages 
"  offered  are  considered  satisfactory  by  the  Executive  Government  of 
"the  State;  information  as  to  this  sum  can  now  be  obtained  at 
"  the  Agent-General's  Office,  London.  It  will  probably  save  many 
"  applicants  time  and  trouble  to  be  informed  that  as  the  Government 
"  are  indenting  this  labour  for  employers  in  the  agricultural  industry, 
"  there  is  an  implied  promise  that  the  labour  will  be  up  to  the  stan- 
"  dard  of  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  and  that  for  the  conces- 
"  sion  of  a  free  passage  and  constant  employment  on  arrival,  appli- 
cants must  come  strictly  within  these  conditions  and  must  be  what 
"  is  generally  known  as  farm  labourers,  i.e.,  healthy  men  who  have 
"  been  accustomed  to  work  at  some  form  of  farming  operations."  I 
respectfully  submit  that  that  is  a  clear,  bald,  and  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  the  conditions  under  which  the  labour  was  to  be  employed 
there.  On  April  the  12th,  shortly  afterwards,  the  Board  of  Emigra- 
tion sent  out  a  revise,  which  was  as  follow^:  "  The  Queensland  Gov- 
"  ernment  has  a  system  of  free  passages  to  bona  fide  farm  labourers 
"  and  their  families  who  are  approved  by  the  Agent-General  in  Lon- 
"  don,  and  guarantees  them  employment  in  the  State  at  full  wages; 
"  but  up  to  the  present  the  indents  for  such  passages  have  been  limit- 
"ed  to  men  willing  to  work  on  the  sugar  farms  in  the  north.  The 
"  climate  there  is  hot  and  moist."  I  gather  that  Mr.  Doakin  expressed 
the  same  view. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

Mr.  BURNS :  "  The  climate  there  is  hot  and  moist  in  the  rainy 
"  seastm  from  January  to  March,  anil  hot  and  dry  at  other  times,  and 
"  is  very  different  from  that  to  which  farm  labourers  are  accustomed 
"  in  this  country.  It  is  very  questionable,  therefore,  whether  they 
"would  be  able  to  work  on  arrival  under  the  tropical  conditions  that 
"prevail  in  North  Queensland.  The  work  of  harvesting  and  crush- 
"  ing  cane  is  still  more  trying,  and  is  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  The 
"free  passnpe  emigrant  need  net  engage  in  it  unless  he  wishes;  and 
"indeed  the  work  i-s  not  suitable  for  persons  from  this  country  who 
"  have  not  resided  for  some  time  in  the  tropics."  I  venture  to  say  that 
both  the  original  document  and  the  revision  sent  out  by  the  Board 
of  Emigration  are  in  nccord  with  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Deakin 
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himself  here.  The  Board  of  Emigration  thought  it  desirable  that  the  Sixth  Day. 
people  going  to  this  particular  tropical  sugar  belt  should  not  be  in  25t'jgQ7pri1' 

any  way  under  any  misapprehension  as  to  the  kind  of  labour  that  they   '_ 

would  have  to  do,  because  our  experience  here  is  that  one  grumbling,  Emigration, 
sore-headed,  dissatisfied  emigrant  in  a  field  of  labour,  when  he  has  (Mr. 
been  attracted  there  through  too  glowing  a  description  of  what  would  Burns.) 
happen  to  him  when  he  arrived  there,  does  more  harm  to  the  general 
flow  and  direction  of  emigration  to  that  and  other  fields  of  labour 
than  anything  you  can  possibly  conceive.  The  Board  of  Emigration, 
I  think,  with  fairness  and  impartiality,  decided  that  it  is  far  better 
to  tell  the  emigrants  even  the  unpleasant  truth,  if  it  be  the  truth, 
as  to  the  conditions  of  labour  under  which  he  can  be  employed,  than 
to  buoy  them  up  with  rosy  descriptions  that  cannot  be  realised,  of 
which,  when  communicated  back  as  it  always  is  by  letter  through  the 
discontented  one's  complaints,  the  effect  is  to  damage  that  particular 
district  for  10,  15,  or  20  years.  The  case  quoted  by  Mr.  Deakin  is 
an  evidence  in  my  judgment  of  the  great  care  and  truthfulness  and 
courage  that  the  Board  of  Emigration  has  shown  in  this  particular 
case.  I  may  say  that  the  Government  of  Queensland  have  expressed 
their  appreciation  so  much  of  circulars  and  reports  of  the  Board  of 
Emigration,  that  only  recently  this  year  they  have  ordered  25,000 
copies  of  the  Board  of  Emigration's  Handbook  oYi  the  Colony.  I  can 
only  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  Board  of  Emigration  were  well 
within  their  rights.  It  would  have  been  a  permanent  injustice  to  the 
Queensland  labour  field  unless  they  had  made  their  revise.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  incident  will  still  further  induce  the  Board  of  Emi- 
gration to  place  themselves  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  Agents- 
General  before  issuing  any  informaton,  or  making  any  correction,  or 
rectifying  any  mis-statement,  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  instruct 
the  settler  and  the  emigrant  to  find  work  under  conditions  that  will 
be  beneficial  to  him  and  we  trust  not  detrimental  to  the  Colony  to 
which  he  goes.  • 

Having  dealt  with  that  incident,  may  I  say  a  word  or  two — be- 
cause it  is  pertinent — on  the  general  question  as  to  practical  means. 
Mr.  Deakin  said  that  there  was  an  obligation  to  direct  actively  to 
the  Colonies  the  surplus  people  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  I  think 
he  suggested  passively  to  divert  people  who  intended  to  go  elsewhere 
to  places  within  the  British  Empire.  I  can  only  say  that  the  emi- 
grant decides  this  in  the  main  practically  for  himself,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  would  over-persuade  him  in  making  up  his  mind  say, 
to  go  to  Canada  as  against  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  to  that  extent 
we  would  give  his  mind  a  bias  in  a  direction  that  we  ought  not. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No  one  suggested  that. 

Mr.  BURNS :  No,  the  business  we  think,  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment is  that  as  all  the  Colonies  are  competing  for  emigrants  and  set- 
tlers practically  of  the  same  type,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  tak«  the 
claims  as  set  forth  by  the  Agents-General  themselves  who  want  those 
claims  for  labour  submitted  to  the  Old  Country.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  Agents-General  and  the  Home  Government  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  as  to  where,  how,  and  in  what  best  way  that  information 
can  be  placed  before  intending  settlers  and  emigrants,  and  I  can  as- 
sure the  Conference  that  efficient  though  the  steps  of  the  Board  have 
been  in  the  past,  we  hope  considerably  to  improve  upon  our  present 
methods  and  agencies  by  means  of  which  the  common  desire  of  this 
Conference  can  be  secured. 
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Sixth  Day.        Now,  may  I  say  a  word  about  the  type  of  emigrant.     I  know 

25tn  April,  that  Mr.  Deakin,  and  also  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Moor,  General  Botha, 
1907  •  ' 
 1       and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  I  know  it  from  practical  observation  in 

Emigration.  Canada  on  the  subject, — want  the  same  type  of  settler  and  emigrant. 
(Mr.  They  want  the  farmer,  they  want  the  good  skilled  labourer,  they 
Burns.)  want  tne  skilled  handy-man,  they  want  the  domestic  servant,  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  want  the  platelayer,  and  the  heavy  lifter,  and  the 
man  whose  physique  is  adapted  to  the  opening  pioneer  work  of  con- 
structing public  and  private  works  on  a  big  scale  in  new  countries. 
You  also  want  skilled  artizans,  mainly  of  the  building  trades.  Now, 
in  this  particular  matter,  the  Colonies,  to  a  great  extent,  can  be 
helped  by  the  Old  Country,  because  at  this  moment  we  have  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  through  reasons  that  I  need  not  go  into,  a  very  large 
number  of  men  in  the  building  trade  who  are  slack  of  employment. 
Wje  also  have,  proportionately  to  the  Colonies,  more  surplus  un- 
skilled labourers  than  any  of  the  Colonies  possess,  and  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  if  those  men  in  the  building  trades,  who  are  a  type  of 
men  that  many  of  the  Colonies  pre-eminently  want  in  opening  up  new 
countries,  were  more  closely  informed  as  to  the  colonial  requirements 
of  labour,  we  should  see  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  of  the 
building  and  similar  trades  seeking  work  in  Colonies  where  their 
work  would  perhaps*be  for  the  moment  better,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
more  regular  than  it  is  now.  But  the  supply  of  labour  must  flow 
without  preference  or  pressure  on  the  choice  of  the  individual  emi- 
grant to  wherever  he  chooses  to  go.  It  is  interesting  that  this  Con- 
ference should  know  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  when  emigra- 
tion from  the  Old  Country  has  gone  up  enormously  by  all  the 
agencies,  whether  it  be  distress  committees,  or  boards  of  guardians, 
or  private  or  public  bodies,  or  trade  unions,  or  any  other  association, 
and  there  are  nearly  1.000  agencies  in  this  country  taking  directly  or 
indirectly  an  active  part  in  sending  people  out  of  the  country,  mainly 
to  the  Colonies;  95  or  97  per  cent  of  the  total  people  that  have  left 
through  private,  public,  or  semi-public  agencies  the  Mother  Country 
for  external  Dominions  have  gone  to  Canada  or  to  the  other  Colonies. 
But  the  enormous  volume  of  emigration  that  has  gone  to  the  United 
States,  relatively  is  not  as  great  as  it  was,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing. 
For  instance,  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will 
be  pleased  to  hear,  in  1888  Canada  had  11  per  cent  of  the  emigrants 
that  left  the  Mother  Country,  and  America  had  72  per  cent;  to-day 
Canada  has  31  per  cent  and  America  47  per  cent  of  the  total.  So  that 
the  object  this  Conference  lias  at  heart,  namely  the  training  and 
directing  the  surplus  population  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Bri- 
tish Colonies  is  being  attained  without  too  much  organisation  and 
without  too  much  obvious  regulation. 

The  other  point  is  this:  I  trust  that  this  Conference  will  realise 
what  my  experience  suggests,  and  what  T  think  the  facts  inform  us 
upon,  which  is  that  over-zealous  attempts  to  get  people  to  emigrate 
very  frequently  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  very  often  attract 
the  wrong  type  of  people  to  the  right  place,  and  the  result  is  that 
disappointment  ensues,  and  the  permanent  steady  flow  of  regular 
emigration  is  damaged  thereby.  I  trust  that  the  Conference  will 
agree  with  us  that  emigration  by  settlement  of  communities  of  men 
is  not  a  desirable  thing.  The  northern  farmer  in  another  connection 
said :  ''  The  poor  in  a  loomp  is  bad,"  but  the  poor  in  a  lump  taken 
from  one  country  and  from  special  districts  and  of  a  particular  class 
to  another  is  worse.    I  do  not  care  whether  you  emigrate  bodies  of 
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rich  men  from  England  to  Canada  or  Australia,  even  if  you  can  get  Sixth  Day. 
them  all  to  live  together  in  their  new  home,  which  is  doubtful,  that 

in  itself  is  not  so  beneficial  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  spread  over  a   

large  area.  In  any  case,  to  take  large  communities  of  men  from  one  Emigration, 
district  of  England  and  to  dump  them  down  in  any  Colony  is,  in  my 

(Mr. 

judgment,  a  mistake.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  guide  and  direct  the 
individual,  let  him  go  where  his  appetite  inclines  him  to  go,  but  if 
any  attempt,  if  Dr.  Jameson  will  pardon  me  for  saying  it,  of  close 
settlement,  of  land  settlement,  of  settlement  by  communities  of  men 
such  as  philanthropic  associations  have  attempted  in  some  parts  of 
Canada  and  America,  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  mistake,  as  experience 
will  prove.  Outside  the  Doukhobors,  in  Canada,  I  have  learnt  of  no 
case  of  a  community  of  emigrants  that  was  at  all  worth  the  money 
spent  upon  it,  or  which  in  any  way  justified  the  enthusiasm  or  the 
hopes  raised  on  its  behalf. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Close  settlement  does  not  mean  large  settle- 
ments going  out.  It  could  be  very  well  carried  out  by  individual  emi- 
grants. 

Mr.  BITRXS :  Tes,  I  know,  but  that  is  a  very  risky  experiment. 
I  mean  there  should  not  be  1,000  men  from  one  part  of  England  taken 
to  some  particular  part  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  It  is  best  to  mix 
them  up.  They  have  different  tastes,  they  have  different  habits,  and 
the  tendency  ot  these  settlements,  however  large,  or,  however  small,  is 
lor  them  to  become  a  first-rate  collection  of  social  and  political  cranks, 
ending  in  failure  and  disappointment,  and  waste  of  the  money  spent 
upon  them. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Excuse  me,  there  is  some  misapprehension  as  to 
what  i  mean  by  close  settlement.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  South 
Ainca  our  land  is  in  large  areas,  and  it  is  the  large  farms  of  2,000  or 
3,000  acres,  and  so  on,  which  exist  until  we  get  irrigation,  as  men- 
tioned by  General  Botha,  so  that  we  can,  like  in  Canada  and  in  Aus- 
tralia, 1  believe,  get  a  family  to  live  on  160,  or  20,  or  10  acres  even. 
That  is  my  idea  of  close  settlement. 

Mr.  ±iUKJN!S  :  1  understand  the  point  is,  that  in  a  tropica'  or  semi- 
tropical  climate  agriculture  can  only  be  carried  on  by  irrigation  and 
more  or  less  artificial  means,  and  you  have  more  or  less  to  pack  your 
people  in  certain  areas,  because  there  the  irrigation  scheme  is.  That 
1  do  not  object  to,  but  to  ask  that  a  certain  block  of  population  should 
be  taken,  or  a  certain  class  of  population  should  be  taken  from  the  old 
country  for  that  particular  work,  in  my  judgment  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  a  mistake.  It  leads  to  industrial,  social,  mental  and  moral, 
disadvantages  that  we  need  not  enlarge  upon  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  as  to  what  the  form  of  the  co-operation 
can  be.  The  settled  policy  of  Parliament,  it  is  well  I  should  inform 
the  Conference,  has  been  not  to  vote  State  money  for  emigration. 
Although  local  bodies,  boards  of  guardians,  distress  committees,  and 
others,  have  power  and  exercise  it,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  vote  public 
and  voluntary  money  to  emigration  and  settlement,  Parliament  has 
always  been  against  a  State  subsidy  for  emigration  to  any  or  to  all  of 
the  Colonies.  1  may  give  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing  that  is 
done.  Under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act  the  distress  committees 
in  the  year  1906  sent  out  3,875  persons  at  a  cost  of  7/.  per  head,  part 
State,  part  local,  part  private  money.    In  1907  that  will  be  consid- 
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Sixth  Day.  crably  more.    The  boards  of  guardians  in  the  last  ten  years  have  sent 
25th  April,  out  3,588  children,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  these,  in  my  judgment,  are 
190''        perhaps  the  best  form  of  emigrants  and  settlers,  looking  ahead,  that 
Emigration,  the  Colonies  could  possibly  have.    Dr.  Barnardo's  agency  has  sent 
(Mr.       out  18,000,  and  nothing  pleased  me  more  when  I  was  in  Canada  than 
Bums.)      to  hear  that  of  these  18,000  children  that  had  been  sent  out,  95  per 
cent  were  not  only  doing  well,  but  were  doing  first-rate  in  many  cases 
and  more  than  satisfied  those  with  whom  they  were  settled.   It  is  in- 
teresting for  us  at  this  moment  to  know  that  even  only  last  year  there 
were  19,000  people  in  Canada  who  wrote  to  the  Canadian  Board  of 
Emigration  for  children,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  Mother  Country. 
On  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  this  Conference  might  say  :  "  But 
what  about  their  condition  '{"    On  that  I  think  this  Conference  ought 
to  be  assured  of  this  fact  that  the  people  who  have  charge  of  them 
here,  whether  they  be  guardians  or  private  or  public  agencies,  do 
everything  within  their  power  not  only  to  see  that  the  children  are 
physically  fit,  but  that  they  are  trained  and  equipped  for  their  new  life, 
and  I  know  no  form  of  diversion  of  population  that  would  be  produc- 
tive of  so  much  good  to  the  Colonies  and  to  the  Mother  Country  as  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  going  to  the  new  settlements  be- 
yond the  seas. 

I  can  only  say  in  conclusion  that  Canada,  which  has  recently  given 
no  assistance  towards  the  cost  of  passages,  has  perhaps  shown  the 
Mother  Country  and  some  of  the  other  Colonies  the  way  of  handling 
this  particular  question.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  the  way  in 
which  the  Canadian  Emigration  Authorities,  by  information,  by  cir- 
cular and  by  literature,  have  done  their  work,  and  in  so  far  as  the 
Old  Country  can  live  up  to  Canada  in  this  particular  regard,  the 
Board  of  Emigration  will  be  disposed  to  do  so.  The  Colonies  repre- 
sented here  to-day  can  rest  assured  that  if  they  care  in  any  form  to 
make  any  representation  to  the  Home  Government  as  to  what  should 
be  done,  the  Board  of  Emigration,  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  will  be  only  too  ready  to  respond  to  any  sugges- 
tion or  information  they  may  give.  The  reorganisation  of  the  Emi- 
gration Board  itself  is  under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 
The  recommendation  by  the  Settlements  Committee  that  State 
grant  for  five  years  should  be  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is 
under  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government  at  the  present 
time,  and  my  last  word  is  that  if  the  Colonies  think  that  any  of  the 
work  done  by  any  of  the  home  agencies  is  of  such  a  character  that  it 
may  be  improved  upon,  the  Government  will  be  only  too  pleased  to 
respond  to  such  advice,  suggestion,  or  infonnation,  always  relying 
upon  this  cardinal  fact  that  the  Old  Country  cannot  be  expected  to 
show  a  preference  in  the  matter  of  emigration  to  any  of  the  Colonies, 
and  will  do  her  test  to  treat  all  of  them  fairly  and  to  bring  before  in- 
tending settlers  and  emigrants  the  real  facts  of  what  the  Colonies 
offer  them.  For  the  moment  beyond  that  the  Home  Government  is 
not  disposed  to  go. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  When  this  resolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  was  first  brought  to  our  attention  I  read  here: 
"  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to  proceed  to 
"  British  Colonies  rather  than  foreign  countries.  That  the  .Imperial 
"Government  bo  requested  to  co-operate  with  any  Colonies  desiring 
*  immigrants  in  assisting  suitable  persons  to  emigrate."    As  I  have 
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stated  already  the  first  paragraph,  as  to  which  Canada  has  no  dis-  Sixth  Pay. 
senting  voice,  does  not  require  any  discussion.    But  we  thought  with  25tn  April, 
regard  to  the  second  paragraph,  that  perhaps  it  was  intended  hy  the  190'" 
Government  of  Australia  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  Emigration, 
invited  to  co-operate  financially  in  a  scheme  for  bringing  emigrants  (Sir  Wilfrid 
to  the  new  Countries  beyond  the  seas.   We  approach  this  subject  from  Lau"er-) 
the  point  of  view  of  Canada,  with  the  statement  that  we  have  no 
grievance  at  all.    At  the  present  moment  we  are  quite  satisfied  with 
our  position  in  that  regard.    In  fact,  we  have  undertaken  ourselves 
to  manage  our  own  immigration,  and  so  far,  we  have  no  reasons  to 
complain  of  the  result  of  our  efforts;    but  of  course  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  if  the  Imperial  Government  were  prepared  to  help  and 
assist  us  financially  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  co-operate  with 
them.    Listening  to  Mr.  Deakin  very  carefully  I  did  not  understand 
that  he  had  even  any  such  project  in  his  mind.    If  I  properly  ap- 
preciated the  tcnour  of  his  remarks,  he  rather  thought  thai  the  Im- 
perial Government  under  existing  circumstances  were  not  doing  all 
they  might  do,  or  were  doing  it  in  a  way  which  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  Government  of  Australia.    For  my  own  part  I  would  be  glad 
to  hear  again  from  Mr.  Deakin  what  practical  suggestion  he  has  to 
make  to  implement  what  is  contained  in  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Sir  Wilfrid,  our  difficulty  was  when  we  considered 
the  schemes  that  we  ourselves  would  like  to  see  adopted,  how  far  we 
ought  to  approach  the  Imperial  Government  with  any  definite  sug- 
gestion, inasmuch  as  they  might  consider  that  this  implied  at  all 
events  that  we  were  better  judges  of  their  business  than  they  were. 
Now  we  can  only  claim  that  at  our  end  of  the  immigration  move- 
ment we  are  entitled  to  speak  from  our  own  experience  as  to  what  we 
want.  But  as  to  the  particular  means  by  which  immigration  could 
be  fostered  here,  we  have  a  good  deal  of  hesitation.  Our  first  idea 
was  a  reform  of  existing  methods.  I  have  no  personal  quarrel  with 
the  Emigration  Board.  I  have  spoken  upon  information  supplied 
me,  and  am  not  singling  out  the  Emigration  Board  or  the  Depart- 
ment with  which  it  is  associated  from  any  other  Department.  But 
our  experience  in  Australia  is — and  it  may  possibly  be  not  confined 
to  the  Commonwealth — that  it  is  not  possible  to  constitute  a  public 
department  of  officials  for  any  purpose,  however  excellent,  of  any 
men,  however  capable,  who  will  not  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 
soon,  lose  touch  with  the  changing  conditions  of  the  practical  work 
with  which  they  were  originally  created  to  deal.  For  ourselves  it  is 
only  by  constant  Parliamentary  vigilance,  by  perpetual  Parliamentary 
criticism,  by  influence  brought  to  bear  through  the  responsible  Min- 
isters, that  we  are  able  to  keep  our  own  departments  in  some  degree 
up  to  the  requirements  of  our  own  country.  I  should  suspect  that  the 
experience  everywhere  is  the  same.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual so  much  as  it  is  the  fact  you  cannot  have  a  department  with- 
out a  system,  and  when  once  you  stereotype  the  system  you  begin  to 
check  the  individual  energy,  initiative  power  and  free  criticism  of 
the  men  engaged  in  it.  While  you  cannot  live  without  bureaucracy, 
and  while  the  democracy  needs  it  specially,  with  us  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  people  is  required  to  be  devoted  to 
our  own  departments.  We  have  to  confess  that  they  do  not  satisfy 
us.  Consequently,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  digression,  I  am  not 
trying  to  select  the  Emigration  Board  for  comments  which  I  have 
had  occasion  to  make  upon  other  departments.  There  will  always  be 
58—12 
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Sixth  Day.  differences  between  ourselves  and  our  departments.  While  depart- 
"otk  gApril,  ments  are  necessary  agencies  of  governments,  they  are  in  my  opinion 

  in  inevitable  opposition,  so  to  speak,  to  the  re-adaptations  and  fresh 

Emigration,  adaptations  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  I  do  not  say 
ifjff;  ^  that  any  one  statement  in  that  objectionable  circular  was  untrue,  but 
I  do  say  that  to  send  it  out  without  adding  the  facts  that  the  whole  of 
the  crushing  always  has  been  done  by  white  labour,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  harvesting  is  now  being  done  by  white  labour,  and  the 
whole  of  it  will  be,  is  misleading.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  sugar  cane  farm  is  now  being  done  by  small  farmers  upon 
their  own  land  who  make  an  arrangement  for  the  disposal  of  their 
cane,  yet  this  circular  might  suggest  that  white  labour  is  being  ex- 
cluded and  cannot  be  expected  to  cope  with  this  industry.  The  cir- 
cular is  bad  because  of  what  has  been  omitted.  In  that  letter  I  have 
read  there  is  an  extraordinary  intimation  that  people  need  to  be 
warned  off  from  what  white  people  are  already  doing  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  country.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  an  inexcus- 
able act.  I  do  not  put  it  stronger  than  that.  Mr.  Burns,  if  I  may 
say  so,  made  the  best  possible  defence  that  could  be  made,  and  in  so 
doing  has  discharged  the  duty  of  a  Minister,  of  speaking  for  those 
who  cannot  speak  for  themselves  much  better  than  they  could.  All 
I  can  say  is,  I  am  confident  if  Mr.  Burns  had  been  dealing  with  this 
question,  it  would  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  different  fashion.  Any 
Minister  issuing  a  circular  would  have  framed  it  in  a  different 
fashion.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  that,  but  I  must  say  there  is  a 
good  deal  to  be  expected  not  only  at  this  moment,  because  we  come 
here  to  criticise,  but  from  that  perpetual  reformation  of  departments 
which  we  find  necessary  in  Australia. — I  am  confining  my  criticism 
to  my  own  country,  because  that  cannot  possibly  give  offence — im- 
parting to  them  fresh  life  and  fresh  direction  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
touch  with  changing  circumstances.  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  need  is  just  the  same  elsewhere. 

With  a  great  deal  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said,  and  I  also  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  in  his  criticism,  I  concur.  Certainly,  when  we  ask  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  Imperial  Government,  we  ask  for  effective  co- 
operation in  directing  and  not  in  discouraging  emigration.  Then 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  implies  that  we  ought  to  specify  the  means  to  be 
employed.  We  think  a  more  effective  organisation  here  is  wanted 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  British  Government,  or  some  of  its 
Ministers,  with  that  closer  touch  with  the  various  representatives  of 
all  the  Dominions  which  Mr.  Burns  has  been  good  enough  to  fore- 
shadow for  us.  We  anticipate  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplished  by 
this  means,  and  we  confidently  expect  it  will  be  accomplished.  I  am 
sure,  as  far  as  Mr.  Burns  is  concerned,  it  will  be  done,  because  he  is 
an  active  and  practical  working  man  in  this  and  other  respects.  But 
we  go  further;  we  do  not  wish  to  press  unduly  upon  the  Imperial 
Government,  but  we  look  upon  improved  means  of  communication 
generally,  by  joint  action  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  several 
Dominions,  as  a  very  important  means,  not  only  of  assisting  emi- 
gration, but  also  trade.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  subsidies  are 
now  given  to  shipping  which  competes  with  British  shipping,  both 
for  passengers,  cargo,  and  even  emigrants.  We  have  a  line  running 
to  Australia  to-day  under  the  British  flag,  which  is  really  in  the 
main  portion  of  its  capital  and  interest,  T  understand,  a  foreign  line 
of  steamers.  We  think  encouragement  should  be  piven  to  vessels  not 
only  flying  the  British  flag,  but  actually  British,  so  as  to  enable 
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freights  to  be  cheapened,  and  passenger  rates  to  be  lowered.  It  is  Sixth  Day. 
only  upon  the  last  economy  upon  steamers  running  to  all  the  domin-  2a*'jgj£.pri'* 

ions,  or  that  should  be  encouraged  to  run  to  all  the  dominions  requir-   L 

ing  colonisation.  We  venture  to  think  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  co-  Emigration, 
operation  between  the  different  Governments  in  that  direction,  and  (Mr- 
indeed  by  improvement  of  all  the  means  of  communication,  which  eakin.) 
outside  this  chamber,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  have 
been  recently  discussing.  We  say  improved  agencies  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  ourselves,  improved  means  of  communication, 
closer  touch  with  our  fellow  colonists,  improved  shipping  services, 
cheap  and  rapid,  are  among  the  means  by  which  a  population  might 
be  attracted  to  British  countries  instead  of  to  foreign  countries.  We 
appreciate  Mr.  Burns'  criticism  of  communities  when  their  settle- 
ments are  separated  by  language  and  by  strongly-marked  customs  from 
the  rest  of  our  people,  but  communities  from  the  white  races  grouped 
together  under  one  flag,  whether  British  or  French  Canadian  or 
Africander,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  our  own  people, 
although  we  have  no  urgent  desire  for  communities,  we  are  yet  so  very 
much  in  need  of  population  that  if  it  could  only  be  obtained  by  that 
means,  we  should  be  sorry  to  disapprove  it.  We  would  be  quite  will- 
ing to  see  some  communal  settlements,  not  in  the  strict  sense,  but 
joint  efforts  for  settling  individuals  who  choose  to  group  themselves 
together  on  particular  areas  of  land.  While  we  do  not  favour  it,  we 
should  not  fear  it,  and  would  rather  face  it.  speaking  for  Australia, 
than  not  acquire  population  at  all.  It  is  only  where  the  community 
is,  so  to  speak,  kept  within  a  ring  fence  by  reason  of  language,  blood, 
habits,  and  practices,  that  we  see  grave  reason  to  apprehend  danger. 
Any  other  reasons  arising  from  the  settlement  of  communities  would 
appear  to  be  of  a  slighter  character  which  might  be  ignored.  We  wish 
the  British  Government  would  also  favour  subsidiary  educational 
means,  such  as  have  been  recently  proposed,  seeing  that  the  schools 
and  through  the  schools  the  children  in  this  country  were  brought  into 
closer  touch  with  the  realities  of  life  in  the  outer  portions  of  the  Em- 
pire. Mr.  Burns  spoke — and  I  think  so  far  as  any  of  us  know  we 
all  echo  his  commendation  of  the  transport  of  children  by  Dr.  Barn- 
ardo  and  others  to  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  That  appears  to  have  been 
a  brilliant  success.  Is  not  the  suggestion  closely  connected  that  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  should  be  sufficient  teaching 
with  regard  to  the  Dependencies  of  the  Empire,  so  that  as  the  children 
grow  up,  if  they  wish  to  make  a  choice  of  a  new  home,  they  will  have 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  that  choice.  We  are  undertaking  the 
necessary  obligaton  in  all  our  schools  of  teaching  not  only  British 
history,  but  British  geography,  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Mother  Country,  the  centre  of  our  race.  In 
the  schools,  among  the  children,  by  operating  through  your  Boards  of 
Guardians  and  other  bodies  to  whom  Mr.  Burns  referred,  by  operating 
through  a  rejuvenated  Emigration  Board  here,  associating  it  with  the 
Central  Emigration  Board  in  this  city,  by  assisting  the  means  of  com- 
munication and  particularly  shipping — these  are  among  the  methods 
which  are  open  to  the  British  Government  to  choose.  Any  or  all  of 
those  we  would  welcome,  so  far  as  Australia  is  concerned.  We  are 
prepared  to  co-operate  in  any  and  every  way  in  order  to  encourage 
emigration. 

Mr.  BURNS:  May  I  say  a  few  words  on  the  last  point  Jtr.  Deakin 
has  raised  ?    I  have  had  placed  in  my  hand  this  morning  some  post- 
58— 12J 
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Sixth  Day.   cards  received  by  the  Board  of  Emigration  from  school  children,  in 

*  19WT        response  to  a  circular  the  Board  of  Emigration  issues.    Here;are  50 

 L       or  60  postcards  from  children,  received  this  morning,  and  it  is  only 

Emigration,  typical  of  what  they  receive  :  '  Kindly  send  to  above  address  the  cir- 

(Mr.        culars  on  Canada  and  Australia." 
Burns.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  hope  you  will  not  send  the  circular  of  April  12th. 

Mr.  BURNS  :  If  we  send  the  one  of  April  12th,  I  think  we  will 
have  to  put  a  footnote  in,  that  we  omitted,  in  order  not  to  damage 
Queensland,  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  Kanakas  have  previously 
been  employed  in  this  particular  industry. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  We  do  not  mind  that  a  bit.  Put  it  in  by  all 
means.  We  are  determined  to  have  a  white  Australia,  and  mean  to 
keep  it  white.  We  have  voted  12,000/.  of  Commonwealth  money  in 
order  to  deport  those  men  comfortably  to  their  homes  and  families. 
We  believe  it  is  good  for  the  Islands  to  have  them  back,  and  good  for 
their  people  that  they  should  return  and  live  among  them.  For  our- 
selves, we  will  have  a  white  Australia,  cost  us  what  it  may.  We  are 
anxious  to  let  everyone  know  it. 

CHAIRMAN  :  There  is  one  resolution  before  the  Conference  pro- 
posed by  the  Commonwealth.  We  agree  to  the  first  part.  I  think, 
as  far  as  my  colleague  and  I  are  concerned,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
accept  the  second. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  interrupt,  I  think  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  if  that  second  part  was  more  elaborated  in 
the  direction  that  Mr.  Deakin  pointed  out,  so  that  the  public  should 
realise  what  the  resolution  really  means.  Towards  the  end  of  Mr. 
Deakin's  exposition  of  what  they  did  mean,  he  pointed  out  the  value 
of  co-operation  as  regards  shipping  and  reduction  of  freights.  I  think 
if  one  or  two  indications  were  just  enumerated  in  that  resolution  it 
would  be  of  great  use. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Surely  that  is  a  matter  to  come  up  later 
on  in  connection  with  trade  ?    I  would  not  mix  them. 

CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  take  it  up 
now. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR  :  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference,  but  it 
seems  a  pity  that  the  public  should  not  know  what  is  meant,  even  if 
it  is  only  one  or  two  headings  of  what  we  intend  by  the  co-operation. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  For  myself  I  would  support  the  resolution 
as  a  whole.  I  see  no  objection  whatever  to  it  upon  the  understanding 
that  so  far  as  the  second  paragraph  is  concerned — having  reference  to 
New  Zealand  alone,  for  which  I  am  speaking — that  the  co-operation 
would  be  upon  application  from  a  Colony. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Necessarily.  There  must  be  two  people  to  co- 
operate. If  New  Zealand  does  not  co-operate,  plainly  it  does  not 
desire  it. 

Sir  JOSKIMI  WARD  :  There  is  one  Colony  here  suggesting  co- 
opcratioii,  and  the  other  side  is  the  Mother  Country. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :   "  That  any  Colonies  desiring.  " 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  "  IV  requested  to  co-operate  with  any 
Colonics  desiring  to  co-operate."  The  understanding  is,  we  have  first 
to  express  our  wish  to  co-operate. 
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Dr.  JAMESON  :  What  it  means,  after  Mr.  Burns's  speech,  is,  Sixth  Day. 

that  this  co-operation  is  limited  to  good  wishes.  "5tl1907P"'' 

Mr.  BURNS  :  And  methods  affecting  the  distribution  of  informa-  „  '.  7. 


Dr.  JAMESON  :  And  the  Board  of  Emigration  reorganisation 
is  under  consideration  at  the  present  moment. 

CHAIRMAN  :  That  is  in  the  report  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  With  regard  to  the  subsidising  of  ships,  I 
understand  Mr.  Burns  to  say  that  Parliament  has  set  its  face  against 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  BURNS :  Tes ;  it  has  been  the  settled  policy  of  Parliament 
for  some  years. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Not  in  connection  with  the  subsidising  of  ships. 

Mr.  BURNS :  But,  in  connection  with  emigration,  not  to  grant 
votes  of  Imperial  money  for  emigration. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  But  as  regards  South  Africa,  owing  to  the 
practice  of  the  Colony  as  regards  our  contracts,  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  contracts  highly  advantageous  in  respect  of  immigration.  I 
have  no  doubt  Canada  and  Australia,  if  not  already  doing  it,  could 
use  co-operative  influences  there  which,  although  not  directly  State- 
aided,  would,  by  means  of  State  work,  be  brought  about.  I  think  it 
is  a  pity  to  simply  put  down  an  arbitrary  condition  and  say,  we  are 
going  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  What  I  think  Mr.  Moor  means,  and  very  properly, 
is  what  we  call  a  postal  subsidy.  That  assists  emigration  and  trade 
because  it  encourages  the  rapid  despatch  of  boats.  So,  while  it  is 
not  put  forward  in  Great  Britain  for  the  assistance  of  either  trade 
or  emigration,  a  postal  contract,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  help  both. 
Why  should  not  that  be  systematised  more? 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  Mr.  Moor  has  brought  it  up,  but  it  is 
a  much  more  involved  question  and  embraces  much  more  than  emigra- 
tion. I  think  with  Mr.  Moor  that  it  is  a  matter  which  ought  to  be 
taken  up  by  itself  before  the  Conference  separates.  I  would  not  limit 
it  simply  to  emigration.  There  are  many  other  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  I  am  quite  with  Mr.  Moor  on  this  point,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  things  we  should  discuss  before  we  separate. 

CHAIRMAN:  As  far  as  emigration  is  concerned,  what  is  put  in 
the  second  part  of  this  resolution,  is  a  request  to  eo-operate  generally, 
and  that  we  are  willing  to  accept.  May  I  put  it  in  this  resolution 
from  the  Commonwealth  is  accepted  by  the  Conference? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  only  objection  I  have  to  it  is 
that  it  is  too  vague. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  That  is  my  feeling. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  given  the  reasons  for  the  vagueness. 

CHAIRMAN :  Is  it  acepted  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  must  say  I  am  disappointed  as  regards  its 
present  wording.  It  is  very  indefinite.  If  we  could  specify  how  this 
could  be  done  I  think  it  would  be  of  more  practical  importance  to  us 
in  the  future. 


turn. 
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fggJhAD?jJ  Sir  JOSEPH  WAED :  I  do  not  know  what  your  method  of  work- 
"°  1907^    '   'nS  is-   I  take  it  we  would  still  go  on  through  our  High  Commissioner 

  with  the  object  of  inducing  people  to  come  out  to  our  country.  For 

E(M'r  ri,tl  R1   instance>  S''eat  powerful  and  attractive  Dominion  of  Canada, 

Moore  )  which  is  so  close  to  England  and  has  such  splendid  advantages,  with 
their  great  organisation  that  they  are  going  on  with,  we  should  all 
have  to  carry  out  our  own  work  on  our  own  account  if  we  desire  to  get 
the  class  of  people  we  require  in  our  country.  I  do  not  see  how  you 
could  set  up  the  machinery  in  the  resolution  unless  you  elaborate  it 
minutely,  so  as  to  help  your  country  or  my  country  to  get  what  we 
want.  We  are  going  to  have  the  co-opeiation  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment impartially,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Burns.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  go  on  with  our  own  work. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Perhaps  Mr.  Burns  would,  with' the  help  of  his 
Department,  draw  up  a  Memorandum  for  the  Conference,  showing 
how  best  the  tenour  of  this  resolution  could  be  carried  out,  and  also 
what  steps  the  Emigration  Department  would  take  to  discourage 
emigrants  going  from  this  country — going  to  anywhere  except  British 
Colonies. 

Mr.  BURNS :  I  think  it  may  be  taken  generally  that  consciously 
the  British  Government  has  never  discouraged  emigration  to  any 
British  Colony. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  But  without  recommending  them  to  go  to  any 
British  Colony,  your  Department  ought  to  take  up  strongly  the  posi- 
tion of  discouraging  them  from  going  to  foreign  countries,  and  to 
encourage  them  to  go  to  the  Colony  of  their  choice,  when  so  many  re- 
quire their  services. 

Mr.  BURNS:  The  Conference  has,  by  the  adoption  of  the  first 
paragraph :  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  British  emigrants  to 
proceed  to  British  Colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries,"  met 
your  point. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  No,  my  point  is  to  know  what  steps  your  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  take  to  carry  out  the  tenour  of  this  resolution. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  will  take  the  best  steps  we  can.  We  could  not 
define  them  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  BURNS :  If  those  steps  can  be  improved  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  the  Colonies. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  Conference  is  obliged  to  Mr. 
Burns  for  his  address  to  us  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  am  very  happy  to  support  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
in  recognising  the  kindness  and  frankness  of  the  Minister's  address 
this  morning. 

NATURALIZATION. 

Nuturali-  CHAIRMAN:  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  naturalization  to 
zation.  which  we  now  pass  I  may  remind  you  that  we  sent  out  in  December 
last  certain  papers  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  the  Home  Secretary 
is  here  to-day  to  make  a  further  statement  to  you  and  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  the  Conference  might,  perhaps, 
deal  with  this  subject  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  HKRBERT  GLADSTONE:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  we 
are,  I  take  it,  in  general  agreement  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  attain 
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uniformity  in  this  matter  by  Imperial  legislation  as  far  as  possible.  Sixth  Dav. 
We  recognise  that  this  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  25th  April, 
Colonies.  Experience  and  scientific  observation  have  taught  us  much  19(>'" 
on  the  subject,  but  here  in  this  country  we  have  a  dense  established  Naturali- 
population,  and  the  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  connection  with  zation. 
naturalization  are  not  likely  to  be  of  a  critical  nature.  To  the  Colo-  (Mr. 
nies  with  their  vast  unfilled  territories,  we  recognise  that  questions  of  Q^jg^p  i 
immigration  and  naturalization  admittedly  must  be  of  the  greatest 
moment.  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  propose  to  deal  with  the  main  con- 
sideration and  to  avoid  for  the  present  the  subsdiary  points,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  when  you  disturb  the  seemingly  quiet  surface  you 
very  soon  find  that  there  are  a  series  of  rocks  and  shoals  in  law  and 
other  directions  in  connection  with  this  question.  The  draft  Bill  cir- 
culated as  a  basis  for  this  discussion  I  need  not  say  we  have  no  desire 
to  rush  in  any  sense  at  all.  It  has  been  prepared  for  this  discussion, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  discussion  will  be  full  in  every  way.  Our 
wish  in  seeking  uniformity  is  to  cover  by  the  Act  which  we  have  in 
prospect  as  completely  as  possible  all  the  ground  which  is  common 
to  us  all,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  the 
Bill  itself  re-enacts,  consolidates,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  amends  the 
existing  law.  In  its  construction  we  proceeded  from  the  circumfer- 
ence to  the  centre  rather  than  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
First  and  foremost,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  fact  that  the  Bill  proposes  to  remove  two  principal 
anomalies  which  have  for  a  long  time  caused  irritation  and  incon- 
venience, both  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  Mother  Country.  First  of 
all,  as  the  law  now  stands,  a  certificate  of  naturalization  can  only  be 
granted  in  the  United  Kingdom — excepting  the  case  of  a  person  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown — to  a  person  who  has  resided,  and  intended  to 
reside,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  he  intends  to  go  to  the  Colonies, 
however  closely  associated  he  may  be  with  British  interests  and  Bri- 
tish life  generally,  he  cannot  be  naturalised.  Therefore  it  comes  to 
this,  that  a  wish  on  the  part  of  this  person  to  go  to  the  Colonies  in 
itself  becomes  a  disqualification.  Conversely,  if  a  man  in  the  Colonies 
is  indentified  with  Colonial  interests,  even  if  he  is  naturalised  in  that 
Colony,  he  cannot  qualify  if  he  comes  to  the  Mother  Country  until  he 
has  resided  here  for  five  years.  So  that  his  Colonial  connection  is 
again  a  disqualification  for  a  period  of  five  years  during  which  he 
cannot  become  a  British  subject.  Our  view  is  that  these  anomalies 
are  totally  opposed  to  the  principle  of  unity  and  solidarity  within  the 
Empire  with  regard  to  this  matter.  We  propose  to  deal  with  this  in 
clause  7  of  the  Bill,  which  provides  that  :  "  An  alien  who  within  such 
"  limited  time  before  making  the  application  hereinafter  mentioned  as 
"  has  been  under  any  Act  hereby  repealed  or  may  be  allowed  by  the 
u  Secretary  of  State,  either  by  general  order  or  on  any  special  occasion, 
"  has  resided  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  for  not  less  than  five  years 
"  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  not  less  than  five  years, 
B  and  he  intends,  when  naturalised,  either  to  reside  in  His  Majesty's 
"  Dominions,  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown,  may  apply  to  the  Secretary 
"  of  State  fo^  a  certificate  of  naturalization."  It  is  in  its  general 
terms  taken  from  the  Act  of  1870,  but  substituting  "  His  Majesty's 
'•'  Dominions  "  for  "  the  United  Kingdom."  In  that  way  we  propose  to 
entirely  remove  this  particular  anomaly.  The  second  leading  anomaly 
to  which  I  have  alluded  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  certificate  of 
naturalization  granted  in  a  Colony  takes  effect  only  in  that  Colony. 
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Naturali- 
zation. 

(Mr. 
Herbert 
Gladstone.) 


We  propose  to  remove  that  by  clause  26  of  the  Bill,  the  effect  of  which 
in  brief  is  this,  that  where  conditions  of  naturalization  in  a  Colony 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  required  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
an  Order  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  may  enab'e  that  certificate 
granted  in  that  Colony  to  have  effect  throughout  the  Empire.  That 
provision  produces  two  main  results;  a  certificate  granted  in  the 
Colonies  in  that  prescribed  way  becomes  valid  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  becomes  valid  in  other  Colonies.  By  the 
first  result  the  second  great  anomaly  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
removed. 


Mr.  DEAKIN: 
colonies.  " 


"  Colonies  "  covers  more   than  "  self-governing 


Mr.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE  :  That  is  quite  true.  I  am  talk- 
ing in  general  terms  now.  That  point  certainly  requires  elucidation 
"and  discussion;  and  other  similar  points,  for  instance,  as  an  illustra- 
tion the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Governor  "  in  the  Bill.  Points  of  that 
sort  will  require  further  discussion.  I  am  only  dealing  now  with  the 
general  drift  of  our  proposals.  I  think  then  that  so  far  as  the  re- 
moval of  these  anomalies  is  concerned,  we  do  provide  a  certain  basis 
of  principle  for  an  Imperial  Naturalization  Law.  The  second  result 
of  clause  26,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  namely,  that  a  certificate  given 
in  the  Colonies  is  valid  in  other  Colonies,  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  criticism  in  the  Memorandum  which  we  have  received 
from  the  Cape  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. His  point  is  that  the  Imperial  law  i--  too  lax  to  be  accepted  as 
a  test  of  adequate  conditions  of  naturalization  in  the  Colony;  and  he 
develops  the  criticism  in  two  directions.  He  points  out  that,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  absolute,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  law  to  prevent  in  the  Mother  Country  a  certificate  of  natura- 
lization being  given  to  undersirables  who  might  even  be  criminals,  and 
in  the  second  place  to  persons  of  non-European  descent.  In  passing, 
I  might  perhaps  observe  one  remark  in  the  Memorandum.  The  Cape 
Attorney-General  noted  that  at  the  time  the  Memorandum  was  written 
there  was  no  Act  dealing  with  the  immigration  of  aliens  in  this  coun- 
try. Since  then,  as  is  well  known,  an  Act  has  been  passed,  and  cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  undesirables  that  Act  has  had  a  considerable 
operative  force,  and  it  does  arm  the  Government  with  large  powers  to 
deal  with  aliens  who  are  found  guilty  of  crime  in  this  country  ;  and 
under  that  Act  we  have  got  rid  of  a  large  number  of  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  unsatisfactory  persons.  So  we  are  so  much,  at  any  rate,  to 
the  good  in  that  matter.  Perhaps  I  may  here  deal  with  the  point  that 
the  law  of  this  country  is  lax,  or  rather  that  the  practice  under  the 
law,  the  administration  of  it,  is  lax,  because  that  is  what  it  comes  to. 
I  may  just  briellv  describe  to  the  Conference  what  our  action  is  in 
regard  to  this  matter  in  my  Department.  Every  applicant  for  a  certi- 
ficate has  to  give  four  references  as  to  his  character,  and  he  has  to 
give  a  fifth  as  to  his  residence.  In  every  single  case  the  most  minute 
inquiries  are  made  as  to  his  character,  his  position,  his  antecedents, 
and  his  intentions.  Of  course,  the  inquiries  are  made  in  various 
directions,  and  whenever  there  is  any  necessity  we  make  the  inquiries 
through  the  police,  who  are  the  most  convenient  agents  at  out  disposal 
in  the  matter.  We  also  lay  down  certain  tests  which  we  require  the 
applicants  to  pass;  for  example,  we  have  the  general  test  that  the  man 
iiiii-t  he  able  to  read  and  write.    We  hold  that  he  has  not  a  real  claim 
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to  the  advantages  of  citizenship  unless  he  is  able  to  read  and  write  sixth  Da* 
English.  Although  there  may  be  a  solitary  occasion  or  two  in  which  25th  April, 
some  exception  is  made  to  that,  that  is  the  general  rule  on  which  we 
act.  Then  there  is  also  a  fee  to  be  paid,  if  the  alien  is  generally  satis-  Naturali- 
factory,  of  5/.,  before  he  can  get  his  certificate.  If  there  is  any  sus-  zation. 
picion  of  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  man,  that  suspicion  has  to  be  g^^jj"'  (- 
dissipated  as  a  conditon  precedent  to  his  obtaining  his  certificate  ;  Gladstone.) 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  criminal  has  been  naturalised  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  course,  we  maintain  whatever  may  be  said  about  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  that  in  effect  our  administration  of  it  is  by  no 
means  lax,  and  would  fulfil  with  regard  to  undesirableness  and  crime 
the  requirements  which  are  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. But  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  consider  whether  certain 
classes  of  criminal  undesirables  might  not  be  named  in  the  Bill  as 
being  disqualified  for  naturalization.  That  is  a  matter  which,  we 
should  be  very  glad  to  consider,  and,  in  fact,  to  put  it  briefly,  we 
might  see  how  far  we  could  express  in  law  what,  in  fact,  has  been  our 
practice  in  its  administration  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the 
second  point  of  the  Cape  Attorney-General,  namely,  his  reference  to 
persons  of  non-European  descent,  in  this  country  we  have  admitted 
extremely  few  persons  of  non-European  descent.  It  is  a  point,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned  here,  which  is  not  at  all  serious;  and  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Conference  that  Natal,  which  has  by  law  excluded 
non-Europeans  from  naturalization,  has  accepted  the  United  King- 
dom's certificates  as  valid.  A  point  has  been  raised  in  the  Cape 
Attorney-General's  Memorandum  with  regard  to  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  Crown  Colonies  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  says  it  is 
a  vital  consideration  that  Hong  Kong,  a  Crown  Colony,  has  no  na- 
turalization law,  and  that  the  Straits  Settlements  require  no  stated 
period  of  residence,  so  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  Chinaman  land- 
ing there  and  at  once  getting  his  letters  of  naturalization,  and  if  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  is  adopted,  that  it  shall  suffice  to 
declare  intention  to  reside  within  the  Dominion,  that  Chinaman  can 
at  once  proceed  to  South  Africa,  and  can  only  be  shut  out  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Of  course,  that  is  a  point  that  requires  very  serious  con- 
sideration, but  I  would  suggest  with  regard  to  it  that  the  Order  in 
Council  under  these  circumstances  would  not  be  made,  because  the 
conditions  locally  would  not  be  so  satisfactory  as  the  conditions  which 
prevail  in  this  country,  which  would  be  the  test.  The  test  really  would 
be  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  this  country,  and  not  the  condi- 
tions which  might  prevail  in  Hong  Kong  or  the  Straits  Settlements 
or  any  other  Crown  Colony.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Conference  on 
this  point,  which  is,  as  I  quite  understand  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  this  Draft  Bill,  that  before  an  Order  in  Council  is 
issued  there  would  be  ample  opportunity  to  consult  the  Colonial 
Governments  concerned:  and  through  the  machinery,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  by  the  establishment  of  a  Secre- 
tariat, we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernments concerned,  as  to  whether  the  conditions  of  the  certificate 
were  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  like  to  go  into  further  details  at  this  stage.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  consider  any  suggestion.  A  number  of  detailed  suggestions 
were  made  in  the  Cape  Attorney-General's  Memorandum,  most  of 
which  have  been  dealt  with  and  embodied  in  the  draft  Bill ;  so  that 
it  is  proposed  to  assimilate  those  suggestions  which  are  now  the  law 
in  most  Colonies  with  our  own  law.    We  recognise  the  force  and 
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justice  of  the  claim  of  the  Colonial  Governments  to  deal  with  special 
difficulties  which  affect  them  in  varying  ways,  and  with  which  the 
Home  Country  is  not  directly  concerned,  or  with  which  it  is  not 
desirable  or  possible  for  us  to  deal  ourselves.  I  would  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  outstanding  points,  points  for  the  most  part  of  detail,  but 
still  of  very  important  detail,  should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  a 
committee.  Our  desire  is  to  make  the  Imperial  Law  as  comprehen- 
sive and  acceptable  to  the  Empire  as  possible,  and  we  seek,  in  short, 
willing  agreement  on  a  basis  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  local 
necessities  and  the  legitimate  desires  of  all  the  individual  Colonial 
Governments  which  are  concerned  in  this  question.  I  therefore  would 
venture,  Lord  Elgin,  to  suggest  that  this  Bill  might  be  referred  to  a 
Committee,  so  that  its  details  may  be  thoroughly  considered  by  repre- 
sentative men,  and  I  would  propose  to  move  a  resolution  which  runs 
thus :  "  That,  with  a  view  to  attain  uniformity,  so  far  as  practic- 
"  able,  an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  consider  further  the  question  of 
"  naturalization,  and  in  particular  to  consider  how  far  and  under 
"  what  conditions  naturalization  in  one  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dom- 
"  inions  should  be  effective  in  other  parts  of  those  Dominions,  a  sub- 
"  sidiary  Conference  to  be  held  if  necessary  under  the  terms  of  the 
"  resolution  adopted  by  this  Conference  on  the  20th  April  last." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  That  is,  perhaps,  as  far  as  this  Con- 
ference would  propose  to  go.  It  is  a  very  complicated  question,  and 
I  think  it  advisable  to  have  a  discussion  upon  it. 

■  CHAIRMAN:  You  wish  to  discuss  it  further? 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  so.   It  is  most  important  and 
most  complicated. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  certainly  ought  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE :   It  is  very  complicated. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  submitted  this  resolution  strictly  in  the  terms 
of  the  decision  of  the  Conference  the  other  day  with  regard  to  our 
future  organisation,  so  that  it  might  be  carried  out  on  those  lines, 
namely,  that  we  should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  an  inquiry  was 
made  at  a  subsidiary  Conference  held  as  soon  as  the  inquiry  might 
be  ready.  We  put  it  before  you  just  now  in  case  on  those  terms  the 
Conference  did  not  wish  to  discuss  it  further  at  this  meeting,  it  be- 
ing a  very  technical  matter,  but  of  course  if  the  Conference  does 
desire  it,  wo  must  try  and  arrange  another  day. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Could  it  be  adjourned  to  one  day  next  week, 
when  we  might  have  a  copy  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  told  us? 

CHAIRMAN:  We  cannot  discuss  it  next  week. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  general  dis- 
cussion upon  it. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  that  general  discussion  might  be  at  a  later 
period,  and  then  we  shall  have  before  us  a  copy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 

address. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  this  matter  went  to  a  Committee  before 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  't,  there  are  some  points  of 
material  Importance  certainly,  to  New  Zealand,  which  I  should  have 
no  opportunity  of  dealing  with.  I  wish  to  deal  with  them,  though 
I  can  do  so  briefly,  because  it  is  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
matter  and  the  proposals  outlined  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  some  respects 
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are  of  a  very  far  reaching  character  so  far  as  my  country  is  con-  Sixth  Day. 

cerned.  25th  APril> 

190< . 

Mr.  HERBERT  GLADSTONE :  May  I  say  that  I  did  not  form-   

ally  move  the  resolution  with  a  view  to  avoid  a  general  discussion  Naturali- 

r  -i-riii  ii  i.  zation. 

before  we  got  to  it,  but  1  thought  that  as  the  hour  was  now  late  it  (gir  j^p^ 

might  be  desirable  to  put  my  general  suggestion  before  the  Conference  Ward.) 

so  that  you  should  be  in  possession  at  any  rate  of  our  views  in  the 

matter,  and  then  the  Conference  could  take  what  course  it  thought 

desirable. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  the  Conference  adjourns  on  this  matter,  and 
the  actual  day  to  be  fixed  for  that  discussion  to  be  left  open. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  3.30. 
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-5'>i  -IP"!  MINUTES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  A  DISCUSSION  BETWEEN 
THE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  AND  OTHERS 
REPRESENTING  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TREASURY  AND  CER- 
TAIN MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Held  at  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  Thursday,  25th  April,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakix,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
Cape  Colony. 

General  the  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  KC,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Macartney,  Deputy  Master  of  the 
Mint. 

Mr.  Walter  Runcimax,  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O..  Permanent  Financial 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List. 
Sir  George  Murray,  K.C.B.,  Permanent  Administrative  Secretary 

to  the  Treasury. 

Sir  Henry  Primrose,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

Inland  Revenue. 
Mr.  W.  Blain,  C.B.,  and  other  Officials  of  the  Treasury. 

}lr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G., 

Joint  Secretary. 


double  income  tax. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  I  thought  that,  per- 
haps, the  most  convenient  point  to  begin  with,  subject  to  your  opinion, 
was  the  double  payment  of  income  tax.  It  touches  you  most,  Dr. 
Jameson,  and  you  also,  Mr.  Deakin. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Very  much  indeed,  and  it  will  affect  General 
Botha  very  much  more  than  it  does  us,  or  will  presently. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  It  does  not  just  now, 
Dr.  Jameson;  perhaps  you  had  better  open  that  topic  if  it  is  con- 
venient to  you. 

Dr.  JAMKSON:  ~S\r.  Asquith.  we  have  stated  and  restated  this 
case  frequently  and  I  think  it  is  fairly  rightly  stated  in  our  resolu- 
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tion:  "That  it  is  inequitable  that  income  tax  be  levied  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom  on  profits  made  in  the  British  Colonies  and  possessions, 
"  upon  which  income  tax  has  been  paid  in  such  Colonies  or  posses- 
sions, and  it  i.s  equally  inequitable  that  income  tax  be  paid  in  any 
"  British  Colony  or  possession  on  profits  made  in  the  United  King- 
"  dom  upon  which  income  tax  has  been  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
"  and  that  representations  be  made  in  the  Federal  Government  to 
"  urge  the  repeal  of  enactments  imposing  double  income  tax  on 
"British  subjects  bv  the  laws  of  the  separate  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain." 

I  think  you  will  remember.  Mr.  Asquith,  that,  about  eight  months 
ago  when  I  was  at  home,  the  De  Beers  Company  came  and  put  the 
case  before  you,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  afterwards  and 
we  got  at  that  time  what,  I  am  afraid,  we  rather  expected  to  get — 
an  absolute  non  possumns.  We  recognise  that  judgment  has  been 
given  against  us  in  the  test  case  of  De  Beers  by  all  the  various  courts 
going  up  to  the  highest,  so  that,  of  course,  as  the  law  stands,  we  re- 
cognise that  we  are  liable.  What  we  ask  is — and  it  is  a  very  large 
"  ask, "  no  doubt — that  there  should  be  legislation  introduced  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  altering  the  law.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
our  people  can  get  relief  at  all.  At  present  the  position  turns  on  the 
difference  as  to  where  profits  are  earned  and  where  they  are  spent 
practically,  and  we  know  that  we  can  only  get  relief  from  this  double 
income  tax  upon  income  which  is  earned  in  the  Colony,  or  in  General 
Botha's  case,  where  he  has  not  got  an  income  tax  at  present  but  pro- 
bably may  have  later  on,  if  in  any  case  the  monev  is  actually  earned 
in  the  Transvaal,  when  there  are  various  shareholders  outside  the 
Transvaal,  not  only  here,  but  abroad — I  mean,  not  only  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  Europe  generally — and  General  Botha  takes  the 
view  which  we  take  in  Cape  Colony,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  taxa- 
tion on  those  earnings,  it  ought  to  go  to  the  State  in  which  the  earn- 
ings are  created. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  elaborate  the  case.  It  is  simply  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Exchequer  can  see  its  way  to  introduce  such  legislation  as 
would  exempt  us,  in  Companies  where  the  whole  production  takes 
place  within  our  Colony,  from  the  taxation  of  shareholders  living 
there.  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  the  thing,  as  to  shareholders  liv- 
ing in  the  Colony  itself,  and  as  to  people  living  in  England.  The 
usual  method  of  collection  at  the  present  moment  is  that  the  Com- 
pany deducts  the  total  income  tax.  whether  in  the  Colony  or  in 
England,  from  the  total  amount  of  profits  earned,  and.  therefore,  the 
Colonial  shareholder  is  hit  twice  in  our  case,  and  we  think  he  ought 
not  to  be;  and  the  same  in  General  Botha's  case.  Representations 
have  been  made  from  the  foreign  shareholders  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  De  Beers  Company  where  the  test  case  took  place  against  it. 
Of  course,  the  Colonial  shareholder  also  feels  it,  and  he  has  mad*1 
violent  protest  against  it. 

There  is  the  point,  possibly,  that  abroad  or  in  the  United  King- 
dom where  money  is  spent  and  the  man  living,  he  may  have  to  pay  his 
income  tax,  but  surely  for  the  Colonies  themselves,  for  the  individual 
Colonial  shareholder,  it  seems  to  be  inequitable  that  he  should  be 
taxed  for  money  earned  when  those  earnings  are  spent  within  the 
Colony  itself.  Perhaps  he  never  visits  anywhere  except  in  the  Colony, 
and  yet  he  has  to  pay  this  tax  to  the  English  Government  besides  the 
ordinary  taxation  he  has  to  pay  in  his  own  country. 

There  is  a  small  point  also  which  was  brought  forward  at  that 
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time,  that  supposing  the  companies  did  not  practically  collect  the  in- 
come tax  for  the  Imperial  Government  here  and  that  they  had  to  col- 
lect it  from  the  individual  shareholder  themselves,  which,  of  course, 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  company,  then  probably  the  Treasury 
here  would  lose  a  good  deal  of  money.  That  is  merely  a  small  side 
issue,  and  roughly  the  position  is  that  I  wish  to  press  upon  you,  if 
you  see  your  way  to  it,  that  legislation  should  be  brought  in  so  as 
to  remove  this  inequitable  tax,  as  we  consider  it  to  be,  on  the  Col- 
onial shareholders. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  (to  General  Botha)  : 
Have  you  anything  to  say  upon  this  topic? 

General  BOTHA  :  No,  except  that  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  You  associate  your- 
self with  what  has  been  said  ? 

General  BOTHA  :  Yes. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  It  does  not  interest 
you,  Mr.  Deakin  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Certainly,  it  interests  us  because  there  is  a  double 
tax.  It  interests  us  quite  as  much  as  it  does  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire,  but  we  have  not  pressed  it  further  because  we  understood  (I 
hope  I  may  be  undeceived)  that  your  mind  was  absolutely  made  up 
about  it,  and  that  there  was  no  chance  of  our  being  exempted.  That 
is  our  position. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  Of  course,  as  Dr. 
Jameson  knows,  he  and  I  have  talked  about  this  before. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  here  now,  and  he  may  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  do  not  know  what  you  have  been  dis- 
cussing, but  we  have  had  an  important  question  of  what  we  think  is 
dual  taxation  up  very  frequently  in  our  country,  as  to  whether  there 
was  a  possibilty  of  reciprocity  where  your  people  come  out  who  are 
paying  income  tax  legitimately  here,  and  may  reside  for  a  time  in  our 
country  till  the  arrival  of  the  period  for  collecting  income  tax  ;  they 
invariably  complain  when  asked  to  pay  income  tax  in  our  Colony,  and 
we  have  that  reversed  of  course  ;  people  from  New  Zealand  come  to 
the  Old  Country,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  the  position  of  saying  that  we  shall  not  charge  an  Englishman  resi- 
dent in  our  country  who  pays  income  tax  if  you  say  the  same  to  a 
New  Zealander  resident  who  comes  to  England.  If  we  could  arrive  at 
a  mutual  understanding  upon  that  point  it  would  be  very  satisfactory 
to  us.   I  admit  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  do,  but  that  is  rather  a  different  point  from  the  one  Dr.  Jameson 
hui'  raised.  1  will  take  a  typical  case,  the  case  of  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany which  has  been  held  liable  to  income  tax  here,  and  I  may  point 
out  that  the  tax  is  a  tax,  not  upon  the  shareholders,  but 
upon  the  profits  of  the  Company;  of  course,  indirectly  no 
doubt  in  the  long  run  it  is  a  tax  which  falls  on  the 
individual  shareholders,  but  the  tax  is  collected  here  upon  the 
profits  made  by  the  Company,  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  company 
lias  been  held  liable  is  no  new  ground,  it  is  quite  as  old  as  our  in- 
come tax  legislation.  It  is  that  the  Company  lias  been  found  in  point 
of  fact  to  be  resident  here,  that  is  to  say,  that  although  the  mines 
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which  it  owns,  and  the  operations  for  working  those  mines  are  carried  25th  April, 
on  in  South  Africa,  what  the  Courts  have  held  to  he  the  head,  the  190'- 
controlling  power,  the  directing  power,  the  brains,  and  the  nerve  Double 
centre  of  the  Company  is  here  in  London,  or  at  least  within  the  juris-  Income 
diction  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  is  always  a  question  in  each  (c^J^^n 
case,  a  pure  question  pf  fact,  whether  that  criterion  is  or  is  not      0f  ^e°r 
satisfied.  Exchequer.) 

There  are  a  great  many  companies  carrying  on  operations,  for 
instance,  in  the  Transvaal,  a  great  many  gold-mining  companies  of 
which  that  cannot  be  said,  where  the  directing  power,  the  real  head 
and  centre  and  directing  power  is  not  here,  but  is  in  the  Transvaal, 
the  spot  where  the  physical  operations  of  mining  are  carried  on,  and 
wherever  that  is  the  case  the  Imperial  income  tax  is  only  exigible  from 
any  part  of  the  profits  which  is  remitted  to  this  country,  and  actually 
received  here.  It  is  only  when  in  point  of  fact  the  Courts  come  to  the 
determination  with  regard  to  a  particular  company,  that  the  head  and 
centre  of  the  operations  are  here  that  the  Company  is  regarded  as  in 
point  of  law  resident  or  domiciled  here,  that  the  whole  of  its  profits 
comes  within  the  reach  of  the  income  tax  law.  It  is  open  to  any 
company  to  alter  its  arrangements  in  that  respect  if  it  is  to  its  interest 
to  do  so,  but  so  long  as  the  company  conceives  it  to  be  in  its  interests 
to  carry  on  the  main  directing  power  of  its  operations  within  the  area 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  matter  which  is  entirely  within  its  discre- 
tion to  determine  one  way  or  the  other,  it  has  always  been  the  law — 
it  is  no  new  law — in  this  country  that  the  whole  profits  made  as  the 
result  of  that  company's  operations  are  subject  to  income  tax  here  and 
the  profits  of  the  company  as  a  whole  are  liable  to  be  so  charged. 

I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  will  effect 
any  change  in  that  principle  of  law.  To  do  so  would  be  to  deprive  our- 
selves here  of  an  amount  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  offhand  to 
calculate,  and  also  it  would  be  to  fly  entirely  in  the  face  of  the  princi- 
ple of  our  income  tax  law,  which  is  that  wherever  a  person,  a  natural 
person  or  an  artificial  person,  chooses  for  purposes  of  his  or  their  own, 
to  domicile  themselves  in  this  country,  to  take  the  advantage  of  our 
laws  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  on  their  trade,  they  are  proper  sub- 
jects of  taxation,  and  we  cannot  discuss  the  question  amongst  whom  in 
what  part  of  the  world  the  ultimate  profits  are  divided. 

We  have  many  such  cases,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  Colo- 
nies; we  have  many  more  cases  in  connection  with  foreign  countries. 
In  South  America,  as  Dr.  Jameson  knows,  we  have  a  great  many 
South  American  railways,  and  although  the  whole  operation  of  the 
railway  as  a  railway  is  carried  on  in  South  America,  the  capital  has 
been,  as  a  rule,  very  largely  subscribed  here,  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors meets  here,  and  the  operations  of  the  company  are  carried  on  here. 
We  tax  those  companies,  although  they  are  South  American  companies 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  De  Beers  is  a  Cape  Colony  Company. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAKD  :  Do  you  tax  in  that  case  the  individual  in 
London  on  the  profits  of  the  Company  ? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  No,  we  tax  the  Com- 
pany upon  its  profits.  We  take  the  profits  of  the  Company  and  tax 
them. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Then  does  the  individual  upon  his  annual 
income  again  pay  on  a  proportion  of  these  profits? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  No;  if  the  indvidual 
has  a  claim  for  abatement  or  anything  of  that  kind  that  is  another  n  at- 
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25thl9n-Pri''  t<  r'  We  taS  ^e  pronts  °^  tlle  Company,  and  then  the  Company  hands  on 
 _1  the  burden  of  the  liability,  no  doubt  to  the  individual  shareholder  by  de- 
Double  ducting  from  the  dividend  which  would  otherwise  be  payable  to  him 
ITa™C      his  proportion  of  the  income  tax.    The  thing  we  have  to  deal  with 

(Chancellor  ^e  taxaD^e  entity,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  is  not  the  individual 
of  the      shareholder;    we  have  no  concern  with  him;    it  is  the  Corporation, 

Exchequer.)  the  artificial  person  who  is  making  the  profits,  and  who,  being  a  per- 
son now  under  our  law  resident  here,  is  subject  to  our  income  tax 
law.  It  does  not  matter  whether  he  owns  a  mine  in  Siberia  or  a  rail- 
way in  South  America  or  a  mine  in  New  Zealand  or  South  Africa, 
the  law  is  applied  quite  impartially  to  all  and  it  is  always  a  question 
of  fact  in  each  particular  case  whether  the  constitution  and  the  mode 
of  management  of  the  Company  is  such  as  to  make  it  effectively  and 
actually  resident  for  the  purpose  here.  If  it  chooses  to  transfer  its 
head,  its  centre,  its  brain  and  nerve  power,  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world  so  that  it  is  no  longer  in  point  of  fact  resident  here,  then,  of 
course,  our  claim  for  income  tax  ceases,  but  in  that  respect  the  case 
of  the  Company  is  exactly  like  that  of  the  natural  person;  either  the 
one  or  the  other  have  to  be  resident  here  and  to  carry  on  the  main 
directing  power  of  their  operations  here  to  render  themselves  liable 
to  Imperial  income  tax. 

I  do  not  think  that  consistently  with  the  general  principles  which 
pervade  and  underlie  the  whole  of  our  income  tax  law  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  make  a  distinction  in  that  respect,  so  that  I  am  afraid 
on  that  point  I  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  likely  to  alter  the  policy  which  has  now  been  persistently  and 
consistently  pursued  for  more  than  60  years. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  has  just  raised  a  point,  Mr.  Asquith.  that 
made  us  hope  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  something  being  done. 
We  are  certainly  not  here  to  look  after  the  interests  of  South  America 
or  these  various  places  you  have  referred  to.  There  is  that  awful 
word  ''Preference"  which  comes  into  this  like  many  other  things  and 
we  are  realising,  as  we  are  all  here  now,  that  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
partnership  in  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire  is  becoming  more 
emphasised,  and  I  cannot  see  a  better  example  of  partnership  than  if 
we  differentiated  between  the  foreigner  and  the  various  Colonies  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  May  I  interrupt  you 
one  moment  ?  I  suppose  a  very  considerable  number  of  the  share- 
holders in  the  He  Beers  Company  are  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
are  they  not? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  the  shareholders,  but  then  you  told  us  you 
are  not  dealing  with  the  shareholders,  but  with  the  Company,  the 
corporate  body. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  The  shareholders  are 
the  people  who  would  ultimately  benefit,  when  you  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  preference.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
pany are  carried  on  in  South  Africa,  but  who  are  the  people  receiving 
the  dividends? 

Dr.  .TAMKSOX:  I  do  not  eare  much  who  receives  the  dividends 
or  how  much  they  receive,  but  I  do  eare  that  a  big  Company  in  a 
British  Colony  should  bo  as  successful  as  possible,  and  I  feel  that  the 
success  of  any  other  Companies  following  in  its  wake  would  be  more 
assured  if  this  great  benefit  was  given  to  them  as  a  portion  of  the 
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Empire,  leaving  out,  as  you  said  yourself,  the  shareholder,  and  we  do  25th  April, 
not  care  what  the  shareholder  gets.  From  one  point  of  view  we 
naturally  care  what  the  shareholder  gets,  but  leaving  him  out  alto- 
gether and  taking  the  corporate  body  with  its  operations  within  the 
Colony,  if  it  got  a  certain  amount  of  benefits  probably  it  would 
benefit  very  much  the  people  who  are  working  in  that  Colony.  There 
is  not  the  least  doubt  of  that.  You  made  it  out  to  be  something  like 
200,000/.  for  one  year  which  is  taken,  and  of  that  200,000?.  a  great 
deal  would  go  towards  the  working  and  good  government  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  It  will  not  all  go  to  the  shareholders.  We  will  do  things  on 
a  better  scale  if  we  are  not  taxed  to  that  extent. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  It  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  the  dividend. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Take  even  the  sentiment  point  of  view  repre- 
sented by  a  very  small  amount  of  cash,  it  would  be  all  helpful*  Then 
you  said  just  now  that  of  course  the  brain  force  is  here,  and  that  is 
quite  true  with  regard  to  the  De  Beers  Company.  I  believe  it  has 
been  decided  by  the  law  courts,  and  it  must  be  so,  but  you  said  that  if 
they  did  not  like  that  they  could  move  elsewhere.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  the  De  Beers  Board  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
for  the  sake  of  saving  some  200,000Z.  a  year  that  they  should  move 
their  offices  out  of  London  altogether.  It  could  be  done,  I  believe; 
it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  move  them  out  to  Africa  altogether, 
but  I  believe  that  could  be  done;  in  fact  there  is  a  very  strong 
agitation  on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  De  Beers  Company  to  move 
the  whole  thing  out  to  Kimberley,  and  I  wish  they  would,  and  then 
the  only  people  who  would  pay  income  tax  would  be  the  British 
shareholder  who  happened  to  be  resident  in  England,  and  the  tax 
would  have  to  be  collected  individually.  That  is  where  the  agree- 
ment I  brought  in  just  now  would  come  in  because  you  would  prac- 
tically get  nothing,  and  it  would  be  not  only  the  De  Beers  Company, 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  companies  in  South  Africa  are  here  with 
their  brain  power  and  have  to  pay.  They  have  not  been  tried  yet — 
but  are  going  to  be  tried. 

Sir  HENRY  PRLMROSE :  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  here, 
but  there  are  also  a  good  many  not  here. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Really,  the  larger  ones  are  a  great  deal  control- 
led from  London. 

Sir  HENRY  PRIMROSE:  Yes. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Many  of  them  are., 
no  doubt.    I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  whole  were. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  would  be  rather  too  bad  to  frighten  any  of 
them  away.  Perhaps  the  Treasury  might  lose  more  by  frightening 
them  away  than  by  making  this  concession  to  companies  existing 
within  the  Empire  in  the  various  British  Colonies. 

Of  course,  the  position  is  q  "ie  as  you  say,  Mr.  Asquith,  only  we 
want  it  altered.  Here  is  the  Memorandum  from  the  Treasury  of 
1896,  and  they  put  it  here  perfectly  simply,  and  that  is  why  I  began 
by  saying  that  we  know  without  legislation  we  could  not  alter  the 
present  position  of  things.  "  The  tax  in  England  is  a  tax  upon  in- 
"  come  received  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  earned,  in  that  respect 
"  it  appears,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Memorial,  to  differ 
"  from  the  income  tax,  established  in  the  Colonies,  which  extends  only 
"  to  incomes  earned  in  the  country  where  the  tax  is  in  force."  Now, 
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to  us  Colonists,  it  appears  that  that  is  a  most  equitable  arrangement 
that  it  should  be  a  tax  upon  incomes  earned  in  a  country  where  the 
tax  is  in  force,  and  that  is  what  we  hope  may  be  an  indication  to  have 
discussed,  at  all  events,  if  not  got  any  further. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  It  would  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  our  income  tax  law,  and  that  is  the  difficulty,  you 
seo;  logically  it  would  go  tremendous  lengths. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Are  you  not  introducing  a  difference  between 
earned  income  and  not-earned? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  As  regards  small 
incomes.  The  De  Beers  Company  under  no  possible  stretch  of  the 
imagination  could  come  into  that  category. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Individual  shareholders  might. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  They  can  get  the 
benefit  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  wanted  to  get  that,  because  of  your  recent 
Budget  distinction  between  earning  and  not  earning. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  That  was  not  the 
point  of  my  remark  ;  the  point  of  my  remarks  was  totally  different — 
that  in  England  under  English  law  income  tax  is  payable  by  every- 
body resident  here  on  profits  wherever  earned.  The  question  whether 
a  company  is  resident  here  is  a  question  of  fact,  as  you  know  as  a 
lawyer,  to  be  determined  in  each  particular  case,  and  if  it  is  once  held 
that  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  person  is  resident  here,  then  you 
sweep  the  whole  of  his  earnings  into  the  net  and  within  the  ambit 
of  the  law.  That  has  always  been  the  position  of  our  income  tax  law. 
Of  course  there  is  another  way  of  giving  a  relief  to  the  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, but  I  daresay  it  would  not  commend  itself  to  you,  Dr.  Jameson. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  What  is  that  ? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  That  the  Cape  Colony 
should  not  tax  it. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  I  think  the  De  Beers  Company  should,  perhaps, 
be  taxed  more  than  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  Cape  Colony.  I  am 
going  to  put  some  more  on  them  this  year  when  I  go  back,  and  there- 
fore I  am  very  anxious  that  whatever  is  to  be  plucked  out  of  them  I 
shall  get  for  Cape  Colony  and  not  pass  it  over  here. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  quite  understand, 
and  thoroughly  sympathise  with  you,  if  I  may  say  so.  I  am  afraid 
you  must  leave  that  now  for  the  moment.  .1  need  not  say  I  will  care- 
fully bear  in  mind  all  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Deakin,  which  of  your  resolutions  do  you  prefer  to  take  first  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :    I  tbink  the  profit  on  silver. 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  You  have  our  mem- 
orandum ? 

M r.  DEAKIN  :  I  have. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  Before  you  leave  that  other  point,  Mr.  Asquith, 
this  is  more  or  less  a  private  Conference,  and  some  of  us  would  like 
if  you  would  cause  your  answer  to  be  sent  in  as  a  Memorandum  to 
the  General  Conference  so  that  it  may  be  brought  up. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  quite  understand  ; 
you  naturally  would  like  to  raise  it  formally  ? 
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CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  will  see  that  is   

done.  You  are  now  to  deal  with  profits  on  silver  coinage,  Mr.  Deakin.  j^™^* 

Tax. 


PROFITS  ON  SILVER  COINAGE. 


Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  Memorandum  I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  Profits  on 
of  reading  I  may  have  looked  at  before,  but  really  have  had  no  chance  Coinage, 
of  fully  considering.  It  contains  a  good  deal  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  arguable,  and  that  might  be  an  interesting  pursuit,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  profit  us.  Let  me  at  once  call  attention  to  one  or 
two  omissions  from  the  Memorandum.  In  the  first  place,  nowhere  here 
is  any  estimate  or  calculation  furnished.  First  there  is  an  interesting 
discussion  as  to  what  is  "  profit "  and  what  is  not,  and  what  indefinite 
liabilities  have  to  be  provided  for  ;  that  is  mere  argument.  Now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  ought  to  be  possible — I  assume  it  is  known — to 
state  what  is  the  apparent  profit  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  silver 
coined  in.  for  instance,  the  Colonies  generally.  Nowhere  do  we  see 
that,  and  without  that  the  argument  remains  academic.  When  refer- 
ence is  made  to  several  statements  here  which  can  only  have  been 
made  on  the  faith  of  some  such  calculation  more  or  less  close  having 
been  already  carried  out,  one  finds  that  it  is  not  given.  We  are  told 
that  under  certain  circumstances  the  present  profit  may  disappear.  I 
assume  these  statements  to  be  made  with  knowledge  of  what  the  profit 
is.  and  what  chances  there  are  of  losses  occurring  :  we  are  left  in  the 
dark.  The  supposition  with  us  is  that  there  is,  and  always  has  been, 
a  considerable  profit,  and  that  there  are  profits  still.  If  that  could  he 
settled  by  actual  figures,  it  would  a  good  deal  diminish  our  diffi- 
culties in  dealinsr  with  the  matter. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  Are  the  figures  you 
wish  for  the  total  profits,  or  the  annual  profits,  for  a  series  of  years, 
or  the  profit  made  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  coinage  which  goes  to 
Australia  and  is  used  in  Australia,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  should  like  both,  because  one  comes  into  the 
other.  The  latter  would  show  whether  we  are  really  misled  by  those 
among  us  who  calculate  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  profit  which 
we  have  some  title  to  claim. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  Of  course  as  you 
agree  we  have  to  take  into  account  as  a  set-off  the  loss  which  is  in- 
curred in  replacing  gold. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Yes,  that  is  reasonable.  I  would  look  at  the 
figures  with  the  further  admission  that  it  is  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  that  there  may  be.  though  we  hope  there  will  not  be.  fluctu- 
ations in  silver  which  may  affect  the  profit.  We  have  that  generally  in 
our  mind,  but  really  I  feel  quite  unable  to  grapple  with  the  practical 
side  of  this  question  until  we  have  some  idea  of  what  the  actual  earn- 
ings are. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  shall  be  glad,  if  it 
is  possible,  to  let  you  have  these. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  would  be  a  great  advantage,  and  may  I  also 
ask  for  some  other  information?  There  is  an  arrangement  between 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  yourselves  in  regard  to  the  silver  coin- 
age, which  has  obtained  for  a  number  of  years.    I  asked  my  own 
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1907-       of  it  nor  what  its  effect  is. 
Profits  on        CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Canada  has  a  sub- 
Coinage,     sidiary  silver  coinage,  has  it  not  of  its  own? 
(Mr.  Mr.  BLAIN:  It  is  coined  by  the  Mint  here. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  And  it  is  also  now  proposing  to  have  a  mint  of 
its  own. 

Mr.  BLAIN:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  I  assume  if  it  is  proposing  to  make  a  mint  of  its 
own  it  is  because  they  must  think  the  business  of  minting  more  pro- 
fitable than  the  returns  which  have  hitherto  been  derived  from  this 
arrangement  with  you.  I  merely  assume  that  from  this  statement. 

Mr.  BLAIN :  I  think  Canada  wanted  a  mint  of  its  own  for  much 
the  same  reasons  as  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  We  have  got  a  mint  of  our  own  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  BLAIN:  It  is  a  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint,  like  the  three 
branch  mints  in  Australia,  that  is  proposed  to  be  founded  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  institution  there  and  to 
coin  locally. 

Mr.  BLAIN:  That  is  all  that  is  proposed  in  Canada. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  They  will  not  derive  any  greater  or  less  profit 
than  they  do  now? 
Mr.  BLAIN:  No. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  It  is  really  to  put 
them  on  an  equality  of  status  with  you,  and  to  have  a  little  mint  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  I  presume  there  is  no  objection  to  our  knowing 
what  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  that  exists  with  Canada  is. 

Mr.  BLAIN :  The  subsidiary  silver  coins  for  Canada  are  coined 
for  the  profit  of  Canada,  as  far  as  there  is  profit  arising  from  the 
purchase  of  the  silver,  and  they  simply  pay  an  allowance  to  the  Mint 
here  that  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  striking  the  coins.  Mr. 
Macartney  would  say  what  the  allowance  is. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  You  charge  them 
three  per  cent.,  Mr.  Macartney? 

Mr.  MACARTNEY:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  what  profit  they  have 
been  gaining  from  that? 

Mr.  MACARTNEY:  No,  I  should  not  like  to  say  off-hand,  but 
there  is  profit,  of  course. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  You  understand  it 
is  a  subsidiary  coinage. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Quite.  That  makes  it  easier  to  calculate  than 
ours,  but  it  affords  a  clue  if  you  take  into  account  the  amount  of  the 
coinage,  the  population,  and  so  on. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  We  will  try  and 
furnish  that  to  you. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  we  had  those  facts  before  us  we  would  be  able  25th  April, 
to  argue  in  a  more  concrete  fashion.  1 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Have  you  considered  Prs^ron 
the  last  paragraph?  Coinage. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  we  have  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  ^chancellor 
that  our  half-sovereigns  are  getting  shabby.    We  recognise  that  as  a      0f  the 
charge  against  the  coinage  of  silver.    The  profit  upon  it  is  ample  to  Exchequer.) 
provide  that. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Hitherto,  the  old 
gold  coins  have  had  to  be  tendered  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  we 
have  suggested  what  we  thought  might  he  acceptable  to  you,  to  allow 
them  to  be  tendered  in  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  would  be  an  advantage. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  I  think  there  would 
be  a  very  distinct  advantage  in  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes.  If  we  could  get  the  information  I  have 
asked  for,  perhaps  we  might  look  at  this  again. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Very  well.  What 
would  you  like  to  take  next? 


DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 


Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  decimal  currency,  still  believed  to  be  Decimal 
disposed  of  by  an  interesting  document  of  1859.  System. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Just  before  you 
arrived  here,  we  had  a  Debate  this  Session  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
not  on  decimal  currency,  but  on  decimal  weights  and  measures. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  metric  system. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  It  is  more  or  less 
related  to  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  They  are  looped  together  by  this  report  of  1859. 
The  effect  of  that  discussion  in  the  House  was  ? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  To  show  on  the 
whole  a  very  adverse  feeling  to  any  change.  The  state  of  the  law  here 
at  present  is,  as  regards  weights  and  measures,  that  it  is  optional  ; 
anybody,  if  they  please,  can  carry  on  their  transactions  on  the  decimal 
nomenclature,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  as  regards  weights 
and  measures. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  In  England  itself  ? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  Yes  ;  it  is  optional, 
but  it  is  not  compulsory,  and  some  changes  have  been  advocated  by  a 
considerable  body  of  opinion,  principally  amongst  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  The  advocates  of  the  change  have  been  advising  that  the 
change  should  be  made,  allowing  an  interval  for  the  transformation 
from  one  system  to  the  other,  and  the  thing  came  to  a  head  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  Bill  was  brought  in,  and 
the  thing  was  very  thoroughly  debated.   I  forget  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  RUNCIMAN  :  The  Bill  was  lost  by  a  large  majority  weeks 
ago. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  A  very  considerable 
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25th  April,  majority  in  this  new  House  of  Commons,  which  is  pretty  fresh  from 
1907-       the  country,  and  I  thought  that  was  probably  a  fair  indication. 

Decimal  Mr.  DEAKIN  :   "  Fresh "  in  the  sense  you  apply  the  word  to 

System.  horges 

'Chancellor  „  

of  the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  In  both  senses,  per- 

Exchequer.)  Jjapg_ 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  The  option  is  very  little  used. 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHBQUER  :  Very  little. 
Mr.  RUNCIMAN  :  It  is  used  in  the  engineering  trades  to  some 
extent. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  think  we  had  a 
.  3ry  interesting  debate  about  it  which,  perhaps,  you  may  find  worth 
reading — the  report  in  "  The  Times  "  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  strong 
opposition  came  from  the  cotton  trade  ;  I  think  they  were  the  strong- 
est of  all. 

Mr.  RUNCIMAN :  Yes,  and  the  whole  of  the  textile  trades. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  The  texti'e  trades  as 
a  whole,  but  the  cotton  trade  in  particular;  they  said  it  would  involve 
a  complete  revision  of  the  whole  of  their  machinery  as  well  as  the  old- 
established  price-list  which  has  been  slowly  compiled  during  50  years. 

Mr.  RUNCIMAN  :  And  the  reconstruction  of  their  looms  ? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Yes,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  whole  apparatus  of  production,  which  would  be  so  expensive  and 
involve  during  the  process  of  transformation  so  much  loss  from  capital 
lying  idle  and  the  new  capital  which  would  have  to  be  put  into  it.  that 
they  regarded  it  as  a  thing  which  would  be  for  the  time  being  almost 
disastrous  to  the  cotton  industry.  The  operatives  and  masters  were 
absolutely  at  one  about  it  ;  there  was  a  most  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion from  the  whole  of  that  industry,  and  I  think  the  woollen  trade 
was  hardly  less  emphatic. 

Mr.  RUNCIMAN  :  The  cotton  trade  is  even  more  important,  as 
the  English  "  count  "  is  the  standard  for  the  world. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  That  is  quite  true  ; 
it  would  affect  India,  and  I  suppose  America,  and  you  have  always  to 
consider  the  United  States  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  tendency 
whatever,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  in  the  United  States  towards  the  de- 
ciminal  system,  no  really  definite  tendency. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  is  not  like  the  coinage. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  am  speaking  of  the 
weights  and  measures.  It  is  very  difficult  to  separate  the  two  ;  they 
are  related  very  much  to  one  another. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  As  will  be  seen  from  our  resolution,  our  Parlia- 
ment contains  a  certain  number  of  members  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  this,  more  or  less  from  theoretical  considerations;  but  the  resolu- 
tions both  about  the  metric  system  and  decimal  coinage  relate  to  their 
use  within  the  Empire.  It  never  has  been  contemplated  in  relation  to 
either  that  we  should  set  up  a  standard  of  our  own,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  to  bring  them  forward  conditionally.  The  resolution  as  to 
decimal  currency  asks  that  it  should  be  applicable  to  the  whole  Em- 
pire. Of  course,  a  statement  ns  strong  as  you  are  able  to  make  at  the 
present  time,  after  your  Parliamentary  discussion,  does  not  encourage 
any  debate  on  the  merits. 
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CHANCELLOE  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :   I,  personally,  was  25th  April, 
always  rather  what  you  would  call  an  academic  advocate  of  it.  Some 
of  the  groat  thinkers  are  not,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  for  instance,  was  Decimal 
verv  much  opposed  to  it.  System. 

(Mr. 

Mr.  RTJNCIMAN  :  He  was  a  duo-decimalist.  Deakin.) 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Our  resolutions  on  this  point  direct  us  to  press 
for  their  use  within  the  Empire  in  each  case  :  in  each  ease  they  desire 
an  Imperial  scheme.  Mr.  Asquith  himself  is  theoretically  inclined  to  it. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  was,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  now  ;  I  am  a  little  weakened  in  my  views. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  In  any  case  it  is  sufficient,  take  whichever  view  you 
please,  if  you  tell  us  that  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  either  of  the 
systems  being  adopted.  Is  there  any  chance  of  this  suggestion  that 
the  manufacturers  and  traders  should  themselves  institute  an  inquiry 
being  carried  out  ?   Your  colleague  appeared  to  think  it  possible. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  :  I  am  afraid  as  re- 
gard three  or  four  of  the  leading  industries  in  this  country  you  would 
find  it  impossible,  they  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  We  have  legislation  affirming  it  in  our 
country  subject  to  Britain  adopting  it. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Making  it  compul- 
sory. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Providing  it  is  adopted  in  Britain,  other- 
wise it  would  be  no  use  to  us. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  is  the  same  with  us;  it  comes  up  regularly 
with  us  and  it  is  "  when  the  Imperial  Government  passes  a  measure." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  have  actually  passed  legislation  giving 
the  Governor  in  Council  power  with  regard  to  the  matter. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  It  is  obviously  a 
thing  in  which  one  part  of  the  Empire  cannot  move  without  the  rest ; 
it  must  be  independent  and  it  is  not  worth  doing  unless  on  an 
Imperial  scale. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  concur  that  unless  it  is  Imperial  in  its 
operation  there  is  no  use  troubling  further  about  that. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER :  I  am  afraid  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  that  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  In  face  of  the  attitude  of  the  Mother  Country 
both  the  metric  system  and  the  decimal  currency  are  temporarily 
outside  practical  politics? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:    I  am  afraid  so. 


STAMP  CHARGES  ON  COLONIAL  BONDS. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  still  going  to  levy  stamp  charges  on  stamp 
Colonial  Bonds.  Charges  on 

Colonial 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  I  think  we  give  you  Bonds, 
a  good  deal  there. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  you  have  no  intention  of  altering  that  either, 
why  should  we  argue? 
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CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER :  I  think  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  here,  and  we  make  a  very  good  case,  we  have  given  you 
under  the  Colonial  Stock  Act — as  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  you 
the  other  day,  and  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  it  at  all — what  you 
ought  to  agree  is  very  substantial. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  That  is  a  preference. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  It  is  a  preference  of 
a  most  substantial  kind,  as  compared  with  all  foreign  securities.  I 
had  a  calculation  made  the  other  day  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bud- 
get, and  I  was  informed — and  I  think  it  is  an  under-estimation  rather 
than  otherwise — that  about  300  millions  of  Colonial  Stock  had  bene- 
fited by  being  admitted  to  the  category  of,  and  treated  as,  trust 
securities. 

Mr.  DEAKLN:  I  notice,  however,  in  this  table,  comparing  the 
prices  in  February  1900  and  February  1907,  the  argument  implies, 
and  I  suppose  it  has  a  certain  measure  of  correctness,  that  Consols 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  in  respect  of  these  securities,  without 
regard  to  the  continually  changing  circumstances  affecting  them 
specially. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  All  comparisons  of 
that  kind  must  be  taken  with  a  good  many  deductions,  of  course; 
they  are  not  put  forward  as  mathematically  accurate,  of  course. 
There  are  lots  of  things  that  happen  in  the  interval,  for  instance,  the 
war;    and  great  difficulties  were  caused  there. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes.  Besides  the  great  prosperity  of  New  South 
Wales  and  New  Zealand  affects  the  prices  of  their  bonds  quoted  here. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  All  these  must  be 
regarded  as  illustrations.  They  are  not  put  forward  as  demonstra- 
tions, but  I  think  the  facts  stated  in  that  memorandum  show  that 
we  are  really  treating  the  Colonial  securities  with  a  preference  of 
a  very  substantial  kind  as  compared  with  every  other  security,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  own — including  a  large  number  of  our  own — 
considering  the  amount  of  securities  that  have  been  issued  by  our 
own  municipalities. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  always  make  a  broad  distinction  between  our 
municipal  securities  and  State  securities. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Particularly  if  com- 
pared with  foreign  and  leaving  out  municipal  securities,  we  have 
given  a  very  substantial  preference  to  the  Colonies  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  final  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate. 

I  think  that  concludes  our  Agenda,  does  it  not,  for  the  moment? 
It  comes  to  this,  Mr.  Deakin,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  you 
would  like  on  the  question  of  the  silver  coinage  to  have  those  further 
particulars  for  which  you  asked  and  then  to  have  a  further  discussion 
on  the  subject. 

DOUBLE  PAYMENT  OF  INCOME  TAX. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Referring  further  to  the  question  of 
double  payment  of  income  tax,  Mr.  Asquith.  I  would  like  a  little 
further  information.  We  have  had  a  great  many  representations 
about  it  in  New  Zealand  from  time  to  time.  Take  a  shareholder  in 
n  company  that  is  registered  in  England  and  earns  its  money  in 
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New  Zealand,  assuming  he  gets  1,0001.  as  divided  from  that  com-  25th  April, 

pany  do  you  charge  the  income  tax  to  the  company  on  the  whole  of  its  1907" 

profits  here,  including  of  course  the  1,000Z.,  and  then  to  the  indi-  Double  Paiy- 

vidual  shareholder  on  his  1,000/.  too?  >?ent  of 

Income 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:    Is  he  resident  in  Tax. 

New  Zealand?  (Sir  Joseph 

Ward.) 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  resident  here. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  If  resident  here,  if 
the  income  tax  is  charged  to  the  company  then  we  are  satisfied  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  the  company  proceeds  to  deduct  from 
his  dividend  his  proportionate  share  of  the  tax  which  they  have  paid 
to  the  Government  here. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  And  the  shareholder  is  not  charged  again? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  No. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  He  will  bring  forward  a  statement,  I  presume, 
that  he  ]  aid  on  that  occasion. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Yes.  If  he  is  a 
person  entitled  to  an  abatement;  that  is  to  say,  if  his  whole  income  is 
less  than  7001.  a  year,  which  is  our  upward  limit  for  abatement,  then 
he  is  entitled  to  an  abatement  of  something  between  70?.  and 
160Z.  according  to  the  amount  of  his  income,  and  he  would  be  entitled 
pro  tanto  to  have  that  refunded  if  the  company  had  taken  the  full 
rate  from  him. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  ask  the  question  because  we  have  had 
representations  made  rather  the  other  way.  Taking  the  case  of  a 
a  limited  liability  company  registered  in  London  and  with  their 
shareholders  here,  earning  its  money  in  our  country  -upon  which  they 
charge  him  income  tax  on  their  earnings  there — whom  do  you  charge 
—the  company? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  We  charge  the  com- 
pany. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  shareholders  are  not  resident  in  our 
country  at  all  in  the  case  I  am  taking;  they  are  here.  Amongst  the 
representations  made  is  one  that  in  our  country  the  Company  has 
first  to  pay  income  tax  to  the  New  Zealand  Government  which  is 
charged  to  the  shareholders  as  a  whole,  and  then  the  individual  share- 
holder pays  again  in  England.   That  is  what  we  have  been  told. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:   They  could  not 
possibly. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  In  the  case  of  those  paying  income  tax  on 
money  earned  in  the  Colony,  say  that  they  registered  a  company  in 
London,  therefor  the  profits  would  be  received  in  London  and  paid 
out  in  London,  and  so  they  would  pay  a  second  time  in  London 
according  to  the  present  conditions  because,  as  put  here  in  the  cas% 
of  this  company  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  talking  about  now,  the  income 
tax  is  a  tax  upon  income  received  in  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the 
company  is  registered  here  the  income  will  be  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  your  man  will  pay.  Tours  is  the  same  as  ours  in  the 
Cape  which  taxes  only  the  income  earned  in  the  country  where  the 
tax  is  in  force,  but  it  will  pay  both  there  and  in  England. 
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CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER :  That  may  be,  but  I 
thought  the  question  was  whether  we  collected  the  tax  twice  over, 
once  from  the  company  and  once  from  the  shareholder. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER :  And  my  answer  was 
addressed  to  that  question.    We  never  get  the  tax  twice  over. 

Sir  HENRY  PRIMROSE  :  No. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  If  you  choose  to 
tax  him  you  get  it.    There  is  nothing  in  international  or  municipal 

law  to  prevent  you  paying  income  tax  twice,  in  two  different  coun- 
tries, if  the  laws  of  those  countries  each  allow  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  On  the  same  earnings? 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER:  Yes,  nothing  what- 
ever if  they  insist  upon  it.  It  is  not  against  the  comity  of  nations. 
Does  that  conclude  everything?    Thank  you  very  much. 
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SEVENTH  DAT. 

Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
Friday,  26th  April,  1907, 

Present  : 

The  Eight  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  E.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  E.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  E.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
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Seventh  Day.      CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  we  proceed  to-day  to  the  question  of 

2€th19^prl "  Judicial  Appeals.    We  have  before  us  two  resolutions,  one  proposed 

  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  another  by  the  Cape  Colony. 

Imperial    j  think  Mr.  Deakin  is  ready  to  speak  to  the   Australian  resolu- 
Conrt  of  .. 
Appeal.  tl0n- 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  My  Lord,  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  gentlemen,  the 
resolution  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  simply:  "That  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal, "  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey  a  single  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  Empire, 
instead  of  as  at  present  retaining  dual  Courts,  the  one  dealing  with 
cases  from  India  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the  other  deal- 
ing with  cases  arising  within  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  go  further  back  than  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Common- 
wealth Constitution  through  the  British  Parliament,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  appeal  arose  in  relation  to  the  discussions  as  to  the  propos- 
als in  regard  to  appeals  made  in  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  discussion  between  the  then  British  Govern- 
ment and  the  representatives  from  Australia  who  were  charged  with 
attendance  here  during  the  passage  of  that  Bill.  In  the  very  first 
document  that  we  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom occurs  a  memorable  passage.  It  is  headed,  "  Memorandum  of 
"  the  Objections  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  some  provisions  of 
"  the  Draft  Commonwealth  Bill. "  I  quote  the  statement  made  by 
the  Government  on  page  152  of  the  volume  of  "  Debates  in  the  Im- 
"  perial  Parliament  with  Appendices, "  published  in  1901  from  the 
British  Hansard  :  "  Proposals  are  under  consideration  for  securing 
"  a  permanent  and  effective  representation  of  the  great  Colonies  on 
"  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  for  amalgamating  the  Judicial  Com- 
"  mittee  with  the  House  of  Lords  so  as  to  constitute  a  Court  of  Ap- 
"  peal  for  the  whole  British  Empire. "  Again,  on  page  156,  in  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Australian  States,  there  is  this  sub- 
paragraph 7 :  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  the  actual  re- 
"  striction  of  the  power  claimed  to  make  further  restriction  equivalent 
"to  the  practical  abolition  of  appeal  would  be  specially  inopportune 
"  at  the  moment  when  they  are  considering  the  terms  of  a  Bill  for 
"  enhancing  the  dignity  and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  Judicial 
"  Committee  by  practically  amalgamating  it  with  the  House  of  Lords 
"  and  providing  for  permanent  representation  of  the  great  Colonies 
"  in  a  new  Court  which  it  is  proposed  to  create. "  In  consequence 
of  those  statements  and  their  discussion  then  a  Colonial  Conference 
was  called  in  1901 — what  would  be  now  termed  a  subsidiary  Confer- 
ence— for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  special  question.  Perhaps 
before  referring  to  that  I  might  call  attention,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  pursue  the  course  of  this  question,  to 
the  debates  which  followed  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  Com- 
monwealth Bill  was  under  discussion.  There  are  a  series  of  state- 
ments made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, who  repeated  the  proposal  for  the  amalgamation  oi'  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  wiitl  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Lords  as  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  resisted 
certain  amendments  to  that  Bill.  Apart  from  Mr.  Chambcilain  a 
number  of  other  Members  spoke,  including  Mr.  Haldane,  who  pointed 
out  that  this  proposal  of  the  Government  was  one  which  he  and 
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others  had  long  supported.  Mr.  Asquith,  at  page  42,  also  gave  his  Seventh  Day. 
"  adhesion  as  one  who  looked  forward  to  the  constitution  of  a  real  26th  April, 
u  Imperial  Court  of  Supreme  Appeal,  a  Court  not  to  be  forced  on  the 
"  Colonies  against  their  will,  but  a  Court  of  such  a  character  and 
"  having  such  attributes  as  would  appeal  to  every  part  of  the  Empire." 
Mr.  Bryee,  another  distinguished  authority,  at  page  53,  echoed  the 
hope  that  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  proceed  with  the  creation 
of  this  Court.  The  member  for  Dumfries  Burghs  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  for  a  moment  the  real  importance  of  the  Appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council  which  he  thought  very  desirable  to  retain  if  we 
could,  but  admitted  that  it  ought  never  to  be  imposed  on  the  Colonies 
unless  they  wished  it.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  "  the  proposal  then  before  the  House  would  do  no  harm  he 
u  believed  to  the  " — Australian — "  Constitution,  and  certainly  it 
"  contains  no  element  of  injustice  or  unfairness,  but  if  they  do  not 
"  think  so  and  continue  to  express  what  exists  to  a  considerable  ex- 
"  tent  in  Australia,  a  decided  preference  to  the  form  of  Bill  to  which 
"  they  all  agreed  in  the  first  instance,  I  would  express  the  hope  that 
"  the  Government  even  now,  after  having  done  their  best  according 
"  to  their  own  view  of  their  duty,  will  revert  to  the  Australian  view." 
We  were  therefore  encouraged  to  hope  a  good  deal  from  the  Confer- 
ence which  followed  in  1901,  at  which  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa,  the  Crown  Colonies,  and  India  were  represented 
by  nominees.  But  the  result  of  their  discussions — the  discussions 
themselves,  I  think,  have  not  been  published — was  that  a  majority 
consisting  of  five  of  the  members  signed  an  unqualified  recommend- 
ation that  appeals  should  continue  to  lie  from  the  Colonies  and  from 
India  to  His  Majesty  in  Council.  They  went  on  to  make  certain 
suggestions  that  the  appointments  to  the  Judicial  Committee  should 
be  made  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Commonwealth,  New 
Zealand,  South  Africa,  and  so  on;  the  appointments  should  be  for 
life  or  for  a  term  of  years  not  less  than  15  years,  and  arrangements 
should  be  made  for  securing  a  larger  attendance  of  Lords  of  Appeal 
at  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  recommendations  of  the 
five  ended  there.  Though  the  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Court  was  endorsed  by  two  other  members.  Mr.  Justice  Emerson 
and  Sir  James  Pendergast,  I  am  not  aware  how  far  any  steps  have 
been  taken  to  give  effect  to  any  of  the  recommendations  at  which 
that  Conference  almost  unanimously  arrived.  I  am  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  any  arrangements  since  made  for  securing  a  larger  attendance 
of  Lords  of  Appeal  at  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Cases 
have  occurred — one  case  quite  recently,  of  a  very  grave  and  serious 
character,  to  which  I  shall  presently  call  some  attention — in  which 
the  presence  of  a  larger  committee  would  have  been  extremely  desir- 
able. After  the  five  signatories,  Mr.  Justice  Emerson  specially 
added  that  he  signed  subject  to  the  proposal  that  had  been  made  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire. 
In  the  same  way  Sir  James  Pendergast  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand 
signed  subject  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  final  Court  of  Appeal 
for  the  whole  British  Dominions.  Mr.  Justice  Hodges  of  Victoria, 
the  representative  of  the  Commonwealth,  added  on  our  behalf  not 
only  a  dissenting  opinion  but  a  further  request  repeated  at  our  desire 
for  the  establishment  of  one  Court  of  Final  Appeal.  Three  members 
of  the  Conference  declared  for  an  Imperial  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 
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That,  I  think,  represents,  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  it 
at  this  time,  the  immediate  history  of  this  proposal. 

Since  those  events  the  Government,  and,  I  think,  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of  Australia,  have  not  altered 
their  attitude  upon  this  question.  They  are  no  more  contented 
with  the  present  condition  of  appeal  cases  than  they  were  in  1900 
or  1901.  Nor  are  their  sentiments  likely  to  alter  after  the  judgment 
given  lately  in  an  Australian  case  in  which  two  matters,  of  vital  im- 
portance came  before  the  consideration  of  the  Judicial  Committee. 
The  first  question  related  to  the  right  of  hearing  an  appeal  at  all 
under  such  circumstances;  the  second  related  to  the  principle  of  in- 
terpretation to  be  adopted  in  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  two  taken  together  raised  the  most  fundamental 
public  issues  for  Australia  that  could  well  be  summarised  in  any 
single  case.  It  was  heard  by  two  Lords  of  Appeal,  one  of  them  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor,  and  two  Colonial  judges — a  Court  of  four.  Jf 
my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  hear- 
ing of  that  case  a  Court  of  exactly  twice  the  same  strength — four 
Lords  of  Appeal  and  four  other  judges — assembled  to  rehear  a  case 
which,  so  far  as  its  financial  subject-matter  was  concerned,  affected 
the  sum  of  600/.  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest,  even  in  the  vaguest  wayj  any  scale  of  propor- 
tion by  which  the  relative  importance  of  cases  can  be  judged.  Great 
principles  may  possibly  arise  in  conection  with  the  smallest  sums 
and  slightest  personal  transactions.  But  in  the  one  particular  case, 
as  I  have  said,  the  scope  of  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  from  a 
judicial  aspect  was  in  a  measure  at  stake.  We  cannot  think,  and 
cannot  for  a  moment  admit,  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
arrangement  by  which  that  attendance  of  judges  was  obtained  was 
satisfactory.  We  are  aware  of  the  special  manner  in  which  this 
Court  is  constituted.  Attention  has  been  called  to  that  for  many 
years.  During  the  Australian  Convention,  which  resolved  upon 
proposals  restricting  the  Appeals  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  a  very  de- 
cided view  was  taken.  Although  alterations  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  and  decided  improvements  of  late,  it  is  evident  that, 
even  regarded  in  its  present  condition,  the  system  adopted  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  us.  nor,  I  think,  is  it  satisfactory  to  many  other 
than  Australian  litigants. 

The  aim  that  we  have  was  well  expressed  in  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  Commonwealth  Bill,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  by  the  Bight 
Honourable  B.  B.  Haldane,  when  he  said  that  he  understood  the 
Colonial  view  to  be  that  what  in  the  shape  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  was 
good  enough  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  was  quite  good  enough 
for  the  colonies,  and  what  was  not  good  enough  for  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  good  enough  for  Colonial  litigants.  That 
was  a  very  pithy  way  of  putting  the  case  as  it  presents  itself  to  us. 
We  venture  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  notwithstanding  the  theory 
of  its  relations  to  the  Crown,  but  from  a  purely  legal  point  of  view, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  tribunal  to  be  preferred.  It  certainly 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation,  at  nil  events,  of  Australian  lawyers 
than  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  speaking  of  it,  of 
course,  as  a  Board  and  not  under  special  circumstances.  If  the  two 
are  to  be  compared,  having  some  regard,  of  course,  to  the  difference 
in  their  procedure,  the  House  of  Lords  is  preferred  in  Australia. 
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The  fact  that  in  the  ease  of  the  Judicial  Committee  you  get  but  one  SeventhDay. 
judgment  has  its  advantages  in  the  way  of  simplification,  and  does  26tl1  April, 
not  promote  doubts  which  might  otherwise  arise,  but  it  leaves  us       190' ' 
absolutely  unaware  whether  that  judgment  was  arrived  at  by  a  Imperial 
majority  of  one  or  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  of  the  jj/SnJaf 
distinguished    lawyers    who    form    that    Court.     It  has  to  be  (Mr 
taken    or    left.     The  practice    of    the    House    of    Lords,    which  Deakin.) 
at    the    sacrifice    of    some    apparent    simplicity    does    afford  a 
great  many  lights  upon  every  question  submitted,  often  from  a  num- 
ber   of  quite    individual    standpoints,    leads    our    litigants,  as 
far  as  I  know  their  opinion,  to  prefer  that  method  of  disposing  of 
their  cases.    It  is  not  so  much  on  grounds  of  this  character  that  we 
put  forward  this  plea  for  a  single  Court  of  Appeal,  but  rather  on  the 
ground  that  what  we  all  desire,  and  should  desire,  is  the  establish- 
ment of  the  very  best  Court  of  Final  Appeal  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
stituted.  We  believe  that  even  the  wealth  of  legal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  supplemented  as  it  might  be  from  the  Outer 
Empire  from  time  to  time,  can  scarcely  be  divided  into  two  Courts 
without  one  being  less  effective,  or,  what  is  almost  the  same,  obtain- 
ing less  confidence  than  the  other.     Of  course  the  fact  that  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  who  are  Law  Lords  participate  in  the 
Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  has  added  the  great  weight  which 
they  bring.  In  the  Judgments  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  much  appreciated  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
it  was  generally,  I  believe,  considered  that  the  most  prominent  part 
in  shaping  them  was  taken  by  Lord  Watson,  a  very  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Judge,  whose  services  were  at  least  equally  available  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

Consequently,  with  the  aim  of  obtaining  if  possible  the  very  best 
Court  which  the  Empire  can  furnish,  and  making  it  the  strongest 
Court  of  Appeal  without  rival  or  fellow,  we  are  attracted  not  merely 
by  the  symmetry  of  the  proposal  but  by  the  fact  that  it  would  afford 
an  assurance  which  we  consider  we  do  not  at  present  enjoy,  that  in 
regard  to  appeals  from  Australia,  for  which  alone  I  claim  to  speak, 
we  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  very  best  and  strongest  Court 
available.  Comparing  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
as  we  see  it,  with  the  House  of  Lords,  our  opinion  is  that  of  the  two 
the  latter  is  the  more  desirable  Court. 

The  present  proposal  has  become  complicated  of  course  by  the  fact 
that  the  representative  Conference  which  assembled  in  1901,  although 
it  consisted  of  delegates  only,  did,  by  a  majority,  decide  in  favour  of 
the  retention  of  the  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  in  making  this  proposal 
than  while  both  Courts  remain  to  require  those  communities  who- pre- 
fer to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  di- 
verted to  any  other  tribunal  on  our  account,  or  for  the  reasons  which 
commend  themselves  to  us.  I  have,  therefore,  by  way  of  supplement, 
to  say  that  our  desires  would  be  satisfied  if  His  Majesty's  Government 
could  provide,  by  Order  in  Council,  or  if  not  by  Act,  that  it  should 
be  possible  for  any  of  the  King's  Dominions  which  intimated  its  de- 
sire in  a  formal  manner  to  transfer  its  appeals,  while  the  present 
system  of  two  Courts  is  maintained,  from  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  that  plan  those 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  satisfied  to  lie  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  former,  would  remain  as  at  present,  their  appeals  follow- 
ing the  existing  course;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Commonwealth 
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Seventh  Day.  0f  Australia,  and  any  other  dominion  which  on  the  whole,  taking 
26tk]907Pri''  things  into  consideration,  prefers  to  have  the  law  interpreted  in 
the  last  resort  by  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
ing under  its  jurisdiction.  That,  I  take  it,  would  in  no  sense  disturb 
either  system.  It  would  make  some  further  demands  upon  the  Lords 
of  Appeal;  it  would  increase  the  amount  of  business  before  them, 
though,  I  think,  having  regard  to  the  lists  with  which  they  already 
deal,  that  it  would  not  be  by  any  means  a  serious  increase,  that  is  to 
say,  sufficiently  serious  to  render  it  a  matter  of  moment.  It  would 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  in  Australia.  It  would  not  interfere 
with  the  equally  free  choice  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 

Although  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  alluding  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred  upon  the  appeal  with  relation  to  income  tax  sought  to  be 
levied  by  the  States  of  Australia  upon,  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, yet  I  cannot  complete  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  connection 
without  calling  attention  to  a  situation  that  may  possibly  arise  in 
connection  with  that  case  which  is  not  an  unexpected  situation,  since 
it  was  clearly  foreseen  by  the  leading  statesmen  who  took  part  in  the 
debates  upon  the  Commonwealth  Bill  at  the  time  it  was  passing 
through  your  Parliament.  As  you,  my  Lord,  are  well  aware — and 
probably  our  colleagues  have  some  recollection  of  it — the  proposal 
ultimately  placed  in  our  constitution  limited  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council,  and  conferred  upon  the  High  Court  of  Australia  what  we 
believed  to  be  and  intended  to  be  final  jurisdiction  in  matters  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  our  own  constitution.  But.  owing  partly  to 
differences  of  opinion  between  ourselves  as  delegates,  the  majority 
of  the  British  Parliament,  led  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  intro- 
duced amendments  in  that  constitution  which  left  us  in  a  position  of 
some  uncertainty.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Conference  more  than 
to  refer  very  briefly  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Haldane,  at  page  67  of  this 
report  of  the  Debates,  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  first  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  remarkable  situation  that  might  possibly  arise  in  the  future. 
I  think  it  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise  either  in  connec- 
tion with  this  case  to  which  I  have  referred,  or  to  any  decision  which 
follows  the  principles  it  lays  down.  Mr.  Haldane  pointed  out  that 
"  the  clause  provides  that  if  you  have  litigation  in  a  State  upon  a 
"  constitutional  question,  you  may  appeal  either  to  the  Privy  Council 
"or  to  the  High  Court.  If  you  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  the  deci- 
"  sion  is  to  be  final  unless  the  High  Court  gives  you  leave  to  appeal 
"  to  the  Privy  Council.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  court  of  final  juris- 
"  diction  upon  this  matter.  "  Then  he  continues.  "  As  the  clause 
"  makes  the  High  Court  of  Australia  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction, 
"  there  may  well  be  conflicting  decisions  between  the  High  Court 
"  and  the  Privy  Council.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  academic  mat- 
"  ter. "  The  Attorney-General  of  the  day,  Sir  Robert  Finlay,  ad- 
mitting the  apparent  conflict,  maintained  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  High  Court  would  necessarily  as  of  courtesy,  and  from 
a  sense  of  subordination,  accept  the  ruling  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee; but  members  on  his  own  side  were  doubtful,  and  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  and  an  authority  as  eminent  in  such  mat- 
ters— that  is,  matters  relating  to  a_  federal  constitution — as  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  present  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  repeated  the  warning 
that  the  constitution  as  amended  left  these  two  tribunals  in  danger  of 
conflict.  He  said — when  replying  to  the  Attorney-General — "  He 
"  suggested  that  under  the  Amendment  the  Committee  is  now  dis- 
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"cussing-  the  High  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  will  Seventh  Day. 
"  not  be  a  court  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  Privy  Council.  26t*1j9^pr^' 

"  I  cannot  feel  by  any  means  so  clear  as  my  right  hon.  and  learned   

"  friend  on  that  point,  because  we  are  here  making-  a  special  provis-  Court^f 
"  ion  for  a  special  case.  "  He  said  again :  "  Surely  it  will  not  only  Appeal. 
"  be  within  the  power  of,  but  also  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  High  (Mr 
"  Court  to  give  full  effect  to  that  provision  of  the  Aus-  Deakin.) 
"  tralian  constitution,  and  to  say,  '  We  are  in  this  particular  matter 
"  '  made  a  final  court  of  appeal.  In  all  other  matters  we  are  undoubt- 
"  '  edly  a  subordinate  court,  unless  in  a  particular  matter  we  are  made 
"'a  court  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction.'  They  would  say:  'The 
" '  only  appeal  is  to  lie  from  us,  where  we  are  satisfied  there  is  some 
" '  special  reason;  we  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  peo- 
"  '  pie  of  Australia  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  not  going  be- 
" '  yond  the  express  provision ;  they  have  given  no  appeal  unless  spe- 
"  '  cial  reasons,  in  our  opinion,  exist. '  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  will 
"  be  open  to  the  High  Court  in  future  to  hold  that  in  this  matter  they 
"  are  a  court,  not  of  subordinate  jurisdiction,  but  of  co-ordinate  juris- 
"  diction.  I  cannot  assent  to  the  argument  that,  because  they  are 
"  subject  to  appeal  in  other  cases,  they  are  subject  to  appeal  in  this 
"  case  also.  "  And  lower  down  he  says :  "  I  think  it  necessary  to  en- 
"ter  a  protest  against  the  view  the  Attorney-General  has  taken  on 
"  this  point."  I  will  not  venture  to  delay  the  Conference  by  reference 
to  the  varying  opinions  expressed  by  different  members.  There  was 
conflict  of  opinion  then  that  pointed  to  the  conflict  in  the  future. 
Perhaps  T  may  be  pardoned  if  I  refer  to  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  which  the  late  Lord  Davey  viewed  this  very  question.  He 
dealt  with  it  in  a  very  clear  and  emphatic  fashion.  At  page  101  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  "  Clause  74  " — that  is  the  clause  in  question 
— "  as  it  stands  is  a  perfect  solecism  in  jurisprudence,  and  for  this 
"  reason,  that  it  creates  two  final  "  co-ordinate  courts  of  appeal. 
"  neither  of  which  is  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  other. "  Omitting 
some  sentences,  he  goes  on:  "The  Judicial  Committee,  of  course,  is 
"  not  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  High  Court,  nor,  as  I  understand. 
"  is  the  High  Court  bound  to  follow  the  decisions  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
"  mittee  in  matters  of  this  kind.  They  may,  therefore,  each  maintain 
"  their  own  opinion.  I  know  that  the  answer  that  may  be  made  to  me 
"  is  that  the  Australian  judges  are  men  of  such  high  principle  and 
"  good  sense  that  they  will  find  some  way  of  either  agreeing  with  the 
"  Judicial  Committee  or  of  allowing  the  matter  to  be  finally  decided. 
"  They  may;  but  it  lies  in  their  discretion,  and  unless  they  do  so  you 
"  wUl  have  two  co-ordinate  Supreme  Courts  of  Appeal  from  the  same 
"  courts  on  the  same  class  of  subjects  deciding  in  entirely  different 
"  ways.  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  a  solecism  in  jurisprudence. " 
Finally,  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  (Lord  Russell)  at 
page  109  is  reported  to  have  said :  "The  third  and  last  point  to  which 
"  I  will  call  attention  is  this.  While  there  is  no  appeal  according  to 
"  this  clause  from  the  High  Court  except  by  leave  of  that  court,  in 
the  cases  mentioned,  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
"  State  Court  to  the  Queen  in  Council,  and  thereupon  arises  the 
"  conflict  to  which  reference  has  been  made — which  court  is  to 
"prevail?  I  do  not  seek  to  dogmatise  upon  this  matter,  as  "to  which 
"  there  are  obviously,  from  what  my  noble  and  learned  friend  has 
"said,  different  opinions;  but  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  this  Bill 
"  asserting  directly  or  indirectly,  that  where  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
"  Council  conflicts  with  the  decision  of  the  High  Court,  the  decision 
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"  of  the  Privy  Council  is  to  prevail.  I  see  nothing  to  that  effect  ex- 
"  pressed  certainly,  and  nothing  I  think  to  be  implied.  When  I 
"  remind  your  Lordships  that  the  clause  expressly  says  that  the  High 
"  Court  shall  be  the  final  judge  in  the  matter  unless  it  chooses  to  give 
"  leave,  surely  that  does  lay  a  solid  and  reasonable  foundation  for 
"  the  contention  that  it  is  thereby,  as  regards  matters  so  dealt  with 
"  in  the  clause,  created  the  final  court,  and  therefore  co-ordinate  with 
"  the  other  final  court,  namely,  the  Privy  Council.  It  seems  to  me 
"  that  that  is  a  difficulty  which  will  very  likely  arise."  Lower  down 
he  says :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  conflict  is  inevitable.  " 

I  am,  therefore,  bound  to  consider  the  possibility  that  when  the 
recent  Judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
comes  before  the  High  Court  of  Australia,  as  I  understand  it  will 
within  the  next  two  or  three  months,  that  out  of  this  grave  decision 
in  the  Income  Tax  case  that  very  conflict  of  opinion  may  arise. 
Such  a  contingency,  even  if  only  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration, 
suggests  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  acceptance,  so  far  as 
Australia  is  concerned,  of  the  proposal  embodied  in  this  Resolution. 
The  anomaly  to  which  Lord  Davey  called  attention  remains  and  is 
likely  to  remain  a  cause  of  serious  inconvenience,  perhaps  of  very 
serious  loss  and  cost  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  That  is, 
when  in  this  case,  or  some  other  case,  some  discrepancy  becomes 
flagrant  between  the  judgments  of  the  two  courts,  which  are  in  certain 
respects  co-ordinate,  and  both  of  which  are  in  terms  final  Courts  of 
Appeal.  Therefore,  while  not  desiring  to  press  for  more  consideration 
than  we  are  entitled  to  on  this  head,  I  submit,  first,  my  general  reso- 
lution with  the  qualification  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  desired  to  be 
imposed  upon  any  of  the  other  Dominions  who  may  prefer  to  remain 
subject  to  the  existing  jurisdiction.  Supposing  the  Imperial  Court 
of  Appeal  is  rejected,  if  His  Majesty's  Government,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  does  not  think  fit  to  proceed  with  the  distinct  proposal 
made  in  1900,  and  then  apparently  very  generally  approved,  and  if 
our  request  cannot  be  complied  with  because  of  differences  among  our- 
selves, or  for  other  reasons,  perhaps  His  Majesty's  Government 
would  give  their  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  an  optional  appeal — 
not  in  each  individual  case,  but  for  all  cases  from  Australia.  Then, 
if  necessary,  after  legislation  by  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  all 
appeals  from  us  might  go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  I  make  that  suggestion  in 
order  to  clarify  our  position,  and  to  remove  all  appearances  of  pres- 
sure on  other  dominions,  but  not  to  detract  from  our  opinion  that  the 
best  possible  manner  of  meeting  the  situation  is  the  acceptance,  as 
early  as  may  reasonably  be  possible,  on  conditions  to  be  laid  down  by 
nis  Majesty's  Government,  of  the  proposal  for  one  court  for  the  Em- 
pire. 

Finally  let  me  refer  to  the  protest  of  Air.  Justice  Hodges,  the  very 
able  representative  of  Australia  in  1901.  His  concluding  words  re- 
lating to  this  proposition  are,  "  Such  a  court" — that  is  one  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal  for  tbe  whole  Empire,  sitting  perhaps  in  two  Divis- 
ions, and  with  certain  arrangements  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon,  "  would  bring  the  best  legal  thougbt  in  the  United  King- 
"  dom  in  touch  with  the  best  legal  thought  in  the  Empire  outside  the 
"  United  Kingdom.  It  would  be  a  wonderfully  strong  court,  and 
"command  the  admiration  and  respect,  not  only  of  the  whole  British 
"race,  hut  of  "every  race  in  the  British  dominions.  It  would  be  a 
"powerful  factor  in  the  development  of  a  closer  union  between  all 
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"  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  the  British  dominions  it  would  obliterate 
"  in  the  administration  of  justice  all  dictinctions  between  places  and 
"  persons.  Just  as  there  is  one  flag  to  protect  the  subject  from  ex- 
"  ternal  assault,  so  there  would  be  one  court  as  the  final  arbiter  of 
"  internal  disputes.  "  That  is  our  view.  We  think  it  is  a  great  ideal, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  served.  We  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  appear  to  criticise  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  its  methods  or  manner.  In  "  The  Life  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Eeeve  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  light  thrown  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  Board  was  then  constituted — that  is  the  Judicial  Committee 
— and  apparently  it  is  still  open  to  the  same  vicissitudes.  With  that 
great  ideal  before  us,  we  respectfully  submit  the  resolution  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  move. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  not  like  to  speak  at  this 
moment.  I  see  that  Cape  Colony  has  also  proposed  an  elaborate  reso- 
lution on  this  question,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  what  their  represen- 
tative has  to  say. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  resolution  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  more  on 
detail  matters  than  the  very  large  subject  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Deakin,  and  I  would  only  say  with  regard  to  that  general  subject, 
we  have  entire  sympathy  with  Mr.  Deakin  in  desiring  a  final  Imper- 
ial Court  of  Appeal.  Of  course,  as  to  what  that  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal  should  be,  and  what  form  it  should  take,  I  must  say,  I  think, 
from  the  South  African  point  of  view,  we  would  differ  from  Mr. 
Deakin.  We  would  rather  it  existed  as  constituted  at  present — the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — than  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  We,  in  South  Africa,  are  more  or 
less  under  Roman  Dutch  law  which,  I  understand,  differs  consider- 
ably from  the  English  law,  and  there  is  provision  for  this  in  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Privy  Council,  and  we  have  a  very  able  representative  on 
that  court  at  present,  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Roman 
Dutch  law,  and  naturally,  from  our  point  of  view,  we  would  rather 
the  final  Court  of  Appeal  should  take  that  form  than  the  House  of 
Lords  where,  of  course,  no  such  representative  could  sit. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  proposal  of  Mr.  Justice  Hodges  especially 
provided  for  the  case  of  Roman  Dutch  law  and  local  law. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  That .  would  remove  my  objection.  I  would 
not  care  which  it  was,  but  one  final  court  appeals  to  us  very  much. 

With  regard  to  the  Cape  Colony  Resolutions,  after  studying  the 
papers  with  which  we  have  been  furnished  on  the  subject,  I  find  a 
good  many  of  our  suggestions  have  been  met;  in  fact  I  may  say  that 
practically  the  onus  is  thrown  upon  the  Colonies,  and  not  upon  the 
procedure  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  any 
delay  or  extra  expense  that  may  occur.  Still  I  think,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  do  any  harm  that  these  four  sub-resolutions  should  be  pass- 
ed as  an  indication  that  we  are  desirous  of  minimising  delay  and 
curtailing  expenses  as  far  as  possible.  But  since  these  Resolutions 
from  Cape  Colony  were  sent  in,  my  colleagues  from  South  Africa, 
— General  Botha  and  Mr.  Moor — and  myself,  have  met  together  and 
have  formulated  some  further  proposals  which  we  should  like  to 
bring  before  the  Conference,  which  General  Botha  will  propose  pres- 
ently. They  mainly  relate  to  our  own  local  affairs.  At  the  same 
time  they  also  relate,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  to  the  condition  of 
the  Appellate  Courts  in  other  States  to.  We,  in  South  Africa,  are 
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very  anxious  to  get  established  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  South 
Africa  for  all  the  various  States.  Of  course,  supposing  Federation 
comes  about,  that  would  come  naturally.  We  believe  Federation  is 
coming  immediately,  but  still  we  feel  that  it  would  be  advisable  that 
we  should  prepare  at  once,  and  get  established  if  we  can,  as  part  of 
that  Federation  and  even  before  that  Federation,  a  final  Court  of 
Appeal  in  South  Africa.  Our  present  position  is  we  have  a  Supreme 
Court  in  each  of  the  Colonies.  We  have  other  District  Courts. 
There  is  an  appeal  from  a  District  Court  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Similar  cases  occur  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  we  are  faced  with 
absolutely  dissimilar  decisions  in  the  various  Colonies,  which  natural- 
ly leads  to  a  good  deal  of  discontent.  So  we  are  anxious  that  we 
should  have  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
but  that  will  entail  considerable  expense,  both  to  get  it  going  and 
maintain  it  afterwards,  and  we  feel  that  we  could  not,  unless  the 
various  States  are  in  agreement  on  this  subject,  be  justified  in  under- 
taking that  expenditure  unless  we  were  permitted,  which  I  understand 
is  the  word  to  use,  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  pass  legislation 
in  our  own  various  Colonies,  taking  away  the  right  of  appeal  from 
the  Supreme  Court  in  each  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  I  think  that  possibly  might  suit  some  other 
States  also,  and  we  should  all  be  anxious  to  do  it.  So  that  our 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  would  be  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  except 
that  it  might  be  put  into  the  Statute  by  which  it  is  created  that  on 
certain  subjects — possibly  on  relations  between  the  various  States 
and  so  on— there  might  be  permitted  an  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council 
by  permission  of  that  Supreme  Court.  Those  cases  would  be  very 
few.  So  really  it  would  be  a  final  Court  of  Appeal  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  except  in  special  cases  which  would  be  laid  down.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  add  that  the  prerogative  of  the  King— the 
right  of  every  citizen  in  the  British  Empire  to  appeal  to  the  King — 
must  be  carefully  safeguarded,  but  that  would  practically  not  be 
used,  because  I  understand,  supposing  the  right  of  appeal  was  refus- 
ed in  a  particular  case  by  the  Appeal  Court  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  an  individual  still  wished  to  go  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  his 
right  is,  of  course,  the  practical  point  is  that  if  he  won  his  case  or 
lost  it,  he  would  still  have  to  pay  all  the  costs,  which  would  be  a 
considerable  deterrent  to  anyone  taking  that  extreme  action. 

I  think  I  will  leave  General  Botha  to  bring  forward  these  further 
resolutions. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Who  do  you  suggest  would  constitute  the 
superior  court — the  final  Court  of  Appeal  in  South  Africa? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Judges  selected  in  South  Africa  by  all  the 
States  in  South  Africa. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Judges  who  had  previously  tried  portions 
of  the  cases? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  No,  we  would  like,  ultimately,  when  the  busi- 
ness was  large  enough,  to  have  separate  judges  for  it,  but  as  a  tenta- 
tive measure  they  might  be  selected  from  the  various  States,  and  if 
there  was  not  enough  work  for  the  judges  to  do  in  the  Appeal  Court 
they  might  be  the  superior  judges  in  the  various  States.  That  is  a 
detail  to  be  managed  out  there,  but  the  idea  would  be  that  the  judges 
of  the  final  Appeal  Court  would  have  their  time  occupied  as  judges 
of  that  Court. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  With  the  jurisdiction  you  propose  I  do  not  think  Seventh  Day. 
there  would  be  much  doubt  about  that.  26thig07?  ' 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAKD :  No,  I  think  not. 

General  BOTHA:  My  Lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  little  to 
add  to  what  Dr.  Jameson  has  said.  We  have  a  Memorandum.  If 
the  Chairman  thinks  it  necessary,  I  should  like  to  hand  in  this 
Memorandum  so  that  the  other  Premiers  may  peruse  it.  There  is  a 
resolution  attached  to  this  Memorandum  which  we  should  like  to 
support.  Dr.  Jameson  has  rightly  remarked  that  there  is  a  great 
desire  in  South  Africa  to  establish  a  Court  of  Appeal,  and,  although 
we  have  there  four  Colonies,  we  think  that  we  can  commence  Feder- 
ation by  establishing  this  Appeal  Court  for  South  Africa;  specially 
also  because  this  will  in  a  great  measure  reduce  the  amount  of  costs, 
and  it  will  be  specially  advantageous  to  the  poorer  classes  who  can- 
not afford  to  carry  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  to  go  to  a  Court 
of  Appeal  in  South  Africa.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  leave  to  hand  in 
this  Memorandum,  and  I  should  like  to  add  to  that  Memorandum 
the  resolution  which  we,  the  Premiers  of  South  Africa,  have  arranged 
to  support. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  would  read  both. 
The  Memorandum  and  Resolution  were  read  as  follows: — 
MEMORANDUM. 
Question  of  Judicial  Appeals. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  Resolution  of  Cape  Colony  on  the 
question  of  Judicial  Appeals,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  throughout  South  Africa  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  South  African  Court  of  Appeal  to  which 
appeals  would  lie  from  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  each 
of  the  South  African  Colonies,  even  before  a  Federation  of  these 
Colonies  becomes  an  accomplished  fact. 

It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  the  expense  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  a  court  would  not  be  justified  as  long  as  there  is 
a  right  of  appeal  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  each  Colony  to  His 
Majesty  in  His  Privy  Council. 

If  a  Court  of  Appeal  is  established  it  is  considered  most  desirable 
that  this  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  should  be  taken  away, 
so  as  to  prevent  a  litigant  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  a  Colony  passing  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
prosecuting  his  appeal  from  such  decision,  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mitee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  when  such  Court  of  Appeal  is  established, 
its  decisions  should  be  final,  excepting  in  certain  matters  in  which 
that  Court  may  grant  leave  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Commitee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  These  matters  would,  of  course,  be  prescribed 
in  the  statute  establishing  such  a  court.  The  right  of  any  litigant  to 
apply  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to 
appeal  to  it  from  a  decision  of  the  South  African  Court  of  Appeal 
should  not  in  any  way  be  curtailed.  The  following  resolution  is 
suggested : — 

(1)  That  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  established  for  any 
group  of  Colonies  geographically  connected,  whether  fed- 
erated or  not,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  decisions  of 
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the  Supreme  Courts  of  such  Colonies,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent for  the  Legislature  of  each  such  Colony  to  abolish 
any  existing  right  of  appeal  from  its  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
That  the  decisions  of  such  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  final 
but  leave  to  appeal  from  such  decisions  may  be  granted 
by  the  said  Court  in  certain  eases  prescribed  by  the 
Statute  under  which  it  is  established. 
That  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it 
from  the  decisions  of  such  Appeal  Court  shall  not  be 
curtailed. 

CHAIRMAN :  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything,  Mr.  Moor  ? 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  No,  my  Lord,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  We  have 
considered  it  together. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
listened  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  view  presented  by  Mr. 
Deakin  in  support  of  the  resolution  which  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  have  laid  before  the  Conference.  But  if  I  understood  him 
aright  his  argument  was  rather  an  indictment  of  the  Constitution 
which  was  finally  passed  by  British  Parliament  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  in  this :  that  that  provided  for  two  appeals  from  the 
decision  of  its  own  courts.  As  he  has  presented  the  matter  to  us,  the 
duality  of  appeal  must  necessarily  lead  to  some  confusion,  and  so  far 
as  it  goes  it  seems  to  me  his  argument  cannot  be  successfully  met, 
and  nobody  now  would  be  interested  in  opposing  it.  The  British 
Parliament  no  doubt  can  remedy  the  evil  since  they  are  the  para- 
mount power,  but  perhaps  they  would  have  some  hesitation  in  in- 
terfering and  making  what  would  practically  be  an  amendment  of 
che  constitution  of  a  federal  country. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  we  have  not  asked  for. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  No,  and  I  believe  the  British  Parlia- 
ment would  hesitate  also  to  do  it  until  they  had  heard  from  the 
different  ■  states  which  composed  the  Federation. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Even  in  that  case  we  should  not  ask  for  any  in- 
tervention. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  As  I  construe  it  the  resolution  which 
you  have  presented,  "  that  it  is  desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal,"  would  be  practically  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes,  since  there  are  two  appeals 
granted,  if  you  destroy  one  I  take  it  to  be  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  in  South  Africa, 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  Conference  I  do  not  know  that  serious  objec- 
tion can  be  taken  to  that.  If  the  three  Colonies  or  dependencies  in 
South  Africa  are  agreeable  to  have  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  themselves, 
nobody  else  can  take  exception  to  it.  It  seems  to  me  to  lead  in  the 
direction  of  immediate  federation.  If  they  have  a  Court  of  Appeal 
for  themselves,  this  leads  to  the  ultimate  find  proximate  creation  of 
a  federation  for  all  purposes.  This  would  certainly  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  themselves  and  the  Empire. 


Seventh  Day. 
26th  April, 
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So  far  as  Canada  has  any  concern  we  have  an  appeal  to  the  Seventh  Day. 

Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  it  has,  as  a  general  26th  April, 

rule,  given  very  great  satisfaction.    I  do  not  know  that  all  its  de-  190'' 

cisions  have  been  accepted.    There  are  few  courts  which  have  not  Imperial 

their  decisions  criticised  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  as  a  rule  the     Court  of 

decisions  of  the  Privy  Council  so  far  as  concerns  Canada  have  been       PL  ..' 

...«.;«  .  ii  (Sir  Willi  id 

eminently  satisfactory.    At  the  same  time  everybody  must  recog-  Laurier.) 

nise  that  the  constitution  of  the  Court  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  modern  age  and  tendencies.  The  point  made 
out  by  Mr.  Deakin,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Court  may  be  one 
day  four  and  the  next  day  eight  is  certainly  a  point  well  taken,  and 
is  liable  to  create  dissatisfaction,  and,  perhaps  more  than  dissatis- 
faction, serious  complications.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  should  be  remodelled  if  it  is  to  be 
maintained.  I  may  say  that  in  my  country  the  views  of  the  people 
are  not  all  in  accord  as  to  the  retention  of  that  appeal.  Some  jurists 
have  maintained  that  any  country  ought  to  be  able  to  interpret  its 
own  laws,  that  is  to  say,  the  Parliament  which  creates  the  laws  should 
be  the  Parliament  to  create  the  tribunal  to  interpret  those  laws.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  force  undoubtedly  in  that  view.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  jurists  of  equal  eminence  who  believe  that 
taking  us  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  a  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  which  so  many  questions  of  Imperial  interests  must  necessarily 
arise  even  in  the  lowest  courts,  it  would  be  a  good  feature  to  retain 
the  present  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
The  present  Minister  of  Justice,  as  able  a  man  as  we  have  ever  had 
in  Canada,  is  of  this  opinion  to-day.  though  some  of  his  predecessors, 
anc,  I  believe,  his  predecessor  in  1901,  held  a  different  view.  But 
thiT!  is  a  serious  question,  a  serious  conflict  of  opinion  when  you 
come  h<  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court.  Under  the 
Canadian  Constitution  the  administration  of  justice  does  not  belong 
to  the  central  government,  but  to  the  Provincial  governments.  So 
that  we  have  only  one  court  in  our  country  of  a  federal  character, 
that  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Pro- 
vinces. But  the  provinces  themselves  have  retained  their  jurisdic- 
tion and  kept  the  liberty  of  going  to  the  Privy  Council,  so  that  prac- 
tically whilst  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  represented  at  this  Con- 
ference, the  provinces  of  the  dominion,  in  so  far  as  they  have  re- 
tained for  themselves  the  administration  of  justice,  are  not  here  re- 
presented, and  it  would  be  a  delicate  matter  to  pass  finally  without 
consulting  them  a  question  of  so  much  importance.  The  question 
of  jurisdiction  will  always  be,  so  far  as  this  Court  is  concerned,  the 
one  great  difficulty.  I  am  sure  that  the  Imperial  Government  have 
no  desire  to  impose  their  views  as  to  what  should  be  the  jurisdiction. 
This  should  be  left  to  the  provinces  themselves  to  determine.  The 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  have  always  decided — and 
it  is  a  matter  of  common  every  day  occurrence — that  the  King  has 
retained  his  prerogative  of  allowing  anyone  who  chooses  to  take  an 
appeal  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  That 
appeal,  which  is  an  appeal  of  favour,  has  perhaps  passed  the  day  of 
its  utility,  and  if  I  have  any  opinion  to  proffer  upon  this  question 
it  would  be  that  all  matters  of  jurisdiction  should  be  relegated 
altogether  tn  the  parties  interested — the  provinces  or  the  Parlia- 
ments— to  determine  whether  and  why  there  should  be  an  appeal  or 
not. 
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Seventh  Day.  On  the  whole,  we  have  two  resolutions  presented  to  us,  one  by  Mr. 
26th  -^P"l»  Deakin  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  one  by  Cape  Colony. 

 1      I  prefer  for  my  part  the  resolution  of  Cape  Colony.   A  further  draft 

Imperial    has  been  submitted  to  us  which  is  based  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
Court  of    cape  Colony,  and  I  would  be  disposed  to  accept  it  with  the  suggestion 
(Sir  Wilfrid  *'ia*  one  or  ^w0  wor(^s  snould  be  eliminated.    In  the  first  paragraph 
Laurier  .)    the  resolution  runs  as  follows:    "This  Conference,  recognising  the 
"  importance  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
"  Appellate  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council  desires 
"  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion."    I  would  eliminate  the  word 
maintenance.   I  do  not  object  to  the  words  "  appellate  jurisdiction," 
because  I  rather  favour  it,  but  in  view  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  which 
exists  in  my  country  I  would  prefer  those  words  out ;   they  would  not 
alter  the  sense  very  materially,  but  it  would  not  be  such  an  absolute 
pronouncement  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Might  I  simply  explain  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
that  I  have  no  intention,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  of  sug- 
gesting any  legislation  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  could  affect 
the  present  existing  Commonwealth  constitution.  Nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  thoughts.  From  a  desire  for  brevity  I  omitted  to  ex- 
plain, as  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  done,  that  this  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction of  our  High  Court  is  only  on  a  particular  class  of  cases  which 
may  come  before  it.  \.e  have  powers  under  the  Commonwealth  con- 
stitution to  restrict  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council  from  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  States,  which  we  have  not  exercised,  and  next,  subject 
to  the  consent  of  His  Majesty,  to  still  further  restrict  appeals  to  him. 
Neither  of  those  powers  has  yet  been  exercised,  and  the  consequence 
is,  I  think  I  should  be  safe  in  saying,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  our 
cases  are  still  open  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Consequently,  quite  apart  from  the  other  issue  I  have 
raised,  we  have  a  great  interest,  having  such  a  large  area  of  appeals 
to  the  Privy  Council,  in  asking  that  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  we  assume  would  be  a  body  of  still  higher  standing  and  repute, 
should  deal  with  these  appeals,  quite  apart  from  the  particular  class 
of  constitutional  questions  referred  to.  It  is  to  our  interest  to  have 
a  single  Imperial  court  instead  of  the  Privy  Council.  If  we  cannot 
obtain  it,  and  must  make  a  choice  between  the  two  existing  courts, 
we  prefer  the  House  of  Lords.  In  any  case  we  advocate  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal,  because  we  still  believe  that  appeals  from  Australia 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  reduced  for  some  time  to  come.  If  we 
wanted  any  amendment  of  the  constitution  we  should  provide  for 
that  ourselves  according  to  the  constitution  and  in  no  other  way. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  thought  your  argument  was  that 
you  had  two  Courts  of  Appeal  in  Australia  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  On  one  class  of  case. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  object  you  had  in  view  was  to 
suppress  one  of  them  and  provide  only  for  one,  if  I  understood  your 
argument  aright. 

Mr.  DFAKTN:  In  constitutional  cases  an  appeal  is  still  allowed 
by  consent  of  our  nigh  Court,  which  may  refer  them  on  to  the  Privy 
Council.  If  we  had  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  instead  of  the  Privy 
Council  it  is  quite  certain  that  thoso  references  would  be  more  en- 
couraged than  they  are  at  present.  Then,  again,  public  opinion  could 
be  better  satisfied  than  it  is  now  in  Australia.    For  both  those  reasons 
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and  others  we  think  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Ap- 
peal is  very  desirable. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  New  Zealand 
is  in  a  slightly  different  position  upon  the  point  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Deakin.  We  have  no  federal  High  Court.  Our  position  is  a  very 
clear  and  defined  one.  Our  Supreme  Court,  which  sits  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal  twice  a  year  at  the  seat  of  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned is  quite  satisfactory.  But  New  Zealand  is  in  favour  of  an 
ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whfther  it  be  the 
Privy  Council  as  at  present  constituted  or  an  Imperial  Court  of 
Appeal,  as  suggested  by  the  Commonwealth  resolution.  That  is  why 
I  asked  Dr.  Jameson  what  he  proposed  to  set  up  to  take  the  place  of 
it,  and  I  understood  him  to  say  an  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  An  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  for  South  Africa 
only. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  agree  in  that.  You  still  believe  in  ap- 
pealing? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Absolutely. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  There  is  only  one  point  I  want  to  refer  in 
connection  with  this,  and  I  do  so  on  information  furnished  to  me 
from  legal  authorities  in  my  own  country,  as  I  am  speaking  entirely 
as  a  layman.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  in  the  hope 
that  possibly  the  Home  Government  might  in  future  be  able  to  see 
their  way  to  meet  an  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  legal 
gentlemen  in  my  own  country.  I  am  informed  one  great  defect  in 
the  Privy  Council,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  that  though  in  the 
case,  say  of  New  Zealand,  they  are  deciding  according  to  New  Zealand 
law,  yet  they  have  before  them  only  such  portion  of  that  law  as  is 
presented  by  counsel.  Now  in  recent  times  particularly  we  have  been 
sending  counsel  over  from  New  Zealand  specially  to  call  attention 
to  the  New  Zealand  side  of  the  law.  I  am  informed  that  when  the 
argument  is  over,  their  Lordships  may  apply  some  rule  of  English 
law  which  has  been  revoked  in  New  Zealand  or  omit  to  apply  some 
rule  of  New  Zealand  law  which  does  not  exist  in  England,  and 
which  they  at  the  moment  have  not  specially  brought  under  their 
knowledge.  I  am  told  that  has  actually  occurred,  and  the  results, 
when  it  has  occurred,  has  been  to  the  people  who  are  the  litigants  in 
our  country  very  unsatisfactory.  What  has  been  suggested  from  a 
New  Zealand  standpoint  to  prevent  that  in  the  case  of  every  appeal 
from  a  colony,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  Colony  should 
sit  with  their  Lordships,  but  without  taking  part  in  the  arguments 
or  decision,  his  function  being  to  supply  full  information  as  to  the 
Colonial  law  and  the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  English 
law.  I  may  say  that  in  most  cases  the  number  of  judges  in  the 
colonies  is  such  that  one  can  be  always  on  leave,  and  if  he  spent  his 
leave  in  England,  or  in  touch  with  England,  he  would  be  available. 
My  country  is  strongly  favourable  to  the  admission  of  Supreme 
Court  judges  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  distant  as  we  are  and  where 
we  are  with  vast  interests  involved  at  times,  we  want  to  be  quite 
sure  that  the  state  of  New  Zealand  law  is  fully  before  their  Lord- 
ships who  are  dealing  with  the  cases.  That  is  the  most  practical 
suggestion  from  our  point  of  view,  whether  it  is  feasible  or  not  is  for 
those  responsible  here  to  see — but  I  put  it  forward  with  all  respect 
and  urge  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
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administration  of  a  country  which,  from  time  to  time,  must  have 
numbers  of  cases  referred  to  the  Privy  Council  for  judgment.  If 
that  could  be  done,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  whole  system  of  administration  would  give 
very  general  satisfaction  in  our  country. 

I  may  also  suggest,  that  as  there  have  been  suggestions  made 
by  the  various  Colonies,  perhaps  the  simpler  course  would  be  for  the 
Home  Authorities  to  prepare  a  Draft  Order  in  Council  consolidating 
the  existing  state  of  things  with  such  alterations  and  simplifications 
as  they  deem  reasonable,  and  forwir.i  the  draft  to  tho  respective 
Governments  to  confer  thereon,  infer  an&  make  a  caumon  report 
as  to  alterations  desired  or  recommended,  in  this  way  there  would 
result  an  Order  in  Council  containing  the  general  rules  common  to 
all  appeals,  and  special  rules  dealing  with  appeals  from  specified 
Colonies  in  cases  where  special  rules  are  necessary. 

I  may  say  the  main  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  de- 
lay and  reducing  expense  put  forward  by  the  Cape  Colony  commend 
themselves  to  me,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  give  them  my  sup- 
port. I  do  not  know  the  circumstances  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  refers 
to  in  Canada.  The  disabilities  under  Mr.  Deakin's  resolution,  as  ap- 
plicable to  Canada,  do  not  apply  to  New  Zealand.  As  long  as  it  is 
understood  wejiave  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  United  Kingdom — the 
Privy  Council  as  at  present  constituted,  or  the  one  suggested  by  Mr. 
Deakin — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  on  behalf  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND  :  Lord  Elgin  and  Gentlemen,  in  the  Colony 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  we  have  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  that  is  entirely  satis- 
factory. In  1904,  I  think,  a  despatch  was  sent  out  from  your  Depart- 
ment asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion  in  reference  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  rules  which  govern  Privy  Council  practice.  At  that 
time  I  submitted  the  contents  of  the  despatch  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  from  whom  I  received  an  intimation  to  the  effect 
that  generally  the  delay  and  expense  in  prosecuting  these  appeals 
are  the  principal  causes  of  complaint,  and  those  which,  in  their 
opinion,  mostly  require  remedy.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to 
delay,  they  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  perfectly  correct  that  the 
Privy  Council  has  no  control  over  the  proceedings  until  the  record 
is  lodged,  they  submitted  that  the  three  months  now  limited  between 
the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  Petition  for  leave  to  appeal,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  the  bond  obtaining  leave  is  too  long,  and  they  suggested 
two  mouths  from  the  date  of  the  Colonial  Judgment  should  be  the 
time  fixed.  As  regards  the  expense,  their  Lordships  were  of  opinion 
that  the  costs  of  appeal  are  much  too  high,  especially  the  fees  paid  in 
the  Privy  Council  Office. 

These  were  the  only  two  matters  that  they  thought  called  for  their 
comment,  and  I  only  feel  justified  in  putting  forward  their  views  on 
the  matter. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  will 
endeavour  to  speak  to  the  different  points  that  have  been  raised  in 
this  very  interesting  and  instructive  discussion.  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  must  occur  to  all  of  us  is  the  diversity  of  interests  that 
have  to  be  considered  and  the  dive»sity  of  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  different  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions.  My  view  is,  and  I 
think  we  shall  all  agree  in  it,  that  in  those  circumstances  all  that  can 
be  done  is  to  recognise  and  net  unreservedly,  upon  the  principle  of 
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autonomy,  that  each  integral  unit  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  should  Seventh  Day. 
govern  itself  in  the  matter  of  appeals  ;  that  one  should  not  necessar-  "6tIlj9^pri1' 

ily  be  the  same  as  any  other,  but  each  should  govern  itself.   I  can  say   

this,  that  as  far  as  His  Majesty's  Government  is  concerned,  we  most  Imperial 
cordially  fall  in  with  that  and  will  do  all  we  fairly  can  for  the  pur-  Appeaf 
pose  of  furthering  the  views  of  all  concerned.  (The  Lord 

May  I  say  a  word  with  reference  to  what  Mr.  Deakin  said  as  to  Chancellor.) 
the  anomalous  position — what  Lord  Uavey  called  a  solecism  in  law — 
created  by  the  fact  that  in  a  limited  class  of  cases  in  Australia  there 
may  be  two  courts,  each  of  them  by  the  constitution  final  in  a  par- 
ticular case  that  they  determine,  which  need  not  necessarily  come  to 
the  conclusion.  Of  course  that  is  a  solecism  in  law.  I  am  not  sure 
exactly  how  it  arose,  but  I  have  some  recollection  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  debate  and  it  seems  I  took  part  in  it,  as  Mr.  Deakin 
was  good  enough  to  quote  me,  and  I  seem  to  have  said  that  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  better  to  leave  the  constitution  of  Australia  as 
the  Australians  had  sent  it  over  the  water,  a  sentiment  in  which  I 
probably  kept  true  to  my  past  views  and  my  present  views.  But  thatt 
was  not  the  view  adopted.  However,  this  I  say,  that  when  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain suggested — and,  of  course,  it  was  accepted  by  Australia  or  it 
never  would  have  been  in  the  Act —  that  the  Australians  should 
accept  this  view,  I  am  sure  he  did  it  in  the  very  best  interest,  as  he 
believed,  of  the  friendly  and  close  connection  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  am  sure  his  object  was  a  good  one.  If  anything  has  gone 
wrong  in  regard  to  that,  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think,  the 
Australian  Parliament  has  the  power  under  their  constitution  to 
alter  it  themselves  if  they  think  fit.  I  can  only  say  in  regard  to  it, 
that  upon  the  ground  of  sentiment  I  like  to  sit  as  an  Australian 
Judge  on  the  Privy  Council,  and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege. 

In  regard  to  the  other  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin  as  to  the 
Privy  Council,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  Mr.  Reeve's  book,  and  also  in 
the  Greville  Memoirs,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  are  references  to 
the  ways  in  which  the  Courts  were  made  up,  which  were  not  satis- 
factory. The  English  courts  were  not  altogether  satisfactory  at  that 
time  either.  I  think  we  have  all  made  progress  generally.  We  attend 
to  these  things  a  little  more  closely  and  better  than  we  did. 

Let  me  say  what  is  the  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Lords  respectively.  They  consist  of  the  same  persons,  who  sit 
in  different  plaees.with  this  difference  that  all  the  persons  who  can  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  judicially  are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Privy  Council 
and  do  sit  there;  but  in  the  Privy  Council,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  of  past  opinions  expressed  by  Colonial  Ministers,  and  to  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  we  want,  so  to  speak,  to  enlarge  the  scope  as  much 
as  we  can,  there  are  other  additional  members  who  are  not  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  There  are  two  members  of  the  Privy  Council 
who  may  be  specially  appointed,  and  receive  a  salary.  There  are  two 
also  who  may  be  appointed  without  receiving  any  salary,  and  with- 
out any  specific  qualification.  There  are  two  such  persons,  distin- 
guished men  both  of  them.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  Act 
under  which  five  gentlemen  may  be  appointed,  and  five  have  been 
appointed,  including  Sir  Henri  Tasehereau,  Sir  Henry  De  Villiers. 
Chief  Justice  Way,  and  two  other  distinguished  men.  I  will  say  a 
word  about  that  Statute  in  a  moment.  Besides  that,  all  those  who 
have  held  high  judicial  office,  the  conditions  of  which  are  prescribed, 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  if  members  of  the  Privy 
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Seventh  Day.  Council,  may  sit  on  the  Judicial  Committee.  Therefore  it  is  what 
26thl907Pri1'  may  ke  c!)Ued  in  its  composition  a  somewhat  cosmopolitan  court. 

 L      My  friend  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  delegates  to  me  this  part 

Court^of  °*  duty,  namely  the  summoning  of  the  Privy  Councillors  for  the 
Appeal.  purpose  of  hearing  these  appeals;  and  I  can  only  say — and  you  will 
(The  Lord  crecut  it — that  not  only  myself  but  all  my  predecessors  (and  I  am 
Chancellor.)  certain  it  will  be  the  same,  of  my  successors,  whoever  they  are)  have 
been  most  anxious  to  provide  as  strong  a  court,  and  as  good  a  coujt 
as  can  be  made  for  the  hearing  of  Colonial  appeals,  not  only  appeals 
from  the  self-governing  states  of  the  British  Dominions,  but  of  the 
Crown  Colonies.  I  hope  we  are  anxious,  and  always  shall  be  to  have 
as  good  a  court  to  hear  a  Fiji  appeal,  as  to  hear  an  appeal 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  We  are  in  this  difficulty,  that  we 
have  to  man  two  courts,  and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  easy  to  alter  that. 
We  can  do  it  without  overwork,  and  it  would  be  very  undesirable  that 
we  should  have  overwork.  I  think  we  have  full  work,  and  overwork 
would  be  very  undesirable  considering  the  character  of  the  tribunals 
of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
cases  which  often  come  to  them.  What  we  do  is  we  divide  quite  im- 
partially, and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Deakin  that  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  English  appeals  are  not  favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  Australian 
appeals — not  knowingly  or  consciously  favoured.  We  try  to  make  the 
best  Courts  we  can.  Let  me  refer  to  the  case  which  Mr.  Deakin  re- 
ferred to.  I  was  not  sitting  on  that  case  myself,  but  there  were  four 
judges — Lord  Halsbury,  whom  we  all  recognise  in  this  country  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  judges  we  have  ever  had,  a  very  great  judge,  Lord 
Macnaghten,  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  and  Sir  Alfred  Wills.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me  to  pass  panegyrics  upon  my  colleagues  and  friends, 
but  I  should  feel  myself  very  uncomfortable  if  I  differed  from  them 
on  a  point  of  law. 

Then  there  was  the  case  of  the  eight  judges.  That  was,  I  think, 
the  only  time  we  have  sat  with  eight  for  many  years,  but  we  did  sit 
as  eight  because  we  first  sat  as  four,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  The  case 
raised  a  point  which  was  considered  one  of  very  great  difficulty,  and 
there  was  a  difference  or  a  sense  of  extreme  difficulty  in  the  case  al- 
though the  sum  was  not  large. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  was  a  New  South  Wales  case  affecting,  I  think, 
the  State  land  laws. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Yes,  and  we  got  it  re-heard  by  eight 
judges,  because  it  was  found  to  be  so  difficult  a  case.  We  said,  "  No, 
"  we  will  not  settle  it  ourselves  but  get  four  more  judges. "  We  got 
Lord  Halsbury  and  the  whole  of  the  four  Law  Lords  and  myself.  It 
was  a  re-hearing  with  eight,  and  then  we  came  to  our  conclusion 
which  was  I  hope  a  right  conclusion. 

I  will  say  a  word  about  the  arrangement  for  Colonial  judges 
sitting,  in  a  moment,  and  simply  say  this  to  Mr.  Deakin  that  I  like, 
and  I  am  sure  we  all  like,  free  and  open  criticism,  and  that  we  are  all 
the  better  for  it,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  Really,  if  he  will  believe 
it,  taking  appeals  to  the  House  of  Lords  instead  of  the  Privy  Council 
would  be  a  great  disarrangement  of  our  system,  and  would  really  mean 
coming  before  the  same  people  in  another  place,  and  you  would  not 
have  the  advantage,  which  I  should  like  to  have  (without  an  Act  of 
Parliament  altering  the  whole  thing)  of  the  presence  of  an  Australian 
judge;  you  would  not  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  the  very  dis- 
tinguished men  like  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  who  are  ornaments  to  any 
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court.    You  would  limit  the  number  of  judges  from  whom  the  selec-  Seventh  Day. 
tion  could  be  made  to  hear  your  cases.    But  I  hope  this  will  satisfy  26th  April, 
Mr.  Deakin.    I  can  assure  him  not  merely  that  we  have  taken  every 
pains  that  we  can,  but  that  we  will  do  our  level  best  to  give  his  cases,  Imperial 
as  all  the  other  cases,  strong  and  adequate  courts  just  as  good  as  we    Court  of 
shall  be  able  to  give  our  own  people.   Remember  this  as  regards  num-  (The^Lo  j 
ber;   I  know  in  some  countries — in  France  where  they  have  a  great  Chancellor.) 
genius  for  jurisprudence,  and  they  may  be  right — in  some  of  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  they  have  a  great  number  of  judges.    In  England 
the  custom  has  been  all  through  our  history  to  limit  the  number. 
We  think  that  five  is  quite  large  enough — understand  in  saying  "  we  " 
I  speak  for  everybody — and  is  by  many  of  us  regarded  as  quite  as 
many  as  you  ought  to  have  in  a  court.    Seven  have  sat  sometimes, 
but,  as  a  rule,  we  think  that  is  too  great  a  number,  but  if  it  is  a  very 
special  case  we  would  have  seven  or  eight,  just  as  in  the  case  I  re- 
ferred to  just  now.   The  genius  of  our  jurisprudence  is  to  pick  your 
best  men;  to  see  you  have  first  rate  men,  and  not  to  have  too  many. 
Perhaps  that  is  wrong;    but  that  has  always  been  the  custom,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  greatest  decisions  in  the  history  of  England, 
which  have  made  history,  so  to  speak,  have  been  decisions  given  by 
quite  a  limited  number  of  judges — but  they  have  been  of  the  very 
best.   We  will  try  to  do  our  best  in  that  respect. 

Let  me  now  come  to  what  Mr.  Deakin  said  with  regard  to  the 
limitations  of  appeal.  In  1900,  Mr.  Chamberlain  went  the  length  of 
stating  in  Parliament  that  he  had  contemplated  the  creation  of  one 
court,  the  House  of  Lords  being  fused  with  the  Privy  Council  into 
one  great  court.  I  think  it  was  found  there  was  very  great -difficulty 
in  carrying  out  that  project.  If  you  think  of  it  intrinsically  there  is 
a  great  difficulty  in  it.  Let  me  take  it  by  stages.  When  we  speak  of 
an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal  we  do  not  always  make  it  quite  clear 
what  we  have  in  our  minds.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  suggestion, 
such  as  is  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  namely,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  judges  from  New  Zealand,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  British 
Dominions,  should  come  and  sit  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the  hear- 
ing of  a  New  Zealand  case  or  in  a  case  from  their  own  country.  I 
unreservedly  agree  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  proposal.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence myself.  I  remember  an  Australian  case  relating  to  sheep,  about 
great  tracts  of  land  and  the  mortgaging  of  it,  and  so  forth,  and  when 
I  was  arguing  this  case  before  the  Privy  Council  I  was  stopped  by 
Chief  Justice  Way  who  happened  to  be  present,  who  put  in  a  piece 
of  local  knowledge  which  I  am  afraid  exploded  my  contention  about 
sheep  farming  and  sheep  management — knowledge  which  we  did  not 
possess.  That  is  only  an  illustration.  It  is  also  true  that  there  may 
be  points  of  law,  even  though  the  law  in  New  Zealand  be  the  same  as 
our  own  law,  in  which  we  should  be  much  the  better  for  having  assist- 
ance, and  very  glad  to  have  assistance.  I  do  not  think  any  matters  of 
importance  in  regard  to  law  are  left  out  by  Counsel,  and  we  find  it 
out  for  ourselves  too.  I  unreservedly  agree,  and  heartily  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British 
Dominions,  each  for  the  hearing  of  their  own  cases,  could  send  to  us 
one  of  their  distinguished  judges,  and  I  need  not  add  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  and  honour  to  receive  him  amongst  us. 

Then  you  come  to  the  next  stage,  whether  there  ought  not  to  be 
a  court  on  which  not  merely  representatives  of  the  particular  part  of 
the  world  from  which  the  appeal  came  were  sitting,  but  whether  you 
ought  to  have  the  Privy  Council  of  itself,  consisting  normally  and 
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Seventh  Day.  ordinarily  for  all  purposes  of  the  representatives  of  all,  or  a  good 
26thApru,  many,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire.    You  must  re- 

 1       member  that  that  concerns  not  only  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but 

Imperial  the  Crown  colonies  from  which  a  good  many  appeals  come,  and 
^Appeal.  India  from  which  a  great  many  of  the  appeals  come.  Of  course  it 
(The  Lord  is  a  difficulty,  though  it  is  not  an  insurmountable  difficulty,  but  it 
Chancellor.)  would  make  a  very  large  court.  No  one  would  say  that  every  place 
should  be  represented  at  all  times,  but  it  would  mean  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  judges  sitting.  Still,  if  Australia,  for  example, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire,  desire  that  their  cases  should 
be  heard,  not  merely  by  the  judges  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
assistance  of  their  own,  but  also  by  judges  from  other  parts  of  the 
British  Dominions,  the  Cape,  Canada,  India,  and  the  Crown  Colonies, 
and  those  countries  are  willing  to  send  us  the  judges,  we  can  have 
no  objection.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  the  autonomy  of  Aus- 
tralia or  Canada,  for  example,  that  if  they  wish  it  done,  they  are  the 
persons  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  done.  It  is  part  of  what,  in 
the  familiar  language  of  this  Constitution,  is  called  the  order  and 
good  government  of  the  Colony. 

Then  comes  the  still  further  stage,  the  third  stage,  and  that  is  the 
fusion  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  jurisdiction,  because  the  persons  are  the  same  substan- 
tially, with  the  addition  of  large  numbers  in  the  Privy  Council. 
That  is  a  proposal  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  alter  the  tribunal 
to  which  English,  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals  have  always  gone — ■ 
English  appeals  from  time  immemorial,  and  Scotch  appeals  since  the 
Union  in  1707,  and  Irish  appeals  since  1800.  In  the  same  way  as  the 
question  of  constituting  a  different  tribunal  for  Australia  could  not 
be  done  without  deliberation  in  Australia,  so  this  could  not  be  done 
here  without  being  fully  considered  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  it 
affects. 

This  last  stage  directly  affects  the  United  Kingdom — whether 
they  will  alter  the  tribunal  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  I 
must  say  it  has  hardly  been  discussed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
have  been  very  busy  about  many  other  things  as  you  may  suppose. 
It  has  never  been  really  discussed.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  April,  1900,  and  I  think  a  few  speeches  and  observa- 
tions were  made  about  it,  but  it  has  never  been  brought  up  since.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  been  ventilated  in  the  Press  beyond  the  idea,  or 
what  I  would  rather  call,  if  I  may,  the  aspiration  that  there  should 
be  community  of  judicial  authority  over  the  whole  British  Empire. 
The  aspiration  I  think  is  felt,  but  it  has  never  been  thought  out, 
discussed,  or  threshed  out.  Therefore,  I  cannot  help  thinking  myself 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  make  an  affirmation  in  such  general  terms 
as  are  contained  in  the  Australian  proposal  because  I  think  it  is 
premature  as  far  as  the  practical  consideration  c.-f  it  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned.  But  I  also  felt  thus:  It  is  apparent  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  Australia  that  they  are  not  altogether  at  ease  in 
regard  to  Privy  Council  Appeals.  I  am  sure  the  Privy  Council  is 
in  regard  to  Australian  cases  nn  Australian  Court,  and  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  try  and  satisfy  the  people  in  Australia  not  only 
that  justice  is  done,  but  that  every  effort  is  made  to  do  it,  and  as 
cheaply  a9  possible. 

Bi'fore  I  turn  to  the  other  matter  which  T  am  afraid  I  must 
trouble  you  with,  may  I  say  a  word  in  regard  to  what  was  said  about 
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delay  ?  complaint  has  been  made,  I  think,  but  what  really  hab  Seventh  Day. 

happened  is  this:  Since  I  have  become  Lord  Chancellor— and  I  only  26th  April, 

take  that  as  the  time  because  I  know  about  it — beginning  in  1906,   J. 

10  months  ago,  we  put  down  appeals  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  and  Imperial 
whenever  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  them  we  sit  and  try  them,  ^ppeaf^ 
perhaps  five  successive  lists  in  the  course  of  a  year.  We  had  a  list  cphe  Lord 
which  we  heard  in  February  and  March,  1906.  All  that  were  ready  Chancellor.) 
were  put  down,  and  we  heard  and  disposed  of  them  all  before  we 
separated.  We  put  down  a  second  list  in  March  and  April.  We 
finished  every  one  of  the  cases.  All  those  had  become  due  since  the 
beginning  of  March.  In  May  we  had  another  list.,  and  we  finished 
all  the  cases;  and  we  also  had  a  supplementary  list  of  those  cases 
which  had  become  ready  while  we  were  sitting  in  the  month  of  May. 
They  were  set  down  for  hearing  after  the  list  of  the  May  sittings 
had  been  closed,  and  one  of  them  I  think  was  heard.  In  June  and 
July  we  proceeded  with  all  the  cases  that  were  then  ready,  and  heard 
them  all  except  one  Indian  Appeal  which  stood  over  by  order  for  a 
particular  reason,  and  another  Indian  Appeal  which  stood  over  at  the 
request  of  both  sides.  There  were  two  Maritime  Appeals  which  stood 
over  by  order  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  owing  to  special  cir- 
cumstances. We  also  heard  one  additional  appeal  which  had  been 
entered  after  we  began  sitting.  In  October  to  December  we  resumed 
our  list,  and  finished  all  the  cases  except  one  appeal  from  British 
Guiana  which  stood  over  at  the  request  of  the  parties.  In  addition 
to  that,  we  heard  three  supplementary  appeals  which  had  been  entered 
after  we  began  sitting.  In  January  and  February  of  this  year  we 
sat  and  heard  all  the  appeals,  and  we  also  in  March  heard  four 
additional  appeals  which  had  been  entered  while  we  were  sitting. 
The  Privy  Council  is  now  sitting,  and  I  expect  that  in  the  course 
of  ten  days  or  so  we  shall  fini«h  off  every  case  that  was  ready  when 
we  began  to  sit.  which  was  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten  days  ago.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  any  record  of  the  way  in  which  business  is  done 
which  will  beat  us  in  regard  to  that.  As  regards  the  point  of  delay, 
I  must  say  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  leaving  it,  as 
has  been  suggested  in  some  of  these  different  communications  to  the 
Colonial  Courts  themselves  to  regulate  all  the  procedures,  and  the 
time,  and  so  forth  until  the  case  is  brought  and  presented  to  the 
Privy  Counail.  After  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  it  and  dis- 
pose of  it  with  the  rapidity  to  which  I  have  referred. 

May  I  turn  to  the  next  resolutions,  to  which  Dr.  Jameson  alluded, 
and  which  I  think  he  said  are  to  a  considerable  extent  satisfied  by 
what  has  been  said.  Perhaps  I  may  go  through  them :  "  This  Con- 
'  ference,  recognising  the  importance  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire  of 
'.*  the  maintenance  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the 
"King  in  Council,  desires  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion: — '  (1) 
"  'That  in  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  beyond  the  seas 
'* '  it  is  expedient  that  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Right 
" '  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
" '  Council  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  code  of  rules  and 
'* '  regulations.'  "  The  first  point  is  that  the  practice  and  procedure 
should  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  code  of  rules  and 
regulations.  That  I  think  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  we  think  it  is 
quite  right,  and  we  will  consolidate  and  amend  so  as  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  can  be  to  modern  circumstances  and  requirements,  and 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  and  expediting  the  hearing  of  appeals. 
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Seventh  Day.  I  ani  sure  Dr.  Jameson  will  remember  that  our  difficulty  is  of  a 
26th  April,  practical  kind.    When  we  consolidate  and  amend,  if  we  are  to  send 

 '_       to  every  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  that  is  an  enormous  thing 

Imperial    to  do.    Answers  come  back  perhaps  not  all  agreeing,  and  then  ensues 
<Allrtal)f    correspondence.    It  is  a  herculean  task,  and  takes  a  great  time.  But 
(The  Lord  we  wiu  trv  to  do       treating  it  really  as  consolidation,  and  taking 
Chancellor.)  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility.    Keally,  after  all.  practice  and  pro- 
cedure, while  important,  does  not  raise  vital  matters  of  principle,  and 
if  you  will  leave  it  to  us  we  will  send  round  to  the  different  Colonies. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  You  might  put  in  the  words  "  as  far  as  possible." 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  It  is  a  matter  of  business  detail, 
we  will  try  to  meet  you  with  regard  to  it,  and  I  think  we  shall  satisfy 
you. 

The  second  Resolution  is  :  "  That  in  the  codification  of  the  rules, 
"  regard  should  be  had  to  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  anachron- 
"  isms  and  anomalies,  the  possibility  of  the  curtailment  of  expense, 
"  and  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of  procedure 
"  which  would  minimise  delays."  The  second  is  of  course  involved 
in  the  first.  This  third  is  :  "  That  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of 
"  uniform  rights  of  appeal  to  all  Colonial  subjects  of  His  Majesty, 
"  the  various  Orders  in  Council,  Instructions  to  Governors,  Charters 
"  of  Justice,  Ordinances  and  Proclamations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
"  Appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  should  be  taken  into  con- 
"  sideration  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  desirability  of  equal- 
"  ising  the  conditions  which  gave  right  of  appeal  to  His  Majesty." 
In  every  Order  in  Council  there  are  some  provisions  which  are  com- 
mon to  every  set  of  circumstances;  but  the  principal  variations  are 
dependent  upon  the  diversity  of  the  different  countries  that  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  For  instance,  the  principal  variations  relate  to  the 
sum  of  money  which  is  to  warrant  an  appeal.  Now  that  varies  be- 
tween 300?.  and  2,000?.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  each  country  may 
have  different  views:  but  whatever  a  country  thinks  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  giving  effect  to  it.  I  doubt  myself  whether,  in 
a  matter  of  that  kind,  it  is  desirable  even  to  press  for  uniformity. 
Perhaps  uniformity  in  things  of  that  kind  might  not  be  advisable. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  idea  was  that  all  the  Premiers  being  to- 
gether they  might  effect  some  general  agreement. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  It  is  a  luxury  to  us  to  have  uni- 
formity. We  should  be  the  last  people  to  object  ;  but,  if  the  Prime 
Ministers,  being  here,  should  come  to  any  arrangement  about  that  so 
much  the  better.  The  same  in  regard  to  the  limit  of  time  for  ap- 
pealing as  of  right,  and  the  lodgment  of  security  for  costs.  If  Dr. 
Jameson  wore  to  say:  "So  far  ns  may  be  agreed  upon  by  different 
"  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  "  we  should  not  make  any  diffi- 
culty. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  I  quite  understood  that.  The  Premiers  being 
here,  the  subject  might  be  raised,  and  our  idea  was  that  the  Imperial 
Government  might  undertake  to  correspond  with  the  various  States 
with  a  view  to  get  uniformity. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  must  not  take  upon  myself  Lord 
Elgin's  functions,  and  no  doubt  he  will  help  in  anything  of  that 
kind.  .1  am  only  speaking  from  the  actual  point  of  view  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

As  regards  the  last  Resolution  it  says  :  "  That  much  uncertainty. 
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"expense  and  delay  would  be  avoided  if  some  portion  of  His  Ma-  Seventh  Da 
"  jesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  in  cases  where  26tl\gj^prl 

"  there  exists  no  right  of  appeal  were,  under  definite  rules  and  re-   1 

"  strictions,  delegated  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  courts."   I  think  CourT^f 
that  is  quite  right.   It  is  so  in  India.   It  is  regulated  by  codes  of  civil  Appeal! 
procedure,  and  it  can  be  regulated  by  your  own  Parliament.    You  (The  Lord 
■may  pass  in  the  Cape,  if  you  like,  an  Act  of  Parliament;  or  it  may  Chancellor 
be  done  and  has  been  done  by  Orders  in  Council.   If  you  should  pre- 
fer it  should  be  done  by  Orders  in  Council  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  do  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  "  That  much  uncertainty,  expense, 
"  and  delay  would  be  avoided  if  some  portion  of  His  Majesty's  pre- 
"  rogative  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  in  cases  where  there  exists 
"  no  right  of  appeal  were,  under  definite  rides  and  restrictions,  dele- 
"  gated  to  the  discretion  of  the  local  courts."  I  would  rather  see  that 
done  by  the  central  authority  than  by  the  judicial  authority. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  I  think  what  it  means  is  that 
leave  to  appeal  in  a  particular  case — not  the  general  rule  laying  down 
when  there  should  be  leave  to  appeal — should  be  put  in  the  power  of 
the  local  courts  to  give,  instead  of  litigants  being  obliged  to  come 
and  apply  to  the  Privy  Council  for  leave. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  That  could  be  done  without  legisla- 
tive authority.  I  know  in  my  Province,  when  I  was  a  young  member, 
an  interesting  discussion  took  place  on  this  point. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  You  would  have  to  do  it  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Colonies  that  we  do  it 
by  Order  in  Council. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Yes,  and  a  great  many  members 
favour  the  absolute  abolition  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  hear 
any  complaints  from  any  subject  all  over  the  world.  It  was  conceded 
that  Canada  under  our  Act  could  take  away  that  prerogative,  but  the 
opinion  prevailed  at  that  time  that  the  right  should  not  be  interfered 
with.  Whilst  in  some  cases  we  have  restricted  the  number  of  appeals, 
no  man  can  take  away  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  If 
a  case  involves  over  2,000  dollars,  he  can  come  as  of  right  to  the 
Privy  Council;  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  can  come  to  the  Crown 
and  ask  for  leave  to  appeal.    I  would  prefer  to  leave  this. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  This  is  made  to  a  great  extent  unnecessary  by 
the  further  Resolution  which  we  have  brought  in  in  concert  to-day, 
where  we  say  what  we  want  is  to  have  power  to  legislate,  and  then, 
when  we  form  n  special  court  of  appeal,  that  there  shall  be  only  cer- 
tain things  which  shall  be  capable  of  being  the  subject  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  power  to  grant  that  leave  shall  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  final  court. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  would  rather  say  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  It  would  be  Parliament  really,  because  Parlia- 
ment would  legislate  as  to  that  point. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  It  would  satisfy  me  if  you  were  to 
say  :  "  That  much  uncertainty,  expense  and  delay  would  be  avoided 
"  if  some  portion  of  His  Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special  leave 
"  to  appeal  in  cases  where  there  exists  no  right  of  appeal  were,  under 
"  definite  rules  and  restrictions  "  leaving  the  rest  out. 
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Seventh  Day.  Dr.  JAMESON  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  do  that.  Our  fourth 
"6thjgj^prl '  Resolution  practically  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  local  courts. 

InT~r7al  Tlle  L0RI)  CHANCELLOR:  I  misapprehended  the  point  Sir 
Court 'of  Wilfrid  was  taking.  It  is  obvious  the  Privy  Council  cannot  make 
Appeal.     laws  to  govern  the  self-governing  Colonies  in  any  way.    I  was  speak- 

^Laurier*)"*  °^  ^'  aS  ^  nare  Deen  speaking  of  it  throughout,  not  merely  in  re- 
lation to  the  self-governing  Colonies,  but  to  the  whole  British  Em- 
pire, because  the  Privy  Council  has  jurisdiction  everywhere. 

Mr.  DEAEIN:  Except  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  Yes,  it  has  jurisdiction  there  too,  in 
respect  of  patents.  What  I  meant  was  you  could  do  it  in  the  Legis- 
latures yourselves  as  you  please,  and  it  is  for  the  Legislatures  to  pass 
your  own  laws,  and  for  the  local  courts  to  carry  out  the  laws  the 
Legislatures  pass.  It  is  possible  to  do  it  by  ordinance  in  the  Colony, 
or  Order  in  Council  here  in  the  case  of  Crown  Colonies. 

May  I  turn  now  to  the  other  supplementary  points  Dr.  Jameson 
has  given  us.  I  think  his  general  object  is  the  establishment  of  a 
final  Court  of  Appeal  in  South  Africa,  with  certain  restrictions  upon 
the  right  of  appeal  from  South  Africa  to  the  Privy  Council,  which  is 
obviously  a  matter  for  the  South  African  Colonies  to  determine  for 
themselves.  If  they  pass  their  own  Act  they  can  set  up  their  own 
Court  in  South  Africa,  unless  they  like  to  invoke  the  machinery  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament  by  asking  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  do  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  understand  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  use 
its  machinery  supposing  we  pass  such  legislation  at  the  present  mo- 
ment as  would  deprive  our  own  State  even  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council. 

Sir  WILFRED  LATJRIER:  ^s  I'understand,  you  want  to  have  a 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  three  Colonies — the  Transvaal,  the  Cape, 
and  Natal.  In  a  case  which  would  affect  you  in  Natal  you  want  to 
have  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  these  three  parts? 

Mr.  DEAETN:  And  the  Orange  River  Colony. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  We  want  it  for  all,  but,  to  justify  us  in  doing 
that  we  might  take  away  their  right  of  appeal  from  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  direct  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Tou  must  have  legislation  of  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  for  that. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  asking.  We  want  their 
approval,  at  all  events. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  It  really  comes  to  this:  You  would 
set  up  your  own  court  for  all  the  self-governing  Colonies  in  South 
Africa — and  probably  the  Orange  River  Colony  will  have  a  constitu- 
tion in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks — a  South  African  court  in  South 
Africa.  That  would  be  your  work.  If  you  wanted  the  auxiliary  help 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  other  purposes,  it  may  be  constitu- 
tional and  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  it.  I,  for  my  part, 
greatly  hope  that,  however  the  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  may  be 
restricted,  the  connection  will  not  be  severed  between  the  Privy 
Council  and  the  courts  either  in  South  Africa  or  elsewhere.  But 
every  self-governing  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  has  its  own 
right  to  regulate  its  own  affairs,  and  do  as  it  thinks  fit  in  regard  to 
that. 
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Dr.  JAMESON:  The  point  I  wanted  to  know  about  is  this  ques- 
tion of  our  depriving  ourselves  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  Do  I  understand  we  could  only  do  that  by  Imperial  legis- 
lation or  an  Imperial  Order  in  Council? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  You  could  not  do  it  by  Imperial 
Order  in  Council  because  it  would  be  interfering  with  your  own 
affairs.  By  the  Imperial  Parliament  it  could  be  done  if  the  Colony 
asked  that  it  should  be  done — and  it  would  be  done.  It  is  rather  a 
novel  point.  My  present  impression — and  I  am  sure  you  will  not  tie 
me  to  it  if  I  am  wrong — is  that  the  Parliament  of  a  self-governing 
Colony  with  the  Royal  Assent  could  regulate  that  as  well  as  anything 
else. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Is  not  there  power  by  Order  in  Council  to  restrict 
the  conditions  of  appeal? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  When  the  constitution  is  set  up  the 
King  has  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with,  or  derogate  from  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Surely  he  rules  in  his  own  court? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Yes,  the  King  might  be  advised  to 
say  by  Order  in  Council  that  he  would  not  undertake  such  and  such 
an  appeal.  After  all,  we  are  now  getting  upon  constitutional  methods 
of  carrying  it  out.  The  machinery  is  not  so  important,  after  all,  as 
the  object.  May  I  suggest  to  Dr.  Jameson  that  if  he  reads  these 
three  resolutions  closely,  he  will  find  they  are  not  quite  consistent, 
because  if  in  No.  3  you  keep  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it 
from  the  decision  of  such  Appeal  Court,  and  you  say  that  is  not  to  be 
curtailed,  it  is  inconsistent  with  abolishing  the  appeal  in  particular 
cases. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  No.  this  is  abolishing  the  appeal  from  the  pre- 
sent Supreme  Courts  of  the  various  States  of  South  Africa  direct 
to  the  Privy  Council,  because  this  would  be  constantly  going  on,  and 
our  new  Court  of  Appeal  might  have  nothing  to  do.  We  want  to 
abolish  that,  and,  as  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  we  want  this 
new  Appeal  Court  to  be  the  final  Appeal  Court,  except  in  stated  cases 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  Statute  creating  the  court.  Then  we  say  we 
know  the  prerogative  of  every  British  subject  is  the  right  of  final 
appeal  to  the  King,  and  we  want  that  safeguarded,  so  that,  outside 
of  that,  any  subject  could  come  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  has  then 
to  ask  for  leave  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council.  What  we  want 
out  there  is  that  any  case  must  go  to  the  Appeal  Court  in  South 
Africa  before  it  can  go  to  the  Privy  Council. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  think  I  see  your  point.  Then 
there  are  General  Botha's  resolutions,  the  substance  of  them  having 
been  explained  by  Dr.  Jameson.  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  merely 
suggested  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  Cape  resolutions:  "This 
"  Conference  recognising  the  importance  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Appellate  jurisdiction." 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  am  willing  to  take  the  words  out.  If  they  had 
never  been  in  I  should  not  mind,  but  taking  out  something  looks  like 
weakening  the  idea. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  we  take  out  those  words. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  That  ends  all  I  have  to  say,  except 
that  there  was  a  reference  to  the  fee  of  the  Privy  Council  Office.  The 
5S— 15i 
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Seventh  Day.  fees  ordinarily  chargeable  to  a  successful  appellant  and  respondent 
26th19<tfPrl1'  are  aDOut  ml.  and  13L  respectively,  and  to  an  unsuccessful  appellant 

  and  respondent  il.  aud  Si.  respectively.    It  has  not  been  suggested 

C™urt'of    before  that  the  fees  are  too  high.    We  have  not  received  any  sug- 
Appeal.     gestion  of  that  kind.    We  will  look  into  it.    The  suggestion  came 
(The  Lord   from  Newfoundland. 

Chancellor.)       g-r  jjqBERT  BOND :  I  was  putting  forward  the  views  that  were 
expressed  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfoundland. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  think  that  is  all  I  need  say, 
except  this :  that  the  Privy  Council  is  very  conscious  of  its  respon- 
sibilities, I  can  assure  you,  and  is  proud  of  being  able  to  sit  as  His 
Majesty's  Court  for  the  different  parts  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Do  I  understand  you  to  take  exception  to  the 
resolution  of  which  the  Commonwealth  has  given  notice,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  establish  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  think  it  is  asking  us  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  has  not  been  in  the  least 
considered  in  this  country,  and  I  think  myself  it  is  premature.  I 
do  not  want  to  speak  hostilely  to  it. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  You  used  the  word  "aspiration."  Would  not 
we  pass  it  in  that  form,  that  it  is  a  fair  aspiration? 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR :  I  think  our  people  would  be  rather 
surprised  and  startled,  remembering  that  this  is  a  new  subject  to  us 
altogether,  if  we  were  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  idea  of  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal,  which  means  one  court  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
Dominions,  and  a  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
Privy  Council. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  adoption  of  your  resolution,  Dr. 
Jameson,  commits  those  who  are  here  present,  and  the  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  present  constitution  of  the  Privy 
Council.  It  is  a  very  ancient  tribunal.  This  resolution  has  some 
very  good  words  in  it — that  there  are  anachronisms  and  anomalies. 
There  are  many  things  which  I  think  can  be  eliminated.  If  the 
Privy  Council  is  reconstructed  that  is  practically  the  court.  It  does 
not  matter  by  what  name  it  goes.  At  present,  this  resolution  being 
adopted  we  must  have  a  report,  as  I  understand,  from  the  Officers  of 
the  Crown  with  a  view  to  carrying  out  the  suggestion.  Then  we  can 
see  if  we  should  go  further.  At  present  I  am  quite  satisfied  in 
adopting  this  resolution. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  And  after  this  investigation,  the  result  of  it 
taking  place  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  will  be  such 
a  suitable  court  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  the  United  Kingdom  also. 
Therefore,  ,1  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  pass  the  Commonwealth 
resolution  as  our  aspiration  of  the  one  which  will  be  created  out  of 
the  Privy  Council. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  enlist  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  support  to  an  amendment  of  this  first  resolution  by  which 
it  would  read  "  That  the  Conference  recommends  to  the  consideration 
"of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
Court  of  Appeal." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Do  you  mean  we  should  pass  the 
resolution?    It  seems  to  me  not  particularly  compatible. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  first  resolution  would  then  be  reduced  to  an  Seventh  Day. 
aspiration.  26th  April, 

1907. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  have  no  objection  to  an  Imperial   T 

Court  of  Appeal.    I  do  not  care  what  name  you  call  it;  whether  it  is  c^urY'of 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  any  other  body,  Appeal, 
it  matters  not  very  much.    For  my  part  I  prefer  Dr.  Jameson's  '^ir  Wilfrid 
resolution.  Launer.) 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Do  you  include  General  Botha's 
addition? 

Sir  WLLFRLD  LAURIER:  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  It  is  not 
a  matter  which  concerns  this  Conference,  but  concerns  the  three 
Colonies  there  represented. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  If  you  and  other  members  in  the  Conference 
agree,  it  will  help  us  a  good  deal  in  getting  this  machinery,  which 
the  Lord  Chancellor  has  foreshadowed  as  necessary,  carried  out. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  With  all  my  heart.  You  are  far 
away,  and  you  want  to  have  a  Court  of  Appeal  for  South  Africa 
which  should  be  final  in  most  cases,  and  from  which  alone  there  can 
be  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  That  is  exactly  it. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  I  quite  agree  with  that, 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  favour  that  very  cordially  too. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  think  everyone  agrees  in  regard 
to  the  resolution  of  Cape  Colony,  and  General  Botha's  additional 
resolution.  If  the  resolution  as  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal 
were  accepted,  of  course  it  would  be  committal  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  a  variation  which,  as  I  have  said,  they  certainly  have  not  con- 
sidered, and  which  I  think  we  ought  not  to  agree  to. 

Mr.  DEAKLN :  Have  you  any  objection  to  our  asking  you  to  con- 
sider it  if  we  alter  it  in  that  way,  that  the  Conference  recommends 
"  to  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  establishment 
"  of  an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal." 

CHATRMAN :  His  Majesty's  Government  are  represented  in  the 
Colonies. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  :  Is  not  that  one  of  the  things  which 
relate  to  the  order  pnd  good  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  put  this  resolution  forward  in  terms  that  are  intentionally 
vague  ;  if  it  were  otherwise  it  would  have  seemed  as  if  we  were  im- 
posing something  upon  the  United  Kingdom,  though  it  affects  us 
both.  I  am  satisfied  to  have  put  forward  the  proposal.  I  do  not 
desire  to  place  His  Majesty's  Government  in  a  difficulty.  I  recognise 
the  force  of  the  statement  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  as  yet  the 
matter  has  not  been  matured  in  this  country. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Would  it  not  meet  your  case  if  we  treat  it  in  this 
way  :  that  we  record  this  resolution  as  having  been  submitted  by 
you  and  discussed  ;  then  proceed  to  say  that  the  resolution  proposed 
by  the  Cape  Colony  has  also  been  discussed,  and  that  the  Conference 
thought  effect  should  be  given  to  its  recommendations  ;  then  make 
the  same  sort  of  deliverance  with  regard  to  General  Botha's  addi- 
tional resolution.  That  would  put  your  resolution  on  record,  but  not 
bind  us  who  f^el  a  difficulty  in  the  matter  to  any  further  action. 
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Seventh  Day.  Mr.  DEAKIN  :  In  this  Conference  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to 
26t'l9OTPrl1'  k'11^  any  °f  *ts  members  to  that  to  which  they  take  exception.  Might 

 L      I  point  out  that  while  I  do  not  question  the  statement  directly,  or  by 

Imperial  implication,  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  to  the  impartial  treatment  of 
^L>ppeal°f  ^e  courts>  vet>  in  tne  very  constitution  of  the  Privy  Council,  if  my 
(Chairman.)  memory  serves  me,  the  enactment  says  that  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary  shall,  "  subject  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  House 
of  Lords,"  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  That  dis- 
tinctly places  upon  the  Lords  of  Appeal  a  mandate  for  their  consider- 
ation of  their  duties  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  their  duties  in  the 
Privy  Council.  Again  you  pointed  out  the  very  great  care  with  which 
the  court  of  which  you  were  a  member  dealt  with  the  New  South 
Wales  case,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  when  you  said  that 
although  four  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee  assembled  to  hear 
it,  you  had  a  rehearing  with  eight  members  because  it  was  an  im- 
portant matter.  Extremely  satisfactory  as  this  was  in  that  case,  it 
only  emphasises  the  distinction  between  it  and  a  case  which,  from 
the  public  point  of  view,  was  of  immensely  greater  importance,  affect- 
ing so  many  vital  constitutional  issues.  Yet  that  case  was  finally  de- 
cided by  a  court  only  half  as  large,  after  an  argument  which,  I  fear, 
was  imperfect,  in  a  Judgment  dealing  with  matters  which,  so  far  as 
the  records  show,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  argued  at  all.  Un- 
happily, the  members  of  the  Board  on  that  occasion  did  not  seem  to 
perceive  that  the  issues  were  specially  important  or  that  they  de- 
manded a  stronger  Committee.  I  only  mention  that  by  way  of  illus- 
tration of  the  risk  suitors  run  by  not  being  able  to  secure  the  same 
very  wise  and  considerate  treatment  which  the  court  gave  in  the 
New  South  Wales  case. 

Finally,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  to  take  upon  our 
own  shoulders  the  responsibility  of  having  accepted  in  our  constitu- 
tion those  terms  out  of  which  this  judicial  anomaly  has  arisen,  it 
stands  on  record  that  we  did  so  only  to  save  the  whole  constitution. 
It  was  one  of  those  choices  which  all  practical  politicians  have  to 
make.  We  made  it  with  our  eyes  open,  but  none  the  less  reluctantly, 
regretfully,  and  now  remember  it  repentantly. 

CHAIRMAN  :  My  suggestion  is  this  :  that  the  finding  of  the 
Conference  might  run  in  this  form  : — That  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  "  That  it  is  desirable  to  establish 
an  Imperial  Court  of  Appeal,"  was  submitted  and  fully  discussed. 
The  resolution  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Cape  Colony  as 
amended  was  accepted  as  follows  : — 

"  This  Conference,  recognising  the  importance  to  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty  the  King  in 
Council,  desires  to  place  upon  record  its  opinion  : — 

"  (1)  That  in  the  interests  of  nis  Majesty's  subjects  beyond  the 
seas  it  is  expedient  that  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  be  definitely  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a 
code  of  rules  and  regulations. 
"  (2)  That  in  the  codification  of  the  rules,  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  necessity  for  the  removal  of  anachronisms  and  ano- 
malies, the  possibility  of  the  curtailment  of  expense,  and  the 
desirability  of  the  establishment  of  courses  of  procedure 
which  would  minimise  delays. 
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"  (3)  That,  with  a  view  to  the  extension  of  uniform  rights  of  ^|™nthI^f- 
appeal  to  colonial  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  the  various  Orders  "    1907.  ' 

in  Council,  Instructions  to  Governors,  Charters  of  Justice,  

Ordinances  and  Proclamations  upon  the  subject  of  the  Ap-  ConrtT'of 
pellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Sovereign  should  be  taken  into  Appeal, 
consideration  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  desirability  (Chairman.) 
of  equalising  the  conditions  which  gave  right  of  appeal  to 
His  Majesty. 

"  (4)  That  much  uncertainty,  expense,  and  delay  would  be  avoided 
if  some  portion  of  His  Majesty's  prerogative  to  grant  special 
leave  to  appeal,  in  cases  where  there  exists  no  right  of  appeal, 
were  exercised  under  definite  rules  and  restrictions." 

The  following  resolutions  presented  to  the  Conference  by  General 
Botha,  and  supported  by  the  representatives  of  Cape  Colony  and 
Natal,  were  accepted  : — 

"  (1)  That  when  a  Court  of  Appeal  has  been  established  for  any 
group  of  Colonies  geographically  connected,  whether  feder- 
ated or  not,  to  which  appeals  lie  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  such  Colonies,  it  shall  be  competent 
for  the  Legislature  of  each  such  Colony  to  abolish  any  ex- 
isting right  of  appeal  from  its  Supreme  Court  to  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

"  (2)  That  the  decisions  of  such  Court  of  Appeal  shall  be  final, 
but  leave  to  appeal  from  such  decisions  may  be  granted  by 
the  said  court  in  certain  cases  prescribed  by  the  Statute 
under  which  it  is  established. 

"  (3)  That  the  right  of  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  for  leave  to  appeal  to  it  from 
the  decision  of  such  Appeal  Court  shall  not  be  curtailed." 

The  Conference  adjourned  till  Tuesday,  April  30th,  at  11  a.m. 
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Eighth  Day.  EIGHTH  DAT. 

30th  April, 


1907. 


Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
Tuesday,  30th  April  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Lvurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakln,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 

Customs  (Australia). 
The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 

New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 

Newfoundland. 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G..  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  |  T  .  .  a 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnston,  C.M.G.,    J  Jomt  ^cretanes- 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  Georce,  M.P..  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  W.  Runcimax,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kearley,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 

of  Trade. 
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Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  K.C.P.O.,  Permanent  Financial  ™$£thA 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  1907?"  ' 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the   

Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial, 

Labour,  and  Statistical  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 


CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  we  proceed  to-day  to  a  very  import- 
ant series  of  Resolutions  concerning  points  on  which  we  know  there 
is  difference  of  opinion,  but  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  discuss, 
as  we  have  hitherto,  with  an  attempt  to  understand  each  other.  I 
suppose  we  shall  proceed  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  that  is,  ask  those 
Colonies  who  have  submitted  Resolutions  to  explain  to  us  in  the  first 
place  the  reasons  which  they  wish  to  adduce.  There  is  only  one 
observation  which  I  should  like  to  make  on  the  matter.  My  two  col- 
leagues beside  me  have  come  to  deal  with  two  sides  of  this  question. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  deal  with  the  fiscal  side,  and 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  the  side  relating  to  treaties 
and  other  matters.  I  assume  from  a  study  of  the  Resolutions  that 
in  some  of  them  both  sides  are  dealt  with,  and  I  venture  to  suggest, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  that  we  should  treat  them  separately, 
and  that  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  take  up  the  discussion  of  the 
fiscal  side,  on  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  reply.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  arrangement  between  those 
who  have  submitted  Resolutions  as  to  the  order  in  which  they  will 
speak  to  them,  but  I  naturally  turn,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  to 
Australia  in  the  first  instance,  and  ask  if  they  are  prepared  to  open 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  that  is  the  preferable  course  to  pursue,  in  your 
opinion,  I  certainly  will  do  so;  but  perhaps  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
would  prefer  to  make  a  statement  of  some  kind. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE.  Preferential 

Trade. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  the  statement,  which  I  have  to  make  will  be  very 
brief.  Our  views  upon  this  matter  have  been  known  for  some  time, 
and  at  the  last  Conference  they  were  the  subject  of  ample  discussion 
which  resulted  in  the  Resolution  which  was  adopted  on  that  occasion, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  on  page  36  of  the  Blue  Book.  The  Resolu- 
tion was  in  these  terms,  first :  "  That  this  Conference  recognises  that 
"  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
"  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  would  stimulate  and 
"  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse  and  would,  by  promoting 

in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  not  practicable 
"  the  development  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts, 
'•  strengthen  the  Empire.  (2)  That  this  Conference  recognises  that, 
"  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  free  trade  as  between  the  Mother 
"  Country  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.    (3)  That 

with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  within  the 
"  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which  have  not  already 
"  adopted  such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit, 
"  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manu- 
"  factures  of  the  United  Kingdom.    (4)  That  the  Prime  Ministers  of 
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Eighth  Day.  "  the  Colonies  respectively  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
SOthApril,  «  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treat- 

 1      "  ment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  either  by 

Preferential  "  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed. 
gj^TBsjLid  "  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the  Conference  undertake 
Laurier  )  "  t°  submit  to  their  respective  Governments  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
"  tunity,  the  principle  of  the  Resolution  and  to  request  them  to  take 
"  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it. "  The  Cana- 
dian Government  adhere  to  this  Resolution,  and  have  none  other  to 
propose  than  that,  and  I  intend  at  the  proper  time  to  move  it  again. 
As  I  understand  the  Resolutions  of  Australia,  they  agree  in  sub- 
stance with  this  Resolution.  The  first  three  parts,  I  think,  are 
verbatim  the  same.  As  to  the  others,  there  is  not  much  "difference 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts  of  the  Resolution  adopted  in  1902 
and  the  Resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Deakin 
himself  will  show  what  difference  there  is,  and  what  he  has  in  mind 
in  substituting  the  new  draft  for  what  the  previous  Conference  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  My  Lord,  Mr.  Askwith,  and  gentlemen,  our  varia- 
tion lies  first  of  all  in  the  omission  from  the  fourth  Resolution  of  the 
words  "  either  by  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties,"  words  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  material  to  the  substance  of  that  proposal,  and  its 
application  to  the  self-governing  dominions  between  themselves.  The 
fifth  paragraph  does  not  mark  a  departure.  The  fifth  says  it  is 
desirable  that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treatment  to 
the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies.  That  is  comple- 
mentary to  the  proposal  included  previously  in  the  third  Resolution, 
which  was  that  the  Colonies  were  to  give  substantial  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  adding  the  fifth  Resolution  it  is  intended  to  propose  that  we 
should  recommend  the  adoption  of  reciprocal  preference  as  in  the 
fourth  Resolution  of  1902— ^i  preference  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  association  with  that. 

In  moving  these  Resolutions  may  I.  in  a  very  brief  fashion,  in 
the  first  place  allude  to  the  rather  significant  circumstance  that  from 
the  earliest  occasion  of  the  summoning  of  representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  to  a  Conference  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
this  very  question  at  once  presented  itself  as  a  natural  and  proper, 
if  not  necessary,  subject  for  consideration  as  between  the  several 
Parliaments  concerned.  It  has  never  been  omitted  since  from  any 
of  these  Imperial  assemblies.  When  the  first  Conference  assembled 
in  1S«7.  with  that  prescience  for  which  the  late  Lord  Salisbury  was 
distinguished,  he  put  in  the  forefront  of  his  brief  address  to  the 
assembled  representatives  the  situation  as  it  then  appeared,  in  these 
words,  which  appear  on  page  5  of  the  Reports  of  the  Proceedings  of 
18S7*:  "I  fear  that  we  must  for  the  present  put  in  the  distant  and 
"  shadowy  portion  of  our  task,  and  not  in  the  practical  part  of  it,  any 
"hope  of  establishing  a  Customs  Union  among  the  various  parts  of 
"  the  Umpire.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  im- 
"  possible:  T  do  not  think  that  the  mere  fact  that  we  are  separated 
"by  the  sen  renders  it  impossible.  Tn  fact,  the  cnse  of  Trelnnd.  which 
"has  a  Customs  Union  with  England,  shows  that  it  is  not  impossible. 
"  But  the  resolutions  which  were  come  to  in  respect  to  our  fiscal  policy 
"40  years  ago  set  any  such  possibility  entirely  aside,  and  it  cannot 
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"  be  now  resumed  until  on  one  side  or  the  other  very  different  notions  Eighth  Day. 
"  with  regard  to  fiscal  policy  prevail  from  those  which  prevail  at  the  ^0thj9^7pr''' 

"  present  moment."   The  Colonies  at  that  time  were  as  they  are  now,   L 

more  or  less  definitely  Protectionist  in  principle.  The  United  King-  Preferential 
dom  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  practically  Free  Trade  in  every  detail.  Trade. 
The  prospect,  therefore,  of  any  form  of  "  Customs  Union  " — words  Deakin  ) 
used,  of  course,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  very  general  sense — had 
to  be  postponed,  as  he  indicated,  until  there  should  be  some  change 
of  opinion.  But  looking  through  the  reports  of  this  first  Conference, 
one  finds  even  at  that  date  most  of  the  salient  features  of  the  discus- 
sion as  it  has  since  been  developed,  were  already  present  to  the  minds 
of  those  who  assembled  here.  The  question  of  foreign  bounties  and 
how  they  should  be  met,- — whether  by  retaliation  or  otherwise — was 
dealt  with.  Sir  Samuel  Griffith,  then  Premier  of  Queensland,  sub- 
mitted an  express  proposition  for  the  granting  of  preferential  trade, 
which  will  be  found  on  page  462  of  the  same  book.  He  said:  "  The 
"  question  that  I  should  like  to  submit  for  consideration  to-day  is 
"  whether  that  conclusion  ought  not  to  be  carried  further,  whether  it 
"  should  not  be  recognised  as  part  of  the  duty  of  the  governing 
"  bodies  of  the  Empire  to  see  that  their  own  subjects  have  a  prefer- 
"  ence  over  foreign  subjects  in  matters  of  trade."  Lower  down  on 
the  same  page  he  said :  "  I  am  not  going  to  venture  into  deep  waters 
"of  Free  Trade  and  Protection;  but  I  maintain  that  buying  in  the 
"  cheapest  market  is  not  the  greatest  consideration  in  the  world — 
"  that  after  all  that  or  any  other  system  of  fiscal  policy  can  only  be 
"  adopted  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the  prosperity  of  the 
"  country  to  which  we  belong."  Omitting  a  sentence :  "  If  that  can 
"  be  best  done  by  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  insisting  that 
"  that  shall  be  done,  by  all  means  be  it  so.  But  if  buying  in  some 
"  other  than  the  cheapest  market  would  conduce  more  to  the  prosperity 
"  of  the  Empire,  then,  as  in  all  other  matters,  individual  liberty  must 
"  yield  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole  community.  All  government, 
"  I  suppose,  consists  in  a  surrender  of  individual  liberty  in  some  par- 
"  ticulars  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community.  I  am  not  sanguine 
"  enough  to  suppose  that  anything  is  likely  to  be  done  just  now ;  nor 
"  do  I  suggest  any  interference  in  the  least  degree  with  the  tariffs 
"  of  any  countries,  or  that  it  should  be  insisted  that  any  country 
"  should  impose  a  customs  charge  for  any  goods  if  it  does  not  choose 
"  to  do  so.  But  I  submit  for  consideration  this  proposition :  That  if 
"  any  member  of  the  Empire  thinks  fit  for  any  reason  to  impose 
"  Customs  charges  upon  goods  imported  from  abroad,  it  should  be 
"  recognised  that  goods  coming  from  British  possessions  should  be 
"  subject  to  a  lighter  duty  than  those  coming  from  foreign  posses- 
sions; or  to  put  it  in,  I  think,  a  preferable  way,  that  the  duty  on 
"  goods  imported  from  abroad  being  fixed  according  to  the  con- 
"  venience  of  the  country,  according  to  the  wishes  of  its  legislature, 
"  as  to  which  there  should  be  perfect  freedom,  with  which  I  would 
"  not  in  the  least  interfere,  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  the 
"  same  kind  of  goods  coming  from  foreign  countries."  I  have  read 
rather  more  than  T  intended,  but  a  portion  of  the  speech  shows  that 
even  at  that  date  the  idea  embodied  in  proposals  for  preferential  trade 
was  quite  clearly  recognised  by  this  most  capable  Australian  states- 
man. 

Then  it  is  notable,  too,  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  a  Vic- 
torian statesman,  perhaps  known  by  name  to  most  present,  the  Hon. 
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Eighth  Day.  James  Service,  who  was  during  the  whole  of  his  career  an  ardent  Free 
30tl1907Pri1'  Trader,  and  to  whom  this  proposition  appeared  then  to  be  suggested 
  almost  for  the  first  time,  after  remarking  that  he  was  a  Free  Trader, 

PrTradetial  sa*^  a^  page  :  "  ^  1ues^on  were  to  be  raised  now  as  a  Free 
(Mr  Trade  and  Protection  question,  I  would  not  take  any  part  in  the 

Deakin.)  "  discussion,  because  I  am  not  prepared  to  open  up  that  whole  ques- 
"  tion.  I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  Free  Traders  who  believe  in 
"  Free  Trade  as  a  fetish  to  be  worn  as  a  mere  phrase  round  our  necks, 
"  and  who  regard  it  as  always  indicative  of  precisely  the  same  con- 
"  dition  of  things  that  it  was  indicative  of  in  the  Cobden  period,  or 
"  hold  that  circumstances  might  never  arise  of  an  Imperial  character 
"  which  might  demand  a  revision  of  our  policy  upon  that  subject." 
Generally,  I  think,  I  may  say  that  was  the  attitude  of  the  majority 
of  the  speakers  on  that  occasion.  At  all  events  I  find  myself  reported 
as  having  said  of  preferential  trade,  "  this  is  one  of  the  best  and  one 
"  of  the  few  means  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  unity,  and  increas- 
"  ing,  as  Sir  Samuel  Griffith  phrased  it  very  properly,  the  solidarity 
"  of  the  Empire."  I  went  on  to  add :  "  But  it  is  not  for  the  Colonies 
"  to  urge  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  as  one  which  would  be  a  bene- 
"  fit  to  them.  It  is  really  an  Imperial  matter,  and  until  the  head  and 
"  heart  of  the  Empire  here  " — meaning  London,  Britain — "  become 
"  animated  by  the  same  feeling,  and  become  convinced  that  this  is 
"  a  good  means  to  adopt,  our  voices  must  be  futile,  the  expression  of 
"  our  views  may  be  considered  premature."  I  simply  placed  it  on 
record  that,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  we  favoured  "  an  Imperial 
"  tariff  which  would  not  only  demonstrate  the  xmity  of  the  Empire, 
"  but  assist  to  make  it  a  potent  reality."  So  even  in  1887  we  were 
face  to  face  with  the  question  which  still  confronts  us  to-day. 

The  next  Conference,  which  met  in  1894,  in  Canada,  at  Ottawa* 
and  which  was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  Canadian  Ministers  present 
as  a  "  Trade  Conference,"  took  this  question  into  very  special  con- 
sideration. Two  resolutions  were  carried,  either  then  or  in  1897,  the 
first  recommending  the  denunciation  at  the  earliest  convenient  time 
of  any  treaties  which  now  hamper  the  commercial  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies.  That  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. The  next  was  that  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  the  Premiers  pre- 
sent should  undertake  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  with  a  view  to 
seeing  whether  such  a  result  could  be  properly  secured  by  a  preference 
given  by  the  Colonies  for  the  protection  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Perhaps,  as  I  have  not  the  papers  at  hand,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
alluding  here  to  a  fellow  proposal  of  a  distinctive  character  which 
was  made  on  the  first  occasion  in  1887  by  an  exceedingly  able  repre- 
sentative from  the  Cape,  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  He  proposed,  not  mutual 
tariff  concessions  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-gov- 
erning Dominions,  but — I  think,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware — an  additon  of  some  small  percentage  (I  think  he  suggested  2 
per  cent)  to  every  tariff  of  the  Empire,  either  in  the  Mother  Country 
or  elsewhere,  so  aa  not  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  complete 
freedom  of  each  portion  of  the  Empire  in  framing  its  own  tariff. 
Protectionists  or  Free  Trade.  He  sought  to  make  that  levy  upon 
foreign  goods  on  entering  the  Empire,  the  sum  derived  to  be  devoted 
to  Imperial  purposes,  partly  to  defence,  Naval  Defence  in  particular 
and  partly  to  assisting  trade  and  commercial  development.    I  do  not 
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wish  to  detain  this  Conference,  and  therefore  hurriedly  abbreviate  Eighth  Day. 
from  memory  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  proposal,  which  he  supported  in  a  most  30t'129^pri1' 

striking  and  able  speech.  He  attended,  though  in  ill-health,  the  Can-   

adian  Conference  of  1894,  when  again  he  alluded  to  the  proposals  Preferential 
which  he  had  previously  submitted,  but  I  do  not  appear  to  have  a 
reference  to  the  page.  We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Lord  Elgin  for  Di-akin.) 
the  mass  of  material  which  he  has  placed  at  our  disposal.  I  only 
wish  it  had  been  within  my  power  to  read,  mark,  learn,  ard  inwardly 
digest  it  before  we  resume  these  discussions.  But  the  pressure  upon 
us  is  such  that  even  in  making  a  note  of  this  reference  to  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr,  I  have  evidently  mis-stated  the  page.  Now  I  have  the  papers. 
In  1894  the  resolution  was  passed  for  reciprocity  between  the  different 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  also  between  each  other;  and 
another  resolution  in  which  they  asked  for  a  denunciation  of  treaties. 
There  were  treaties  at  that  time  proposed  between  New  Zealand  and 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia,  to  which,  howevei, 
no  effect  was  gi^en;  but  the  making  of  such  treaties  was  deliberately 
encouraged.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  IJofmeyr,  referring  to  his  former 
proposal,  expressed  his  deliberate  judgment  to  this  effect— without 
waiting  to  find  the  reference  in  order  to  quote  the  exact  words — that 
it  was  highly  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  Empire  and  almost  for 
its  existence  that  a  customs  alliance  of  some  kind  should  be  estab- 
lished ;  that  if  it  were  not  established  the  Self-governing  Dominions 
might  be  expected  to  turn  to  other  Powers  and  possibly  to  enter  into 
treaties  with  them  which  he  thought  would  have  an  injurious  effect. 
That  seems  much  nearer  to-day.  He  considered  by  anticipation  the 
question  of  the  effect  upon  food  products  of  his  proposal,  and,  as  I 
remember,  thought  that  any  increased  cost  of  a  reasonable  duty  upon 
food  products  other  than  those  from  within  the  Empire  which  were 
brought  into  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  slight  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. He  entertained  a  strong  hope  and  expectation  that  his  proposal 
would  be  adopted.  T  do  not  wish  to  dwell  further  upon  this  side  issue, 
except,  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  speeches  in  1887  and  in  1894  at 
Ottawa  he  taken  together,  they  form  a  very  notable  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  this  question  from  another  point  of  view,  though  an 
allied  point  of  view,  to  that  which  is  touched  upon  in  the  Resolution 
that  the  Commonwealth  has  submitted.  They  seem  so  important  that 
T  venture  to  interject  them  here,  because  of  the  intimacy  of  their  re- 
lation, although  they  are  not  directly  materia]  to  the  proposals  we 
have  before  us.  It  was  in  1897  at  which  the  Resolutions,  which  I 
read  as  of  1894,  were  passed,  showing  that  at  the  third  Conference 
Preference  was  still  a  live  question.  Then  in  1902  we  have  the  resolu- 
tions which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  read  to  us  this  morning,  and 
which,  I  am  glad  to  hear,  he  proposes  to  reaffirm.*  At  every  Con- 
ference, therefore,  this  issue  has  been  raised  in  some  form  or  another, 
with  increasing  force  on  each  occasion  and  with  increasing  definite- 
ness.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  quite  consistent  with  the  course  that 
has  been  followed  by  previous  Conferences  if  this  issue  were  not  dealt 
with,  and  I  hope  even  more  thoroughly,  at  this  Conference.  For 
that,  too,  we  have  a  special  warrant.  I  find  in  a  document,  vhich 
appears  to  be  in  a  sense  official,  issued  by  the  Imperial  Federation 
(Defence)  Committee,  reporting  very  fully  a  deputation  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  1904,  that  Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  as  Prime  Minister,  in 
reply  to  their  request  that  the  question  of  Naval  Defence  and  Im- 
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Eighth  Day.  perial  Defence  generally  should  be  pressed  upon  the  coming  Con- 
30t'l9^Pri''  ^erence  which  was  due  in  1906 — which  is  this  Conference,  postponed 

 1      for  a  year — went  on  to  say :  "  As  everybody  is  aware,  the  circum- 

Preferential  "  stance  which  forced  upon  me  at  least  the  absolute  necessity  of  eall- 
^Xf**6'  "  such  a  Conference  was  the  position  in  which  we  have  been 
Deakin.)  "  gradually  brought  by  a  controversy  which  has  nothing  immediately 
"or  directly  to  do  with,  though  it  is  indirectly  no  doubt  connected 
"  with,  the  subject  which_has  brought  you  all  here  to-day  " — that  is 
the  subject  of  Defence.  "  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word  upon  that  con- 
"  troversy"  — that  was  the  Tariff  Reform  controversy.  "'  There  are 
"gentlemen  in  this  room,  probably,  holding  very  many  different  views 
"  upon  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  and  quite  im- 
"  proper  for  me  to  drag  in  the  merits  of  that  controversy  even  in  the 
"most  indirect  manner.  But  I  quite  admit  that  though  the  question 
"  of  closer  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies,  or  though  a  discus- 
"  sion  of  the  possibility  of  finding  an  arrangement  for  closer  com- 
"  mercial  union  with  the  Colonies,  or  though  a  discussion  of  the 
"  possibility  of  finding  an  arrangement  for  closer  commercial  union 
"  with  the  Colonies,  may  be  the  occasion  for  the  summoning  of  the 
"  Conference,  it  is  impossible,  and  it  would  be  improper,  that  any  such 
"  Conference  should  be  confined  to  that,  or  should  be  restricted  from 
"  discussing  anything  connected  with  the  closer  union  of  one  part 
"  of  the  Empire  with  the  other.  It  would,  indeed,  violate  the  very 
"  fundamental  condition  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  value 
"  of  such  a  Conference — the  condition,  I  mean,  that  it  should  meet 
"with  perfect  freedom,  unhampered  and  unfettered."  I  quote  that 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  late  Government,  which  had  in 
view  the  present  Conference,  held  that  the  discussion  of  the  possibility 
of  finding  an  arrangement  for  closer  commercial  union  with  the 
Cc!onies  was  the  occasion,  or  the  prime  occasion,  for  the  summoning 
of  tbis  very  Conference. 

In  order  to  avoid  entering  upon  the  field  of  British  politics,  so  far 
as  it  embraces  proposals  for  Tariff  Reform,  I  desire  to  exclude  its 
local  relations  from  my  remarks  as  much  as  possible.  We  have,  how- 
ever, had  addressed  to  us  in  Australia,  an  appeal  on  this  question,  so 
unusual  and  emanating  from  a  large  number  of  representative  Mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament,  that  one  feels  under  some  obligation 
to  refer  to  it.  This  was  an  appeal  from  Members  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  It 
set  out  that  in  a  few  months  they  would  be  choosing  representatives 
in  a  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  Fiscal  Preference 
was  one  of  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  them.  Thinking  this 
gravely  affected  them,  they  addressed  an  appeal  to  our  electors,  tak- 
ing the  view  that  "  there  is  no  offer  within  your  power  to  make  " — 
that  is,  within  the  Commonwealth's  power — "  that  could  compensate 
us  for  a  tax  upon  our  food."  Again,  they  speak  of  the  possibility  of 
working  men  being  "  embittered  by  a  sense  of  the  wrong  done  to  them 
by  a  tax  upon  food."  In  conclusion,  though  it  is  a  short  address,  they 
protest  in  order  that  goodwill  should  be  maintained  between  us,  that 
"  you  should  not  encourage  those  among  you  who  are  proposing  to 
put  a  tax  upon  our  food." 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  June  the  22nd,  190C.  This  appeal  was  made  to 
the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  those  electors 
have  given  their  answer  very  decidedly.    It  was  very  much  more  in 
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favour  of  Preference  than  ever  before — in  favour  of  some  degree  or  Eighth  Day 
kind  of  Preference,  though  doubtless  differing  as  to  its  extent.  The  30th  _  April, 
result  showed  certainly  a  majority  of  3  to  1,  and  probably  a  larger 
majority.  By  way  of  comment  upon  their  plea,  may  I  say  that  we 
venture  to  hold  their  terminology  rather  inexact.  What  is  called  a 
"  tax"  on  food  would  be  more  appropriately  referred  to  as  a  duty ; 
and  in  our  experience  a  duty  is  not  a  tax,  of  necessity;  it  need  not 
raise  prices.  We  have  illustrations  within  our  own  country  in  which 
we  have  imposed  duties  of  a  definitely  protectionist  character,  which 
have  not  had  the  effect  of  raising  prices  in  our  community.  Of 
course,  no  statement  whatever  can  be  made  as  to  the  effect  of  "  duties  " 
which  would  apply  to  all  of  them  or  even  to  many  of  them.  They 
may  be  of  any  height  or  of  any  character,  apply  to  any  part  or  totality 
of  a  product.  There  are  duties,  some  of  which  would  be  no  tax  at  all, 
some  of  which  would  impose  a  partial  tax,  and  some  which  might  be 
wholly  taxes.  If  I  do  not  err,  all  the  duties  in  this  country,  with  pos- 
sibly an  exception  for  cocoa  and  chocolate,  which  have  a  slight  pro- 
tectionist flavour — with  that  single  exception,  so  far  as  I  know — the 
duties  in  this  country  are  imposed  as  taxes,  so  to  speak;  that  is, 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  revenue.  We,  on  the  contrary,  im- 
pose duties  from  mixed  motives;  some  purely  to  raise  revenue; 
others  not  only  with  the  object  of  raising  revenue,  but  of  giving  a 
stimulus  to  local  production;  others  to  foster  that  production  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  may  accrue — these,  of 
course,  are  levied  in  differing  proportions.  To  take  the  tariff  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  any  other  tariff,  and  analyse  its  duties,  would  re- 
quire a  very  elaborate  scheme  of  classification  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  effects  which  are  either  intended  or  aphieved. 

With  that  preliminary  caution  may  I  say  that  this  reference  to  a 
tax  on  food  appears  to  us  to  be  appropriate  enough,  considering  its 
source,  because  the  phrase  was  evidently  used  having  regard  to  the 
British  tariff.  There  it  is  alleged  that  some  18,000,000?.  is  levied  di- 
rectly and  I  have  seen  another  estimate  which  said  50,000.000?.  in- 
directly, though  I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that  could  be,  upon 
food  and  food  products 

Mr.  ASQUTTH:  Mainly  drink. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Does  food  include  drink? 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  Our  tariff  consists, 
so  far  as  these  things  are  concerned,  of  a  tax  upon  various  forms  of 
alcohol,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  tea,  with  one  or  two  small  duties  like 
those  upon  cocoa  and  dried  fruits,  which  hardly  count,  and  practically 
that  exhausts  our  tariff. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  thought  that  physicians  had  settled  the  question 
whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  not. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  They  are  still  disputing  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  One  further  question  which  appears  to  be  raised 
— and  I  am  entering  into  no  academic  discussion,- — is,  when  a  duty  is 
a  tax,  who  pays  that  tax?  I  only  refer  to  this  because  the  subject 
appears  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  gentleman  who,  I  understand,  occupied, 
and  possibly  still  occupies,  the  highest  position  in  the  orthodox  sect 
of  Free  Traders.  I  think  he  was,  if  he  is  not  still,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Cobden  Club — Mr.  Harold  Cox,  M.P.  In  your  debates,  which  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  while  journeying  here,  Mr.  Cox's  testi- 
mony on  that  subject  is  remarkably  clear.    He  pointed  out  that 
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Eighth  Day.  Canada  had  a  substantial  preferential  tariff;  the  duties  on  British 
30thgApril,  goods  were  2,000,000?.  a  year.   That  was  33  per  cent  less  than  the  duty 

 '_      which  would  have  been  charged  on  the  same  goods  if  they  had  been 

Preferential  foreign  goods;  if  the  goods  had  been  foreign,  the  duties  would  have 
Trade.  amounted  to  3,000,000?.,  but,  if  he  credited  Canada  with  the  1,000,- 
DeakTn  )  000Z.  sne  did  not  levy  on  our  goods,  he  must  also  credit  her  with  the 
2,000,000?.  she  did  levy.  We  had,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  practically 
to  bear  a  burden  of  2,000,000?.  in  order  to  obtain  a  remission  of  1,- 
000,000?.,  which,  he  added,  was  hardly  good  business.  Mr.  Cox  is  an 
authority,  and  when  he  says  that  the  importing  British  merchant  had 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  2,000,000?.  of  duties,  he  clearly  asserts  that 
the  importer  pays  the  whole  of  the  tax — the  whole  of  the  duty  which 
he  prefers  to  call  a  "  tax." 

Mr.  ASQTTITH:  I  do  not  so  understand  it,  but  I  am  not  con- 
cerned in  defending  Mr.  Cox. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  very  hard  to  put  any  other  meaning  upon  it. 
He  said  we  had  practically  to  bear  a  burden  of  2,000,000?. — "  we  " 
being  the  merchants  of  Great  Britain — those  who  exported  from 
Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  importing  into  Canada.  If  they 
bear  the  burden  of  2,000,000?.  he  does  not  suggest,  I  suppose,  that  the 
Canadian  people  bear  another  2,000,000?.  over  again.  That  does  seem 
to  me  quite  a  hopeful  light  thrown  upon  the  burden  of  duties  borne 
by  the  foreigner. 

The  reference  that  was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary appeal  to  the  preservation  of  goodwill,  is  one  to  which  there  was 
and  always  will  be  an  instantaneous  response.  There  can  be  no  pos- 
sible peril  to  goodwill  in  this  matter.  There  may  be  a  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  that  goodwill, 
but  certainly  the  sentiment  would  not  be  diminished  by  the  particular 
character  of  that  opinion.  We  argue  something  in  this  way:  All 
trade,  speaking  broadly,  exists  for  mutual  profit,  and  is  based  upon 
mutual  profit.  Just  as  every  individual  who  engages  in  it  desires  to 
have  the  largest  trade  possible,  so  does  every  nation.  Nations,  like 
individuals,  live  by  their  labour,  their  production,  and  their  exchange. 
This  is  so  true  that  not  only  are  there  wars  in  fact  which  are  called 
"  commercial  wars,"  but  trade  is  always  sought  for  by  aggressive 
means  and  sometimes  fought  for  with  the  sword  in  order  that  it  may 
be  acquired  or  retained.  What  we  suggest  is  a  trade  in  preferences, 
in  trade  advantages  which  should  be  conceded  to  each  other,  on  the 
usual  principle  of  trade,  that  it  shall  be  to  the  benefit  of  both  parties 
concerned.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  one  has  yet  fathered,  or  is  likely 
to  father,  any  such  proposition  as  that  this  matter  of  business  is  to  bo 
dealt  with  to  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  parties  only.  There  is  not 
any  business  of  that  character,  or  which  is  assumed  to  be  of  that  char- 
acter. It  must  yield  mutual  advantage,  and  of  the  value  of  that 
advantage  each  party  must  be  the  judge. 

Mr.  ASQU1TH:  I  entirely  assent  to  that  proposition,  if  I  may 
say  so.  .It  admirably  states  the  case. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  why  the  goodwill  cannot  be  disturbed.  It 
must  always  be  admitted  that  each  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  must 
be  the  best  judge  of  its  own  gain.  We  may  have  a  strong  and  clear 
opinion  as  to  how  the  other  bargainer  should  proceed,  in  his  own 
interest,  but  after  all  that  is  his  affair.  We  may  regret  that  we 
cannot  do  the  business,  but  necessarily  we  must  in  every  case  bow 
to  his  decision.    So  in  the  present  instance  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
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possible  for  each  to  impose  duties  on  a  certain  scale — putting  aside  Eighth  Day. 
the  advantage  .which  may  be  gained  from  those  duties — granting  30thjgj^pr^' 
each  other  preferences  under  them  without  loss  or  risk  of  loss. 


The  question,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  foreign  nations  will  then  Preferential 
put  to  themselves  is  not  whether  duties  have  been  imposed  for  this  ^ 
particular  purpose  by  Great  Britain  or  by  Great  Britain  and  all  her  Deakin.) 
Dominions  together.  What  the  foreign  exporter  seeks  is  the  best 
market;  the  market  where  he  gets  the  best  price,  the  biggest  market. 
The  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  appears  to  us  to  be  so  unique, 
that  it  not  only  is  to-day  the  best  market  for  all  the  world,  but  may 
easily  continue  to  be  still  the  best  market  for  all  the  world  outside 
its  own  Dominions,  even  if  preferences  were  conceded  to  those 
Dominions  when  their  goods  were  entering  its  ports.  That,  again, 
is  a  business  question.  If  the  foreign  producer  can  still  sell  in  your 
market  at  a  profit,  even  though  it  be  a  smaller  profit  than  now,  so 
long  as  it  is  a  profit  he  will  be  induced  to  continue  his  trade.  If, 
as  is  probably  the  case,  even  with  any  duty  which  you  would  impose, 
Great  Britain  still  remained  absolutely  the  best  market  in  the  world 
to  him,  the  fact  that  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  had  been  would  not 
operate.  Markets  vary  everywhere,  owing  to  circumstances  too  many 
even  to  indicate.  Merchants  are  accustomed  to  sell,  sometimes  in 
good,  and  sometimes  in  indifferent,  markets,  and  it  does  appear  to 
us  from  our  point  of  view  that  we  are  not  suggesting  anything  un- 
reasonable in  the  proposals  we  make  even  in  respect  of  food  stuffs 
and  raw  materials,  both  of  which  we  quite  admit  should  be  most 
carefully  scrutinised  before  they  could  be  dealt  with.  The  special 
circumstances  of  this  country  seem  to  us  to  offer  a  margin  in  which 
both  of  those  could  be  dealt  with,  and  effectively  dealt  with  to  our 
great  gain,  yet  without  altering  the  place  which  the  United  King- 
dom occupies  to-day  as  probably  the  best  market  for  them  in  the 
world. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  propose  a  new  or  criticise  your  present  fiscal 
policy,  but  we  may  remark  that  consideration  for  your  own  British 
industries  might  lead  to  duties  being  levied,  the  object  of  which 
would  be  either  to  revive  those  industries  which  had  suffered  or  were 
suffering,  or  to  expan,d  those  already  existing.  That  involves  another 
set  of  principles  altogether,  and  I  should  be  distinctly  departing  from 
the  rule  laid  clown  for  myself  if  I  entered  upon  any  discussion  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  local  protection.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  my  reason  for  mentioning  it  is  this:  that  when  the  outer 
Dominions  suggest  a  preference  they  not  only  believe  that  you  should 
have  that  opportunity  of  profit,  but  also  that  in  considering  any 
proposal  for  preference  to  them,  the  first  obligation  upon  every 
British  Parliament  is  to  consider  its  own  citizens,  its  own  industries, 
and  its  own  advantage  first.  So  far  as  you  might  think  it  right  to 
exclude  us  and  everyone  else  from  your  own  markets  in  order  to 
maintain,  or  retain,  or  extend  any  kind  of  production  or  interest 
of  your  own,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  raise  one  word  of 
complaint.  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for  the  discretion  of  the  people 
and  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  May  I  be  forgiven  for  even 
mentioning  this  truism,  because  it  occasionally  is  inferred  that  the 
attitude  we  adopt  is  of  another  character — that  we  are  looking  for 
same  sort  of  eleemosynary  aid  which  is  to  be  given  in  consideration 
of  our  youth  and  inexperience.  We  may  be  youthful,  but  in  this 
matter  we  are  fairly  experienced.  In  our  own  tariffs  We  distinctly 
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Eighth  Day.  study  our  own  interests,  and  bold  that  the  same  duty  rests  as  seri 
™"h  Ay~: 
1907 


h  07Pr^'  ous^y  upon  the  Government  and  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 


country  as  it  does  upon  us.  We  approach  this  question  of  prefer- 
PrTradetia*  ence  with  that  preliminary  admission,  it  ought  not  to  t>e  necessary 
(Mr  *°  men';ion  that  of  course  our  proposal  is  made,  admitting  that, 
Deakin.)  first  of  all,  you  should  consider  your  own  industries,  your  own  pro- 
duction, and  your  own  people,  and  impose  whatever  duties  you  think 
fit  in  regard  to  them.  Only  after  that  should  you  undertake  to  go 
further  and  enter  upon  the  question  of  preference,  when  you  see  it 
to  be  to  your  advantage  so  to  do.  I  use  the  word  "  advantage  "  in 
that  last  connection,  as  going  perhaps,  beyond  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  either  in  the  matter  of  revenue  received  or  preference  con- 
ceded. If  the  result  of  granting  a  preference  is,  for  instance,  to 
largely  build  up  the  Dominion  beyond  the  Seas,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  they  were,  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain  the  best 
customers  of  this  country.  Consequently  you  tave  a  direct  trade 
interest  in  multiplying  their  population  and  increasing  their  con- 
suming power  by  means  of  preferences. 

The  question  of  preference  comes  in  only  after  you  have  con- 
sidered your  own  interests,  your  own  social  system,  your  own 
financial  system,  your  own  industrial  system,  and  whatever  else  you 
think  fit  to  take  into  account.  On  this  matter  we  have  no  dogmas; 
our  own  method  is  to  study  each  industry  and  its  needs,  or  each  kind 
of  production,  by  itself  in  a  business  light,  and  to  see  how  far  it  is 
likely  to  pay  the  country  to  foster  it  or  to  ignore  it.  Just  in  the 
degree  that  we  deem  it  to  be  a  good  business  proposition,  we 
undertake  without  fear  the  experiment  of  fiscally  assisting  it.  If 
it  appears  to  us  an  unattractive  business  proposition,  we  let  it  alone. 
We  are  bound  by  no  shibboleths;  we  simply,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  deal  with  our  duties  as  a  merchant  deals  with  his  own 
business  in  his  own  interest.  Preference  for  Preference  we  hope 
and  believe  would  be  profitable  to  both.  We  have  the  strongest 
reasons,  we  think,  for  believing  it;  at  all  events,  we  are  satisfied 
that  it  could  be  made  profitable  to  us. 

There  is  one  illustration  of  the  method  we  ourselves  attempt  to 
apply,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  practical.  It  is  in  a  Blue  Book 
published  in  1904,  headed  "  East  India  Tariffs ;  Views  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  on  the  question  of  Preferential  Tariffs."  To  that  is 
annexed  a  general  report  as  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  say,  as  it 
relates  to  India.  I  find  Enclosure  No.  1  is  a  minute  of  Sir  Edward 
Law,  K.C.M.G.,  OS. I.,  Financial  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India,  dated  31st  August,  1903. 
What  is  valuable  is  the  manner  in  which  the  relation  of  India  to 
each  country  is  treated.  It  is  handled  precisely  as  we  endeavour  to 
handle  each  proposal  for  a  new  customs  duty— either  its  increase  or 
its  decrease — but  here  it  is  treated  in  relation  to  the  possibilities  of 
retaliation.  Each  country  that  trades  with  India  is  taken  separately; 
the  quantum  of  the  trade  is  given;  the  subject  matter  of  that  trade 
denned ;  its  value  to  the  customer  country  is  considered ;  and  the 
trade  from  India  to  that  country  is  also  passed  in  review.  That 
memorandum  exhibits  exactly  the  method  in  which  in  the  Common- 
wealth we  endeavour  to  approach  any  such  proposals.  Sir  Edward 
Law  complains  of  the  deficiency  of  his  materials,  and  speaks  tenta- 
tively just  as  one  would  do  under  the  circumstances,  but  what  is  per- 
tinent in  this  particular  connection  is  his  study  of  export  and  import 
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trade  and  its  character  and  possibilities  on  both  sides.    That  repre-  Eighth  Day. 
sents  a  business-like  way  of  disposing  of  questions  of  this  kind,  ex-  30tn  April, 
haustively  having  regard  to  the  materials  at  hand,  so  that  I  have  1907" 
taken  the  opportunity  of  quoting  it  as  a  better  illustration  than  any  Preferential 
statement  of  the  way  in  which  we  try  to  handle  such  matters.  Trade. 

Before  closing  this  argument,  may  I  say  that  a  good  deal  appears  Deakin  ) 
to  us  to  depend  upon  what  you  make  the  unit  of  your  consideration.  I 
have  already  admitted  that  the  British  tariff  should  be  dealt  with, 
taking  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  unit  first,  and  that  the  other  units 
should  come  afterwards.  At  the  same  time,  those  other  units  to- 
gether with  the  United  Kingdom  make  up  what  we  speak  of  as  the 
British  Empire.  The  view  that  has  very  strongly  pressed  us  in  rela- 
tion to  all  these  questions  of  the  tariff  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
questions,  especially  such  as  we  have  been  considering  at  this  Con- 
ference, is  the  future  of  the  larger  unit,  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  After 
the  United  Kingdom  has  studied  its  individual  interests;  after  Cana- 
da and  the  Commonwealth,  and  South  Africa,  have  studied  their 
individual  interests  within  themselves,  and  in  their  dealings  with 
each  other,  necessarily  the  greater  question  presents  itself  as  to  the 
mutual  possibilities  which  those  units  possess  to-day.  Their  fortunes 
are  bound  up  together,  their  trade  and  commerce  are  mostly  with  each 
other.  You  come  then  to  the  next  stage  of  the  question  which  is 
quite  separate  from  the  first,  because  you  have  a  great  political  mo- 
tive for  inquiring  how  far  it  is  possible  for  these  units  to  assist  each 
other  by  interchange.  That  interchange  must  be  mutually  profit- 
able in  itself,  and  even  if  it  were  only  slightly  profitable  might  be- 
come of  immense  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  interests  of  the  group 
of  units  of  the  Empire  considered  as  a  whole.  Whatever  the  possibili- 
ties of  trade  may  be  between  us,  and  they  appear  to  our  minds  to  be 
considerable,  we  are  never  blind  to  the  fact  that  closer  relations  of  this 
kind  might  play  a  most  important  part  in  ways  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion not  only  in  bringing  us  together,  but  in  keeping  us  together  and 
making  us  stronger  by  union  for  national  business  bargains.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  then  become  better  equipped  for  making  those  bar- 
gains which  nations  from  time  to  time  enter  into  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world.  We  proceed  on  the  supposition,  which 
is  much  more  than  a  supposition  to  us,  that  it  is  possible  in  this  way 
to  strengthen  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  this  becomes  one  of  the 
strongest  motives  we  have  for  looking  hopefully  to  movements  of 
this  kind,  even  while  we  recognise  that  they  have  to  begin  as  business 
operations,  and  cannot  succeed  if  they  are  conducted,  or  sought  to 
be  conducted,  in  breach  of  business  principles. 

So  far  as  I  can  speak  for  the  people  of  Australia,  this  motive — 
speaking  of  them  as  a  whole — counts  for  as  much  as  any  promise 
of  direct  material  advantage  to  themselves,  if  you  can  speak  of  direct 
material  advantage  to  us,  apart  from  that  of  the  whole  Empire.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  you  can.  United  as  we  are,  the  benefit  of  one 
must  be  a  benefit  to  all.  and,  of  course,  the  benefit  of  two  is  better 
than  the  benefit  of  one,  and  so  on.  But,  for  the  moment,  speaking 
as  if  the  interests  could  be  severed,  I  believe  a  motive  quite  as  strong 
and  probably  stronger  than  that  of  the  money  gain  or  advantage  of 
this  trade,  influences  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  Australia,  through  the 
idea  of  having  more  intimate  relations  with  their  own  countrymen 
and  being  more  united  with  them  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  They 
look  to  the  operation  of  trade  and  to  its  great  agencies,  particularly 
the  shipping  of  the  Empire,  to  uphold  the  proud  position  which  it 
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Eighth  Day.  occupies  to-day.  Lord  Tweedmouth,  when  he  was  with  us,  mentioned 
30th19j^prl1,  some  very  striking  figures  on  that  point.   Not  the  least  by  any  means 

 1      of  the  advantages  of  the  increase  of  trade  within  the  EmpiTe  is  an 

Preferential  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  mercantile  marine  with  its  general 
rai  6  relation  to  naval  supremacy,  and  also  in  itself  a  great  means  of 
Dsakin.)  employment  and  source  of  national  strength.  Anything  that  mul- 
tiplies the  shipping  of  the  Empire,  any  devices  that  increase  its  cable 
communications  and  postal  facilities  are  all  extremely  valuable 
means  of  unity  to  be  sought  in  themselves  quite  apart  from  preferen- 
tial trade,  but  where  preferential  trade  helps  them,  it  is  another  argu- 
ment for  preferential  trade  to  whatever  extent  it  encourages  them. 
Ships  and  cables,  and  rapid  regular  frequent  communication  in  all 
forms  appeal  very  strongly  to  the  people  of  Australia,  perhaps  be- 
cause they  are,  with  New  Zealand,  the  most  remote  outposts.  We 
look  forward  with  hope  to  increasing  every  means  of  inter-Imperial 
alliances  in  associations  with  trade,  and  also  independently  of  it  by 
other  and  more  direct  means. 

In  the  Australian  attitude  on  this  question,  and  I  believe  the  at- 
titude to  be  the  same  in  all  the  other  Dominions,  these  really  are 
very  considerable  motives.  Our  people  and  the  thoughtful  all  the 
world  over  recognise  the  immense  advantage  of  the  support  they  gain 
from  each  other  as  parts  of  this  Empire.  They  cherish  that  union 
and  desire  to  possess  even  stronger  ties  than  exist  at  present.  They 
realise  that  the  modern  world  is  full  of  critical  occasions,  especially 
for  a  great  world  power  with  enterprising  rivals,  and  are  very  anxious 
that  any  means  of  making  the  Empire  more  distinctly  self-dependent 
both  in  peace  and  war,  should  also  be  sought  and  used  with  a  view  to 
possible  emergencies.  So,  from  quite  a  variety  of  what  you  might 
consider  at  first  sight  outside  considerations,  they  are  powerfully 
drawn  towards  the  proposal  which  is  roughly  embodied  in  the  resolu- 
tions now  submitted  to  the  Conference.  Peace,  education,  progress, 
our  independence,  and  the  maintenance  of  our  social  conditions,  are 
all  bound  up  with  the  capacity  of  the  empire  to  hold  its  own  even 
against  hostilities.  Years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  to  those 
with  whom  I  am  associated  in  the  Commonwealth,  that  we  owed  our 
opportunities  and  possibilities  to  the  shelter  of  the  position  which  we 
enjoyed  under  the  flag,  and  to  remind  them  that  what  we  prize  in  the 
way  of  liberties,  institutions,  opportunities,  racial  relations,  and 
power,  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  this  Empire  and  its  strong 
arm.  Many  of  them  share  that  view.  That  is  the  deepest  self-interest 
we  have  in  union — an  interest  which  we  share  in  common  with  you. 
The  possibilities  of  the  severence  of  this  Empire,  of  its  defeat  and 
destruction,  are  too  painful  to  contemplate,  and,  thank  Heaven!  in 
no  prospect  that  we  can  see.  But  the  mere  suggestion  of  them  and 
their  possibilities  makes  us  turn  with  even  more  intense  anxiety  to- 
wards every  opportunity,  small  or  large,  which  we  can  find  for  pre- 
paring ourselves  against  a  day  of  trial  and  for  securing  what  we  hold 
dearer  perhaps  than  life.  To  us  it  appears  that  henceforth  the  indivi- 
dual will  become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the  social  and  na- 
tional structure  in  which  he  finds  a  place.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence whether  you  are  grains  of  sand  or  the  same  grains  compacted 
into  solid  rock.  Anything  that  encourages  the  development  of  Im- 
perial organization,  which,  without  limiting  the  self-governing  powers 
of  the  several  parts,  or  unduly  trespassing  on  the  individual  liberty 
of  the  citizen,  shall  compact  them  together  in  co-operative  relations 
for  the  discharge  of  social  duties,  political  obligations  and  industrial 
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efforts — every  possible  increase  of  that  co-operation — marks  a  higher  Eighth  Day. 
stage  in  civilisation,  giving  greater  opportunities  to  the  individual  ^jms? ' 

and  greater  strength  to  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs.    That  is  a   1 

political  gospel.    The  nation  and  the  individual  act  and  re-act  upon  Preferential 
each  other,  and  in  the  British  Empire  we  think  we  see  the  greatest  ^fw^6' 
future  at  present  open  to  any  people  for  that  inter-action  affording     Deakin  ) 
the  fullest  free  play  to  individual  energy  and  enterprise,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  willing  consent  uniting  its  peoples  together  for  their 
great  common  ends  of  one  national  destiny. 

Coming  down  from  general  considerations  to  the  proposals  em- 
bodied in  this  Resolution,  while  the  motives  by  which  we  are  attracted 
are  of  that  general  nature,  they  are  supported  by  reasons  of  a  much 
more  precise  character.  I  see  to-day  in  one  of  your  leading  news- 
papers, an  article  by  Mr.  John  Holt  Schooling,  a  well-known  writer, 
whose  diagrams  elucidate  so  many  problems.  He  furnishes  several 
tables,  one  relating  to  India,  which  are  devised  on  a  new  plan  of  tak- 
ing yearly  averages  during  each  decade.  The  general  result  of  his 
examination  of  the  Indian  figures  is  that  they  show  a  continuous  fall 
of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared  with  imports  from 
all  countries.  Then  we  come  to  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  and 
commencing  with  the  year  1880,  when  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  72-2  per  cent  of  the  imports  from  all  the  countries 
into  the  Commonwealth,  he  shows  their  steady  decline  down  to  1905, 
when  the  percentage  of  proportion  had  fallen  to  61-3  per  cent.  This 
he  terms  a  large  and  continuous  fall.  Of  course,  this  table  does  not 
include  our  inter-State  trade. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  What  do  you  say  the  figures  are  now? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  For  1905  he  gives  the  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  as  61-3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  from  all  countries. 
He  does  not  take  1906. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  think  all  the  figures  are  not  out  yet. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  have,  I  think,  the  1906  figures  with  me.  He 
summarises  it  in  this  fashion :  "  What  has  been  the  course  of  trade 
"  during  1880-1905  ?  Australia's  purchases  from  all  countries  have 
"  risen,  and  Australia's  purchases  from  the  United  Kingdom  have 
"fallen.  The  latter  were  24-3  million  pounds  yearly  during  the  first 
"decade,  and  22-4  million  pounds  yearly  during  the  last  decade. 
"  These  two  opposite  courses  of  trade  produce  in  combination  the 
"  result  disclosed  in  the  last  column  of  Table  II.  A  large  and  con- 
"  tinuous  fall  has  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  Aus- 
"  tralian  markets.  For  example,  during  the  first  decade  our  share  was 
"72-H.  per  100Z.  of  Australia's  purchases.  During  the  last  decade 
"our  share  had  fallen  to  61-32.  per  100Z.  And  the  fall  was  continu- 
"  ous.  Not  only  are  we  making  less  advance  in  foreign  markets  than 
"  is  made  by  our  trade  rivals,  but  also  we  are  losing  our  place  as  a 
"  seller  in  the  market  of  British  Colonies.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
"  loss  of  position  by  us  in  foreign  markets  and  in  the  markets  of 
"  British  Colonies  is  the  fact  that  we  give  to  each  of  our  rivals  a 
"  great  trade  advantage.  We  give  to  our  rivals  a  free  market  of 
"  43,000,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  add  to  their  own 
"  free  market  in  their  own  country.  For  example,  the  United  States 
"  possess  an  open  market  of  82,000,000  persons  in  the  United  States, 
"  plus  an  open  market  of  43,000,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
"  total,  125,000,000.  But  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  an  open 
"  market  of  43,000,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which,  moreover,  is 
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Eighth  Day.  "  considerably  interfered  with  by  the  foreign  goods  we  buy."  His 
30t>l9(tfPrl1'  tf"rd  taWe  deals  with  Canada,  and  shows  in  the  same  way  a  large 
and  continuous  fall.    The  fourth  table  deals  with  the  Straits  Settle- 


^ ^Trade*'3'  ments>  witn  a  similar  result,  and  the  last  table  deals  with  the  Cape  of 
^Ur  "      Good  Hope,  also  showing  a  large  fall. 
Deakin.)         Mr.  ASQUITH:  What  do  you  mean  by  a  large  fall? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  In  percentage. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  A  large  fall  in  the  aggregate,  or  a  large  fall  in 
proportion  to  the  whole? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  In  proportion  to  the  whole.  For  instance,  the 
percentage  in  Cape  Colony  dropped  from  80-3  in  1880,  in  65-4  last 
year.    It  is  in  its  proportions  that  he  is  measuring  it. 

Then,  looking  a  little  more  closely  at  the  course  of  British  and 
Australian  trade,  I  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  that 
Australia  purchases  abroad  are  still  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and 
to  that  country  a  large  proportion  of  Australian  produce  is  exported. 
But  though  British  superiority  as  the  chief  market  for  Australian 
trade  is  maintained,  the  extent  of  that  superiority  has  distinctly 
diminished.  Take  the  official  figures  of  the  development  of  British 
trade  from  1860  onwards:  they  represent  the  average  annual  im- 
portations into  Australia  from  Great  Britain  in  each  decennial  period 
of  goods  of  British  or  Irish  origin.  The  figures  are,  for  the  period 
1860-69,  omitting  odd  figures,  12,400,000?.;  1870-79,  14,400,000?. ; 
1880-89,  21.700,000?.;  1890-99,  18,400,000?.;  and  1900-05,  a  quin- 
quennial period,  20,800,000?. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Those  are  British  imports  into  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  average  annual  imports  into  Australia  from 
Great  Britain,  during  that  decennial  period,  show  that  increase,  which 
has  then  to  be  measured  with  the  general  increase  of  our  trade.  It 
has  been  urged  that  an  important  influence  affecting  British  trade  is 
the  loss  of  the  direct  carriage  of  goods  produced  in  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  formerly  were  sent  to  Australia  by  way  of  England. 
Mr.  Schooling  did  not  deal  with  this,  but  took  the  imports  in  gross, 
that  is  to  say,  he  took  all  those  as  English  which  came  from  England, 
and  the  balance  as  foreign.  It  is  impossible  during  the  earlier  years 
above  referred  to,  to  distinguish  directly  from  the  trade  statistics, 
either  of  Australia  or  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  amount  of  foreign 
goods  imported  into  Australia  by  way  of  England.  But  though  the 
total  of  all  goods  not  of  British  origin  is  not  known,  yet  a. competent 
Australian  authority  has  been  able  to  make  for  me  a  close  dissection 
of  the  returns,  with  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table.  From 
this,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  volume  of 
foreign  exports  to  Australia  coming  by  way  of  England  during  the 
la9t  20  years.  Look  at  the  average  annual  imports  into  Australia 
from  foreign  countries,  distinguishing  the  value  of  goods  coming  di- 
rect or  by  way  of  England;  in  1860-69  the  direct  importations  were 
3,200,000?.;  imported  by  way  of  England,  700,000?.— total,  4,000,000?.; 
in  1870-79,  direct  importations  were  2.800,000?.;  imported  by  way 
of  England,  1,140,000?.— total,  4.000,000?.;  in  1880-89.  direct  im- 
portations. 4,900,000?.;  imported  by  way  of  England,  2.000,- 
000?.— total,  6,900,000?.;  in  1890-99,  direct  importations,  5.900,000?.; 
imported  by  way  of  England,  1,500,000?.— total,  7.500,000?.;  and 
in  1904-05,  direct  importations,  11,300,000?.;  imported  by  way  of 
England,    2,400,000?.— total,  13,700.000?.     Having    put  these  two 
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general  sets  of  figures  before  you,  let  us  now  note  the  respective  Eighth  Day. 
positions  which  Britain  and  foreign  countries  hold  in  the  Australian  ^ja«jp 

market.    The  changes  that  have  taken  place  during  the  last  40  years   '- 

disclose  this:  the  average  annual  import  into  Australia  in  the  Preferential 
decennial  periods,  beginning  in  1860  and  ending  in  1905,  that  last 
period  being  five  years  only,  was,  for  the  first  period,  from  the  United  Deakin.) 
Kingdom,  12,400,000/. ;  foreign  countries,  4,000,000/.;  the  next  period 
(1870-79),  from  the  United  Kingdom,  14,400,000/.;  foreign  countries, 
4,000,000/.;  the  next  period  (1880-89),  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
21,700,000?.;  foreign  countries,  6,900,000/.;  the  next  decennial  period 
(1890-99),  from  the  United  Kingdom.  18,400,000/.;  foreign  countries, 
7,500,000/.;  and  the  last  quinquennial  period  (1900-05),  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  20,800,000/.;  foreign  countries,  13,700,000/  Put- 
ting it  in  another  way,  if  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 
represented  by  100,  then  the  foreign  imports  into  Australia  for  those 
periods  are  represented  by  32,  28,  32,  41,  and  66  respectively,  showing 
a  very  remarkable  growth  in  the  latter  period. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  have  not  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Not  in  this.    They,  too,  show  an  increase. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Foreign  countries  have  been  buying  your  goods 
and  paying  for  them  by  selling  their  goods  to  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Buying  more  wool.  Formerly  you  took  nearly  all 
our  wool,  but  now  foreign  nations  take  a  share.  Those  figures  show 
that  a  change  is  taking  place  in  the  character  of  Australian  imports, 
and  what  that  change  is.  The  most  important  developments  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  our  country  have  been  those  manifested  during  the 
last  20  years  of  that  period.  If  we  use  quinquennial  instead  of 
decennial  periods  the  returns  of  the  Statistician's  Office  in  Sydney 
which  have  been  generally  relied  upon  in  local  discussions  show  that 
in  1881-85  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  represented  a 
value  of  24,400.000/.  as  compared  with  6,800,000/.  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  latter  being  28  per  cent  of  the  former;  in  1901-05  the  respec- 
tive values  were  20,400,000/.  and  13,800,000/.,  the  imports  of  Australia 
from  foreign  countries  being,  therefore  67:5  per  cent  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Put  that  another  way.  While  British 
exports  to  Australia  fell  away  during  the  20  years  to  the  extent  of 
4.000,000/.,  foreign  exports  were  increased  by  7.000,000/.  Here  let 
me  guard  against  a  misapprehension.  The  development  of  Austra- 
lian industries,  to  which  in  some  quarters  this  great  shifting  of  our 
purchases  has  been  attributed,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  decline  of  the  British-Australian  trade,  because,  as  the  figures 
just  cited  show,  however  local  production  may  have  grown,  and  what- 
ever other  influence  it  may  have  had  upon  our  growth  there  has  been 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  combined  British  and  foreign  imports 
into  Australia  during  the  past  20  years.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  this  argument  to  trace  in  detail  the  classes  of  British 
goods  that  are  being  replaced  by  foreign-made  goods,  but,  speaking 
generally,  and  taking  the  year  1885  as  the  point  of  comparison,  the 
trade  returns  show  substantial  losses  of  British  trade  are  caused  by 
foreign  gains  in  haberdashery  and  apparel,  cement,  earthern  and 
china  ware,  cabinet  and  upholstery  ware,  glass  manufactures,  hard- 
ware and  cutlery,  wrought  and  unwrought  leather,  paper,  silk  manu- 
factures, some  classes  of  woollens  and  many  other  articles  of  minor 
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Eighth  Day.  importance.    The  character  of  the  losses  of  British  exports  is  plain 
30tl1907P    '  — they  lie  in  manufactured  goods  and  in  classes  of  those  goods  in 
  which  our  local  manufacturers  are  not  conspicuous. 

Trade.  ASQUITH :  Which  are  the  classes  of  your  own  local  or 

(Mr.        native  manufacturers  which  you  have  shown  in  this  development — 
Deakin.)  wool? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  do  not  reckon  wool  as  a  manufacture  except 
as  woollen  cloth. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Yes.    I  meant  yarn  or  cloth. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Speaking  from  memory  there  has  been  a  growth, 
of  woollen  manufacture.  There  may  be  some  increase  in  the  making 
of  apparel. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Boots  and  shoes? 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Yes,  some  increase,  but  none,  I  think,  in  cabinet 
or  upholstery  ware  worth  mentioning,  nor  in  glass,  hardware,  and 
cutlery  (cutlery  we  do  not  manufacture),  nor  in  paper  or  silk  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  suppose  you  have  practically  no  cutlery  manu- 
factures? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  None.  Our  manufactures  are  still  in  their 
infancy. 

To  interpret  these  facts  aright,  one  or  two  possible  explanations 
suggested  must  be  disposed  of.  The  expansion  of  the  foreign  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  trade  with  Australia  is  not  due  to  any  superior 
quality  or  cheapness  of  the  foreign-made  article.  England  can  manu- 
facture most  descriptions  of  exportable  goods  as  cheaply  as  can  any 
foreign  country,  and  there  need  be  no  increase  of  general  prices  to 
the  Australian  consumer,  had  the  Mother  Country  a  larger  share  of 
the  Australian  import  trade.  Of  course,  some  portion  of  British 
loss  of  trade,  has,  undoubtedly,  arisen  from  the  conservativeness  of 
British  methods,  but  the  extent  of  the  loss  thus  arising  has  been 
greatly  overrated.  The  present  position  of  British  trade  in  Australia 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  settled  policy  adopted  by  most  foreign 
countries,  of  reserving  their  home  markets  for  their  home  produce, 
and  reserving  their  competition  for  other,  especially  British  markets, 
for  by  this  policy  they  are  enabled,  step  by  step,  to  oust  Great  Britain 
from  the  trade  of  her  possessions. 

Something  must  be  said  of  the  manner  in  which  foreign  trade 
is  conducted,  for  this  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all  the  produc- 
ing States  that  receive  their  goods.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  practice  of  "  Dumping,"  or  the  placing  of  large  quantities 
of  produce  below  cost  price,  tends  to  destroy  established  industries 
in  the  countries  receiving  the  dumped  goods.  This  practice  is  at 
times  largely  employed  by  foreign  manufacturers  to  injure  British 
trade,  not  only  in  Australia  but  everywhere.  Great  Britain  gets  noth- 
ing in  return  for  her  gift  of  her  markets  from  her  rivals.  She  makes 
them  a  present  of  it,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  does  not  even 
secure  their  friendship  in  return. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Can  you  give  me  any  case  of  dumping  in  Aus- 
tralia on  a  substantial  scale? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  have,  of  course  a  good  deal  of  what  you  may 
call  casual  or  irregular  dumping  of  cheap  shiploads.    Those  I  do  not 
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dwell  upon.  The  chief  danger  that  we  have  to  cope  with  lately  was  Eighth  Day. 
with  regard  to  agricultural  implements,  which,  from  information  30thj9^priI' 

received,  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States.    We  had  reason   1 

to  believe  that  these  were  being  brought  in  with  the  intention  of  Preferential 
being  sold  under  cost  in  order  to  cripple  and  destroy  the  local  manu-  ^/v^6 
facture.    We  have  dealt  with  that  in  a  very  drastic  fashion  by  an  Deakin.) 
Act  which  will  enable  us  to  cope  with  the  great  Trust  that  is  under- 
stood to  be  behind  this  operation.    That  is  the  most  conspicuous  case 
recently. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Were  not  they  let  in  free  under  your  tariff  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Not  harvesters,  strippers,  and  binders  to  which 
I  am  referring  now,  and  which  were  dealt  with  under  a  particular 
law  passed  last  session. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  What  is  the  tariff  on  those? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  was  12  J  per  cent,  on  the  value,  but  now  we  have 
a  fixed  duty  of  12/.  each  machine. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  When  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Last  year.  Foreign  manufacturers  are  able  to 
attack  our  market  by  having  behind  them  the  security  of  their  own 
market  with  free  access  to  British  markets,  and  by  reason  of  the 
comparative  lightness  of  the  Australian  tariff  to  invade  Australian 
markets  also. 

Glancing  for  a  moment  at  another  aspect,  may  I  notice  in  passing, 
the  extent  to  which  foreign  countries  have  prevented  the  natural  in- 
crease of  British  trade.  In  the  ten  years  1895-1905  British  exports 
to  British  possessions,  including  Australia,  increased  from  91  to 
134  millions,  while  the  exports  of  foreign  countries  increased  from 
51  to  103  millions.  Taking  goods,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of 
Great  Britain,  the  export  to  British  possessions  in  1905  was  113 
mi  lions,  or  only  10  millions  in  excess  of  the  exports  of  its  foreign 
competitors.  Indeed,  if  India  be  omitted  from  consideration,  the 
foreign  imports  into  British  Colonies  exceed  in  value  those  of  British 
origin.  Now  this  great  change  has  not  been  brought  about  by 
ordinary  commercial  methods.  The  gradual  exclusion  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  possessions  from  foreign  markets  is,  of  course,  delib- 
erate, intentional,  and  consistent.  Not  only  do  foreign  countries, 
for  the  most  part,  reserve  their  home  market  to  themselves,  as  far  as 
it  has  been  practicable  and  politic  for  them  to  do  so,  but  by  subsidies, 
bounties,  and  trade  regulations,  they  stimulate  their  own  exports,  and 
materially  restrict  those  of  their  rivals.  I  can  only  follow  this  part  of 
the  subject  a  short  distance,  but  it  is  a  very  important  part,  though 
the  means  used  are  much  more  than  fiscal.  The  point  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  is  that  our  trade 
is  affected  very  largely,  and  will  be  injured  in  future  by  the  aggres- 
sive policy  adopted  by  foreign  countries.  Australia,  as  a  producing 
nation  would  be  vastly  benefitted  if  it  could  send  its  goods  everywhere 
on  fair  terms;  but  our  commercial  rivals  exclude  us  with  impunity 
from  great  areas  which  do  not  produce  naturally  the  goods  which  we 
could  spikI  them  if  these  restrictions  were  removed.  It  is  not  possible, 
for  example,  to  send  anything  to  German  Colonies,  for  not  only  does 
their  Government  subsidise  its  ships  to  carry  produce  cheaply  (the 
sum  of  350,000/.  a  year  being  spent  in  shipping  bounties'),  but  in 
German  Colonies  German  goods  are  either  exempt  from  customs 
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Eighth  Day.  duties  entirely,  or  are  taxed  at  a  low  scale,  while  other  goods  have  to 
3°th1907Pri*'  Pa^  high  import  duties.    This  is  Preference  carried  to  an  extreme. 

  It  has  the  full  effect  intended  by  its  authors  of  restricting  German 

^rTradUt'a'  ^°^on^es  *°  German  commerce.    But,  beyond  this,  both  on  their 
(Mr        home  and  colonial  railways,  German  goods  intended  for  export  are 
Deakin.)     carried  at  almost  nominal  rates. 

France  adopts  a  somewhat  similar  position.  The  laws  regulating 
the  commerce  of  that  country  with  her  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
are  so  framed  as  to  discriminate  largely  in  favour  of  French  pro- 
ducts and  French  shipping.  Some  little  time  ago  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  open  a  market  for  Australian  produce  in  France;  it  was 
then  found  that  butter  coming  from  Australia  was  subject  to  more 
than  twice  the  duty  imposed  on  the  produce  of  the  United  States, 
Denmark,  Belgium,  and  other  countries,  the  produce  of  these  States 
being  in  turn  subject  to  a  considerable  impost.  In  fact,  the  French 
market  was  practically  and  designedly  shut  to  our  produce.  Nor 
do  our  disabilities  end  with  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  for  though 
few  countries  deliberately  put  duties  on  raw  material  of  manufactures, 
yet  America  levies  over  50  per  cent,  on  Australian  wool,  and  this 
practically  closes  the  American  market  to  the  chief  Australian  staple. 
It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  various  difficulties  which  the  Austra- 
lian exporter  has  to  contend  with  in  all  other  countries  than  Great 
Britain,  especially  while  the  Mother  Country  herself  will  not  dis- 
criminate between  us.  The  only  articles  which  foreign  countries 
seem  willing  to  take  are  raw  materials  absolutely  necessary  for  their 
own  manufactures.  This  is  a  subject  which,  from  a  British  point 
of  view  alone,  might  be  pressed  very  far.  Of  course,  that  is  not  my 
business.  We  have  to  face  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  dealing  so  far 
as  we  can  with  political  attacks  upon  trade  by  a  political  defence  of 
trade,  and  undertaking  any  reprisals  which  may  be  necessary  to  that 
end. 

On  all  sides  the  export  trade  of  Australia  is  blocked  by  ever  in- 
creasing barriers  by  foreign  countries.  Europe  ought  to  be  an  excell- 
ent market  for  Australian  mutton  and  beef,  as  many  European 
workpeople  hardly  ever  have  meat  to  eat — or  do  not  regularly  have 
meat  to  eat — yet  we  have  practically  no  trade  of  this  kind  whatever 
with  any  European  country  except  England.  Nearly  every  European 
Government  has  erected,  in  the  interests  of  its  agrarian  population, 
restrictions  either  by  way  of  customs  duties  or  of  regulations  ostensi- 
bly in  the  interests  of  health,  which  effectually  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  trade.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  Agent-General 
for  New  South  Wales,  who  recently  visited  Germany,  for  the  infor- 
mation that  the  wholesale  price  of  mnton  there  is  over  fid.  per  pound. 
That  country  imposes  upon  meat  a  duty  of  seven-eighths  of  a  pennv 
per  pound,  with  the  immediate  possibility  of  an  increase  to  2*rf.  which 
is  the  duty  fixed  under  the  new  tariff.  In  any  circumstances  this 
latter  duty  is  prohibitive,  but  in  order  to  make  it  absolutely  certain 
that  no  Australian  mutton  can  be  sent  to  Germany,  the  line  of 
steamers  trading  between  Germany  and  Australia,  which  is  sub- 
sidised by  the  German  Government,  is  expressly  debarred  by  its 
charter  from  bringing  into  Germany  from  Australia  fresh  or  frozen 
meat,  butter,  dairy  produce,  and  cereals.  Here,  again,  a  shipping 
subsidy  strikes,  and  strikes  hard,  against  British  trade.  As  if  this 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  importations,  there  are  restrictions,  nom- 
inally in  the  interests  of  sanitation,  of  the  most  rigorous  order.  It  is 
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provided,  for  example,  that  in  regard  to  frozen  beef,  the  breast,  peri-  Eighth  Day. 
toneum,  lungs,  heart,  kidneys,  and  in  the  case  of  cows,  the  udder  30tlj9j^pnI' 

also  with  the  lymphatic  glands  belonging  thereto,  must  be  united  to   '- 

the  carcase  in  their  natural  arrangement.  Carcases  divided  into  Preferential 
halves  must  be  packed  together,  and  the  head  of  the  lower  jaw  with  (Mr^ 
the  masticatory  muscles  must  be  imported  with  the  carcase  in  such  Deakiii.) 
a  way  that  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  they  belong  to 
it.  This  provision  would  exclude,  as  it  is  intended  to 
exclude,  Australian  meat  from  the  German  market,  even  if  there 
were  no  duty.  A  similar  system  is  now  being  proposed. 
I  think,  in  Sweden.  In  France  the  practice  in  regard  to  frozen  mut- 
ton and  beef  is  much  the  same  as  in  Germany.  The  duty  on  mutton 
is  ljd.  per  pound,  with  a  surtax  of  25s.  per  ton  where  the  meat  is  not 
imported  direct  from  the  country  of  origin.  Hence,  if  any  Australian 
mutton  is  first  sent  to  England  and  then  on  to  France,  it  has  to  pay 
a  higher  duty.  At  one  time  there  was  the  prospect  of  considerable 
development  in  the  tinned  meat  trade  of  Australia,  especially  with 
Germany,  but  the  importation  of  this  class  of  meat  is  now  entirely 
prohibited.  In  France,  tinned  meats  are  allowed  to  be  imported; 
but  the  duty  of  \d.  per  pound  for  direct  shipment  with  the  other 
charges  on  the  tins  and  on  the  cases,  brings  the  duty  to  nearly  l\.d 
per  pound.  The  policies  of  other  countries  of  Europe  follow  on 
much  the  same  lines.  Where  a  nominal  duty  is  insufficient  to  keep  out 
our  products,  the  agrarian  party  obtains  the  imposition  of  sanitary 
and  port  regulations  which  effectually  prevent  any  importation  of 
meats  and  dairy  produce  whatever.  These  details  I  fear  are  rather 
tedious  to  you,  but  they  are  very  practical  to  us. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  These  are  the  very  things  we  want  to  get. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  They  show    what    we    have  to  face  in  other 
markets. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  In  reference  to  what  you  have  been  saying,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  two  or  three  figures  as  regards  Australian 
trade  with  Europe.  -The  total  Australian  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  year  1891  were  7,725,0002.;  in  the  year  1905  they  were 
17,619,0002.;  in  other  words,  they  had  increased  between  two  and  three 
times.  In  the  corresponding  years  in  1891,  the  Australian  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  25,500,000?.  in  round  figures,  and  in  1905 
26,700,0001.,  an  increase  of  l-25th.  It  hardly  looks  as  if  you  had  been 
blocked  out  of  the  European  market. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  have  been  blocked,  in  our  opinion,  from 
anything  like  your  fair  share  of  our  natural  increase.  Apart  from 
the  purchases  which  they  make  from  us  because  they  are  bound  to 
make  them,  there  was  no  reason  why  your  proportion  of  our  trade 
should  not  have  been  increased  also. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  was  dealing  with  the  argument  that  you  were 
being  excluded  from  foreign  markets.  Take  the  markets  you  have 
mentioned — Germany  and  France.  1891  seems  to  have  been  a  low 
year,  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  it  for  Germanv,  but  I  will  take 
1892. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  is  wool,  chiefly. 
Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  have  here  only  the  total  exports. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  chiefly  wool. 
Mr.  ASQUITH :  No,  doubt,  chiefly  wool. 
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30?"  A  °if'      Sir  J0SEPH  WARD :  That  is  wool,  a  great  proportion  of  which 
1907.    '  formerly  came  to  London  for  sale,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the 

  Continent,  hut  their  own  steamers  take  it  direct  there  now. 

Trade.  Mr.  ASQUITH:  Be  it  so.    I  only  want  the  fact.    For  Germany 

(Mr.  the  total  was  1,770,000?.  in  1892,  and  last  year  5,088,000?.;  for  France 
Asquith.)    ;t  Was  1,857,000?.  in  1892,  and  5,762,000?.  in  1905. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Does  that  include  minerals? 
Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Our  wool  and  ores  are  taken  to  Germany  to  be 
smelted.  We  mine,  but  unfortunately  do  not  manufacture  them.  If 
you  take  out  the  wool  and  the  ores,  you  will  find  next  to  nothing 
left.  The  German  manufacturers  are  using  more  wool.  Their  wool- 
len manufactures  are  growing.  They  have  a  high  standing  in  metal- 
lurgy, and  take  our  ores  instead  of  you. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  could  not  send  all  that  wool  here,  could 
you? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  send  about  10,000,000?.  worth.  Formerly  that 
was  bought  here,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  for  them ;  now  they  buy  direct. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No  doubt  it  goes  direct  there. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Your  argument  would  be  that  you  could  not 
send  that  wool  here  if  the  German  manufacturers  did  not  come 
here. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  a  great  deal  I  would  like  to  say  on  this 
point,  but  feel  I  am  saying  so  much  already. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Not  at  all.  I  thought  you  would  not  mind  my 
pointing  out,  in  passing,  that  your  total  exports  to  foreign  countries 
have  increased  from  7,000,000?.  to  17,000,000?. 

M  DEAKIN :  No  doubt ;  Australia  is  very  dependent  at  the 
present  stage  of  its  development  on  the  export  of  raw  materials,  and 
these  are  raw  materials.  These  are  not  affected  by  our  fiscal  policy 
or  by  the  German  fiscal  policy,  because  it  does  not  pay  them  to  do  it; 
but  if  they  could  deal  with  our  wool  and  ores  as  they  deal  with  our 
meat  or  any  of  our  manufactured  products,  none  of  them  would  go 
into  Germany.  They  are  taken,  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that 
their  manufacturers  may  be  supplied.  They  turn  our  wool  into  cloth, 
smelt  our  ores,  and  manufacture  them  into  machinery,  or  into  pig 
iron  and  send  it  out  to  us  to  compete  with  your  iron.  Their  tariff 
is  framed  directly  in  their  own  interest.  It  is  to  their  interest  to  get 
wool  and  ores,  and,  therefore,  they  take  them.  It  is  not  in  their  own 
interest  to  take  manufactured  goods,  and,  therefore,  they  do  not  take 
either  yours  or  ours. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  And,  as  you  are  largely  producers  of  raw  ma- 
terial, you  are  not  injured  by  the  German  tariff  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No,  but  we  are  injured  in  reprard  to  the  foods 
which  they  decline  to  take. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  What  do  they  do  with  your  wheat? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  They  take  some,  but  not  much.  Germany,  like 
France,  is  still  largely  an  agricultural  country. 

Mr.  ASQUITn :  It  imports  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Germany  imports  more  than  France. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes;  but  both  France  and  Germany,  in  contrast  g^Jj41^  Day- 
with  Great  Britain,  are  agricultural  producers  themselves.  l907Pr'  ' 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  There  is    increased    importation  of  t,  Z      u  , 
,  .     „  c  Preferential 

wheat  every  year  in  Germany.  Trade. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  I  should  think  there  would  be  owing  to  the  de-  (Qg0IL1°{d 
velopment  of  their  manufactures. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  And  the  increase  of  their  population. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  their  population  has  increased  very  ma- 
terially with  the  increase  of  employment. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  only  interrupted  to  clear  it  up  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Quite  so.  Fiscal  questions  interest  us  a  great 
deal,  and  I  was  rather  afraid  how  far  I  should  travel  if  I  did  not  limit 
myself  to  one  line  of  argument.    I  am  speaking  now  from  notes. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  This  concrete  part,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so, 
is  most  important. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Without  going  further  into  details  or  multiply- 
ing proofs,  it  may  therefore,  be  broadly  asserted  that  Australia  ob- 
tains fair  play  from  no  foreign  country.  Until  a  different  attitude 
is  adopted  by  such  rivals  our  chief  hope  of  expansion  lies  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  trade  we  already  enjoy  with  the  Mother 
Country.  Although  we  receive  neither  more  nor  less  consideration 
here  than  they  do,  it  would  be  well  worth  our  while  to  enter  into  an 
equitable  arrangement  with  you  to  do  so,  if  only  because  of  the  busi- 
ness possibilities  of  that  trade.  Your  market  is  a  very  valuable  mark- 
et and  an  open  market,  while  their  markets,  however  valuable,  in 
great  degree,  except  for  raw  materials  and  only  for  some  of  those, 
remain  closed  markets.  The  next  question  is  whether  we 
are  helpers,  whether  we  have  no  means  left  to  us  of  protecting  our- 
selves and  helping  each  other  against  the  offensive  action  of  foreign 
rivals.  From  the  latest  published  returns  it  would  appear  that  Brit- 
ain and  British  possessions  purchase  annually  goods  to  the  enormous 
value  of  800  millions  sterling.  Out  of  this  sum  the  share  of  the 
Mother  Country  alone  amounts  to  565  millions,  of  which,  it  may  be 
said  in  passing,  only  50  millions  are  at  present  the  subject  of  any 
duty. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  has  been 
made  for  me,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that,  excluding  wool  from 
the  565  millions  just  referred  to,  213,000.000L  represents  the  value 
of  produce  which  Australia  could  supply  wholly  or  in  part.  At  the 
present  time,  the  import  of  Great  Britain  from  Australia  of  these 
goods  is  not  more  than  10,000,000?.,  while  produce  to  the  value  of  42 
millions  is  obtained  from  other  British  possessions.  This  shows  that 
the  share  of  foreign  countries  in  British  trade  is  160.000.000Z.,  that 
is  to  say,  more  than  16  times  that  obtained  by  Australia,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  times  that  of  the  whole  of  the  British  possessions 
taken  together.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  modern  markets  it  is 
the  seller  who  is  the  courtier — the  buyer  is  king.  That  is  the  key  of 
the  situation.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  this  huge  purchasing 
power  furnishes  a  strong  instrument  by  the  courageous  but  cautious 
use  of  which  justice  could  be  secured  to  British  goods  and  to  goods 
of  the  Colonies,  especially  if  the  whole  Empire  were  to  combine  as 
one.  We  need  dread  no  retaliation  nor  employ  anything  like  the  whole 
of  the  authority  which  our  purchasing  power  carries  with  it.  A  mere 
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Eighth  Day.  exhibition  of  readiness  to  use  it  on  occasion  would  enormously  im- 
30tl1907Pnl'  Prove  our  opportunities,  and  to  our  minds  your  opportunities,  and 

  might  most  materially  multiply  ours  at  the  same  time.    So  far  as  we 

PrTradetiSl  mUSt  import  if;  would  seem  to  be  true  patriotism  to  favour  Great 
(Mr  Britain  with  our  custom,  and  so  far  as  Great  Britain  must  import, 
Deakin.)  that  she  should  obtain  her  goods  from  her  Possessions  beyond  the 
seas.  This  would  be  real  and  effective  patriotism  with  or  without 
duties  against  foreigners.  A  decay  of  British  trade  means  the  decay 
of  British  power  and  prestige,  but  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  individual 
efforts  alone  can  accomplish  either  unity  for  the  defence  of  our  ter- 
ritories or  unity  in  the  defence  of  our  trade.  Only  our  several  States 
can  act  effectually  and  to  act  effectively,  they  must  act  together. 

Preferential  trade  and  retaliation  against  foreign  countries  which 
penalise  our  trade  are  among  the  several  means  by  which  the  Empire 
can  recover  its  loss  of  ground  and  prevent  further  loss  to  its  material 
interests.  So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned  the  advantages  of  receiv- 
ing preferential  treatment  from  Great  Britain  are  too  obvious  to 
require  demonstration.  Allusion  has,  however,  been  made  to  the  pro- 
duce imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  which  Australia  might  sup- 
ply, because  an  extension  of  our  export  trade  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  us  in  the  present  state  of  our  development.  The  position  of  Aus- 
tralia is,  in  some  respects,  unique.  It  has  an  immense  undeveloped 
territory  and  resources,  but  a  small  population  occupying  that  terri- 
tory, and,  consequently,  a  very  limited  market.  Moreover,  as  the 
Australian  population  increases  very  slowly  in  proportion  to  its 
sphere  and  opportunities  its  home  market  is  not  expanding  equally 
with  the  development  of  its  industries.  Out  of  2,000  million  acres 
within  its  territory  there  are  less  than  9J  millions  under  cultivation, 
and  this  area  could  be  added  to  almost  illimitably.  Its  total  produc- 
tion, both  of  primary  and  secondary  industries,  amounts  to  128,- 
000,000?.  sterling,  and  of  this  quantity  not  more  than  71  millions 
sterling  are  required  for  local  consumption.  It  is,  therefore,  plain 
that  if  further  development  is  to  take  place,  especially  in  the  primary 
industries  of  the  country,  one  essential  factor  of  that  development  is 
the  opening  up  and  maintenance  of  outside  markets  for  its  produce. 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  peopling  and  development  of  Australia  makes 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  Empire  in  men  and  means,  in  trade  and 
in  national  power. 

The  first  resolution  recorded  on  this  subject  by  the  Conference  of 
1902  is  an  emphatic  recognition  and  declaration  of  this  all-dominating 
consideration.  The  prominent  politician  here  who  said  lately  that  you 
had  greater  financial  interests  in  the  Argentine  than  in  Canada  af- 
forded another  illustration  of  the  precept  that  where  the  treasure 
is  there  will  the  heart  be  also.  He  also  suggested  the  imperative 
necessity  of  putting  our  treasure  within  the  Empire  if  we  are  to  re- 
tain the  patriotism  of  those  who  are  governed  by  such  a  strange  Im- 
perial doctrine. 

Allusion  has  also  been  made  to  the  present  state  of  the  Austral- 
ian export  trade.  I  have  obtained  since  my  arrival,  through  3jr. 
Coghlan,  Agent-General,  and  formerly  Go/ornmen*  Statist  jf  New 
South  Wales,  a  summary  of  the  principal  products  which 
Great  Britain  imports  from  abroad,  and  in  which  Australia 
is  interested.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
volume  of  such  imports  is  213  millions  sterling  out  of  a 
total  import  of  541  millions,  24  millions'  worth  of 
wool  not  being    included.    If   the    Commonwealth    could  secure, 
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as  with    her    Immense   natural  resources,  she  ought  to  secure,  any  Eighth  Day. 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  now  in  foreign  30th  April, 
hands,  her  position  would  most  certainly  be  assured.    What,  however, 
is  her  actual  position?    Excluding  wool,  Australia  supplies  consid-  Preferential 
erably  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  goods  imported  into  England,  Trade, 
while  the  share  of  the  foreign  countries  amounts  to  80  per  cent.;    jjaJkfai  ) 
and  even  if  wool  be  included,  Great  Britain's  imports  from  Australia 
do  not  exceed  4|  per  cent,  of  the  total.    Is  there  any  point  of  view 
from  which  this  condition  of  affairs  can  be  deemed  natural  or  desir- 
able? 

The  question  that  is  coming  home  to  Australia  is:  Can  the  Com- 
monwealth without  preference  in  the  British  markets  retain  even 
its  present  trade?  And  the  answer  undoubtedly  is  that  without  fresh 
effort  and  a  new  policy  it  cannot.  Foreign  countries,  by  means  of 
liberal  shipping  bounties  and  concessions  in  railway  tariffs,  are 
already  placing  their  goods  in  competing  markets  at  lower  rates  than 
Australia  can  do  under  present  conditions,  and  one  country  at  least, 
Denmark,  Australia's  most  formidable  competitor  in  the  supply  of 
buter,  has  a  concession  of  low  freights  for  its  produce  on  certain 
British  railways.  This  concession,  with  others  of  an  equally  import- 
ant character,  enables  the  Danish  farmers  to  compete  successfuly 
with  the  products  of  British  origin.  It  is  apprehended  that  even 
our  present  small  outlet  in  Greu'  Britain  will  be  effectually  threat- 
ened, so  that  if  wc  are  to  retain  our  present  markets,  it  is  most  essen- 
tial that  we  should  get  at  least  as  favourable  concessions  as  foreign 
countries  obtain.  If  we  are  to  expand  our  markets,  and  to  place 
ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  aggression,  preferential  treat- 
ment must  be  obtained.  Preferential  trade  would  enable  Australia 
to  secure  a  large  portion  of  the  British  trade,  many  lines  of  which 
are  largely  or  exclusively  in  foreign  hands,  with  the  result  that  there 
would  be  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  territory  of  the  Common- 
wealth, an  increase  in  its  population  and  wealth,  and  a  large  increase 
in  its  home  market  for  manufactures,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of 
those  engaged  in  various  form  of  productive  industry.  Upon  the 
enormous  gain  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  from  the  settlement,  popul- 
ation, and  development  of  its  immense  territories,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.  There  are  no  such  opportunities  elsewhere,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  of  their  immediate  utilisation.  We  are  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  your  best  customers. 

Taking  some  of  the  items  in  which  Australia  is  interested,  the 
opportunities  for  expansion  will  be  clearly  seen.  There  is  imported 
into  Great  Britain  annually  butter  to  the  extent  of  207,000  tons.  Of 
this  large  quantity,  155.000  tons  comes  from  foreign  countries  and 
52,000  tons  from  British  possessions,  Australia's  portion  being  but 
24,000  tons.  Under  a  preferential  duty  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
British  possessions  could  secure  half  the  trade  now  in  foreign  hands. 
If  Australia  obtains  only  one  quarter  of  that  new  trade  she  would 
be  able  to  add  to  her  exports  19,000  tons  of  butter  valued  at  2  millions 
sterling,  which  would  mean  the  direct  employment  of  41,000  persons. 
The  import  of  cheese  into  Great  Britain,  which  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Canada,  amounts  to  6.350.  000/,  to  which  Australia  con- 
tributes to  the  extent  of  1,000£  only.  Here  again  is  an  opening  for 
trade  which  preferential  treatment  would  greatly  widen. 

The  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  into  the  United  Kingdom  amount 
to  41  i  millions  sterling  annually,  and  of  this  quantity  Australia 
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Eighth  Day.  sends  only  4,300,OOOZ.  Given  a  certain  market,  such  as  would  be  open 
30th  JLpsril,  to  us  if  Great  Britain  granted  a  slight  preference  on  wheat,  we 

  might  easily  expand  our  imports  to  four-fold  their  present  average, 

Preferential  and  send  away  70,000,000  bushels  every  year.  Of  other  grains, 
^Mr"  principally  oats,  barley,  and  maize,  the  imports  of  the  United  King- 
Deakin.)  dom  are  valued  at  29  millions  sterling,  to  which  Australia  contributes 
an  insignificant  9,000Z.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  export 
maize,  which  grows  well  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  as 
well  as  oats  and  barley,  which  grow  prolifically  on  the  highlands  of 
all  the  States,  and  obtain  some  share  of  the  29,000,000Z.  now  paid  to 
foreign  countries.  If  we  secure  only  one-fifth  of  this  trade,  employ- 
ment would  be  found  for  a  large  number  of  farm  hands,  and  if  our 
export  of  wheat  only  reached  the  figure  of  8.500.000L,  or  twice  the 
past  year's  total,  and  other  grains  5,00O,00OZ.,  as  they  might  very 
well  be  expected  to  reach  under  a  slight  preference,  this  would  mean 
the  additional  employment  in  the  Commonwealth  of  200,000  persons. 
All  of  these  would  be  purchasers  of  British  goods,  far  larger  purchas- 
ers than  foreigners  are,  and  of  the  goods  you  most  wish  to  sell. 
Under  preference  we  could  obtain  all  our  over-sea  requirements 
within  the  Empire. 

The  trade  in  meat  and  livestock  offers  wonderful  possibilities. 
England  imports  bacon  to  the  value  of  12,750,000?.,  and  live  animals 
for  food  10,000,0002.  The  total  trade  amounts,  therefore,  to  48,500,- 
000Z.  and  of  this  Australia  supplies  only  1,750,000/.,  or  less  than  4 
per  cent. ;  while  under  a  scheme  of  preference  no  limit  could  be  set 
to  its  possibilities. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  think  no  bacon  comes  from  Australia? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  Practically  none. 
Mr.  ASQUITH:  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  market  is  already 
in  the  possession  of  Canada  and  the  Argentine. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  should  say  the  United  States  of 
America  send  a  lot? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  a  great  share. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Canada  has  a  very  large  bacon  export. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  As  regards  fruit,  produce  to  the  value  of  10i 
millions  sterling  is  imported  annually  into  England,  and  of  this 
Australia  sends  only  240,000/.  Of  course,  I  am  looking  at  the 
Australian  trade  all  through.  Many  other  articles  could  be  enumer- 
ate! which,  under  a  preferential  arrangement,  could  be  exported 
from  these  States,  but  the  articles  named  sufficiently  illustrate  the 
possibilities  of  Australian  development.  The  French  tariff  shows 
hr,v  other  countries  foster  their  Colonies.  In  the  north  of  Africa 
the  French  have  the  Colony  of  Algeria,  and  the  Protectorate  of 
Tunis,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  sooner  or  later.  Morocco  will 
come  under  French  dominion.  With  a  view  of  developing  French 
interests  in  these  countries,  their  grain  is  admitted  to  France  duty 
free,  while  against  other  countries  an  import  of  12s.  3<f.  per  quarter 
is  levied.  France  is.  therefore,  already  doing  for  its  Colonies  what 
Enprlnnd  is  hesitating  to  do.  It  is  clear  that  so  far  as  its  external 
markets  are  concerned  Australia  has  much  to  gain  by  preferential 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country,  nor  is  it  obvious  what 
it  is  possible  for  her  to  lose  if  she  in  turn  gave  preference  to  the 
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produce  of  Great  Britain.  Canada,  South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  Eighth  Day. 
all  give  preference  to  British  goods,  and  their  export  trade  to  foreign  30t'j9(^pri1' 

countries  has  not  been  prejudiced  thereby.  The  direct  benefits  of  pre-   1 

ferential  trade  have  been  plainly  indicated,  but  there  are  indirect  ad-  Preferential 
vantages,  especially  to  the  Mother  country,  which  are  worthy  of  con-  Trade, 
sideration,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Colonies  as  a  Deakin  ) 
field  for  British  immigration.  England  imports  from  Germany  and 
America  three  times  the  value  of  goods  which  she  exports  to  these 
two  countries,  and  it  therefore  may  be  taken  in  a  general  sense  that 
England's  foreign  trade  creates  three  times  the  amount  of  productive 
employment  in  Germany  and  America  that  it  does  in  England  itself. 
The  British  people,  therefore: — (a)  Pay  the  foreign  farmer  instead 
of  benefitting  its  own  people  beyond  the  seas;  (&)  Pay  the  foreign 
railways  for  the  carriage  of  the  goods  which  it  imports;  (c)  Pay 
foreign  ships  instead  of  British  ships  for  the  carrying  of  this  mer- 
chandise. These  are  three  very  important  considerations,  especially 
the  last.  On  tire  mercantile  predominence  of  Great  Britain  depends 
its  Naval  supremacy,  and  \ipon  Naval  supremacy  depends  the  security 
of  the  Empire.  By  their  huge  trade  with  foreign  countries  Great 
Britain  and  its  possessions  are  helping  to  build  up  large  foreign 
merchant  navies  which  may  be  used  hereafter  to  undermine  the 
strength  of  the  Empire,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  all 
Foreign  Powers  subsidise  their  mercantile  marine  with  the  view  of 
relying  upon  it  as  a  Naval  Reserve  in  war  time. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    I  am  afraid  we  must  adjourn  now, 
as  we  have  an  engagement  at  one  o'clock. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    Yes,  I  had  hoped  to  finish  this  morning.  I  shall 
not  take  much  longer. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  will  resume  this  to-morrow. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Ninth  Doy.  NINTH  DA  Y. 

1st  May, 
1907 

 '_  Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 

Wednesday,  1st  May,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Eight  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN.  K.  G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G..  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G..  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B..  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,   Commissioner   nf   Public  Works 

(Cape  Colony). 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  the  Honourable  Loiis  Botha,  Prime  Minister   of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B..  C.M.G. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G., 

Joint  Secretaries. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George.  M.P..  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  W.  Runcim an,  MP.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  II.  K.  Ki.aui.kv.  M.P..  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 
Trade. 
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Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Permanent  Financial  Ninth  Day. 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  1St1907&y' 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  

Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commer- 
cial, Statistical,  and  Labour  Departments  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

CHAIRMAN:  Mr.  Deakin,  will  you  resume?  Preferential 

Trade 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  1  should  like  to  say 
in  the  first  place  that  the  precis  which  appears  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning  was  very  kindly  submitted  to  me  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
I  am  responsible  for  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  some  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  figures  quoted,  probably  an  error  due  to  a  mis- 
print. I  have  also  to  say  that  not  reading  the  whole  of  the  manu- 
script, there  is  one  sentence  in  it  which  1  should  certainly  have 
altered,  because  I  did  not  use  the  phrase,  and  would  have  carefully 
avoided  using  it.  It  is  that  in  which  I  refer  to  a  power  of  this 
Empire  to  bring  foreign  countries  to  their  knees.  I  certainly  laid 
great  stress  on  the  power  of  this  country,  but  avoided,  as  far  as  iriy 
memory  serves  me — and  I  certainly  intend  to  avoid — any  expression 
of  that  kind,  which,  although  it  might  be  a  summary  of  my  argu- 
ment, is  conveyed  in  a  form  that  I  prefer  not  to  adopt.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  the  responsibility  is  mine;  the  precis  was  presented  to  me 
and  that  1  did  not  read  every  sentence  of  it  was  my  own  fault. 

Yesterday  I  was  endeavouring  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  my  critic- 
ism of  preferential  proposals  or  possible  preferential  proposals  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  circumstances  of  Australia.  I  necessarily  dealt 
in  figures,  but  with  the  proportions  of  totals,  rather  than  with  the 
totals  themselves.  In  the  Commonwealth,  though  the  increase  of 
population  has  been  much  smaller  than  we  could  have  desired,  the 
extension  of  settlement  and  advances  in  production  have  proceeded 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  recent  years,  owing  largely  to  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  and  machinery  better  adapted  to  our  agricul- 
tural conditions  we  have  had  immense  increases  in  our  exports. 
These,  of  course,  have  affected  every  branch  of  our  business — im- 
ports as  well  as  exports.  You  have  to  look  at  the  figures  relating 
to  Australia  always  with  the  recollection  that  you  are  considering  a 
community  that,  taking  any  period  of  years  together,  is  marching  on- 
ward with  very  rapid  strides,  always  buying  much  more  and  selling 
much  more  as  it  grows.  If  you  look,  therefore,  at  our  gross  totals, 
you  will  say  that  these  appear  satisfactory  and.  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications which  follow  after  any  analysis  of  totals  of  that  general 
kind,  are  satisfactory.  If  you  look,  therefore,  at  the  totals  of  our 
trade  with  either  the  Mother  Country  or  with  foreign  countries,  you 
will  notice  large  increases,  though  I  have  passed  these  by — and 
perhaps  it  was  an  omission — without  calling  attention  to  them. 
All  our  figures  up  to  now  must  be  dealt  with  recollecting  that  they 
relate  to  an  ascending  scale.  It  would  occupy  far  more  time  than  I 
would  be  justified  in  occupying,  even  after  attention  had  been  called 
to  them,  in  order  to  dissect  those,  figures  so  as  to  determine  their 
particular  applicability  to  special  issues.  It  seems  sufficient,  and  T 
hope  it  will  prove  to  have  been  sufficient,  to  adopt  the  percentage 
58 — 17A 
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Ninth  Day.  method  instead.  Hardly  referring  to  total  trade,  I  have  referred 
1St1907ay'    a^wavs  to  *ts  ratio,  its  progress,  its  distribution.    Again,  in  consider- 

 '-      ing  the  question  of  the  possible  gains  to  be  derived  from  doing  more 

Preferential  business  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  I  have 
'  followed  the  percentages  system  as  one  from  my  point  of  view  more 
Deakin.)  accurately  representing  the  trend  of  the  distribution  of  that  business 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  foreign  nations.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  the  gross  total  of  both,  but  it  is  only  comparing  them 
thus  that  we  arrive  at  the  view  which  I  was  endeavouring  to  reach. 

My  argument,  as  far  as  I  remember  it,  when  our  proceedings 
yesterday  closed,  related  to  the  possible  effect  of  preferential  trade 
not  only  upon  ourselves,  but  upon  those  with  whom  we  do  business. 
If  a  fair  proportion  of  the  565  millions  sterling.which  is  Britain's 
vast  outlay  for  imported  goods,  came  to  British  Colonies,  it  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  their  wealth  and  strengthen  the  British  and 
Colonial  navies,  and  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  British  manufacturers 
are  the  greatest  consumers  of  Australian  raw  produce,  and  their 
prosperity  means  the  promotion  and  development  of  the  Common- 
wealth, while  the  success  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  does  not 
necessarily  benefit  the  Australian  producer.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  question  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  foreign  countries  would, 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  follow  America's  example,  and 
shut  out  from  their  markets  the  raw  material  which  we  now  send 
them,  while  by  heavy  subsidies  and  other  means,  they  are  already 
ousting  British  products  from  our  markets.  The  intensity  of  the 
contest  for  markets  on  fair  terms  between  nations  to-day  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  contest  for  influence  and  authority,  for  prestige  and  effec- 
tive power,  which  proceeds  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  with  in- 
creasing energy.  It  is  a  wrestle  between  rivals  for  supremacy — a 
supremacy  accompanying  the  expansion  of  the  successful  Power — 
an  expansion  which  means  a  corresponding  contraction  of  its  com- 
petitors, means  of  resistance,  the  depression  and  deprivation  of 
their  trade,  and  perhaps  ultimately  their  absorption  or  extinction. 

There  is,  of  course  no  complete  analogy  between  the  proposals 
for  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire  and  the  trade  arrangements 
and  conditions  of  other  countries,  but  then,  again,  no  empire  ever 
existed  which  really  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain  in  its  present 
stages  of  development.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  slight  analogy  in 
the  German  Zollverein.  This  Zollverein  was  established  because  the 
producers  of  the  different  German  States  found  that  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  policy  of  isolation  which  each  of  them  then  followed. 
They  had  erected  tariff  barriers  between  their  purchasers  which  pre- 
vented them  from  becoming  one  people — a  nation  with  a  national 
policy  and  inseparable  destiny.  A  customs  union  throughout  the 
Empire  was,  therefore,  brought  into  existence,  and  the  foundation 
was  thu9  laid  for  the  present  German  developments,  industrial, 
social,  and  Imperial.  It  is  true  that  the  German  States  all  lie 
together,  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  impair  the  principle  of  Prefer- 
ence or  effect  of  its  operation  except  so  far  as  distances  amend  it, 
and  these,  nowadays,  are  practically  diminishing  every  decade.  As 
Lord  Salisbury  pointed  out  in  1887,  the  mere  separation  by  sea  is 
no  permanent  obstacle  to  commercial  unity.*  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  under  existing  conditions,  and  while  they  last,  the  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  the  British  Empire  is  immense,  and  the  possession  Ninth  Day. 
of  this  purchasing  power — to  which  I  venture  to  make  one  more  lstj907ay* 

illusion — is  the  potent  instrument  by  which  we  believe  justice  can   L 

be  secured  to  British  goods  and  the  goods  of  British  Colonies;  that  Preferential 
is  to  say,  if  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  were  to  combine.  The 
want  of  unity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  enables  foreign  Deakiu.) 
countries  to  adopt  various  courses  inimical  to  British  interests, 
individual  and  collective,  that  is  to  say,  looking  at  its  dominions 
individually,  or  taking  them  as  a  whole.  If  retaliation  were  in  prospect 
against  foreign  nations  which  now  refuse  to  buy  our  goods  on  equal 
terras  with  those  of  other  nations,  the  discriminations  would  gladly 
treat  with  the  British  Empire  for  the  sake  of  gaining  or  retaining 
some  part  of  its  immense  trade.  I  do  not  go  anything  like  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  would  be  brought  to  their  knees,  but  I  do  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  some  of  the  illustrations  which  were  yesterday  put  for- 
ward of  the  manner  in  which  our  exports  are  differentiated  against 
in  certain  markets  could  not  continue.  So  long  as  we  are  content 
to  ignore  those  differences  and  not  insist  upon  at  least  equal  treatment 
for  our  products,  we  shall  fail  to  obtain  the  consideration  which  much 
smaller  nations  with  a  purchasing  power  in  no  way  comparable  to 
ours  actually  have  obtained  and  are  obtaining  to-day  by  means  of 
relatively  inconsiderable  concessions.  One  instance  I  think  has  oc- 
curred which  will  be  more  familiar  to  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues 
than  it  is  to  me,  in  which  there  was  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  France, 
or  a  proposal  likely  to  be  adopted  in  France,  which  would  have  in- 
directly affected  Indian  trade.  I  think  it  affected  coffee  or  some  simi- 
lar exports,  when  a  strong  remonstrance  from  the  Indian  Government, 
backed  up  by  an  indication  of  possible  action  on  its  part  brought 
about  an  agreement  in  which,  in  return  for  a  concession  relatively 
quite  of  a"  minor  character,  this  dangerous  and  threatening  proposal 
was  withdrawn.  That  occurs  to  me — I  think  something  'like  that 
happened — as  one  illustration  of  a  method  of  dealing  with  tariff 
discriminations,  not  as  if  there  were  no  other  contingency  save  ac- 
ceptance, but  in  an  ordinary  business  fashion,  on  familiar  business 
grounds,  without  stepping  outside  the  field  of  fair  commerce.  We 
are  able  to  do  that  in  many  cases.  Certainly  if  I  sought  for  illus- 
trations I  could  find  them  plentifully  in  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions where  concessions  on  one  side  have  been  balanced  by  concessions 
on  the  other.    That  is  well  known. 

The  power  possessed  by  the  British  Empire  over  foreign  nations 
by  its  possession  of  a  great  market — a  market  to  be  opened  or  closed 
to  some  extent  or  any  extent — is  little  realised,  but  the  most  casual 
observer  must  recognize  the  strength  of  the  Empire's  position,  which 
is  certainly  enormous,  should  all  its  component  parts,  combining  to- 
gether, use  their  power  to  meet  the  fiscal  attacks  of  foreign  nations 
upon  any  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  is  a  case  of  all  for  each  and 
each  for  all.  This  has  been  illustrated  to  some  degree  by  the  re- 
tirement of  Germany  from  its  position  of  antagonism  towards  Cana- 
da, which  was  assumed  when  Canada  granted  preference  to  the  British 
manufacturer.  So  far  as  I  understand  this  event,  the  retreat  of 
Germany  took  place  when  it  was  obvious  that  behind  Canada  (to 
some  extent,  at  all  events.)  was  the  world-wide  force  of  the  British 
Empire.  Bargaining  between  Germany  and  Canada  appears  to  be 
now  in  contemplation,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  perfect- 
ly certain  that  far  better  terms  will  be  obtained  by  a  Dominion  or  by 
an  Empire  which  has  shown  its  power  to  resist  and  its  determination 
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Ninth  Day.  to  meet  discrimination  by  discrimination.    The  treatment  intended 
1Stl907dy'    f°r  Canada  would  be  meted  out  to  Australia,  if  the  Commonwealth 
  were  to  stand  alone;  its  trade  and  wealth  would  be  ineffective  to 

PlTradetial  Dreak  down  the  barriers  which  foreign  countries  might  choose  to  erect 
(Mr.       against  its  trade;  combined  with  the  Empire  its  position  like  that  of 
Deakin.)     every  other  portion  might  be  made  impregnable. 

The  moral  right  of  any  country  to  exercise  retaliation  cannot 
now  be  denied,  and  nearly  every  country  in  the  world  exercises  it 
at  the  present  time.  Russia  quite  recently  retaliated  against  Britain 
for  its  tax  on  bounty  sugar  by  placing  on  Indian  tea  an  extra  duty, 
which  duty  remains  in  force  because  the  Empire  has  not  resisted 
it.  Germany  has  retaliated  against  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  against  Germany,  until  an  arrangement  between  them  appears 
imminent.  An  arrangement  which,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  will 
have  been  undertaken  as  between  equal  contracting  parties.  The 
contracting  parties  are  not  equal  while  one  of  them  on  some  theory  of 
its  own  accord  holds  its  hands  behind  its  back.  All  foreign  countries 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  most  favoured  nation  treatment  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  offer  them  concessions,  heavier  duties  being  im- 
posed where  concessions  are  not  forthcoming.  What  I  wish  to  sug- 
gest by  this  line  of  argument  is  not  the  adoption  of  an  aggressive 
commercial  policy  any  more  than  in  other  foreign  affairs,  but  merely 
an  indication  of  a  freedom  and  a  willingness  to  use  the  powers 
which  each  nation  possesses  in  regard  to  its  trade  and  commerce 
and  the  terms  on  which  it  admits  the  goods  of  other  countries.  We 
should  not  allow  these  to  lie  aside  like  rusty  unused  weapons,  but  to 
hand  and  be  ready  for  use  on  occasion,  employing  them  as  they  have 
been  employed  by  Germany  and  the  United  States  and  other  peoples, 
in  order  to  secure  fair  business — no  more  than  fair  business.  I  am 
not  for  a  moment  advocating  that  because  the  Empire  has  a  giant's 
strength  it  should  use  it  tyrannously  like  a  giant  in  relation  to  small 
foreign  communities,  or  large  ones,  but  merely  that  its  possession  of 
power  should  carry  with  it  a  responsibility  for  its  exercise  at  need. 
We  should  be  quite  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  required 
to  free  us  from  obviously  unfair  competition  in  other  markets,  and 
to  secure  our  people  fair  competition  all  round. 

If  the  nature  of  the  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the  Empire  be 
examined,  as  Sir  Edward  Law  examined  that  of  India,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Great  Britain  has  very  little  to  fear  from  retaliation.  Germany 
may  lie  taken  as  one  example.  Last  year  01,000.000/.  of  German  ex- 
ports went  to  British  possessions.  Could  Germany  retaliate  against 
Great  Britain  for  any  preferential  treatment  which  it  may  give  to 
British  Colonies,  and  thus  put  itself  in  danger  of  losing  its  present 
business  while  :.'•">  per  cent,  of  the  whole  German  export  trade  is 
carried  on  with  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire?  The  Tinted 
States  of  America  may  be  cited  as  another  example.  Every  year 
the  States  Bend  Great  Britain  and  its  possessions  goods  to  the  value 
of  175.000.000/..  while  the  import  of  British  goods  into  the  United 
States  does  not  amount  to  within  100,000,000/.  of  this  sum.  It  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  United  States  would  risk  losing  so  vast  a 
volume  of  trade  amounting  as  it  does  to  considerably  more  than  half 
of  its  own  export,  in  an  attempt  to  penalise  Great  Britain  for  exer- 
cising the  same  policy  of  preference  which  the  United  States  hold 
themselves  tree  to  adopt  in  regard  to  their  own  possessions,  and  even 
to  other  States  with  which  they  make  reciprocal  treaties. 

What  may  be  fairly  contended  for  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
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discussion  in  regard  to  preferential  trade  and  fiscal  retaliation,  is  the  Ninth  Day. 
recognition  that  the  principle  which  these  phrases  embody,  whatever  lst]go7ay' 

extension  may  be  given  to  it,  is  a  proper  one  to  apply  in  the  existing   1 

condition  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  foreign  countries  with  Preferential 

Great  Britain  and  its  possessions.    It  is  not  as  yet  necessary  to  Trade. 

propound  a  definite  schedule,  which  must  in  details  be  largely  a     Deaklii  ) 

matter  of  mutual  arrangement,  differing  almost  with  every  country 

dealt  with,  and  with  the  same  countries  at  different  times,  but  it  may 

be  glanced  at  to  meet  the  objection,  frequently  heard,  that  however 

right  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  may  be  in  theory,  in  practice 

it  could  not  be  applied  to  the  Australian  States.   It  is  perfectly  true 

that,  as  the  second  resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1902  indicated, 

it  is  not  possible  for  the  Commonwealth  to  abolish  its  customs  duties, 

or  reduce  them  in  the  aggregate  in  any  considerable  measure.  What 

is  possible  is  discrimination  and  readjustment  in  both  countries  by 

reciprocal  concessions.    It  is  and  will  remain  necessary  that  at  least 

the  present  amount  of  revenue  should  be  obtained  in  Australia,  but 

this  allows  ample  room  within  which  preference  may  be  given  to 

British  imports.     In  the  first  place,  out  of  our  total  import  in  1905 

of  36,796,346/.  (excluding  specie),  12,621,7667.  or  34  per  cent.,  were 

free  goods.    That  is  notable  in  itself.    In  addition  to  this  imports  to 

the  value  of  ll,000,000i.  odd  were  dutiable  at  15  percent,  and  under  so 

that  two  thirds  of  our  total  imports  were  in  these  categories.    15  per 

cent,  with  us  ranks  as  a  very  moderate  duty,  indeed,  in  most  cases. 

Of  course,  rates  of  duty,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  all 

authorities  know,  vary  immensely.    15  per  cent,  might  be  extremely 

heavy  on  one  article,  but  very  light  on  another,  but  on  many  of  those 

articles  to  which  our  15  per  cent,  applied,  speaking  generally  with  the 

United  States  and  foreign  tariffs  in  mind  it  may  be  regarded  as 

relatively  a  light  duty.    Our  rates  of  duty,  including  stimulants  and 

narcotics,  to-day  only  average  16  -8  on  dutiable  merchandise,  and  10  -8 

on  all  merchandise,  whether  free  or  dutiable,  taken  together.  Here 

are  wide  margins  for  concessions. 

Now,  as  regards  the  modes  of  preference  to  British  goods,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Commonwealth  may  proceed  either  to  lower  existing 
duties  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  increase  these  duties  to  the 
foreigner.  This  latter  course  has  been  followed  in  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, and  South  Africa,  and  probably  in  no  perceptible  degree  in- 
fluences the  amount  of  duties  collected.  The  immediate  object  of 
preference  in  our  case  would  be  to  exclude  foreign  goods  and  to  favour 
British  goods.  On  a  more  general  view,  and  subject  to  this,  its  ob- 
ject is  to  obtain  fair  terms  abroad  where  fair  terms  are  granted  by 
us.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  extent  of  the  preference  should  be 
such  as  to  be  calculated  to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  that 
is,  the  cessation  of  importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  an  increase  of 
present  duties  would  seem  to  be  the  best  means  to  achieve  this 
end. 

But  the  increase  of  existing  duties  is  not  the  only  weapon  avail- 
able. It  is  also  open  to  the  Commonwealth  to  use  its  present  free  list 
as  a  means  of  preference  towards  the  Mother  Country.  A  free  list 
which  runs  to  nearly  34  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports,  affords  a  wide 
field  for  preference,  far  more  extensive  than  is  found  in  the  foreign 
countries  with  which  we  trade.  More  than  half  the  imports  that  come 
in  free  are  from  foreign  countries.  If  the  Commonwealth  were  to 
make  British  goods  alone  entitled  to  a  free  list,  making  foreign  goods 
now  in  this  class  dutiable  for  the  future  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.. 
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Ninth  Day.  there  would  hardly  be  any  question  but  that  Great  Britain  would 
1  1907ly'    *n  a  very  sh°rt  time  acquire  almost  the  whole  of  the  trade  in  the 

  goods  which  she  produces  that  are  now  wholly  free  in  Australia,  de- 

1>rTradetia*  r've(^  from  foreign  countries.  An  increase  of  local  production  must, 
— It  '  of  course,  be  allowed  for  where  our  circumstances  are  favourable, 
Deakin.)  though  the  nature  of  our  industries  in  their  relation  to  the  general 
circumstances  of  our  new  and  sparsely  peopled  country  modifies  the 
inducements  offered  in  many  cases.  An  inspection  of  the  list  of 
goods  not  subject  to  duty  in  Australia  will  show  that  very  few  of  the 
articles  enumerated  therein  are  neither  produced  nor  produceable  in 
Great  Britain.  The  adoption,  therefore,  of  this  course  would  prob- 
ably be  attended  by  an  immediate  diversion  of  trade  from  foreign 
goods  to  British  goods,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  one-third 
of  our  tariff,  or  one-third  rather  of  our  imports  would  be  operated  up- 
on at  once,  or  such  part  of  that  third  as  Great  Britain  is  capable  of 
producing,  this  is  in  itself  a  very  considerable  opportunity. 

Taking  into  account  also  the  other  section  of  our  tariff,  in  which 
the  duties  are  under  25  per  cent.,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  we  have  by 
no  means  as  yet  put  to  practical  use  the  opportunities  for  retalia- 
tion which  we  possess  in  this  direction,  for  reasons  to  which  I  will 
allude  in  one  moment.  The  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Mother  Country  towards  the  Commonwealth  would  certainly 
bring  with  it  a  considerable  addition  to  our  trade.  I  am  assured  by 
an  authority  that  a  substantial  preference  to  the  goods  of  Great 
Britain  in  our  markets  would  result  in  an  increase  of  British  trade 
with  Australia  to  the  extent  of,  perhaps,  50  per  cent.  This  would 
be  the  effect  of  substantial  preferences  and  substantial  preferences 
are  contemplated  by  the  third  Resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1902. 
"  That  with  a  view  to  promoting  an  increase  of  trade  within  the 
"  Empire  it  is  desirable  that  the  Colonies  should  as  far  as  circum- 
"  stances  permit  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  pro- 
"  ducts  and  manufactures  of  the  Mother  Country." 

The  fourth  Resolution  arrived  at  in  1002 :  "  That  it  is  desirable 
"  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  Colonies  to  the 
"  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  be  also  granted 
"  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other  self-governing  Colonies," 
lias  already  been  given  effect  to  in  a  certain  measure;  and  proposals 
are  now  in  course  of  consideration,  or  are  likely  to  be  soon  in  course 
of  consideration,  which  would  still  further  extend  this  very  desirable 
means  of  interlocking  the  several  self-governing  dominions  of  the 
Empire.  I  shall  not  repeat  it,  but  of  course,  the  whole  tenour  of  the 
argument  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  maintain  applies  with  equal 
force  to  arrangements  of  this  character.  Owing  to  the  similarity  of 
our  cireumstanaees  none  of  these  could  have  the  scope  or  the  value  of 
an  arrangement  made  between  any  or  all  of  them  and  the  Mother 
Country  if  such  were  possible.  But,  nevertheless,  small  as  these 
imperial  reciprocities  may  be,  they  are  useful.  It  is  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether beyond  the  horizon  of  the  immediate  future  to  forecast  a  time 
when,  from  year  to  year,  or  at  short  periods,  some  body  or  committee 
of  experts  will  review  the  trade  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  order  to 
see  if  fresh  opportunities  could  not  be  found  for  directing  popula- 
tion and  trade,  not  only  from  the  Mother  Country  to  the  depond- 
i  iicMcs,  but  between  those  dominions  themselves,  in  order  to  knit  us 
together  each  and  all.  At  all  events,  that  would  be  a  perfectly 
proper  and  wise  business  transaction.  Broadly  stated,  such  a  prospect 
may  appear  to  arouse  expectations  difficult  to  realise,  but  so  far  as 
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I  am  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Parliaments  of  the  British  Ninth  Day. 
Empire,  they  have  existed,  and  continue  to  exist,  by  overcoming,    ls*i907aJ ' 

difficulties.    A  reversal  of  a  forward  policy,  by  way  of  surrender  to   

difficulties  of  this  or  any  other  kind  would  be  fatal.  I  am  sure  it  is  "«»»r»ntial 
not  contemplated  by  either  of  the  parties  in  argument  on  this  subject. 
What  we  would  urge  in  this  connection  is  our  obligation  at  all  times  Deokin.) 
to  consistently  pursue  a  close  examination  of  the  opportunities  for 
inter-Imperial  trade.  Even  if  they  cannot  be  found,  or  cannot  be 
found  in  such  abundance  as  we  would  desire,  the  time  which  is  spent 
in  seeking  for  them  would  be  far  from  wasted,  and  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  those  whom  it  was  desired  to  help.  I  cannot  see  that 
any  people  held  together  by  the  many  ties  which  have  constituted  us 
the  nation  we  are  to-day  can  lose.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are 
many  directions  in  which  it  could  gain  by  a  recognition  of  the  high 
value  of  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  corporate  unity,  the  growth  of  a 
sense  of  mutual  dependence  between  British  peoples,  coupled  with 
a  recognition  of  the  difference,  and  sometimes  of  a  great  difference, 
between  the  demands  which  may  be  made  upon  each  of  our  domin- 
ions and  the  Mother  Country  between  themselves,  and  those  made 
upon  us  by  foreign  countries.  There  are  communities  whose  strength 
may  at  times  appear  to  be  intended  to  become  a  menace  to  the  whole 
or  parts  of  this  Empire,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  a 
trade  with  them  which  is  one  half  to  their  advantage,  to  which  they 
are  parties,  and  of  which  they  therefore  share  the  advantage,  is 
comparable  from  a  national  point  of  view  to  the  trade  with  those 
of  your  own  flesh  and  blood,  under  your  own  flag,  with  whom  it  is 
your  interest  in  the  face  of  such  rivals  to  strengthen  yourself  by 
every  possible  means  in  your  power. 

Repeating  for  the  last  time  that  the  Commonwealth  postulates 
your  absolute  independence  in  the  judgment  you  are  to  exercise,  and 
adding  that  we  are  not  pleading  for  something  which  is  to  involve 
sacrifices,  but  for  a  co-operation  which  is  to  be  mutually  beneficial 
— repeating  that  for  the  last  time — surely  the  endeavour  to  lopk 
at  this  question  from  what  I  have  termed  a  corporate 
point  of  view,  and  the  endeavour  to  secure  corporate  action, 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  good.  This  would  be  the  best  pos- 
sible means  of  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  us  all, 
of  removing  uneasy  apprehensions  that  we  are  neglecting  valuable 
means  of  union,  and  of  assuring  us  that  if  we  do  fail  to  find  and  use 
a  path  we  can  tread  together  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  research  or 
from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  want  of  the  wish  and  will  to 
take  every  step  in  our  power  making  for  the  cohesion  of  the  peoples 
now  linked  together,  by  what  we  hope  are  imperishable  ties  to  which 
we  would  be  glad  to  add,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  in  our  power. 

What  may  be  termed  the  British  view  of  British  possibilities 
or  of  the  condition  and  cost  of  any  reciprocity,  is  not  for  me  to  dis- 
cuss or  even  speculate  upon.  What  I  have  attempted  in  brief  has 
been  the  presentation  of  the  Australian  ease  from  an  Australian 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  it  appears  desirable  to  urge  it  upon  this  Con- 
ference. The  policy  is  large,  and  the  principle  of  that  policy  applies 
not  only  to  trade  and  commerce,  but  is  capable,  as  already  suggested 
of  indefinite  expansion.  It  might  be  discussed  from  many  other 
standpoints,  but  I  have  been  able,  under  the  circumstances  of 
personal  pressure  under  which  we  are  all  conducting  these  discus- 
sions, to  touch  only  those  which  appear  to  me  pertinent  here  and 
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Ninth  Day.  now.    The  resolutions  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  Conimon- 
1S19OTay*     we*^k  embody  in  very  slightly  different  form  those  adopted  in  1902, 
 1      making  them,  as  we  consider,  a  little  more  explicit  and  comprehen- 

Preferential  she,  but  in  no  way  departing  from  the  principle  then  adopted. 

'  It  now  remains  for  me,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Chan- 

Deakin.)  cellor  of  the  Exchequer  yesterday,  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to 
the  particular  measure  of  preference  which  is  included  in  this  paper 
Colonial  Preferential  Tariffs.*  No  such  scheme  of  preference  as  I 
have  been  foreshadowing  or  discussing  has  as  yet  been  formulated 
iu  Australia.  The  earlier  years  of  our  Federation — we  are  now  in 
our  seventh  year  of  existence  as  one  Commonwealth — have  been  filled 
with  discussions  of  great  difficulty  and  of  absorbing  interest,  accom- 
panied by  not  a  few  exciting  changes  and  unexpected  incidents  of  a 
Parliamentary  character.  Public  opinion  in  our  country  still  retains 
certain  divisions,  natural  or  artificial,  which  have  to  be  surmounted 
before  our  efforts  can  be  focussed  in  a  national  direction,  but  when 
you  take  into  account  the  vast  distances  which  separate  us,  it  is  no 
ground  for  surprise  that  in  the  seventh  year  of  our  existence  as  one 
community  we  have  not  even  yet  entirely  surmounted  these  Pro- 
vincial divergencies  which  have  existed,  often  in  a  very  acute  form, 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  evidence  of  the  last  two 
general  elections  of  the  Commonwealth  proves  that  we  are  moving 
steadily  towards  such  a  preference  or  such  preferences  as  I  have 
referred  to,  but  we  have  not  yet  propounded  a  complete  scheme  of  any 
of  these  on  either  basis;  that  is  to  say,  neither  as  a  one-sided  prefer- 
ence tendered  by  ourselves,  nor  still  less  of  the  possibilities  of  a  pre- 
ference balanced  by  concessions  from  you.  Our  hope  of  an  early 
reciprocity  from  the  Mother  Country  has  never  been  strong  enough 
to  encourage  such  a  thorough  study  of  possible  tariff  changes  as 
would  be  necessary  in  drawing  up  proposals  for  a  complete  scheme. 
We  have  not  even  framed  a  finished  plan  for  any  preference,  except 
in  regard  to  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  We  made  a  beginning 
with  these  under  very  special  circumstances. 

Last  year  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr. 
Seddon,  my  colleague.  Sir  William  Lyne,  our  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  and  myself,  which  required,  among  other  alterations,  in- 
creases of  duties  upon  certain  classes  of  imports  from  this  country. 
To  balance  these  increases  as  well  as  was  possible  at  that  time  in  our 
Session,  we  accompanied  this  proposal  in  respect  to  New  Zealand 
with  an  instalment  of  preferential  trade  to  you.  It  was  explained 
at  the  time  by  me,  when  introducing  it,  to  be  an  instalment  only. 
It  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  proposals  for  preferential  trade 
even  of  an  unilateral  character  which  it  was  part  of  our  policy  to 
submit.  The  present  Bill  included  merely  that  portion  of  our  pre- 
ference scheme  which  was  pertinent  at  that  time,  which  we  could 
fairly  ask  Parliament  to  accept,  although  it  was  approaching  not 
only  the  close  of  its  Session  under  a  great  burden  of  work,  but  also 
approaching  the  close  of  the  Parliament,  and  preluding  an  immedi- 
ate appeal  to  the  people.  Neither  the  time  of  the  Session  nor  the 
circumstances  in  which  our  Parliament  then  stood  would  have 
permitted  tis  to  launch  a  complete  preferential  scheme,  even  un- 
ilateral. As  it  was,  this  minor  subsidiary  proposal  attached  to  the 
New  Zealand  Treaty  WAS  onlv  put  through  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
Session,  and  we  were  obliged  under  those  circumstances  to  accept  it. 

•  See  No.  XXT.  [Cd.  n52ll :    Papers  lniil  before  the  Conference. 
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We  were  not  only  obliged  to  retain  our  own  proposals  in  regard  to  Ninth  Day. 
British  ships  which  we  had  proposed  to  remove  from  the  Bill,  when  ls\go7a5'' 

the  Imperial  Government  unexpectedly  pointed  out  to  us  that  they   - 

involved  a  breach  of  treaty  relations — we  had  to  allow  those  to  Preferential 

remain  in  spite  of  ourselves  after  that  admonition,  because  one  of 

our  Chambers  refused  our  request  to  withdraw  that  portion  of  the  Deakiu.) 

measure — but  there  was  also  another  condition  made  in  connection 

with  white  labour,  which  appeared  to  us  and  appears  to  us  to  be 

anomalous  and  out  of  place. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  governs  the  whole,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  DEAKEN :  tn  what  sense? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  proposal  only  applies  in  so  far  as  it  is 
preferential  to  Briti-h  goods,  to  British  goods  which  are  imported 
in  British  ships  manned  by  white  labour.    That  governs  the  whole? 

Mr.  DEAK1X:  Yes.  The  proposal  as  to  British  ships  was  in- 
serted in  good  faith  without  any  suspicion  that  any  treaties  by 
which  we  were  bound — and  I  am  reserving  that  subject  for  further 
special  consideration — would  prevent  its  adoption.  We  would  not 
have  asked  to  withdraw  our  own  proposal  unless  we  had  been  moved 
thereto  by  a  communication  from  the  Imperial  Government.  Then, 
in  regard  to  the  condition  as  to  white  labour  which  was  inserted,  I 
think  by  a  single  vote,  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  impracticability 
of  applying  that  restriction  to  this  very  limited  proposal  for  pre- 
ference; that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  administer  it,  and 
asked  the  House  to  remove  it  ;  but  in  the  last  days  and  last  hours  of 
the  Session,  in  circumstances  with  which  all  members  are  familiar, 
it  became  a  question  of  taking  the  Bill  as  it  stood — and  even  to  get 
it  to  that  stage  had  involved  some  fierce  political  fighting — or  to 
abandon  it  altogether.  We  chose  to  retain  the  Bill.  But  it  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  addition  as  to  the  white  labour  is  not 
ours,  that  the  requirement  as  to  British  shipping  was  introduced  in 
good  faith,  and  was  an  intentional  limitation,  it  is  true,  but  one 
which  we  adopted  and  approved,  and  still  approve,  because  it  appears 
to  us  another  form  of  preference  affecting  British  trade  and  fostering 
British  shipping. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
this  addition  of  the  white  IaTiour  was  not  "  ours.  "  ? 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  Was  not  that  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  ASQTTTTH  :  It  was  that  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  It  was  that  of  the  Legislature,  but  not  of  the 
Government,  and  it  was  that  of  the  Legislature  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Session  when  time  did  not  permit  of  its  full  consideration.  In  fact, 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  passed,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  at 
the  close  of  the  Session,  but  at  the  close  of  the  Parliament,  united  to 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  prolong  our  sittings  with  a  view  to  its 
reversal,  because,  owing  to  the  great  distances  that  separate  us,  mem- 
bers were  already  leaving  for  their  constituencies  some  1,500  or 
2,000  miles  away.  The  House  was  therefore,  in  view  of  the  General 
Elections,  so  to  speak,  disappearing  by  degrees,  and  there  was  not  the 
possibility  that  would  ordinarily  have  existed  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary time  to  reconsider  it.  The  Government  had  no  choice,  as  I  have 
said,  except  either  to  lose  the  Bill  or  take  it  in  its  present  form ;  we 
took  the  Bill  under  those  special  circumstances,  but  that  measure 
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Ninth  Day.  will  be  entirely  misunderstood  if  it  be  supposed  that  it  expresses 
1  ^907        either  the  intention  of  the  Government,  or  even,  I  will  venture  to 

 '-      say,  the  deliberate  will  of  Parliament.    Another  reason  why  there 

Preferential  was  the  less  objection  to  the  unusual  course  which  we  followed  is 
(Mr  '  that  the  new  Parliament,  which  has  since  been  returned  and  whose 
Deakin.)  sittings  have  been  a  little  postponed  in  consequence  of  this  Confer- 
ence, directly  it  meets  will  consider  the  revision  of  the  whole  of  our 
customs  tariff.  In  that  revision  of  our  customs  tariff  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  reconsidering  our  position  will  occur,  not  only  in 
regard  to  that  Bill,  but  our  position  generally  towards  preferential 
trade  from  the  Australian  point  of  view.  As  soon  as  my  colleague  and 
I  return,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  lay  before  Parliament  the  proposals 
of  the  Ministry  for  an  Australian  tariff.  One  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  our  presence  here,  and  cause  of  our  interest  in  this  discussion,  is 
because  we  could  give  almost  immediate  effect  to  any  alteration  that 
may  be  desired  in  our  fiscal  system.  In  Australia  we  are  never  very 
long  without  fiscal  amendments  of  some  character,  but  this  is  a 
major  alteration  implying  a  re-examination  of  the  whole  of  our  cus- 
toms schedule.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity,  such  as  but  rarely 
occurs,  of  reconsidering  these  questions  and  of  dealing  with  them 
afresh.  This  is  not  the  place,  of  course,  to  outline  our  Ministerial 
policy,  except  to  say  that  it  involves  a  reconsideration  of  this  Bill. 
It  was  because  it  appeared  to  us  best,  both  in  order  to  bring  the  ques- 
tion vividly  before  the  minds  of  the  electors  who  were  then  about  to 
be  appealed  to,  and  because  it  was  the  fairest  indication  of  our  own 
views  of  the  matter,  to  accept  that  measure  as  it  stood  rather  than 
consent  to  see  it  go  with  the  "  slaughtered  innocents,"  that  it  was 
allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  form.  It  stands  therefore  as  an  adum- 
bration or  indication  of  what  we  are  aiming  at.  It  was  never  more 
than  an  instalment.  It  was  never  our  proposal  for  preferential  trade 
with  Great  Britain.  It  was  simply  one  of  those  practical  means  of 
taking  what  you  can  get  when  you  cannot  get  all  you  want,  which 
have  to  be  adopted  continually  in  constitutionally  governed  countries. 
We  thought  it  fair,  we  thought  it  necessary,  when  bringing  forward 
the  New  Zealand  Treaty,  to  give  this  slice  of  the  preferential  pro- 
posals affecting  Great  Britain,  which  we  would  have  submitted  com- 
pletely if  time  had  permitted,  and  quite  independently  of  that  Treaty. 
As  it  was  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  together.  The  House  had  before 
it  the  changes  for  the  benefit  of  New  Zealand,  proposed  to  be  made 
in  our  customs  tariff,  coupled  with  certain  changes  which  we  believed 
would  balance  those  changes,  and  more  than  balance  them  for  your 
benefit.    The  one  cause  and  conditioned  the  other. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  Conference  that  preferences 
may  be  of  all  kinds,  degrees,  and  extents.  They  vary  and  will  vary 
from  time  to  time  between  the  same  parties,  and  even  more  greatly 
between  them  and  other  parties.  The  customs  tariff  which  we  shall 
submit  will  be  framed  on  the  same  principle  I  have  been  enunciating 
here.  Our  first  consideration  will  be  that  of  the  circumstances  of 
Australia  and  its  demands.  The  next  will  be  the  possibility  of  giving 
a  preference  and  therefore  entering  into  closer  commercial  relations 
with  the  Mother  Country  and  our  Sister  Dominions.  The  third  will 
be  how  far  and  in  what  degree  it  shall  apply  to  foreign  countries 
who  single  us  out  for  special  disabilities. 

The  larger  trade  exchange  with  the  Mother  Country  towards  which 
we  look,  ample  in  its  proportions  and  immense  in  its  possibilities, 
will  b"  constantly  before  us,  but  the  extent  to  which  we  can  approach 
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a  complete  mutual  exchange  will,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  atti-  Ninth  Day. 

tude  which  is  adopted  here  towards  our  proposals.    I  think  I  can  lst19^ay' 

fairly  say  that  any  encouragement  we  may  receive  will  be  met,  not  _ — L 

in  a  spirit  of  barter  but  with  a  desire  to  prove  our  appreciation  of  it  Prrferential 

and  of  our  family  relations.  ,„ 

(Mr. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH  :   The  arrangement  with  New  Zealand  did  not  Deakin.) 
go  through? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  It  did  not. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH  :  What  caused  it  not  to  go  through  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Because  it  was  laid  aside  in  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH  :  They  would  not  have  it  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  No.  You  will  remember  the  circumstances  which 
in  part  account  for  that.  The  treaty  was  made  by  Mr.  Seddon  during 
the  absence  of  the  present  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand  in  the 
Mother  Country.  Mr.  Seddon's  death  unfortunately  followed  a  few 
days  after  the  final  signing  of  that  treaty.  Consequently  when  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  returned  and  reformed  his  administration,  he  reformed 
his  policy,  for  reasons  of  which  he  is  the  best  judge  and  of  which 
we  "do  not  complain,  deciding  that  in  the  interests  of  New  Zealand 
the  treaty  should  not  be  given  effect  to. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  And  the  Legislature  took  his  view  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  Legislature  took  his  view,  and  that  treaty 
was  not  adopted.  But  the  probabilities  of  some  substituted  arrange- 
ments are,  I  may  say,  present  to  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  as 
they  are  to  myself,  and  are  among  the  measures  now  in  contempla- 
tion. I  may  also  say  that,  vexatious  as  the  loss  of  that  treaty  was, 
and  vexatious,  if  not  more  vexatious,  as  was  the  clipped  condition 
in  which  our  Bill  passed — whether  it  be  owing  to  our  youthfulness 
or  our  inexperience — we  take  these  reverses  without  great  discour- 
agement. We  believe  that  a  current  of  public  opinion  is  setting  in 
the  direction  of  reciprocity,  and  that  as  we  proceed  it  will  take  the 
same  course  more  strongly.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  another  treaty  with  New  Zealand,  which,  however  modest 
its  proportions  may  be,  if  they  are  not  quite  on  the  scale  that  Mr. 
Seddon  and  myself  hoped,  will  yet  be  advantageous.  I  am  equally 
confident  that  we  shall  be  able  to  put  the  Bill  now  in  suspense  in 
such  a  shape  that  it  will  prove  acceptable  to  our  Parliament  and 
people.  We  meet  these  reverses  and  disappointments  if  not  more 
frequently  than  larger  Parliaments,  bearing  them  more  lightly.  We 
face  them  more  cheerfully,  because  our  methods  of  politics  permit 
us  to  face  the  same  questions  again  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
If  we  do  not  succeed  this  year  we  will  next.  A  project  in  our  coun- 
try is  rarely  crowded  out.  Our  hands  are  freer.  I  merely  mention 
this  as  a  reason  why  we  do  not  regard  this  situation  as  seriously  as 
such  circumstances  in  this  country  would  be  regarded.  A  lost  oppor- 
tunity here  does  not  perhaps  recur  again  for  years,  but  with  us  it 
may  recur  in  a  few  months,  or  it  is  a  rather  unusual  delay  if  it  does 
not  happen  the  next  year. 

The  papers  before  you  show  we  have  accomplished  with  South 
Africa  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  with  New  Zealand  and  Canada, 
and  then  we  shall  so  far  have  completed  our  chain  of  relations. 
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Xi  nth  Day-  Generally,  may  I  say  that  whatever  is  possible  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
"  I9073y'    ence  w'thin  tne  Empire  we  hope  to  achieve. 

  For  the  last  time,  I  repeat  our  realisation  that  preference  begins 

PrTradetial  aS  a  business  operation  to  be  conducted  for  business  ends.  That  is 
the  preliminary  of  it  all.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  very  best  possi- 
ble business  open  to  us  is  that  which  builds  up  this  Empire  and  main- 
tains its  independence,  securing  its  political  and  social  heritages  of 
freedom  and  culture,  and  enlarging  its  beneficial  influence.  To  us  it 
seems  certain  that  these  great  ends  can  only  be  accomplished  by  joint 
action  and  effective  action,  which  shall  embrace  the  centre  and  all  its 
parts.  We  live  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  economically,  industrially, 
and  productively  raised  to  the  highest  power  of  which  each  portion, 
and  therefore  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  is  capable.  We  wish  to  see 
British  people  of  British  stock  as  far  as  possible  kept  to  our  own  vast 
territories,  living  under  civilised  conditions  enabling  them  to  multiply 
prosper,  and  advance.  Such  conditions,  we  believe,  can  be  found  to 
the  same  degree  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  We  hope  that  our  prefer- 
ences will  affect  population  as  well  as  trade,  and  that  in  the  diffusion 
of  population  the  outer  parts  of  the  Empire  will  get  the  full  advantage 
of  it,  so  far  as  it  can  be  controlled  without  impairing  individual 
freedom.  Preferential  trade  appeals  to  us  as  a  potent  influence  to 
aid  this  growth. 

I  have  already  said  that  we  do  not  limit  this  principle  to  trade, 
but  also  apply  it  to  the  channels  of  trade.  Whatever  treaties  may 
now  hamper  our  movements,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  the  recent 
Navigation  Conference  to  hope  that  tinder  your  colleague,  and  with 
his  help,  we  shall  see  encouragement  given  to  British  shipping  as 
compared  with  foreign  shipping  until  all  its  troubles  that  we  can 
remove  are  removed,  placing  it,  if  possible,  in  a  more  unassailable 
position  than  it  occupies  to-day.  That  with  us  is  associated  with 
preferential  trade  as  an  integral  part  of  the  policy.  While  we  main- 
tain our  shipping  we  have  one  of  the  very  strongest,  if  not  the  strong- 
est, means  of  maintaining  our  over-sea  trade.  In  the  same  way.  with 
regard  to  cable  communications,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  with  regard  to  many  other  matters  upon  which  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  touch,  they  are  of  a  diffeernt  character  but  with  the 
same  aim.  When  we  speak  of  preferences  in  trade,  our  interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  not  devoted  only  to  trade  as  the  most  important  of 
its  practical  agencies.  We  include  every  means  of  co-operation  within 
the  Empire — shipping,  cables,  Suez  canal  charges,  freights,  emigra- 
tion, conferences  making  for  national  unity  and  power.  Every  kind 
of  co-operation  is  good  as  far  as  it  is  genuine  without  soreness  or 
unrequited  sacrifice  on  either  side,  and  establishing  the  permanence 
of  our  trade  and  other  relations.  We  think  that  each  of  those  means 
would  help  the  other,  and  that  united  they  would  form  a  very  power- 
ful series  of  links  uniting  the  extremities  with  the  centre.  All  of 
these  are  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  unity  in  which  we  begin  and 
end — the  inexpressibly  valuable  inspiration,  allied  to  the  deepest 
forces  within  us,  upon  whose  propelling  power  this  nation,  this 
Empire  depends  and  must  always  depend,  and  which  will  decide  its 
destiny. 

As  I  have  occupied  a  considerable  time  in  dealing  with  the 
Australian  view,  perhaps  my  colleague,  in  whose  special  department 
trade  lies,  might  be  allowed  to  speak  at  a  later  stage  when  other  mem- 
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bers  have  addressed  the  Conference,  so  that  Australia  may  not  mono- 
polise too  much  time. 

CHAIRMAN:  Would  you  prefer  that,  Sir  William? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  I  would  prefer  that. 

Mr.  DKAKIN:  I  will  hand  in,  as  an  illustration  of  my  argument 
as  to  our  opportunities  of  preferential  trade  with  the  Mother  Country, 
two  tables,  analysing  a  year's  imports.  The  first  is  headed  "  Produce 
other  than  wool  which  Australia  could  supply,"  and  shows  that  we 
supply  10,000,000?.,  British  Possessions  41,000,000/.,  and  foreign 
countries  159,000,000?.,  total  211,000.000/.  The  other  shows  "A 
year's  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  dairy  produce,  grain,  and 
hay  "  produced  in  Australia  and  other  British  Possessions,  and  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain.  The  total  is  38,000,000/.,  of  which  only 
If  millions  come  from  iiustralia,  and  only  7.000,000/.  more  from  the 
other  British  Possessions. 


Ninth  Day. 
1st  May, 
1907. 

Preferential 
Trade. 

(Mr. 
Deakin.) 


The  tables  handed  in  are  as  follows: — 


A  Year's  Imports  into  the  Exited  Kingdom  of  Produce  other 
than  Wool  which  Australia  could  supply. 
1905. 


From 
Australia. 

From  Other 

British 
Possessions . 

From 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Total 
Imports. 

£ 

2,307,835 

£ 

2,905,382 
5,007,516 
11,110,194 
5,031,260 
173,  .".43 
16,400 
1,395,604 
2,569,119 
630,425 
2,492,349 
7.222,842 
1,504,626 
1,264,026 
343 
458,633 
17,442 

£ 

16,373,405 
1.332,295 

25,923,555 

23,790,922 
7,638,483 
3,213,742 
8,958,470 
6,774,721 
3,062,148 
4,985,540 

29,514,113 
1,300,751 

25,503.029 
62.299 
1,141,757 
17,321 

£ 

21,586,622 
6,339,811 

41,324,776 

28,830,767 
7,812,026 
3,230,142 

10,594,580 

10.037,114 
3,692,573 
7,743,675 

38,372,115 
3,001,236 

26,767,055 
62.642 
2,369,386 
34,763 

Flour  and  wheat  

Other  grain  

Flax    

4,291,027 
8,585 

240,506 
693,274 

Leather  

*Meat  

265,786 
1,635,160 
145,859 

Milk  (condensed)  

Tallow  

768,996 

wool  

10.357,028 
10,768,050 

41,849.704 
9,051,1% 

159,592,551 
4,002,579 

211,799,283 
23,821,825 

*  For  details,  see  next  page. 
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Ninth  Day. 
1st  Mav, 
1907. ' 

Preferential 
Trade. 
(Mr. 
Deakin.) 


Butter  . 
Cheese . 


Flour  and  wheat. 


Maize,  oats,  barley  and  other 
grain  


From 
Australia. 


From  Other 

British 
Possessions. 


£ 

2,307,836 


4,291,027 


£ 

2,905,382 


5,007,516 


8,585 


Meat  :— 

Bacon  

Fresh  beef. 

Salted  beef  

Hams  

Fresh  mutton. . . 

Fresh  pork  

Salted  pork  

Rabbits  

Preserved  meat 
LTnenumerated  . 


Living  animals : — 

Oxen  

Cows  and  calves  . 
Sheep  and  lambs. 


30,748 


10,837 


485,935 
223,086 
12,059 


1,750,714 


11,110,194 


5,031,200 


2,755,149 
217, 738 
8,414 
698,471 
3,164,712 
14,124 
16,226 
82.  tin; 
220,339 
44,913 


From 
Foreign 
Countries. 


16,373,405 
1,332,295 
25,923,555 


23,790,922 


10,019,706 
8,683,107 
199,893 
2,419,901 
3,183,729 
1,137,409 
236,380 
267,498 
2,203,770 
1,168,720 


7,222,582 


2, 188,701 
27,966 
45,580 


29,514,113 


7,129,293 
19,846 
233,173 


Sir  JOSEPH  WAED  :  Lord  Elgin  and  Gentlemen,— I  think  we 
have  been  all  very  much  interested  in  the  very  full  and  very  able 
speech  delivered  by  my  friend  Mr.  Deakin.  He  has  placed  an 
immense  amount  of  matter  before  the  Conference  which  I  feel 
sure  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  the  people 
of  Australia  whom  he  represents.  I  am  equally  certain  that  it  will 
be  read  by  the  people  in  the  Colony  that  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent.  We  are  approaching  this  matter  from  a  similar 
standpoint,  and  we  are  anxious  to  bring  about  that  which  Mr. 
Deakin  has  at  length  placed  before  the  Conference.  I  feel  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  in  view  of  the  important  details  that  Mr.  Deakin 
has  in  many  respects  furnished,  it  will  very  appreciably  save  my 
time  in  placing  some  other  aspects  of  this  important  matter  before 
the  Conference.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  historical  occasion  should 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without  saying  something  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  important  Colony  that  I  have  come  here  specially  to 
represent.  I  would  like  briefly  to  state  what  the  attitude  of  New 
Zealand  in  connection  with  preferential  trade  is.  We  come  here  with 
an  honest  desire  to  place  our  position  before  the  British  Government, 
and  the  British  people  through  the  British  Government,  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  see  proper  to  return  the  preference  which  we  have  al- 
ready on  some  articles  given  we  should  be  only  too  glad  in  that  respect 
to  extend  the  system  and  have  them  added  to  on  a  mutual  basis.  I 
should  like  so  much  to  say  that  if  this  comparatively  new  question  as 
between  the  Motherland  and  the  Colonies  could  be  by  all  parties  in  all 
our  countries  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics,  a  solution 
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of  it  would  be  reached,  I  think,  at  a  very  much  earlier  period.  I  do  Ninth  Day. 
not  profess  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  presume,  under  any  circum-  ^'goy*7, 

stances,  to  enter  into  the  sides  of  the  internal  political  policy  of   L 

England.  The  point  that  confronts  us  in  New  Zealand  to  some  ex-  Preferential 
tent  draws  us  into  the  political  question,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  ra  e' 
That  we  cannot  help.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  prefacing  the  ob-  Ward.)P 
servations  I  propose  to  make  that  New  Zealand  is  most  anxious  to  be 
kept  out  of  what  one  might  call  the  hurly-burly  of  local  political 
warefare,  either  in  the  Old  Country  or  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
Empire,  but  it  wants  to  work  for  bringing  about  a  stronger  and 
better  condition  of  the  Empire  itself.  While  on  this  point,  J  should 
like  to  say  that  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  question  of 
preference  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Protection.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  such  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two, 
that  it  is  worth  while  for  a  moment  to  place  my  own  view  upon 
record  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the  distinction.  I  should  like  to 
say  that  if  I  were  a  public  man  resident  in  England,  and  with  the 
general  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  that  I  possess  at  the 
moment,  I  should  be  found  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  fighting  for 
cheap  food  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  believe  that  anything  in 
the  way  of  preference  that  the  Colonies  might  suggest,  if  it  were 
calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  food  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  ought 
to  be  opposed,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  British  people.  For  my  own 
part,  if  I  thought  that  what  New  Zealand  was  urging  in  that  respect 
was  likely  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  price  of  the  foodstuffs  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  England,  speaking  as  a  New  Zealander,  I 
would  not  urge  it  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Conference,  and  I 
would  not  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  ; 
but  it  is  because  I  believe  that,  with  a  system  of  preference  on  certain 
articles  between  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  such  a  condition  of  in- 
creasing the  price  of  food  would  not  arise,  that  I  am  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  a  preferential  system  between  the  Old  Country  and  the 
newer  ones.  New  Zealand  is  in  the  position  as  our  great  coadjutor 
in  Canada  is,  of  having  put  a  preferential  and  reciprocal  Trade  Act 
upon  the  Statute-book.  It  came  into  operation  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  and  though  Great  Britain  could  not  under  its  fiscal  system 
offer  anything  in  return  to  us  for  mutual  preference,  we  readily 
and,  I  think,  rightly,  gave  preference  to  Great  Britain  under  that 
tariff.  From  one  of  the  Returns  placed  before  us  by  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  Colonial  Office,  I  will  just  enumerate  what  that  pre- 
ferential tariff  provides  for.  "  Goods  enumerated  in  the  First  Sche- 
"  dule  to  the  Act  pay  double  the  ordinary  duty  when  of  foreign  pro- 
"  duction."  I  may  say  that  cement  is  the  only  article  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  schedule.  "  Under  the  Second  Schedule,  foreign 
"  goods  pay  the  ordinary  duty  plus  one-half.  Among  the  important 
"  articles  included  in  this  Schedule  are  boots  and  shoes,  fancy  goods 
"  and  toys,  hardware,  hollow  ware  and  iron  nails,  ironmongery,  iron 
"  pipes  and  fittings,  pianos,  earthenware  and  glassware.  Under  the 
"  Third  Schedule,  foreign  goods  pay  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
"  on  certain  articles  formerly  on  the  free  list,  whilst  British  goods 
"  are  admitted  free  of  duty  as  heretofore."  There  is  a  handicap  there 
of  20  per  cent  against  foreign  goods  which  come  into  New  Zealand 
without  any  duty,  against  British  goods.  "  The  chief  classes  of  goods 
"  included  in  this  Schedule  are  iron  (plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar 
"  and  plate)  rails  for  railways  and  tramways,  and  printing  paper," 
and  the  Schedule  attached  to  it  shows  that  since  that  tariff  has  been 
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Ninth  Day.  in  operation,  giving  a  preference  of  duty  to  England  as  against 

1?t]907ay*    f°rei?ni  countries,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 

 1      importation  to  New  Zealand  from  England  on  some  of  the  lines, 

Preferential  and  a  diminution  from  foreign  countries. 
Trade. 

(Sir  Joseph       -^r-  ELOYD  GEORGE  :  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  our  pur- 
Ward.)     chases  from  New  Zealand  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  going  to  refer  to  that  a  little  later. 
Mr.  ASQDTTH:  Do  you  say  there  is  a  diminution  upon  the  im- 
ports from  foreign  countries  to  New  Zealand  I 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  There  are  six  classes  in  the  return  in 
which  there  has  been  an  increase  from  England. 

Air.  ASQTJITH :  I  thought  your  statement  was  that  on  the  whole 
there  had  been  an  increase. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  And  a  diminution  from  foreign  countries. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  in  six 
classes  there  had  been  an  increase  under  this  tariff. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH :  I  thought  you  meant  on  the  whole. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  No,  I  did  not  say  that.  I  propose  to  refer 
to  the  point  of  the  decrease  of  the  trade  in  British  products  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  presently.  I  want  to  say  that  the  result  of 
a  preference  to  British  goods  imported  into  New  Zealand,  from  in- 
formation furnished  to  the  Government  Department  in  New  Zealand, 
has  not  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  price  of  those  articles  to 
the  consumers  in  New  Zealand.  On  the  contrary,  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  competition  between  British  traders  by  having  a  prefer- 
ence, by  putting  a  duty  against  foreign  countries,  has  kept  the  price 
of  those  articles  down.  That  is  one  of  the  points  in  connection  with 
preference  as  against  the  general  system  of  Protection  that  I  specially 
want  to  keep  before  myself,  and  before  others,  in  considering  this 
question  of  the  tariff.  New  Zealand  has  also  extended  a  preference 
tariff  to  Canada,  and  Canada  has  done  the  same  to  New  Zealand. 
New  Zealand  has  also  entered  into  a  preference  tariff  treaty  with 
South  Africa,  and  South  Africa  with  New  Zealand.  So  we  are  in 
the  position  at  the  moment  of  having  fully  19  to  20  per  cent  against 
foreign  countries  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  entered  into 
a  reciprocal  treaty  with  South  Africa  and  a  reciprocal  arrangement 
with  Canada  by  which  we  each  make  a  concession  upon  our  respective 
tariffs.  I  refer  to  this  in  order  to  show  we  are  in  earnest  in  our  desire 
to  bring  about  mutuality  of  trade  within  different  portions  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  reference  to  this  question  of  the  trade  to  the  Colonies,  I  want 
specially  to  refer  to  an  aspect  of  it  which  I  think  is  disconcerting, 
that  is  the  trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  The  Returns  supplied  to  the  Conference  give  the  average 
between  the  years  1899  to  1901  as  against  1904  to  1906.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  feature  about  it  in  my  mind ;  it  is  headed  "  Re- 
lative Importance  of  British  Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries  as 
Consumers  of  United  Kingdom  Produce." 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  It  seems  a  rather  useful  table. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  it  is.  I  am  reading  from  page  3.*  Ninth  Day. 
It  will  be  seen  there  that  the  only  countries  where  the  products  of  the  lst]go7ay' 

United  Kingdom  have  been  exported  to,  the  only  countries  in  which   L 

there  has  been  a  diminution  of  trade  are  the  Australian  Common-  Preferential 
wealth  and  New  Zealand  in  the  respective  periods  of  three  years  in  j  ®" 
each  case — to  the  extent  of  610,000/. — and  a  diminution  of  2,041,000/.  1\Vard.<)P 
to  Russia.  T  make  no  comment  about  Russia  because  I  am  not  for 
the  purposes  of  my  argument  concerned  with  that,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary and  unusual  circumstances  which  have  transpired  there 
doubtless  are  responsible  to  some  extent  for  that  diminution,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  those  two  countries  are  the  only  places  to  which  the 
exportation  of  products  from  England  have  decreased.  In  the  case 
of  British  India  and  Ceylon,  there  is  an  increase  of  10,000,000/.; 
Germany,  3,600,000Z. ;  United  States,  5,200,000?.;  France.  53,000/.; 
British  South  Africa  (Cape  and  Natal),  2,624,000/.;  Argentine, 
7.700,000/.;  British  North  America  (Canada  and  Newfoundland), 
4.600,000/.:  China.  4.900.000/.;  Belgium,  644,000;  Netherlands, 
15.000/.;  Italy.  1.600.000/.;  Japan,  459.000/.;  Scandinavia,  390,- 
000/. ;  and  Egypt,  2,561,000/.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  trade  from  Britain  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand?  My  answer  is 
it  has  gone  to  other  countries,  and  England  under  preference  ought 
to  have  the  lot. 

In  connection  with  this  I  want  to  direct  attention  to  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  matter  of  some  consequence  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  into  operation  an  improved  condition  of  trade  be- 
tween Britain  and  her  dependencies.  It  will  be  assented  to  that  the 
age  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  comparatively  young;  they  are 
almost  in  their  infancy  by  comparison  at  least  with  some  of  the  older 
countries.  That,  together  with  their  population,  are  elements  in 
arriving  at  the  possibility  of  the  development  of  the  future  by.  com- 
parison with  what  it  is  to-day,  that  ought  at  least  to  give  us  some 
matter  for  consideration  as  to  how  we  should  shape  our  policy  in 
order  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  affairs.  To-day,  according 
to  the  Return  furnished  by  the  Colonial  Office,  the  third  greatest 
purchasing  customers  for  the  outward  products  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  According  to  the  return,  the 
trade  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  is  24,896,000/.  per  annum,  and 
British  India  and  Ceylon  is  not  twice  that;  it  is  44,000,000/. 
Germany  is  only  29.478,000/.,  whilst  the  population  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  at  the  last  census  was  under  5,000,000— about  4,800,000 
— the  population  of  Germany  is  some  60,000,000,  and  the  population 
of  India  is  239,000,000.  I  allude  to  the  population  of  India  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  though  I  am  quite 
aware  there  are  different  races  there,  and  that  is  an  element  that  re- 
quires some  amount  of  analysing  before  placing  it  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  Germany,  if  you  like.  But  here  is  a  feature,  that  looking  to 
the  future  development  of  these  Colonies,  I  cannot  dispel  from  my 
own  mind  as  being  of  very  vital  consequence  from  the  standpoint 
that  I  regard  it  from.  The  trade  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
and  New  Zealand  last  year  was:  Australia  upwards  of  110,000,000/., 
and  New  Zealand  over  30,000,000?.  You  can  put  down  roughly  that 
the  combined  trade  to  and  from  those  countries  as  from  140,000,000?. 
to  150,000,000/.  They  are  in  their  infancy.  There  are  under  five 
millions  of  people  there,  against  sixty  millions  in  Germany  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  nine  million  in  India.  To-day  they  are  the  third 
largest  importers  from  the  old  country.  To-day  the  trade  of  Australia 
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Ninth  Day.  and  New  Zealand  is  under  5,000,000Z.  less  from  Great  Britain  than 
1St190~ay'    ^e  *ra<k  °^  Germarly  is-    To-day  Germany  has  sixty  millions  of 
'       people  as  against  under  five  millions  of  people  in  our  country;  she 
Preferential  has  twelve  times  the  population,  and  her  age  as  a  trading  country 
Trade.      with  England,  compared  to  that  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  runs 
Ward?*  *n*°  centuries>  as  against  New  South  Wales,  which  only  held  its 


centenary  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  New  Zealand,  which  is  still 
well  under  the  century.  England's  outward  trade  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  greater  than  it  is  to  America.  The  important  fact 
remains  that  these  two  great  and  growing  self-governing  British 
Colonies  belonging  to  the  Old  Country  at  this  early  period  of  their 
history  have  got  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  third  largest  purchasers 
of  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  in  that  position 
to-day  in  their  very  infancy,  and  with  a  comparative  handful  of  people 
existing  there  I  feel  that  as  an  element  in  connection  with  the  line  of 
argument  I  am  submitting  to  this  Conference,  as  one  calling,  from 
either  an  Imperial  standpoint  or,  if  you  like,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, for  at  least  the  generous  recognition  and  generous  consideration 
of  the  powerful  Mother  Country.  Our  trade  relationships  are  so 
material  to  each  other.  Our  attachment  and  destiny  are  on  mutual 
lines,  and  we  should  try  and  shape  a  policy  which  we  believe  to  be 
safe  and  beneficial  for  ourselves. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of  this  Conference  by  giving 
a  number  of  figures  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  them  the 
view  that  New  Zealand  takes  of  this  proposal  to  have  preferential 
trade,  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  so  in  view 
of  the  very  full  and  valuable  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Deakin 
regarding  this  important  matter.  A  point  that  I  want  to  impress 
upon  the  Conference  is  that  in  another  twenty  years  from  now, 
which  is  a  very  short  period  in  the  history  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  if  they  go  on  at  anything  like  the  proportionate  increase  of 
trade  that  has  characterised  their  development  up  to  now,  they  will 
be  amongst  the  most  important  of  the  traders  with  the  Old  World. 
I  want  to  make  this  point  as  I  am  passing,  that  I  honestly  believe 
that  some  of  the  great  foreign  Powers — Germany.  France,  and  Italy 
— if  they  have  not  reached  their  purchasing  limit,  have  very  nearly 
reached  it,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  for  it.  Unlike  Canada,  Austra- 
lia, or  New  Zealand,  those  countries  having  populations  fully  as 
great  as  they  can  reasonably  carry,  fix  for  their  teeming  millions, 
within  their  own  borders  a  policy  of  industrial  development  and  con- 
structional development  in  the  way  of  industries  that  means  the  em- 
ployment of  their  own  people  for  the  producing  of  what  they  require 
for  themselves.  And  as  the  outcome  of  the  thick  population  within 
their  territories  they  will  be  bound  to  find  employment  for  their  own 
people  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  goods  and  raising  of  pro- 
ducts their  own  people  require.  In  proportion  to  the  development 
that  will  go  on  in  these  great  self-governing  Colonies  with  their  lim- 
itless tracts  of  land  still  available,  especially  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand,  for  people  to  settle  upon,  reaffirm  that  the  possi- 
bility of  the  development  of  trade  from  Great  Britain  to  the  old 
Continental  countries,  if  it  has  not  reached  its  limit,  will  be  very 
small  as  compared  with  the  enormous  development  of  IrnAo  that  will 
go  on  in  these  growing  self-governing  possessions. 

That  l>eing  so,  what  I  am  anxious  to  put  before  the  Conference 
is — though  I  know  we  can  only  go  forward  slowly,  and  a  great  ques- 
tion such  as  this  must,  in  its  ordinary  cause,  take  time  to  be  matured 
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— how  anxious  all  of  us  are  to  see  our  ideas  put  into  operation  at  as  Ninth  Day. 
soon  a  date  as  possible.    What  I  want  to  try  to  impress  upon  this  lst19^ay' 

Conference  is  the  difference  between  preference  between  Great  Bri-   '_ 

tain  and  the  Colonies  and  what  is  known  as  Protection.  I  draw  the  Preferential 
distinction  for  this  reason;  I  take  a  typical  case.  You  may  have  an  Trade, 
importation  of  meat,  if  you  like,  or  dairy  produce.  You  may  take  'Sl^r/rCje)P'1 
Russia  and  America  as  cases  in  point  who  may  be  sending  large 
quantities  of  these  articles  to  England  at  the  moment.  If  you  were 
to  put  a  duty  against  America  and  Russia  upon  a  special  article 
and  give  the  opportunity  to  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  to  send  that  same  article  to  England,  I  am  as  per- 
suaded in  my  own  mind  as  I  am  alive  that  the  price  would  be  as  low 
by  the  competition  and  natural  rivalry  between  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  as  it  would  have  been  by  allowing 
that  product  to  come  in  from  Russia  or  America.  It  is  because  I 
believe  that,  that  I  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  this  Conference 
the  desirability  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  complex,  difficult  and 
certainly  controversial  matter  of  Protection,  in  a  great  country  such 
as  England  is,  and  preference  upon  certain  articles  from  our  own 
countries  as  against  the  same  articles  from  foreign  countries.  It  is 
a  very  important  matter  from  the  standpoint  from  which  we  regard 
it,  and  I  would  earnestly  like  to  impress  it  upon  the  Conference. 

Again,  we  are  all  proud  and  delighted  to  know  that  recent  develop- 
ments in  South  Africa  have  brought  it  within  the  possible  range  of 
being  a  great  Confederacy  before  very  long.  South  Africa  in  times 
of  peace  and  with  a  settlement  policy  going  on  in  the  interior,  as 
must  take  place,  they  will  not  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  pro- 
duction of  ores  from  their  mines.  They  are  bound  to  have  a  land 
settlement  policy  in  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  we  will  have  South  Africa,  to  some  extent,  joining  with 
these  other  British  countries  in  having  an  excess  of  exports  to  send 
to  the  Old  Country  from  the  products  of  its  soil.  The  position  to- 
day is  this — and  in  our  country  we  feel  it — we  recognise  that  the  Im- 
perial statesmen  who  are  responsible  from  time  to  time  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  have  far-reaching  responsibility — far 
wider  than  any  of  us  have.  We  know  from  time  to  time  the  require- 
ments of  Britain  necessitate  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  some 
of  the  powerful  nations  with  whom  she  is  working  side  by  side. 
But  here  is  a  factor  which  concerns  us.  The  foreign  countries,  I 
think  without  exception,  have  got  a  high,  almost  prohibitive,  tariff 
against  the  natural  products  of  our  countries,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  England  does  not  require  to  send  them  a  single 
parcel  of  her  products  from  the  soil  of  England  at  all.  On  account 
of  our  adhesion — proudly  so — to  the  Empire,  to  England,  we  find  that 
British  people,  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  settle  in  our  countries, 
working  in  season  and  out  of  season,  making  homes  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  helping  to  concrete  our  country  into  a  solid  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  helping  and  adding  to  the  power  and  pres- 
tige of  Great  Britain  itself,  and  if  they  wanted  to  send  their  exports 
out  of  New  Zealand  and  trade  with  these  other  countries  they  find 
they  are  barred  by  a  high  wall  of  protection  against  their  natural 
products.  Germany  is  a  case  in  point,  France  another,  Italy  another, 
America  another.  The  tariff  against  us  is  of  the  character  that,  unless 
in  an  odd  case  where  they  want  something  from  our  colony  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  their  manufactures,  they  take  comparatively 
nothing  from  us,  and  their  greatest  market  is  England.    The  in- 
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Ninth  Day.  crease  of  the  trade  to  Germany  referred  to  during  the  course  of  Mr. 
1st  May,    Deakin's  able  speech  yesterday  by  Mr.  Asquith,  will  be  found  largely 
190'"       to  apply  to  wool  from  Australia  and  also  from  New  Zealand. 
Preferential      I  want  to  tell  this  Conference  what  has  taken  place — and  I  refer 
Trade.      specially  to  the  products  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — within  the 
<S'war°de)Pl1  knowledge  of  the  commercial  world  in  recent  times.    The  Germans, 
with  a  comprehensiveness  and  with  a  method  that  calls  for  the  admir- 
ation of  all  of  us,  subsidise  very  magnificent  steamers,  from  which 
they  leave  no  point  of  equipment  out,  in  order  to  attract  all  classes 
of  people  to  travel  by  those  steamers  from  the  Old  World  to  the  newer 
world  across  the  ocean.    Their  courtesy,  their  attention,  their  gene- 
ral aim  in  getting  into  this  trade,  and  rightly  so  from  their  point  of 
view,  is  recognised  by  the  whole  of  us.    The  outcome  of  these  huge 
subventions  to  their  steamers  in  recent  times  has  been  to  shift  from 
London — which  for  years  and  years  was  the  emporium  to  which  Aus- 
tralians and  New  Zealanders  sent  their  wool  for  the  Continent  for 
disposition  by  the  London  merchants — a  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
now  passes  London  direct  to  the  Continent.   Those  powerful  commer- 
cial rivals  of  England  and  her  dependencies,  the  Germans,  who  form- 
erly bought  through  the  London  merchants,  now  ship  the  wool  to 
Germany  direct  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    I  think  it.  is  right 
for  the  Germans  to  save  all  they  can  in  the  way  of  double  handling. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  our  commerce  to  save  anything  it  can  in 
the  way  of  transhipping  and  double  freigtage  or  double  handling, 
but  the  fact  does  remain  that  that  is  the  aspect  which  to  some  extent 
shows  that  upon  some  matters  we  are  doing  trade  with  those  who 
are  highly  protected  against  us,  which  formerly  we  did  with  them, 
no  doubt,  but  it  filtered  through  London  and  through  England.  I 
allude  to  this  only  to  finish  this  important  part  of  the  argument. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  general  belief,  certainly  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  who  were  studying  the  developments  and  changes  and  altera- 
tions in  trade  ramifications  throughout  the  world,  and  a  number  of 
us  used  to  labour  under  the  happy  delusion  that  trade  followed  the 
flag.    We  know  from  actual  experience  in  recent  years  that  it  is  a 
delusion.    It  does  not  follow  the  flag,  except  conditionally.  Trade 
follows  the  ship,  and  if  the  British  ship  with  the  British  flag  is 
pioneer  in  a  particular  trade,  or  if  the  British  ship  with  the  British 
flag  is  trading  side  by  side  with  the  ship  of  any  other  country  under 
another  flag,  and  it  is  trading  on  equal  conditions,  the  British  will 
probably  get  a  fuller  proportion  of  the  trade  from  those  countries. 
It  is  a  theoretical,  fanciful,  and  misleading  idea  which  used  to  exist, 
that  if  you  find  a  flag  on  the  top  of  a  ship  the  commercial  would  will 
tip  everything  into  that  ship  for  the  mere  purpose  of  doing  so.  No- 
thing of  the  kind.    Trade  will  follow  the  ship.    The  trade  in  the 
British  Possessions  will  follow  our  flag  as  a  matter  of  preference  and 
the  Germans  notably  give  their  own  ships  a  preference,  and  we  all 
want  to  see  our  British  merchants  give  our  British  ships  a  prefer- 
ence.   The  Germans  have  recognised  to  a  greater  extent — I  say  it 
without  any  depreciation  of  the  British  shipowners  and  merchants — 
than  we  have  the  power  and  usefulness  of  a  ship  getting  into  waters 
by  the  subventions  they  are  giving  to  them  to  enable  them  to  compete 
against  our  ships,  and  they  draw  a  certain  amount  of  trade  from  the 
countries  to  which  they  go.    What  do  they  get  for  it?   Merchants  in 
any  part  of  the  world  as  n  matter  of  business  want  to  save  all  the 
money  they  can  in  order  to  enable  thorn  to  compete  with  their  rivals, 
and  a  merchant  says:    "If  I  can  ship  my  wool  to  Germany,  and  get 
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"certain  things  back,  I  save  the  rate  of  exchange  which  I  should  Ninth  Doy. 
"  have  to  pay  if  I  had  to  remit  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  those  goods    1  SjjoJay' 

"  to  Germany."   The  moment  you  get  into  the  position  of  interchange  1 

of  trade  between  those  self-governing  Colonies,  which  are  extending  Preferential 
to  an  enormous  extent,  and  put  them  in  the  position  of  feeling  and  vr^ae. 
finding  that  they  are  being  handicapped  in  their  own  Empire  in  the  Ward.) 
matter  of  trade,  you  drive  them  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  other 
countries  in  the  same  line  of  business,  and  by  degrees  you  find  a 
diversion  of  trade  which  would  be  useful  and  valuable  to  the  Old 
Country  and  useful  to  us — a  diversion  which  we  ought  by  every  means 
in  our  power  to  try  and  avoid. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Sometimes  a  British  flag  flies  over  a  ship  because 
it  is  owned  by  a  company  registered  in  Great  Britain,  although  its 
capital  and  control  are  absolutely  foreign. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  so.    I  do  not  want  at  the  moment 
to  go  into  that  aspect  of  the  question. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  The  White  Star  Line. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  is  not  the  case  with  the  White  Star 
Line. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  do  not  want  at  present  to  go  into  that 
aspect  of  the  question.  We  Lave  now  a  great  opportunity  of  meeting 
at  this  Conference  three  responsible  Ministers  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
British  Government.  Anxious  as  we  are,  I  am  certain,  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  develop  the  best  interests  of  the  old  land  and  help  in  the 
development  of  the  newer  one,  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  done  is 
a  matter  upon  which  there  may  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  believe 
the  desire  of  the  whole  of  us  is  to  achieve  the  same  end,  and  it  is  by 
interchange  of  opinion  on  some  matters  of  this  character  that  we  may 
be  able  to  help  each  other  to  arrive  at  a  practical  solution,  and  it  is 
that  and  that  alone  that  I  am  anxious  to  bring  before  the  Conference. 

I  am  desirous  of  saying  a  few  words  about  another  question  which 
has  a  very  strong  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain  with  her  Colonies.  If  you,  Lord  Elgin,  went  out  to  New 
Zealand  to-day,  and  went  into  any  town  there  you  would  find  a 
representative  of  every  important  country  in  the  word  except  Great 
Britain  there.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  Governors  who  so  ably  repre- 
sent the  British  Government,  especially  on  the  diplomatic  side,  and 
upon  matters  concerning  the  carrying  on  of  the  Government  of  the 
self-governing  country  in  relation  to  the  old  land,  but  I  say  if  you 
go  to  New  Zealand  and  to  Australia — and  no  doubt  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Canada,  though  I  do  not  know  it  from  my  own  experience 
— you  will  find  all  over  the  country  in  every  large  town  in  New  Zea- 
land that  there  is  a  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  specially  selected.  You 
will  find  that  those  Consuls  are  full  of  valuable  information  on  all 
important  matters,  and  especially  regarding  trade.  That  they  are 
ready  to  furnish  that  information  to  every  person  coming  from  their 
country.  They  help  their  Governments  and  their  merchants  by  the 
dissemination  of  information,  mail  after  mail,  year  in  and  year  out. 
upon  all  aspects  of  trade,  whether  it  be  from  Britain  to  our  Colonies, 
or  from  our  Colonies  to  Britain.  They  help  the  trader  in  our  Colony 
to  get  any  information  he  wants  upon  any  aspect  of  that  trade  within 
the  foreign  territory.  You  cannot  find  a  single  representative  of 
Great  Britain  in  any  of  these  self-governing  British  countries,  so  far 
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Ninth  Day.  as  I  know,  to  whom  any  person  desiring  to  do  trade  with  your  manu- 
l8t1907/'    facturers.  or  with  your  producers,  or  with  your  professional  men,  in 

  the  Old  Country  can  go.    I  say  that  is  a  great  blot  on  the  system  of 

PrTradetlal  ^  Present  commercial  development  and  the  present  commercial  posi- 
(Sir  Joseph  tion'  an(^-it  is  a  great  want  which  will  be  more  felt  in  the  future,  when 
Ward.)  help  is  wanted,  to  extend  and  develop  our  commercial  relationships 
with  one  anoth  ..  The  importance  of  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  visitor  to  any  jf  these  countries,  is  so  great,  that  in  three  out  of  five 
cases,  if  a  mar  cannot  get  the  information  he  wants,  even  regarding 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  itself,  he  goes  to  one  of  the  consuls  of 
another  country  and  avails  himself  of  his  existence  and  of  his  system 
of  collecting  information  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  he  desires. 
Within  my  own  knowledge,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  though  I  do  not 
want  to  name  the  country  or  the  people,  within  the  last  three  years 
one  of  the  great  countries  that  is  commercially  an  active  rival  of 
England,  has  by  more  than  one  of  its  emissaries  travelled  through 
our  country  for  the  purpose  of  getting  information  upon  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  trade  and  other  matters  now  being  done  with  Britain 
that  might  be  of  use  to  the  merchants  of  his  own  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  An  emissary  of  the  Government  of  the 
country — an  official? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  do  not  say  that— I  say  emissaries— I 
know  the  actual  facts — and  I  am  a  little  guarded  in  saying  it.  I  feel 
sure  that  this  Conference  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  a  dero- 
gation from  the  high  and  essentially  dignified  position  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  any  of  our  Colonies  to  be  a  medium  for  obtaining  and  furnish- 
ing information  concerning  great  industrial  communities  whether  on 
the  producing  side  or  the  manufacturing  side.  It  would  be  a  most 
inconvenient  method  of  obtaining  such  information,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  and  I  feel  sure  it  cannot  be  desirable.  As  an  outcome  of 
this  Conference  and  of  our  preliminary  discussions,  in  the  desire  to 
help  trade  development  between  the  old  land  and  the  newer  lands,  I 
hope  we  may  see  some  effort  made  to  place  us  side  by  side  with  our 
great  competitors  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  information  and  dis- 
seminating knowledge. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Do  you  know  that  steps  have  already  been  taken 
for  that  purpose? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ASQFITH  :  The  Board  of  Trade  have  appointed  trade  cor- 
respondents— five  in  South  Africa  and  six  in  Australia, 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE  :  None  of  them  fitted  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  That  is  another  matter.  There  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  about  that.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  personnel  the 
office  is  brought  into  existence. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  About  Australia,  if  I  may  say  so,  I 
have  been  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Deakin  as  to  the  personnel.  You 
must  not  assume  that  the  thing  is  settled  here  ;  we  are  conferring 
with  Mr.  Deakin  on  the  point.  May  I  say  also,  that  with  regard 
to  Canada  the  name  of  the  gentleman  sent  over  was  suggested  to  us 
by  Lord  Stratheona  because  he  knew  him  well. 

Sir  WTLERID  LAFRIER  :  He  could  not  be  a  better  one. 

Mr.  ASQETTIT  :  At  any  rate  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  deal 
with  this  very  important  matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  is  so,  and  I 
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congratulate  Mr.  Lloyd  George  upon  the  initial  step  which  has  V>een  Ninth  Day. 
taken.   T  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  being  consulted  as  to  New  lst19oJay' 

Zealand,  but  if  I  may.  with  some  experience  of  what  is  necessary,  I   L 

should  like  to  suggest  that  a  trade  correspondent  is  not  sufficient.   It  Pr ^^^tial 
would  be  quite  inadequate  in  my  judgment  in  New  Zealand.    One's  ^gjr  ^ 
practical  knowledge  of  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  extending  what  I  Ward!) 
recognise  is  a  very  valuable  thing  which  has  already  been  com- 
menced.   I  would  point  out  that  the  configuration  of  our  country  is 
such  that  unless  a  trade  correspondent  was  able  to  split  himself  up 
into  a  dozen  parts  he  would  be  bound  to  be  located  at  different  times 
if  not  regularly  in  one  centre. 

Tie  may  move  from  that  from  time  to  time,  but  that  is  of  little 
use  to  the  man  who  goes,  say,  from  England — as  many  of  them  do — 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information,  and  comes  to  a  particular 
town  and  wants  to  find  out,  generally  speaking,  promptly,  the  local 
peculiarities  of  the  trade  there,  or  obtain  information  on  questions 
on  the  spot  peculiar  to  that  particular  place.  I  merely  reaffirm  the 
necessity  of  having  a  representative  in  every  large  town,  and  I  am 
sure  it  can  be  done  very  inexpensively  if  what  I  understand  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  so  well  begun  were  extended  so  that  we  had  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  countries  a  representative  in  every  important 
town.  If  your  representative  was,  say,  in  Auckland,  he  would  be 
1,200  miles  away  from  a  business  centre  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Colony.  A  man  requiring  information  cannot  wait  until  he  meets 
the  trade  correspondent  in  the  place  in  which  he  is.  I  put  it  forward 
with  all  respect  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which 
is  such  a  valuable  portion  of  the  fabric  of  Government.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  we  should  not,  in  order 
not  to  be  behind  the  competitors  of  England  and  of  our  Colonies, 
appoint  representatives  to  the  duty  of  obtaining  and  disseminating 
trade  information  which  is  so  valuable  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  upon  another  important  point.  I  am  deeply 
in  earnest  in  my  desire  to  see  the  possibility  of  drift  of  any  kind  so 
far  as  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  prevented.  I  am  positive  in  my 
own  mind  that  unless  both  England  and  the  Colonies  progress,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  still,  in  the  aspect  of  their  sentimental  con- 
nection with  the  Old  Country  being  sufficient,  and  in  the  aspect  of 
the  tics  of  kinship  keeping  them  together,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
that  to  stand  still  means  retrogression,  and  retrogression  means  drift. 
Apart  altogether  from  this  question  of  preferential  trade,  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  wish  to  feel  that  they  are  in  closer  touch  with  the 
people  of  the  Old  Country,  and  .1  am  very  earnest  in  my  advocacy, 
which  I  have  publicly  expressed  for  many  years,  of  a  hope  that  the 
British  Government  may  coalesce  with  the  Governments  of  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand,  and  in  one  respect,  if  not  in  all,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Great  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  bringing  our  peoples 
closer  together.  There  is  one  practical  way  in  which  it  can  be  done, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  only  practical  way  in  which  it  can  be 
done,  that  is,  by  taking  a  lesson  out  of  the  books  of  some  of  our 
adversaries,  and  not  merely  giving  a  subsidy  for  a  line  of  mail  steam- 
ers to  carry  a  mail  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  which  is  most  important, 
but  seeing  that  in  some  form  or  another  the  traders  of  the  Old  World 
and  of  the  New  World  are  put  into  a  position  of  equal  competition 
against  their  foreign  competitors,  who  are  doing  so  much  in  assisting 
their  merchants  by  their  own  steamships.  I  will  not  name  the 
crowned  head  in  one  of  the  countries  who  takes  an  active  personal 
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Ninth  Day.  interest  in  the  ramifications  of  that  country's  trade;  but  they  play 
l5ti9073y'    t^le  &ame  so  thoroughly  and  effectively,  that,  unless  we  take  similar 
 1      methods,  my  opinion  is  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  position  of  drift 

Preferential  will  arise.    I  believe  we  ought  at  this  Conference,  without  going  into 
Trade.      ^  intertwining  difficulties  surrounding  trade,  to  consider  in  one  or 

<SWar0d.e)Ph  tw0  respects  its  practical  application.  I  say  there  is  nothing  that 
would  do  our  countries  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia  more  good 
than  an  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  introduce 
that  without  any  reservation.  I  say  it  from  the  Imperial  point  of 
view,  and  I  ask  the  Conference  to  put  its  imprimatur  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  upon  improving  what  is  one  of  the  highways  of  the 
world.  The  country — France — which  has  a  large  share  with  England 
in  that  Canal  would  naturally  have  the  same  treatment  extended  to 
it  as  we  wish  to  extend  to  ourselves;  but  my  own  belief  is  that  it 
would  pay  Great  Britain,  and  it  would  certainly  pay  our  Colonies,  to 
join  in  it,  and  I  believe  it  would  pay  the  French  Government  hand- 
somely to  make  that  Suez  Canal  free  for  our  and  their  own  ships, 
and  to  allow  our  respective  countries  to  pay  to  the  shareholders  the 
whole  of  the  interest  they  are  getting  on  their  capital  now.  To-day 
our  cargo  steamers  which  are  trying  to  keep  in  touch  with  England 
have  to  take  a  45  or  50  days  trip  to  get  here  with  our  perishable 
goods.  Here  is  a  highway  of  the  world  which  is  used  by  large 
steamship  lines,  and  there  are  some  magnificent  ships  trading  to 
Australia  which  use  it  ;  but  unless  you  get  some  powerfully  organi- 
sed wealthy  corporate  body,  whose  people  pay  the  enormous  dues 
upon  ships,  passengers,  and  cargo  going  through  the  Canal,  you  do 
not  get  it  used  generally,  I  mean  by  cargo  steamers  only.  You  are 
thus  limiting  its  use  to  the  wealthy,  while  the  poor  unfortunate 
tramps  which  go  to  and  from  our  country  have  to  travel  the  oceans 
of  the  world,  and  take  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  longer  to  carry  our 
products  to  England.  It  may  be  regarded  as  presumption  on  my  part 
to  suggest  this.  I  am  in  deadly  earnest  about  it.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  method  by  which  it  can  be  done,  but  I  have  a  mortal  hatred  of 
the  toll-bar.  I  have  only  met  with  one  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
that,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  the  other  day  on  the  road  to  the  Crystal 
Palace.  I  have  an  absolute  hatred  of  the  toll  system,  and  if  there  ever 
was  a  system  of  toll  put  as  a  clog  to  the  development  of  the  trade  of 
England  and  of  the  Colonies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trade  to  the  East, 
it  is  the  continuance  of  high  and  almost  prohibitive  charges  on  vessels 
using  the  Suez  Canal,  and  minimises  the  splendid  effect  of  the 
masterstroke  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield.  of  the  acquiring  of  the 
shares  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  itself.  If 
we  are  not  to  stand  still  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New  World,  I 
do  say  we  ought  to  recognise  the  march  of  progress  which  is  going  on. 
and  we  ought  not,  from  the  sordid  point  of  view,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  interest  upon  the  shares,  to  allow  this  Canal  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  Empire's  progress.  The  country  I  represent  would 
willingly  do  its  share  towards  improving  the  present  position  of  the 
Canal.  If  we  had  the  right  of  going  through  the  Suez  Canal  under 
the  British  flag  free  we  would  help  towards  paying  the  interest. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  is  a  very  interesting  proposal.  Do  you  pro- 
pose to  free  the  Canal  for  all  the  world,  or  only  for  certain  specified 
nations? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAPD:  T  said  for  the  nations  concerned  only; 
that  is,  those  who  own  it. 
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Mr.  ASQUITH:  So  that  you  would  not  allow  the  Germans  to  go  Ninth  Day. 
through  free  of  toll?  ^9$?' 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Not  at  the  same  rate.    Why  should  we?  _   

If  you  own  a  good  thing,  why  give  it  to  an  opponent  who  is  trying  to  '  Trade!' ' 
cut  your  throat  every  day  in  the  week  upon  even  terms?  I  fully  (g;r  Joseph 
admit  it  is  a  complicated  question  to  deal  with.  Ward.) 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  understand  the  Austrian  Government 
does  remit  a  portion  of  the  dues  to  its  own  ships  going  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  is  a  very  sensible  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  Government,  I  think. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  tolls  are  paid  by  the  Austrian 
Government? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  another  way  of  reaching  the  same  end. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  said  it  was  a  very  important  matter  and 
I  approach  it  with  some  diffidence,  because  I  recognise  the  difficulties 
surrounding  it  ;  but  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  because  we  are  so 
anxious  to  be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  the  Old  World.  Our 
greatest  difficulty,  and  indeed  the  greatest  misfortune  that  we  suffer 
from,  is  the  time  that  it  takes  to  get  our  products  and  our  people 
to  and  from  England  itself.  What  I  have  suggested  may  not  be 
feasible,  but  I  should  be  so  glad  if  it  were  possible  for  the  powerful 
British  Government  to,  in  some  way,  investigate  the  matter  with  a 
new  to  seeing  whether  this  world's  highway  could  not  be  made  in 
the  interests  of  the  development  of  the  trade  between  certainly  those 
portions  of  the  world  that  use  the  Suez  Canal. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  rate  of  tolls  is 
prohibitive  to  the  cheaper  kind  of  cargo  and  vessels? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  been  told  repeatedly,  by  people  who 
are  concerned  on  both  sides  of  the  world,  that  for  ordinary  cargo 
purposes  they  do  not  generally  send  their  vessels  through  the  Canal 
to  or  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  because  of  the  tolls. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  know  the  tramps  complain  bitterly  and 
say  that  their  interests  are  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  liners. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  It  costs  one  steamship  company  100,000/. 
a  year. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  To  the  fortnightly  boats  running  to  Australia  it 
means  100,000Z.  a  year. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  tramps  have  been  asking  here  for 
increased  representation  on  the  London  Committee;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, we  have  no  power  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  This  is  a  very  important  question  which  has 
been  raised. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  is  connected  with  trade,  and  I  felt  I 
must  allude  to  it.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Con- 
ference very  much  longer,  but  I  also  want  to  say  how  very  much, 
certainly  New  Zealand,  and  I  think  all  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
would  value  the  co-operation  of  Great  Britain  with  them  in  their 
desire  to  come  closer  to  the  Old  World.  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  doing  a  great  deal,  and  a  great  deal  that  is  appre- 
ciated, in  the  direction  of  assisting  in  the  carriage  of  mails,  and 
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Ninth  Day.  consequently  helping  to  obtain  improved  and  cheaper  facilities  for 
lSt1907°y'    Passengers  and  cargo,  on  liners  to  and  from  our  Colonies.    I  may, 

 L      perhaps,  be  allowed  to  speak  for  Mr.  Deakin  in  this  matter,  and  for 

PrTradetial  m■^se'^,  an(*  *  'mow  a^so  f°r  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  because  we  want  to 
(Sir  Joseph  k"ng  our  C0UI1tries>  that  is  New  Zealand,  to  within  20  days  of  Loif- 
Ward.)      don,  and  Australia  and  Canada  proportionately  to  a  very  much 
greater  extent. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  That  makes  for  unity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  refer  to  this  because  it  makes  for 
unity,  because  it  makes  for  cohesion,  and  because  it  brings  about  a 
feeling  or  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  our  countries  that 
the  people  in  the  Old  World,  whence  they  came,  are  in  sympathy  with 
them.  Even  if  we  cannot  to-day  put  all  we  advocate  into  practical 
effect  their  desire  is,  if  possible,  to  see  a  closer  union  on  practical 
lines  consummated.  We  can  only  do  it  by  bearing  our  own  part  of 
it,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do  it.  The  advantages  are  mutual  and  they 
are  of  as  great  importance  to  England  as  they  are  to  the  Colonies. 
It  is  because  of  the  importance  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire — not 
directly  India  or  South  Africa  in  this  case,  perhaps — that  I  earnestly 
urge  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  How  would  you  bring  New  Zealand 
within  20  days  of  England? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  We  can  do  it  across  the  Atlantic  from 
England,  then  overland  through  Canada,  and  then  across  the  Paci- 
fic.   We  can  do  it  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  Within  20  days? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED :  Yes,  within  20  days.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  can  be  done.  Four  days  and  nights  to 
Canada,  four  days  and  nights  across  Canada,  and  12  days  on  the 
Pacific  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  capable  of  being  effected  without  any 
difficulty  whatever,  providing  we  all  co-operate  to  enable  it  to  be  done. 
Steamers  can  be  provided  of  a  size  and  speed  that  can  bring  New 
Zealand  within  20  days  of  England.  If  you  want  to  come  close  to- 
gether, it  is  necessary  that  large  capital  should  be  invested  and 
powerful  vessels  obtained  on  both  sides  of  Canada.  We  in  New  Zea- 
land are  prepared  to  do  our  part  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Aus- 
tralia would,  I  am  sure,  be  prepared  to  do  their  part.  And  so  is 
Canada,  a3  I  understand  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Would  that  be  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing goods? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No,  passengers  and  possibly  some  goods; 
certainly  from  England  to  Canada  and  from  Vancouver  to  the 
Colonies. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  These  steamers  would  carry  some 
goods. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Would  it  pay  to  carry  goods?  They 
would  have  to  discharge  the  cargo  at  Vancouver  and  put  it  on  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  then  discharge  at  Halifax. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes,  but  it  could  be  done;  it  is  done 
now. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  There  would  be  so  much  labour  involved 
in  handling  the  goods. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  There  is  more  labour  involved;  but 
the  idea  would  be  to  have  services  equal  to  the  best  services  between 
England  and  New  York,  so  that  the  voyage  betweent  Canada  and 
England  should  occupy  four  days. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  thinking  of  the  labour  of  discharg- 
ing the  goods  at  Vancouver  and  putting  them  on  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway,  and  then  discharging  again  at  Halifax  and  putting  them 
on  another  line  of  steamers. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  could  not  do  it  with  cargo; 
that  is  impossible. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  So  I  should  have  thought. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  But  it  would  increase  the  trade  between 
Canada  and  Australia. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  All  express  goods  could  be  discharged 
very  promptly. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  would  be  mainly  a  passenger  and  mail  route, 
I  take  it? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes,  and  perishable  goods  also— fruits 
and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  How  do  you  make  your  20  days?  It  seems  rather 
a  short  time. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Four  to  Halifax,  four  across  Canada, 
and  12  upon  the  Pacific,  I  understand? 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  That  gets  you  to  Auckland,  I  suppose. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Either  to  Auckland  or  to  Wellington  as 
the  steamers  elected.  We  could  do  it  easily  in  20  days.  It  may  to 
some  people  seem  a  dream,  but  I  am  persuaded  it  is  capable  of  being 
practically  worked,  and  I  am  positive  in  saying  that  the  Colonies 
want  it.  We  are  anxious  for  it  because  we  recognise  the  value  to  our 
people  of  being  able  to  come  to  the  Old  Country  and  meet  your  peo- 
ple here.  We  recognise  the  enormous  advantage  of  rapidity  of  mail 
communication  even  allowing  for  the  speed  that  can  now  be  attained 
across  the  cables.  We  know  all  these  facilities  mean  increased 
avenues  for  obtaining  and  developing  trade.  The  more  you  bring 
the  teeming  millions  of  England  into  touch  with  the  Colonies — Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  New  Zealand — with  their  enormous  fields  for  the 
absorption  of  people,  the  greater  chance  you  have  of  having  those 
countries  settled  by  the  excess  of  your  British  people  from  time  to 
time  whom  you  do  not  require,  and  the  more  rapidly  that  will  be 
brought  about,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  trade  between  them  expand. 
From  the  point  of  view  oi  Canada.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  it  is 
most  important,  because  there  will  be  an  enormous  trade  develop- 
ment between  those  countries  on  their  own  account.  If  we  could  do 
the  two  things  at  once  and  also  reduce  the  charge  for  cable  messages, 
it  all  goes  in  the  direction  of  bringing  about  a  preference  of  trade 
under  the  British  flag  between  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Old  Country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  You  would  require  to  have  an  arrange- 
ment regarding  the  service  right  through  via  the  Suez  Canal  and  via 
Canada  fortnightly,  because  you  could  not  keep  up  a  double  service 
of  boats.   We  have  boats  coming  through  the  Canal  now. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 


Jsinth  Day. 
1st  Mav, 
1907. ' 


Preferential 

Trade. 
(Mr.  Lloyd 
George.) 
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Ninth  Day.      Mr.  DEAKIX:  We  have  a  weekly  service  alternately  by  two  lines. 

St19073^     ^ne  °f       Present  line  could  be  replaced  by  this  new  service. 
Prof — ~tisd      Mr-  LL0YI)  GEORGE :  You  would  not  carry  mails  through  the 

Trade.       Suez  Canal? 
' Si Joseph       Mr.  DEAKIX:  Yes;    one  week  through  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
ar  ''     next  week  this  way. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  How  long  does  it  take  through  the  Suez 

Canal? 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  They  could  do  it  in  28  days,  I  think.  We  dawdled 
for  four  or  five  days  on  the  voyage  this  year. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Then  the  mails  would  be  necessarily 
carried  by  the  shorter  route. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  In  time  the  shorter  route  would  take 
the  place  of  the  other  services. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  When  I  say  28  days  I  am  speaking  of  what  the 
present  steamers  can  do  without  departing  from  their  present  condi- 
tions. The  passage  by  that  Suez  route  could  be  lowered  by  several 
days  more.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  matter,  but  they  are  travelling 
now  at  a  rate  which  shows  me  that  they  could  easily  do  their  work  in 
28  instead  of  in  30  or  31  days. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  But  you  can  hardly  bring  it  down  to  20  days. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  They  have  to  call  at  Marseilles,  Genoa, 
and  other  places;   they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  without  that. 

Mr.  ASQUITH,:  If  you  assume  the  new  route  to  be  brought  into 
effective  operation. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  We  had  a  mail  service  across  America  in 
28  days  and  sometimes  less.  It  is  only  400  miles  longer  from  Canada 
to  Xew  Zealand,  and  they  were  comparatively  slow  boats.  Twenty 
days  could  be  done  easily  enough.  It  is  only  a  question  of  havins 
sufficient  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  would  want  first-class  boats  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  unless  you  have  them  of  that 
character  you  cannot  do  it ;   and  that  is  the  class  I  am  advocating. 

I  was  going  to  refer  to  some  other  matters,  but  I  may  have  a 
further  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but  I  will  now  bring  my  observa- 
tions to  a  close.  I  do  not  want  unnecessarily  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  Conference.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  our  country  we 
have  already  put  upon  our  Statute  Book  trade  preference  upon  sonic 
articles  for  England,  which  will  continue.  It  is  from  10  to  20  per 
cent,  against  foreign  countries,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  in 
favour  of  England.  We  have  done  the  same  in  regard  to  South 
Africa,  and  the  same  in  regard  to  Canada,  and  we  are  anxious  to 
have  it  with  England.  How  that  should  be  done  is  a  matter  entirely 
for  those  who.  like  ourselves,  are  in  charge  of  a  self-governing  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  namely.  England  itself,  and  in  that  respect  I  will 
not  presume  for  a  moment  to  interfere;  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  powerful  nations  with  which  it  is  necessary 
for  Great  Britain  to  be  in  many  respects  in  touch  is  a  policy  which 
in  the  nature  of  things  is  hostile  to  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

What  I  look  forward  to.  though  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  bo. 
but  I  believe  it  will  come,  is  the  time  when  Great  Britain  and  her 
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Colonies  will  enter  into  a  preferential  system  of  trading,  and  when  Ninth  Day. 
they  have  achieved  the  position  of  being  in  a  group  of  preferential  igmy^' 

trading  countries,  then  they  can  go  with  complete  justification  and   '- 

with  great  hope  of  success  upon  equal  terms,  to  any  of  these  other  Preferential 
powerful  countries  that  have  their  high  tariffs  against  us  now,  and  Trade, 
ask  upon  fair  terms  for  reciprocal  treaties,  not  for  England  herself  ^  '\v^rde/>'1 
but  for  England  and  her  self-governing  Colonies,  on  matters  which 
all  would  be  prepared  to  consider,  and  which  would  enable  the  bring- 
ing about  of  fair  conditions  of  trading  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  newer  one.  These  foreign  countries  now  in  their  fiscal  systems 
hit  the  Colonies  all  the  time.  They  do  not  hit  England  in  the  matter 
of  external  trade  from  England  in  your  natural  products,  because  you 
do  not  send  them  out  of  the  country.  You  are  naturally  a  large  con- 
suming people  and  you  require  to  import  from  over  the  sea  food 
stuffs  very  largely  indeed.  Other  countries  do  not  in  that  respect  hit 
you  in  the  same  way  as  they  hit  the  self-governing  Colonies.  My 
own  belief  is  that  if  the  time  arrives,  as  I  believe  it  will,  when  we  can 
have  a  system  of  preferential  trade  between  ourselves,  we  could,  as 
commonsenso.  practical  people,  in  charge  of  our  .espective  countries, 
•vithoiit  any  doubt  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  relations  as  a  whole; 
and  say  the  Germans  or  the  Americans  irould  then,  in  respect  of 
certain  articles,  be  prepared  to  allow  them  into  their  country  in  re- 
turn for  certain  other  articles  being  allowed  into  ours.  Italy  and 
France  would  have  to  do  the  same.  We  should  then  be  all  on  fair 
terms.  I  honestly  believe  that  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  England.  If  I  thought  it  was  going  to  injure 
the  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country,  I  for  one  would  not  be 
favourable  to  it.  I  honestly  believe  preferential  trade  within  our 
own  countries  would  vitalise  and  add  to  the  strength  and  greatness 
of  the  Empire. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Does  your  preference  to  Great  Britain 
extend  right  through  your  tariff,  or  does  it  discriminate? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  does  not  go  right  through  our  tariff. 
Upon  a  number  of  articles  which  are  named  we  have  a  higher  rate 
against  foreign  countries,  and  allow  England  to  come  in  on  the  free 
list  for  a  number  of  articles  that  we  impose  on  against  a  foreign 
country. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE:  Do  you  charge  any  items  the  same  to 
Great  Britain  as  to  foreign  countries? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:    A  good  many;  the  large  majority,  I  think. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  read  them  all  out  from  the  return.  The 
whole  of  the  information  is  here. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  preference  only  extends  to  about  a  dozen  or 
a  score  things  at  the  outside.  Speaking  from  recollection,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  British  imports  are  affected  by  the  preference? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  about  one-fifth. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Of  the  British  imports  to  New  Zealand, 
yes.  If  you  applied  the  same  system,  and  gave  us  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  articles  imported  into  England,  we  should  say  it  was  a  good 
thing. 
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Ninth  Day.       Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  not  complaining  at  all;  but  I  was  only 
1St1907ay'    Poiiti11^  out  what  the  dimensions  of  the  preference  are  in  answer  to 
 L      Sir  William  Lyne's  question. 

PrTrade.tial  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  From  our  point  of  view  what  we  have  al- 
(Sir  Joseph  ready  done  shows  an  earnest  desire  for  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
Ward.)  old  land.  Whether  we  are  right  in  that  or  otherwise  must  be  left  to 
others  than  myself  to  judge.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and 
are  quite  prepared  to  extend  it.  As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned 
we  are  only  too  ready  to  enter  into  a  reciprocal  treaty  with  our 
friends  of  Australia  to  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  referred.  We  have  also 
an  adjustment  of  the  Customs  Tariff  to  put  on  the  Statute  Book  next 
session,  and  we  are  most  anxious  to  bring  about  improved  trade  re- 
lationships between  the  Colonies,  and  most  anxious  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  trade  between  the  old  world  and  the  newer  one.  Apart 
from  feelings  of  sentiment  which  are  so  valuable,  we  have  an  addi- 
tional desire  to  build  up  our  country  by  reciprocal  treatment,  which 
will  strongly  develop  trade  between  ourselves. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  be  brief,  in- 
deed. After  the  able  and  full  speeches  of  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  the  ground  seems  to  be  pretty  well  covered.  At  the  same  time, 
as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  said,  this  is  an  extremely  important  subject, 
I  might  almost  say  vital,  if  you  look  to  the  future  of  our  Colonies  and 
of  the  Empire  generally.  Therefore  J  do  not  think  the  representative 
of  any  Colony  would  be  justified  in  not  saying  a  few  words  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposition  now  before  the  Conference. 

As  regards  the  Cape,  which  I  represent,  I  think  it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  that  its  representative  should  speak.  Though  economically, 
certainly,  we  are  far  behind  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies  who 
have  already  spoken,  yet  in  the  inception  of  this  idea  of  preference, 
I  think  our  statesmen  were  quite  in  the  front.  We  have  had  two  great 
statesmen — somebody  said  the  only  two  men  we  have  ever  produced 
to  whom  you  could  legitimately  apply  the  world  "  statesmen  " — Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  Mr.  Rhodes  as  far  back  as  1890,  I  re- 
member, immediately  he  took  office,  wrote  to  the  then  Prime  Minis- 
ters of  Canada  and  Australia,  putting  before  them  this  proposition 
of  preference  to  the  goods  of  the  Mother  Country.  Again,  when  the 
Chartered  Company  was  established  in  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Rhodes  insist- 
ed, and  with  great  difficulty  carried  his  point,  that  there  should  be  a 
clause  put  in  the  Order  in  Council  establishing  it  that  no  British 
goods  entering  Rhodesia  should  ever  be  charged  more  duty  than  the 
then  Cape  Tariff,  which  was  9  per  cent,  at  that  time.  That  has  been 
carried  out,  of  course,  ever  since.  The  Customs  Tariff  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union  is  12  per  cent.,  but  because  of  that  clause 
introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes  we  have  to  allow  Rhodesia  only  to  charge 
9  per  cent.,  3  per  cent,  less  than  the  Cape.  Then  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  as 
Mr.  Deakin  has  quoted  already,  in  1887  brought  this  forward,  return- 
ing to  it  again  in  1S94,  at  Ottawa,  and  certainly,  with  -regard  to  that 
objection  to  preference  that  it  might  include  bargaining,  and  might 
also  lead  to  strained  relations  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
various  Colonies,  as  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  there  was  no 
question  that  that  would  be  done,  not  as  a  question  of  any  advantage 
to  the  Colony  itself,  but  as  a  question  of  uniting  together  in  defence, 
which  is  the  most  important  subject,  all  the  portions  of  the  British 
Empire.  Then  also  in  the  Cape  and  South  Africa,  the  practical  car- 
rying out  of  preference  with  the  Mother  Country  was  largely  helped 
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— certainly,  I  might  say  almost,  brought  about — by  Lord  Milner.  Ninth  Day. 
When  I  mention  these  three  names  in  connection  with  preference,  I  lsti9^ay* 

think  South  Africa  perhaps  has  given  what  I  might  call  a  useful   L 

object  lesson  in  a  subject  of  this  kind  which  affects  the  whole  empire,  Preferential 
and  as  far  as  the  leaders  of  political  opinion  in  South  Africa  at  all  Trade, 
events  are  concerned,  it  was  kept  outside  party  politics,  because  I    Jameson  ) 
do  not  think  anyone  could  say  that  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  and 
Lord  Milner  were  on  all  fours  in  domestic  politics  in  South  Africa. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Deakin  has  practically  put  the  whole  case 
before  us.  and  any  one  following  Mr.  Deakin,  especially  as  in  my  case 
I  endorse  every  word  he  has  said,  would  in  attempting  to  elaborate  it 
only  weaken  the  case.  So  ,T  am  not  going  to  attempt  it.  But  I  take 
it  we  are  here  to-day  to  try  and  get  something  from  the  Imperial 
Government.  I  am  not  going  to  split  words  about  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  we  are  making  a  wonderfully  generous  offer  from  the 
Colonies,  and  it  rests  with  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  what  it 
likes.  Of  course,  it  rests  with  the  Imperial  Government  to  do  what 
it  likes.  As  Mr.  Deakin  quoted  from  a  statement  of  the  Premier  of 
Queensland  yesterday,  of  course  there  was  no  question  of  insistence 
on  the  Imperial  Government  or  any  other  Government  adopting  this 
preference  principle,  but  I  think  we  are  all  bound  to  influence  in 
every  possible  way  that  we  can,  not  only  the  Imperial  Government 
but  the  other  Colonies,  to  enter  into  some  preferential  arrangement. 
Therefore  we  are  asking  for  preference  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment— however  small.  I  will  put  in — we  want,  if  possible,  the  principle 
established.  We  who  believe  in  preference  believe  it  will  grow  of  it- 
self. So,  however  small  it  is,  we  will  not  say  we  will  be  satisfied,  but 
we  will  be  thankful.  I  know  the  objection  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
people  is:  "That  is  exactly  the  thing;  we  do  not  want  a  principle 
established ;  we  do  "  not  agree  with  it,  "  To  that  I  say,  let  us  try 
the  experiment,  and  see  whether  it  will  grow  into  a  principle  or  not, 
and  that  might  get  over  the  difficulty. 

Tou,  Lord  Elgin,  told  us,  I  think,  in  your  opening  speech  on  this 
subject,  that  perhaps  we  are  not  all  agreed,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
could  speak  fully  to  each  other  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  come  to 
an  agreement  and  understand  each  other.  Although  it  may  be  pre- 
sumptuous for  someone  from  abroad  to  attempt  to  influence  the  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  I  venture  to  say  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  can,  to  in- 
fluence them,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  considered  presumptuous.  Re- 
membering, as  I  say,  that  we  are  asking  for  something  from  the  Im- 
perial Government.  I  would  say  at  the  same  time,  from  my  view  of 
the  subject,  we  are  not  asking  the  Imperial  Government  to  change 
its  fiscal  policy  at  all.  I  take  it  we  are  all  agreed  that  all  that  we  are 
really  asking  for  is  for  the  Government  to  change  its  methods  with 
regard  to  fiscal  policy,  and  are  not  asking  them  to  change  at  our  bid- 
ding its  fiscal  policy.  I  take  it,  some  60  years  ago  or  more,  when 
Free  Trade  was  established  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  was  avowedly 
put  forward  that  this  was  with  a  view  to  getting  universal  Free 
Trade  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  No. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Well,  I  have  always  understood  so.  Lf  it  was 
not  so,  I  say,  from  our  point  of  view,  our  bringing  forward  preference 
at  present  is  with  the  object  of  getting  universal  Free  Trade  through- 
out the  world.  Then  we  preference  advocates  at  bottom  are  trying 
to  go  for  Free  Trade  by  steps,  not  at  one  jump.  We  do  not  expect, 
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Ninth  Day.  after  the  experience  of  the  last  60  years,  to  carry  out  anything  we 

1Sjg2y    1     are  doing  hy  one  jump.    It  seems  to  me  that  60  years  ago,  when  Free 

 1       Trade  was  established  here,  of  course  England  could  afford  to  do  it. 

Preferential  It  was  the  very  best  thing  she  could  do  at  the  time :  she  was  prac- 

Trade.      tically  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame  at  the  time,  and  wanted  her  raw 

T  _i^r'  >  material  and  food  in  cheap. 
Jameson.)  r 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  It  was  in  her  own  interest. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  It  was  in  her  own  interest.  She  forgot  how 
she  had  built  up  that  position  to  allow  her  to  afford  Free  Trade.  The/ 
last  60  years — we  can  look  back  upon  that  time — perhaps  has  shown 
us  that  she  did  forget  she  was  built  up  as  a  manufacturing  nation  by 
Protection,  by  navigation  laws.  Then  we  can  see  that  during  that  60 
years  other  nations  have  adopted  the  same  method  that  was  suc- 
cesful  in  England.  They  have  caught  up  to  her,  or  many  of  them 
have  actually  caught  up — at  all  events,  they  are  going  to  if  they  have 
not.  It  seems  to  us  if  they  do  catch  up,  and  she  does  not  change  her 
methods,  she  is  handicapped  against  them.  They  have  got  the  handi- 
cap, of  course,  of  Free  Trade  as  practised  in  England,  but  they  have 
not  adopted  it.  Our  idea  is,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  just  now,  that 
having  preferential  trade  throughout  the  Empire,  which  is  ultimately 
an  ideal  but  not  practically  so  at  present,  might  lead  to  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Deakin  said,  the  enormous  fac- 
tor of  the  whole  British  Empire  being  Free  Trade  could  compel  modi- 
fications of  the  fiscal  attitude  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  practically 
compel  Free  Trade  throughout  the  world,  and  the  recognition  of  in- 
dividual effort  everywhere.    That  is  the  general  idea. 

That  being  our  idea  of  what  preference  may  lead  to.  it  is  natural 
that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  influence  the  Imperial  Government 
to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  this  subject.  Already  all  the  Colonies 
see  eye  to  eye  with  each  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  case 
having  been  put  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  all  that  is  left 
for  us  is  to  try,  if  we  can.  that  it  is  not  hopeless  to  get  the  Imperial 
Government  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  us  on  this  subject.  I  know  we  are 
met  at  the  present  time  with  the  answer  at  once:  "The  nation  has 
decided  against  you,  and  of  course  the  Government  must  be  bound  by 
•'  what  the  nation  has  said  at  the  last  election.  "  Even  then  I  do- 
not  feel  hopeless  because  looking  back  to  the  last  14  or  15  years  one 
sees  that  governmental  and  other  opinions  on  this  subject  have  con- 
siderably changed.  I  should  quote  for  instance  that  after  the  1894 
Conference  at  Ottawa,  Lord  Ripon,  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  is- 
sued a  memorandum*  on  that,  giving  a  series  of  objections  why  Mr. 
I  [ofmoyr's  proposal,  as  it  was  brought  forward  at  that  time,  could 
not  be  adopted.  First,  I  think,  he  put  that  the  Colonies  themselves 
could  never  sacrifice  their  revenue  to  give  preference.  Well,  they 
have  all  sacrificed  their  revenue,  so  that  objection  is  gone.  The  next 
point  was  that  any  such  preferential  doctrine  if  it  was  carried  out 
would  interfere  with  existing  British  treaties  with  other  nations,  to 
the  detriment  of  Great  Britain.  T  believe  the  ones  alluded  to  at  that 
time  were  Belgium  and  Germany.  Those  treaties  have  been  de- 
nounced, and  I  believe  with  no  detriment  to  Great  Britain.  The 
third  objection  was  that  possibly  you  might  have  specific  tariffs  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  but  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  carry  it  out  that  it  had  better  be  dropped.    I  think  that 
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was  very  weak,  surely  it  might  be  attempted,  and  you  could  not  say  Ninth  Day. 

specific  tariffs  were  impossible  until  a  commission  had  sat  and  in-  lsti907ay' 

quired  into  the  matter  to  see  whether  they  were  or  not.    It  is  a  much   1 


Trade. 
(Dr. 
Jameson.) 


bigger  thing  with  regard  to  the  Fnited  Kingdom,  but  here  we  have  Preferential 
in  tabulated  form  specific  tariffs  that  are  at  work  now  between  South 
Africa  and  Canada.  Australia,  and  Xew  Zealand  respectively — a 
whole  body  of  them — which  makes  a  considerable  difference  I  am  sure 
in  the  trade  between  those  four  dependencies.  I  may  say  when  we 
were  discussing  in  this  room  the  question  of  a  secretariat  the  other 
day,  I  had  in  my  mind  that  if  we  got  some  very  small  concession 
which  I  am  still  hopeful  of  from  Mr.  Asquith.  one  of  the  first  U9es 
of  that  secretariat  would  be  to  sit  down  and  go  into  the  tariff  ques- 
tion of  the  Fnited  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  That  was  partly  the 
reason  at  that  time  I  was  very  insistent  that  the  secretariat  if  possible 
should  be  composed  of  people  conversant  with  the  various  Colonies 
and  who  would  understand  the  tariffs.  The  last  objection  was  that 
any  idea  of  preference  would  interfere  with  the  natural  channels  of 
trade.  I  have  a  different  idea  of  what  the  natural  channels  of  trade 
should  be  from  what  Lord  Ripon  intended  on  that  occasion,  That 
really  meant  the  most  profitable  channels  of  trade;  but  in  the  last 
few  years  many  words  have  changed  their  significance,  and  I  hope 
we  have  come  to  consider  as  the  natural  channels  of  trade  those  chan- 
nels where  our  kith  and  kin  are  rather  than  the  foreigner. 

J  think  that  shows  there  has  been  considerable  change  in  gov- 
ernmental opinion  in  the  last  14  or  15  years.  Then  in  a  much  more 
recent  period  I  think  we  get  a  good  deal  of  hope  of  a  change  of  opin- 
ion even  amongst  the  present  Government.  We  were  all  very  pleased 
to  see  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Bill  the  other  day  in  connection  with  ship- 
ping, to  make  sure  that  the  foreigner  should  not  have  any  greater  ad- 
vantages with  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements  and  load  line,  and  so 
on.  That  is  all  in  the  direction  of  helping  British  shipping  against 
the  foreigner. 

Then,  in  a  recent  speech  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  at  the  West  Australian  dinner.  I  think  it  was  noticed  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  said  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  two  tariffs  to  make 
arrangements  one  against  the  other,  but  it  is  an  infinitely  easier  thing 
for  two  tariff  states  to  make  an  arrangement  to  help  each  other.  I 
do  not  see  why  with  the  several  Colonies  with  a  tariff  it  should  not 
be  an  infinitely  easy  thing  for  them  to  make  an  arrangement  with 
self-governing  Colonies.  As  to  the  idea  that  the  Government  is 
pledged  not  to  give  any  preference  to  the  Colonies  which  it  does  not 
give  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  wonder  if- the  Government  remembers 
at  the  present  moment  that  the  British  Government — as  represented 
by  those  two  small  protectorates.  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland — is 
giving  preference  to  these  Colonies  that  we  have  made  treaties  with 
which  it  does  not  give  to  foreign  nations.  It  is  actually  giving  pre- 
ference at  the  present  moment,  not  at  our  request,  but  at  the  request 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  Bechuanaland  and  Basutoland. 
which  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Government.  At 
the  request  of  the  Imperial  Government  they  were  included  in  our 
South  African  Customs  Union,  which  gives  a  preference  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  self-governing  Colonies. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  When  was  that  ? 

Dr.  JAMESOX :    At  the  last  Customs  Convention  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  at  Maritzburg,  and  in  the  one  before  also.    I  have  onlv 
5S— 19i 
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1^°Ma)ay'  ^een  t*lree  weeks  *n  England,  but  I  have  received  from  various  asso- 
"  i907?J '  ciations  throughout  England  I  believe  a  little  over  700  resolutions  in 
  favour  of  tariff  reform. 

Preferential 

Trade.  Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  had  hundreds. 

Jameson.)  JAMESON:  I  had  them  counted  the  day  before  yesterday, 

and  it  was  680  then. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  Where  from? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  From  different  parts  of  the  country — from 
England.  A  large  number  of  those  I  am  glad  to  say,  are  from  work- 
ing men's  associations.  As  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  just  now,  and  I 
quite  agree,  this  thing  must  work  slowly,  but  it  is  working  slowly, 
and  the  working  man  is  waking  up  to  it.  When  Mr.  Askwith  inter- 
polated yesterday  while  Mr.  Deakin  was  speaking,  and  asked  him  how 
much  of  their  goods  go  to  Germany,  and  how  much  come  back,  I 
think  the  working  man  would  have  answered  that  question  very  well, 
and  said :  "  Quite  true,  we  could  use  all  that  wool  in  England  " — 
and  that  is  what  the  working  man  is  learning — "  and  we  would  be 
employed  to  manufacture  it.  "  If  you  only  put  a  tariff  against  Ger- 
many, probably  it  would  be  worth  while  for  England  to  buy  all  that 
wool  with  that  tariff  against  it,  and  the  workingman  is,  I  think,  be- 
ginning to  think  a  good  time  would  be  coming  for  him.  I  agree  with 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  none  of  us  would  be  in  favour  of  protection 
which  would  bear  hardly  on  the  working  man  here — an  argument 
frequently  used,  but  if  that  argument  were  carried  out,  and  the 
workman  had  to  pav  a  little  more  for  some  things  he  might  be  better 
off. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  How  is  the  wool  that  goes  to  Germany  to  be 
got  here? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  When  the  manufactured  wool  would  be  cheaper 
within  the  Empire,  which,  as  Mr.  Deakin  said,  was  a  large  factor, 
then  probably  it  would  not  pay  Germany  to  manufacture  quite  so 
much,  and  we  would  have  a  little  more  manufacturing  than  Germany, 
and  therefore  employ  more  people. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  My  question  was  put  with  another  object.  Does 
wool  come  within  the  subject  matter  as  to  which  you  think  preference 
ought  to  be  given? 

Dr.  J AMESON :  As  a  matter  of  fact,  wool  at  present  comes  in 
free. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  know. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  take  it  on  the  secondary  subject  of  manufac- 
ture. Wool  is  a  raw  material,  and  we  do  not  want  to  put  anything 
on  it  but  if  you  do  not  allow  throughout  the  Empire  the  manufac- 
tured article  from  another  country  which  gets  wool  cheap  to  come  in 
on  the  same  terms,  probably  the  British  will  have  the  bigger  market 
and  bigger  demand  for  wool,  and  can  pay  more  for  the  wool. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  You  represent  Cape  Colony,  a  country  which 
exports  no  food  to  this  country,  and  I  am  thinking  in  my  own  mind 
how  we  are  to  give  a  preference  to  South  Africa. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  I  thought  it  might  be  pertinent  to  this  question 
of  wool. 
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Dr.  JAMESOX :  We  are  rather,  in  South  Africa,  in  the  position  Ninth  Day. 
of  doing  a  great  good  and  expecting  to  get  very  little  hack,  but  we  lsti9o;ay' 

expect  to  grow,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  says  sympathetically  just  now,   1 

in  South  Africa.  We  do  expect  to  be  federated.  We  do  expect  to  have  Preferential 
other  things  to  export  besides  the  few  articles  that  we  now  export.    I  e" 
will  name  presently  the  exports.    Even  without  federation,  at  the  Asquith.) 
present  moment  I  have  been  making  arrangements,  while  I  have  been 
in  England,  for  a  very  large  amount  of  maize  to  be  brought  over  to 
this  country  where  we  can  get  a  market.    For  us  it  is  a  very  large 
amount.    I  was  making  arrangements  for  80.000  tons  for  one  season 
from  a  portion  of  Cape  Colony  to  come  here.    In  the  future  we  do 
expect  greatly  to  benefit  from  a  preference  which  now  is  only  benefit- 
ing the  larger  producers. 

Mr.  ASQUITIT:    I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  your  argument,  but 
perhaps  you  will  tell  us  presently  what  the  things  are  you  export. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  My  argument  was  6imply  tp  try  and  influence 
the  Government  as  much  as  I  could.  As  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said,  we 
have  three  Ministers  of  the  British  Goverment  here,  and  I  am  trying 
to  impress  upon  them  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  that  we  are  asking  and 
pressing  all  we  can  to  get  something  from  them  and  as  a  kind  of  in- 
ducement I  was  saying  that  opinion  is  changing  a  little  and  we  hope 
they  will  change  a  little  bit  further  forward  in  the  next  two  days; 
and  then  it  will  give  us  a  beginning  on  this  preferential  question. 

With  regard  to  South  Africa,  we  certainly  cannot  get  much  bene- 
fit at  the  present  moment.  There  are  some  things  we  can  get  benefit 
from.  The  two  main  things  are  wine  and  tobacco.  You  say  that  is 
so  small  it  does  not  matter,  but  take  the  wine  alone;  supposing  we 
return  to  the  old  conditions  before  1862,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
benefit  to  South  Africa.  In  1S62  the  United  Kingdom  were  estab- 
lishing Free  Trade,  and  at  the  same  time  wanted  a  market  for  their 
goods,  and  so  they  reduced  the  tariff  on  French  wines  to  the  level  of 
the  Cape  wines.  The  French  wines  were  better  then.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  now.   We  think  we  are  going  to  produce  as  good  wines. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  are  going  to. 

Dr.  J AMESOX :  I  think  we  do  now,  but  we  are  going  to  do  better. 
At  that  time  the  tariff  came  down.  For  a  little  Colony  like  the  Cape 
at  that  time,  50  years  ago,  to  get  130,000/.  a  year  for  its  wine  was  a 
very  considerable  item,  but  it  came  down  to  2s.  9d.  on  French  wines, 
which  was  the  duty  on  Cape  wine  at  the  time,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
was  down  to  80.000Z. ;  at  present  it  is  nothing  at  all.  We  have  de- 
veloped enormously  since  that,  and  are  producing  infinitely  better 
wine,  and  if  we  get  a  preference  on  Cape  wine  it  would  give  an 
enormous  impetus  to  one  of  our  most  important  interests  in  Cape 
Colony.  I  may  say,  when  I  came  into  office  at  the  Cape,  I  sent*a  long 
and  elaborate  memorandum  to  the  then  Government,  and  they  gave 
me  the  usual  sympathy,  but  they  gave  me  nothing  else.  We  know 
Governments  are  not  all  the  same,  and  we  still  hope  that  because  the 
former  Government  refused  it  that  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
Government  should,  and  we  may  get  something. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Do  you  know  any  British  Government  which 
gives  a  preference  to  any  form  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  We  give  it  to  South  Africa. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  do  not  know  about  that.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
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NlstthMariy  ^°eS  DOt'  J^ustra^a  *s  not  suPP°sed  to,  and  South  Africa  does  not,  so 
190"!       'h^s  's  an  entirely  new  departure  in  preference  referring:  to  alcohol. 


Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  We  do  not. 


Preferential 

Trade.  Dr.  JAMESON :  In  South  Africa  we  give  a  certain  amount  of 

(Mr.  preference.  We  charge  your  whisky  from  here  21s.,  and  an  excise  on 
Asquith.)    our  own  article  of  only  6s.    We  are  quite  prepared  to  modify  that. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  is  giving  a  preference  to  yourself. 
Dr.  JAMESON :  Exactly.   Ton  generally  begin  at  home  and  then 
extend  to  others  afterwards. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  think  in  our  treaty  with  you  we  do  give  a  pre- 
ference to  alcohol. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  We  do,  I  think,  in  reference  to  wines. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  As  between  yourselves? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  with  South  Africa;  not  spirits  but 
wine. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Canada  gives  a  preference  on  wine  also,  I  think. 
Sir  FREDERICK  BORDEN :  Xo. 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  For  brandy  the  ordinary  rate  of  duty  in  Aus- 
tralia is  14s.  per  gallon,  and  the  rate  to  colonies  under  the  South 
African  Customs  Union  is  10s.  3d.  to  13s.  per  gallon.  I  believe  the 
proposition  before  the  Conference  is — I  know  it  is  the  proposition  of 
Canada — that  we  give,  irrespective  of  the  United  Kingdom  giving 
anything  at  all,  a  certain  preference,  but  when  the  United  Kingdom 
reciprocates,  then  we  are  all  prepared  to  come  forward  and  give  more. 
Paragraph  2  of  the  Cape  Resolution  is  "  The  Conference,  while  ad- 
"  hering  to  the  principle  of  preferential  treatment  of  the  products 
"  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  desires  to  impress  upon 
"  His  Majesty's  Government  the  opinion  that  the  continuance  of  such 
"  preferential  treatment  to  the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  Great 
"  Britian  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  granting  of  some  reciprocal 
"  privileges  to  British  Colonies."  I  wish  to  say  at  once,  and  em- 
phatically, that  there  is  no  question  of  a  threat  there  at  all.  What 
we  are  doing  is  giving  a  warning  from  our  own  experience.  T  am 
giving  my  experience  that  I  have  had  at  the  Cape  that  the  majority 
as  evidenced  by  the  Customs  Union,  are  in  favour  of  preference.  I 
know  that  in  my  Cape  Parliament  there  is  a  minority  who  were  not 
in  favour  of  it,  and  in  fact  spoke  against  it.  but  at  the  same  time 
that  minority  brought  forward  an  amendment  saying  that  no  pre- 
ference should  be  given  unless  there  was  reciprocity.  Therefore.  I 
am  justified  in  saying  that  the  whole  Colony,  with  any  reciprocity 
whatever  from  the  United  Kingdom,  would  be  unanimously  in 
favour  of  preference. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  We  have  the  same  minority. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  only  wanted  to  emphasise  that  it  was  not  a 
threat  at  all,  but  only  that  we  might  not  bp  able  to  bold  things  to- 
gether, that  the  minority  might  become  a  majority  later  on,  and  we, 
who  believe  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  links  between  the 
various  portions  of  the  Kmpire,  are  very  anxious  to  say  that  our 
various  Colonies  are  absolutely  in  favour  of  preference  if  we  have  a 
reciprocity,  however  small.  I  was  alarmed,  it'  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier 
will  allow  me  to  say  so,  to  see  that  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  there 
is  an  intermediate  tariff  proposed.     1  suppose  that  means  there  is  a 
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preferential  tariff  and  a  minimum.  .1  suppose  the  probability  is  Ninth  Day. 
■with  that  intermediate  tariff  the  minimum  would  be  aceepted  and  the     1  90~ay' 

preference  would  probably  go  to  other  nations,  or  nations  within  the   '- 

Empire.    Preference.  I  presume,  would  remain,  but  suppose  a  treaty  Preferential 
at  the  intermediate  tariff  was  made,  say,  with  the  United  States  for  ^t^* 
a  term  of  years.  Jameson.) 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Do  you  think  there  is  any  proba- 
bility of  that  ? 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  I  do  not  know  at  all.  but  supposing  it  was  with 
France.  Germany,  Italy,  or  anywhere.  Supposing  a  treaty  was  made 
on  an  intermediate  tariff,  and  supposing  the  Imperial  Government 
gave  a  preference  to  Canada,  then  Canada  probably  would  carry  out 
further  preference  to  Great  Britain,  but  that  further  preference 
would  surely  be  bound  by  this  intermediate  tariff,  because  this  inter- 
mediate tariff.  I  suppose,  would  be  made  on  the  present  preference  to 
Great  Britain.  So  really  the  further  preference  would  be  minimised. 
The  point  is  when  once  you  begin  to  make  treaties  outside  there  is 
no  saying  how  far  they  go.  When  you  once  get  commercial  treaties 
and  commercial  sympathy,  we  generally  find  political  sympathy  fol- 
lows. That  is  the  last  and  the  strongest  argument.  We  hope  the 
Imperial  Government  will  see  their  way  to  help  us  in  an  experiment, 
at  all  events,  of  the  smallest  reciprocal  preference  to  the  various 
portions  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Is  wine  the  only  thing  you  mention? 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Tobaco.  ,1  might  mention,  too,  and  sugar. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  What  about  tobacco? 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  I  believe  your  duty  on  tobacco  is  3s.  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Certainly  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  us  if  we  had  a 
shilling  preference  on  that,  because  in  the  Cape  Colony  we  grow  a 
very  large  amount  of  tobacco.  In  the  Transvaal,  proportionately, 
they  grow  still  more  and  better.  In  Rhodesia,  I  believe,  they  are 
going  to  grow  still  more,  and  still  better  than  even  the  Transvaal, 
because  the  land  in  Rhodesia  has  been  proved  up  to  now  to  be 
extremely  good  land  for  the  growing  of  the  highest  class  of  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  tobacco.  Supposing  we  get  one  shilling  relief,  I  dare- 
say the  shilling  would  come  off  the  excise  in  Ireland,  and  we  would 
have  all  the  Irish  portion  of  the  Government  to  help  us  with  that. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  They  are  just  starting  a  tobacco  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  there  is  a  Bill  to  remove  the  prohibition  on  cultivation 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  It  does  not  come  into  force  for  a  long  time? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Next  year. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  A  rebate  of  one  shilling.  I  think  the  Irish  would 
pay  2s.  and  the  ordinary  people  3s.,  or  an  excise  of  2s.,  against  the 
other  excise  of  3s. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  applies  only  to  what  is  a  mere  experiment. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :   That  is  all  we  want. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  We  only  want  the  experiment. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Xo,  this  is  an  experiment  conducted  over  100 
acres. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  But  the  experiment  is  on  the  basis  of  a  2s.  duty 
instead  of  a  3s.  duty. 
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Ninth  Day.      Mr.  ASQUITH:  As  I  say,  it  is  only  extended  to  100  acres  of 
1St190*7ar'  land. 

Preferential      Dr-  SMABTT:  But  on  the  basis  of  a  2s.  duty  instead  of  a  3s. 
Trade.  duty. 

Smartt  ~^"r'  ASQUITH :  We  might  as  well  not  have  imposed  any  duty  at 

mar  '  all.  Practically  the  duty  did  not  enter  into  it  at  all,  but  it  was 
simply  to  see  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  tobacco 
could  be  grown  in  Ireland,  and  over  those  100  acres  we  allowed  them 
to  experiment  practically  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  SMAETT :  But  I  understood  that  the  duty  collected  by  the 
State  or  Excise  on  the  product,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  collected 
at  2s.,  or  a  rebate  of  Is.  will  be  given. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  On  that  100  acres— nothing  else. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  But  on  that  100  acres? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Yes. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  is  practically  a  rebate. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  It  might  have  been  made  duty  free.  It  was  a 
mere  experiment  to  see  whether  tobacco  could  be  grown  in  Ireland, 
and  we  allowed  them  to  have  100  acres  for  the  purpose,  but  that  is 
not  going  to  regulate  the  future  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ireland.  When 
they  grow  tobacco  on  a  practical  scale  they  will  pay  strictly  the  same 
as  other  people.    There  is  no  preference  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  have  not  very 
much  to  say.  as  I  think  the  ground  has  been  very  well  covered  by  the 
previous  speakers  as  regards  the  Colonial  view,  and  the  points  that 
have  been  adduced  by  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  have  fairly 
stated  the  position. 

I  only  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  arguments  adduced  by 
Mr.  Deakin  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  things  as  regards  our 
opponents  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  While  England  and  the 
Colonies  have  in  the  past  been  giving  equal  treatment,  these  nations 
have  built  around  them  impregnable  tariff  walls,  and  thus  enjoyed 
free  trade  in  a  double  condition — having  the  whole  of  their  popula- 
tion and  also  the  population  of  England  and  of  India  for  their  trade, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  must  give  our  competitors  an  enor- 
mous advantage.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  has  been  found  to  be 
unquestionally  accurate  it  is  that  in  modern  methods  the  great 
volume  of  production  is  the  cheapest  method  for  such  production. 
Having  those  large  markets,  our  competitors  must  to  that  extent  have 
a  far  greater  advantage  as  against  our  limited  population  represented 
by  these  islands  and  the  other  countries  that  happen  to  be  within 
our  control  or  purview  here. 

J  wish  to  point  out  also  that  this  is  going  on  in  a  more  insidious 
and  perhaps  more  mischievous  way  against  us  all  than  is  at  present 
realised.  Your  competitors  are  to-day  dealing  with  raw  materials  at 
the  fountain  heads,  and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  they  are 
diverting  from  you  here  those  raw  materials  for  their  own  ends  to 
work  them  up,  and  in  working  them  up  to  pay  their  own  people  the 
wages  for  the  manufactured  articles  which  will  eventually  come  dir- 
ectly into  competition  with  you  here  and  also  in  the  Colonies.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large  amount  of  wool  has  been  diverted 
from  Australia  directly  to  your  strongest  competitors.  This  is  going 
on  in  South  Africa.    Mr.  Asquith  pointedly  asked  my  colleague,  Dr. 
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Jameson,  how  this  was  affecting  the  position  of  preference.  By  Xinth  Day. 
subsidies  as  regards  steamers,  by  rebates  on  State  railways  in  those  ^looJ87, 

countries,  force  is  being  employed  against  you  to  direct  that  raw   1 

material  from  your  manufactures  here.  That  is  having  a  very  serious  Preferential 
effect  as  regards  your  getting  that  commodity  in  sufficient  quantities  /j^1^*  jj 
to  keep  you  going  as  against  that  competition.  I  do  hope  that  in  Moor!) 
talking  over  preference  we  are  not  going  to  limit  it  only  to  tariff 
reform,  but  we  are  going  to  embrace  all  the  different  links  that  con- 
nect us  in  our  industrial  progress  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
such  methods.  The  cheapening  of  your  shipping  freights,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  is  a  very  great  advantage.  The 
rapidity  by  which  the  intercommunication  is  to  be  brought  about 
is  not  to  be  calculated,  but  on  the  top  of  all  that,  if  we  are  to  have 
these  railway  rates  so  adjusted  as  to  further  give  the  advantage  to 
those  who  are  competing  against  you,  you  have  to  be  very  much  alive 
to  see  how  far  such  insidious  methods  are  leading  you  and  your 
industries  to  a  very  serious  position.  We  realise  it  in  South  Africa, 
because  we  have  had  there,  and  we  unfortunately  have  now,  a  tre- 
mendous trouble  as  regards  these  railway  rates,  and  they  have  just  as 
important  a  bearing  on  the  whole  problem  as  the  shipping  rates  and 
other  elements  that  lead  to  the  progress  of  our  industries. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  shipping  people  in  South 
Africa  this  condition  of  things,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  at  this  Conference.  It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
amount  of  advantage  is  being  given  to  some  of  your  competitors 
in  this  direction.  I  am  unable  to  give  you  in  any  way  the  slightest 
indication  as  to  that,  but  surely  with  your  means  of  getting  infor- 
mation you  should  be  alive  to  this  condition  of  things.  We,  in  South 
Africa,  I  am  also  informed,  are  likely  to  have  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful lines  of  steamers  operating  in  these  markets.  This  is  a  recent 
development,  and  it  is  going  to  have  under  present  circumstances,  I 
believe,  a  very  profound  effect  as  regards  the  trade  conditions  of  that 
country. 

When  we  talk  of  preference  I  wish  all  the  different  elements  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  wher- 
ever we  can  assist  each  other  by  that  means  we  are  going  to  promote 
to  that  extent  our  mutural  interests.  Perhaps  it  is  rather  impudent 
of  me  to  say  that  I  am  neither  a  Free  Trader  nor  a  Protectionist. 
I  think  these  past  shibboleths  have  been  perhaps  mischievous  in 
crystallising  us  to  one  or  other  set  of  ideas.  I  believe  in  a  discrim- 
inating scientific  tariff  which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  our  interests 
to  the  utmost  without  committing  ourselves  either  to  one  or  the 
other  policy.  We  in  South  Africa  have  as  many  articles  on  our  free 
list  as  we  have  on  our  protected  one.  That  tariff,  although  it  is  not 
a  perfect  tariff — and  we  can  never  hope  to  have  a  perfect  tariff,  be- 
cause a  tariff,  like  a  growing  tree,  is  ever  throwing  out  fresh  branches 
and  ever  having  fresh  requirements  to  adjust  itself  to  a  growing  in- 
dustry— I  say  we  must  always  be  adjusting  and  re-adjusting  our  tariff 
to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  our  various  industries,  but  we  do 
have  on  that  list  a  number  of  lines  free,  as  many  as  are  protected. 
These  are  made  free  to  promote  our  various  industries.  You  here 
have  lost  many  of  your  industries,  I  have  been  informed.  I  may  have 
perhaps  the  impudence  to  say  that  it  was  because  of  your  Free  Trade 
policy. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  What  industries  have  we  lost? 
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Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  think  glass. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  we  have  not  lost  it  at  all. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  There  is  not  much  left. 


Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Sugar  refinery:  silk. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No;    I  had  a  deputation  of  silk  manu- 


facturers before  me  last  week,  and  one  of  them  protested  most 
strongly  against  the  idea  that  it  was  a  dying  industry. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:    Clock-making  is  another. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  had  a  deputation  from  them,  also,  not 
long  ago. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  They  still  exist  in  a  languishing  condition. 
However,  if  in  these  cases  you  had  some  kind  of  protection  for  these 
lines,  which  would  not  after  all  have  increased  the  cost  of  living  to 
your  people,  but  would  on  the  other  hand  have  found  employment  for 
them — I  say,  had  that  been  the  case  then  to  that  extent,  if  your  in- 
dustries suffered  at  all — and  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  show  it 
very  strongly  in  his  campaign  

Mr.  ASQUITH :  .1  do  not  quite  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Nor  did  the  nation  quite  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  say,  had  they  suffered  then  to  that  extent, 
it  might  have  been  remedied  by  giving  relief  in  those  directions. 

You  have  already  a  tariff  on  wine,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tea.  You 
are  taxing  your  people.  I  will  take  tobacco  as  one  line,  and  we  ask 
you  to  give  relief  to  your  people  to  the  extent  of  giving  us  preference 
on  that  tariff,  say,  on  tobacco.  You  would  be  helping  us  to  build 
up  a  new  industry  in  South  Africa  which  is  a  very  promising  one, 
and  from  which  I  believe  you  can  get  supplies  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  doing  your  people  a  benefit  by 
reducing  taxation  in  their  favour,  which  I  believe  is  in  the  direction 
of  your  Free  Trade  policy. 

However,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  objections  you  can 
have  to  making  an  experiment  in  that  direction  as  regards  your  own 
Colonies,  and  in  the  interests  of  your  own  consumers  by  reducing 
taxation.  If  nothing  comes  of  this  at  all  the  discussion  we  have  had 
herr  is  going  t<<  ho  of  value  to  us  nil,  inasmuch  as  ii  is  going  to  make 
us  all  think,  and  having  got  the  people  of  these  different  Colonies  to 
think  over  these  largo  questions,  and  the  people  of  these  islands  to 
think  over  these  questions,  having  got  to  that  condition,  I  say  it  will 
do  good,  inasmuch  as  it  will  bring  before  us  all  the  chance  of  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  we  hope  for,  or  of  England  being  able  to  prove 
to  her  Colonies  that  they  are  asking  for  an  impossible  concession. 
The  movement  has  grown,  and,  I  believe,  is  growing.  Certainly  with 
us  it  lias  grown  in  South  Africa,  and  we  to-day  are  giving  preference 
to  you  here.  There  is  a  large  section  of  our  people  who  are  still 
more  or  less  not  heartily  with  us,  but  I  believe  the  majority  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  continuing  a  preference  to  the  Motherland 
without  price  or  without  terms.  We  also  have  given  reciprocity  to 
our  sister  States.  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  and  I  think 
South  Africa  to-day  is  really  in  the  forefront  of  the  movement. 

CHAIRMAN":  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  finish  this  discussion 
to-day.  and  ns  we  have  reached  the  hour  of  adjournment  I  suppose 
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it  would  be  convenient  now  to  adjourn.  May  I  make  one  observation  ?  Ninth  Day 
I  thought  we  had  two  more  days  this  week,  but  I  find  that  some  '^go;"7' 

members  of  the  Conference  have  engagements  on  Saturday,  and   

therefore  to-morrow  is  our  only  day.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  Preferential 
we  should  finish  this  subject  now  before  the  Conference  this  week,  if 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  suggest  that  we  might  meet,  there- 
fore, at  half-past  ten  to-morrow  morning,  and  perhaps  it  might  even 
be  possible  to  have  in  reserve  a  sitting  in  the  afternoon,  if  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  eoidd  manage  to  attend. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  I  could  be  here.  Does  Mr.  Deakin 
propose  opening  on  the  question  of  treaties,  or  does  he  propose  to 
leave  it  for  separate  treatment  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  was  suggested  at  the  beginning  that  we  should 
leave  that  for  separate  treatment.    It  is  an  independent  question. 

CHA.IRMAX:  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  have  one  more  word,  and  that  is,  that  as 
regards  the  freights  on  steamers  with  respect  to  goods  and  other  com- 
modities, my  argument  would  be  just  as  strong  in  the  direction  of 
passenger  fares.  Here,  by  mutual  work  and  mutual  assistance,  I 
think  we  can  do  a  vast  amount  of  good,  not  only  to  you  but  to  the 
Colonies,  by  so  adjusting  these  passenger  fares  as  to  direct  the  emi- 
gration from  these  islands  to  the  various  Colonies  under  the  flag.  It 
should  be  as  easy,  though  not  quite  so  cheap,  certainly,  to  convey 
people  from  these  shores  to  these  different  possessions  as  for  people 
to  go  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Colonial  Governments,  together  with  the 
Imperial  Government,  in  connection  with  the  shipping  that  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  all  our  interests.  I  do  hope  that  this  ques- 
tion will  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  your  secretariat  is  established, 
so  that  they  may  take  the  matter  up  and  focus  it  before  public 
opinion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE R :  I  do  not  understand  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  different  treatment  with  regard  to  the  question  of  treaties, 
which  seems  to  be  absolutely  germane  to  this  question. 

CHAIRMAN:  Only  that  it  falls  to  the  Board  of  Trade  rather 
than  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  deal  with. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  mean  so  far  as  the  discussion  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  undoubtedly  bound  up  with  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  issue,  but  it  was  suggested  by  the  Chairman  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  deal  with  the  purely  fiscal  question  first,  and  then 
take  the  argument  as  to  the  treaties. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  But  it  seems  to  me  it  could  not  be 
separated.  I  understood  we  were  to  hear  Mr.  Asquith  first,  and  then 
Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  purely  the  Australian  proposal  with 
regard  to  British  ships  and  white  labour  that  interferes  with  treaties, 
but  I  rather  gathered  from  Mr.  Deakin's  speech  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  an  essential  part  of  his  proposals. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Not  to  that  particular  proposal,  but  I  regard  it  as 
important  to  have  our  relation  to  all  treaties  determined,  and  wish 
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Ninth  Day.  to  submit  the  considerations  which  have  led  my  colleague,  the  At- 
lst190-ay'    torney-General,  to  contend  that  we  are  at  present  bound  by  any  of 
  the  treaties  referred  to. 

PrXrade!'al  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  a  very  serious  proposition. 

(Mr.  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  It  is  difficult  to  establish,  but  at  the 

Deakin.)    same  time  there  is  no  question  that  it  is  of  more  importance  to  hear 
that  than  to  hear  the  condition  of  the  treaties. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  think  it  interferes  at  all  with 
Canada,  but  it  does  interfere  with  the  Australian  proposals  very 
seriously. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  But  it  is  germane  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  we  are  discussing  it  now.  I  do  not  know  where  such  pro- 
posals would  land  us. 

Mr.  DEAEJN:  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  intermingle  the  argu- 
ment about  treaties  with  that  upon  fiscal  proposals.  The  intention 
was  to  separate  the  arguments,  and  leave  Treaty  powers  last. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH:  I  should  hope  we  might  conclude  what  you  call 
the  general  fiscal  argument  by  lunch  time  to-morrow. 

CHAIRMAN:  And  then  go  on  with  the  rest  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH:  Sir  William  Lyne  wishes  to  say  something. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  He  will  look  at  what  I  have  said,  so  as  not  to 
repeat  anything. 

Mr.  ASQUTTH:  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay  wishes  to  say  something,  and 
he  represents  India. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Not  in  the  sense  in  which  we  represent  our 
countries.    He  represents  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  He  speaks  for  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
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TENTH  DAY.  Tenth  Day. 

2nd  May, 

Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street. 
Thursday,  2nd  May  1907. 

Present: 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurler,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B..  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  R.  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 

Newfoundland. 
The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 

Transvaal. 

Mr.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G., 

Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

The  Right  Honourable  John  Morley,  O.M..  M.P..  Secretary  of 
State  for  India. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
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Mr.  W.  Runciman,  M.P..  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Kearley,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

Sir  E.  W.  Hamilton,  G.C.B.,  K.C.V.O.,  Permanent  Financial 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commer- 
cial, Statistical,  and  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Holderness,  C.S.I.,  of  the  India  Office. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G..  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  may  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
agenda  for  next  week.  I  understand  that  we  cannot  sit  again  after 
to-day  this  week,  so  that  we  have  to  consider  what  days  are  available 
to  finish  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  as  I  understand  we  must, 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  next  week.  There  are  two  adjourned 
discussions;  one  Naval  Defence,  and  the  other  Naturalization. 
With  regard  to  Naval  Defence,  I  understand  from  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  he  has  had  a  discussion  with  various  members  of 
the  Conference,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear  whether  they 
wish  to  submit  to  him  further  proposals  before  the  matter  comes  be- 
fore the  Conference  again.  He  suggested  that  we  might  take  this 
question  on  Wednesday. 

With  regard  to  Naturalization,  I  understood  when  we  adjourned 
that  some  members  of  the  Conference  wished  to  put  on  record  their 
views  with  regard  to  that  subject,  but  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any 
intention  of  taking  any  definite  decision  on  the  matter  at  these  meet- 
ings. Therefore  that  subject  might  be  taken  if  it  suited  the  Home 
Secretary  (which  I  will  ascertain)  either  on  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  will  not  take  very  long  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  wishes  to  speak  upon 

it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  have  very  few  words  to  say  upon  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  there  are  certain  other  questions  mentioned 
on  the  agenda  paper  with  regard  to  patents,  trade  statistics,  company 
law,  the  metric  system  and  reciprocity  of  treaties,  all  of  which  I 
think  would  not  take  any  great  length  of  time,  and  some  of  them  at 
any  rate  fall  to  be  dealt  with,  under  the  new  procedure  of  our 
organisation,  hv  action  subsequent  to  the  Conference.  I  suppose 
the  Conference  would  wish,  on  all  of  these  questions,  to  have  oppor- 
tunity of  recording  an  opinion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    N         "t'  these  questions  seem  very 

contentious. 

CHAIRMAN:  None,  so  far  as  T  know. 

Sir  .TOSKl'II  WARD:  I  suggest  you  might  group  those  matters 
together.  The  question  regarding  the  metric  System,  in  view  of  the 
interview  we  had  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  should 
think  could  be  disposed  of  in  10  minutes;  and  we  might,  if  they 
are  all  grouped  together,  finish  all  these  questions  in  one  morning. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  There  are  one  or  two  matters  J  asked  for  infor-  Tenth  Day. 
mation  about  as  to  the  commercial  treaties  which  have  been  con-  "^go?*7, 
eluded. 


CHAIRMAN:  That  point  comes  really  subsequent  to  this  dis-  '^'ward6?*1 
cussion.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  prepared  for  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Then  there  is  the  question  which  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  Secretariat,  but  was  started  independently  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  possible  exchange  of  officials  between  the 
Colonial  Office  and  the  several  departments  of  the  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN:  That  also  we  have  on  the  list.  But  I  wanted  to 
ascertain  from  the  members  of  the  Conference  what  days  next  week 
are  at  our  disposal. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  we 
are  ready  every  day. 

CHAIRMAN  :  Up  to  Thursday. 

Mr.  DEAKJN :  And  further  if  necessary. 

CHAIRMAN :  Some  of  the  members  are  going  to  leave  on 
Thursday. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  due  in  Edinburgh  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  we  probably  can  arrange  for  the  first 
four  days  of  next  week  to  exhaust  the  matters  still  left  to  be  dis- 
cussed. At  any  rate  I  will  arrange  on  that  footing  that  we  will  take 
either  Naturalization  or  other  subjects  on  Monday,  and  some  of  the 
other  subjects  on  Tuesday,  and  the  Admiralty  subject  on  Wednes- 
day. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Then  we  sit  on  Monday.  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes.  Perhaps,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  not  yet  arrived  we  might  hear  the  representative  of  India, 
if  the  Conference  have  no  objection. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

Sir  JAMES  MAC'KAY:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen.  Ever  since  Preferential 
the  proposal  that  Great  Britain  should  impose  a  general  import  tariff  Trade, 
and  should  admit  without  taxation,  or  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  im- 
ports from  British  Dominions  so  as  to  establish  what  has  come  to  be 
described  as  "  Preference,"  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  with  which  this  country  carries  on  a  very  large 
and  important  trade,  have  given  the  subject  serious  and  constant 
consideration.  As  in  duty  bound,  they  have  looked  at  the  question 
from  an  Indian  point  of  view ;  but  they  have  considered  it  no  less 
from  a  wider  and  Imperial  aspect.  The  interests  of  India  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the  interests,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
also  with  those  of  His  Majesty's  other  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  most  of  the  over-sea  Dominions,  owing  to  the  intri- 
cate and  inter-dependent  web  of  commerce,  are  equally  bound  up 
with  the  prosperity  and  interests  of  India.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  those  responsible  for  the  Government  of  India  that  they 
should  find  themselves  at  variance  on  this  most  important  question 
with  the  distinguished  statesmen  who  represent  Canada,  Australia, 
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Tenth  Day.  Jfew  Zealand,  and  South  Africa,  and  who  have  stated  their  case,  if 
2nl|9Q-.ay'    I  may  say  so,  with  an  earnestness  and  an  eloquence  befitting  that  high 

  patriotism  and  love  of  country  which  inspire  their  proposals. 

PrTradeha'  lender  the  existing  fiscal  system,  India  enjoys  a  highly  advanta- 
,o-  T_m„  geous  position.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  India 
Mackay.)  securing  a  stable  rate  of  exchange,  a  measure  initiated  by  Lord 
Lansdowne's  Government  in  1S93,  and  brought  to  fruition  by  you, 
my  Lord,  during  your  term  of  office  as  Viceroy,  the  finances  of 
India  have  been  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  The  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  have  been  prosperous  and  flourishing,  and  have 
been  fully  equal  to  the  strain  of  providing  the  means  of  remitting 
the  large  amount  annually  required  to  discharge  both  her  public  and 
private  sterling  obligations.  There  is  no  sign  that  this  prosperity 
is  insecure,  nor  is  any  important  trade  or  industry  seriously  men- 
aced by  the  restrictive  tariffs  of  foreign  countries. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  external  trade  of  India  can  be  shown  by 
a  few  figures.  .In  1896-97  the  total  value  of  the  sea-borne  trade 
(merchandise  and  treasure)  was  132,000,000/.  In  1905-6  it  was 
214,000.000/.  sterling.  This  is  an  increase  of  66  per  cent,  in  10 
years.  Taking  merchandise  only,  in  1896-97  the  imports  were  47,- 
000,000/.  sterling,  and  exports  66,000.000/.  In  1905-6  the  imports 
were  69,000,000/.  and  the  exports  105,000.000/.  sterling.-  Thus  im- 
ports increased  by  4  per  cent,  and  exports  by  60  per  cent,  in  10 
years.  A  very  good  share  in  the  increased  trade  of  India  has  been 
enjoyed  by  this  country.  The  value  of  British  imports  into  India  in 
that  period  has  increased  by  nearly  40  per  cent.  They  still  repre- 
sent 66  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  India.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  the  Indian  figures  is  the  growth  of  the  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Some  of  the  best  customers  of  India  are  the  protected  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Without  the  markets  which  they  supply,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  India  could  dispose  of  the  particular  commodities 
which  she  is  able  to  produce. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Eaw  materials? 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  Mostly.  Further  particulars  on  this 
point  are  given  in  the  India  Office  Memorandum  on  "  Preferential 
Tariffs  in  their  application  to  India,"  which  is  being  submitted  to  the 
Conference.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  clear  that  the  interests  of 
India  call  for  no  change  in  the  direction  under  discussion.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  any  change  materially  affecting  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  Indian  trade  might  be  fraught  with  danger.  The 
maintenance  of  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge her  sterling  obligations  is  an  essential  requirement  for  India. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  small  importance  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
India  in  British  markets,  and  her  ability  to  discharge  her  sterling 
obligations,  are  largely  dependent  on  her  trade  with  foreign  coun-- 
tries.  This  is  brought  out  in  an  analysis  of  the  import  and  export 
figures,  which  shows  that,  while  the  British  Empire  sells  to  India 
goods  to  the  value  of  50,000,000/.  sterling,  it  buys  from  India  goods 
to  the  value  of  29J  millions  only,  and  that,  while  foreign  countries 
sell  to  India  only  18,000,000/.  sterling  worth  of  goods,  they  buy  from 
India  goods  to  the  value  of  no  less  than  66,000,000/.  sterling.  It  is 
obviously,  gentlemen,  the  interest  of  .India  to  retain  the  goodwill  of 
our  foreign  customers. 

The  risk  of  damage  to  Indian  trade  from  retaliation  by  foreign 
countries  cannot  be  regarded  as  imaginary,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  a  large  proportion  of  Indian  exports  consists  of  raw  materials  Tenth  Day. 

useful  to  these  countries  in  their  industries.    It  has  indeed  been  sug-  2njg^ay' 

gested  that  India  is  in  a  strong  defensive  position,  as  in  the  event   _1 


of  a  war  of  tariffs  she  could  resort  to  a  discriminating  export  duty  Preferential 
on  certain  classes  of  raw  material.  But  apart  from  the  economic  Trade, 
objections  to  which  such  duties  are  open,  especially  as  a  feature  in  a  (|jackay  J8 
scheme  of  preferential  tariffs  primarily  designed  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  exports,  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  duties  so  that  they  should  operate  by  way  of  penalty 
against  a  particular  country,  would  be  insuperable.  For  the  country 
thus  penalised  might  obtain  its  supplies  through  the  medium  of 
British  or  of  other  foreign  ports,  instead  of  direct  from  India,  and 
it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  duties  in  this  man" 
ner.  Besides,  it  is  not  clear  that  India  enjoys  an  effective  monopoly 
in  any  large  number  of  articles  that  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
foreign  industries.  Even  with  regard  to  certain  articles  that  are 
essential  to  the  existence  of  foreign  industries — even  with  regard  to 
certain  articles,  such  as  raw  jute,  oilseed,  lac,  teak  wood,  myro-bal- 
sams,  and  mohair,  in  respect  of  which  it  might  be  said  that  such  a 
monopoly  exists,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  price  produced  by  an  export  tariff  might  lead,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  production  of  those  articles  in  other  countries,  to  the 
discovery  of  substitutes  for  them,  or  to  a  lessened  demand.  In  any 
of  those  eventualities,  the  export  trade  of  India  would  be  seriously 
affected. 

On  the  question  as  to  whether  India  would  avoid  risk  by  remain- 
ing outside  preferential  arrangements  adopted  for  the  rest  of  the 
British  Empire,  it  might  be  urged  on  the  one  hand  that  foreign  coun- 
tries would  recognize  the  attitude  of  India,  and  in  the  case  of  adopt- 
ing measures  of  retaliation  against  the  British  Empire  would  ex- 
empt articles  of  Indian  export  from  their  scope.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  said  that  India  could  not  be  certain  of  obtaining  such  an 
exemption,  inasmuch  as  foreign  countries  might  impose  retaliating 
duties  on  Indian  articles — and  Mr.  Deakin  gave  us  an  example  of 
this  the  other  day — with  the  object  of  attacking  Great  Britain  by 
injuring  Indian  trade.  Furthermore,  if  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  India  might  be  held  to  have  iorfeited  any  right  to  be  sup- 
ported against  attacks  made  on  her  trade;  whereas  an  essential  con- 
dition of  any  general  preferential  scheme  would  doubtless  be  that 
the  Empire  would  act  as  a  united  whole  in  any  tariff  war.  and  that 
any  one  member  who  might  be  attacked  would  be  entitled  to  support 
from  all  the  other  members.  That,  I  take  it.  gentlemen,  is  your  idea. 
Mr.  Deakin  has  referred  to  an  incident  which  occurred  with  France 
a  few  years  ago  in  regard  to  Indian  coffee,  and  to  another  which  oc- 
curred a  little  later  with  Eussia  in  regard  to  .Indian  tea.  The  facts 
are  as  follows : — France  had  a  fiscal  dispute  with  Brazil.  To  put 
pressure  on  Brazil  a  double  scale  of  duty  on  coffee,  and  some  other 
kinds  of  Colonial  produce,  was  introduced  into  the  French  tariff,  and 
the  higher  scale  was  made  applicable  to  countries  which  were  not 
specially  admitted  to  the  lower  scale.  Indian  coffee  imported  into 
France  thus,  quite  incidentally,  became  subject  to  a  higher  duty.  We 
ascertained  that  France  had  no  grievance  whatever  against  India, 
and  did  not  desire  to  penalise  Indian  coffee,  and  was  prepared  to 
admit  it  and  other  Indian  Colonial  products  to  the  minimum  tariff,  in 
return  for  a  purely  nominal,  or  what  might  be  termed  in  China,  a 
*  face-saving  "  concession.  This  concession  eventually  took  the  form 
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Tenth  Day.  of  the  lowering  of  the  Indian  import  duties,  not  for  France  alone,  be 
2ni9<rar'  observed,  but  for  the  whole  world,  on  two  absolutely  insignificant 
 '_      articles — vinegar  and  green  copperas.    No  hint  was  thrown  out  in 

Preferential  the  course  of  negotiations  with  France  that  India  might  possibly  re- 
Trade.      sort;  ^0  retaliation.    Lord  Curzon's  Government,  it  is  true,  suggested 

(Mackay1S  ^at  possibility  of  retaliatory  measures  should  be  mentioned, 
but  His  Majesty's  Government — and  this  was  a  few  years  ago — de- 
clined to  adopt  the  suggestion.  They  doubted  its  expediency,  and 
they  felt  sure  that  when  France  had  settled  her  dispute  with  Brazil, 
she  would  take  steps  to  remove  India's  grievance.  The  second  inci- 
dent referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin  arose  out  of  the  action  of  the  Brit" 
ish  Government  in  excluding  Russian  sugar  against  bounty-fed 
sugars,  in  accordance  with  the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  The 
Russian  Government  protested  against  this  exclusion  as  being  an 
infraction  of  the  "  most  favoured  nation  "  treatment,  and  followed 
its  protest  by  placing  a  surtax  on  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  entering 
Russia  by  Europe,  or  the  Black  Sea  route.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment decided  not  to  retaliate  on  behalf  of  Ceylon,  and  not  to  au- 
thorise retaliation  by  India.  The  surtax  is  still  in  force,  but  it 
has  had,  apparently,  not  very  much  effect  on  the  export  to  Russia 
of  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas,  which  has  increased  not  inconsiderably 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  following  figures  will  show.  The 
Ceylon  export,  which  was  4,000,000  lbs.  in  1899,  was  11,000,000  lbs. 
vq  1905.  The  Indian  export,  which  was  1.500,000  lbs.  in  1901-02,  was 
no  less  than  10,000,000  lbs.  in  1905-06.  The  surtax  has  evidently  not 
destroyed  the  Russian  taste  for  the  best  of  tea. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  it  had,  would  the  Government  of  India  have 
taken  any  action? 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  We  might  deal  with  that  if  it  arises; 
but  it  has  not  arisen  so  far.  An  analysis  of  the  export  trade  of 
India  supports  the  conclusion  that  India  has  practically  nothing 
to  gain  from  the  adoption  by  the  Empire  of  a  system  of  tariffs,  dis- 
criminating against  the  manufactured  products  and  food  stuffs  of 
foreign  countries.  In  a  few  articles,  such  as  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  and 
wheat,  it  is  true  that  some  slight  gain  is  possible  if  these  articles 
were  admitted  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  better  terms  than  the 
same  articles  from  foreign  countries,  but  the  gain  would  be  tri- 
fling. Tea  also  has  been  suggested  as  a  possible  article  for  pre- 
ferential treatment.  But,  gentlemen,  Indian  and  Ceylon  teas  have 
now  a  secure  market,  as  the  competition  of  China  has  ceased  to  be 
important.  In  a  total  import  of  321,000,000  lbs.  of  tea — mark  these 
figures — into  the  United  Kingdom,  China  is  now  represented  by 
only  13,000,000  lbs.  Furthermore,  in  the  Convention  of  1902  with 
China,  at  the  request  of  Great  Britain,  the  Chinese  Government 
bound  themselves — I  would  like  Mr.  Moor  to  note  this — to  impose 
an  excise  duty  on  machine-made  yarn  and  cloth  manufactured  in 
China,  when  they  came  to  raise  the  import  duties  on  the  abolition 
of  I i kin.  so  as  to  deprive  the  duties  on  these  goods  of  any  protec- 
tive effect. 

Mr.  DKAKIN:  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  awtre  of  it,  but 
to  some  extent  a  distinct  factor  in  the  development  of  the  trade  in 
Indian  tea  in  Australia  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  deliberate 
Preference  given  to  India,  as  a  part  of  the  Empire  against  China, 
a  country  exterior  to  the  Empire.    In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Indian 
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tea  trade  that  was  quite  an  influential  motive  in  Australia;  after-  Tenth  Day. 

wards  the  taste  for  the  tea  became  established.  2nd  May, 

1907. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  We  arc  very  much  obliged  to  you  for   

it.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  this  country  to  press  China  to  ob-  ^'^ade''*' 
serve  this  undertaking,  if,  in  the  English  market,  Chinese  teas  were  ^r 
penalised.  And,  gentlemen,  what  reason  is  there  for  diseriminat-  Deakin.) 
ing  against  China?  She  buys  from  this  country  no  less  than  17 
millions'  worth  of  goods,  while  the  value  of  our  purchases  from  her 
are  something  less  than  3  millions  sterling.  A  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  in  favour  of  all  teas  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom, without  discrimination,  would  no  doubt,  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  Indian  trade;  but  that  would  have  no  connection  with 
a  scheme  of  preferential  tariffs.  Whatever  benefit  might  accrue  to 
India  and  Ceylon  from  a  reduction  in  their  favour,  would  be  ob- 
tained, to  an  almost  equal  extent,  from  a  reduction  to  the  same 
amount  made  on  all  teas  in  accordance  with  the  existing  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  remitting  taxation  when  no  longer 
required  for  revenue  purposes.  The  same  remark  applies  practically 
to  tobacco.  The  present  specific  duty  falls  heavily  on  Indian  to- 
bacco, because  that  is  of  much  lower  value  than  other  tobaccos  or- 
dinarily consumed,  the  duty  being  p.  specific  cuty;  but  any  altera- 
tion in  the  duty  on  cheap  Indian  tobacco  would  be  an  ordinary  ad- 
justment of  the  tax,  which  could  be  fairly  granted  without  any  de- 
parture from  the  present  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  question,  namely,  what 
advantages  .India  can  offer  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire  under  a  pre- 
ferential scheme,  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  has  more  to  give  than 
she  could  possibly  receive.  .Not  only  do  the  exports  of  India  consist 
chiefly  of  commodities  which  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  preference 
in  the  tariff  arrangements  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they  go 
for  the  most  part  to  foreign  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  three- 
fifths  of  the  total  import  trade  of  India  is  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  goods  belong  to  classes  to  which  a  discriminat- 
ing tariff  could  be  effectively  applied.  It  is  estimated  that  a  third 
of  the  goods  which  the  United  Kingdom  sends  to  India  are  ex- 
posed to  the  competition  of  foreign  countries.  India,  therefore,  has 
obviously  more  to  give  under  a  preferential  scheme,  than  she  can 
receive  under  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  risks — and  I  say 
so  deliberately — and  sacrifices  which  this  would  involve,  are  greater 
than  India  is  prepared  to  accept. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  the  subject,  namely, 
the  question  as  to  what  bearing  the  adoption  by  the  United  King- 
dom of  a  scheme  of  preferential  tariffs  would  have  on  the  excise 
duty  which  is  now  imposed  on  cotton  piece  goods  manufactured  in 
India  and  on  the  exemption  of  cotton  twist  and  yarn  from  the 
customs  duty  levied  on  other  classes  of  cotton  manufactures.  These 
exceptional  measures  were  adopted  when,  under  financial  stress,  as 
his  lordship  knows,  the  import  duties  were  re-imposed  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  protecting  the  In>.ian  cotton  industry  in  the 
smallest  degree;  and  they  were  defended  on  the  ground  that  the 
policy  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  Government  of  India  was 
one  of  strict  Free  Trade.  If  that  policy  were  modified,  the  matter 
would  assume  an  entirely  new  phase. 

Tt  has  been  suggested  that  India  might  join  a  preferential  tariff 
scheme,  with  liberty  to  impose  duties  of  a  protective  character 
against  imports  from  the  British  Empire,  is  accompanied  by  still 
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Tenth  Day.  heavier  duties  against  foreign  imports — something  the  same  as  you 
2n<l907ay*    ProPose  t0  nave  in  Australia.    There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  a  prefer- 

 1      ential  policy  were  adopted  wnich  admitted  of  the  establishment  of 

Preferential  protective  tariffs  by  Great  Britain,  proposals  in  this  direction  would 
Trade.      ^e        forwarj  aruj  pressed  by  Indian  manufacturers.    They  would 
^Mackay16)8  tne  same  right  to  protect  their  manufactures  as  the  Colonies 

enjoy,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  offer  a  logical  opposition  to  such 
a  demand.  I  should  like  to  add  here,  gentlemen,  that  a  preferen- 
tial arrangement  clogged  by  a  clause  against  ships  manned  by  na- 
tives of  India,  subjects  of  the  King  as  we  are  ourselves,  would  be 
extremely  obnoxious,  not  only  to  Indian  opinion,  but  to  Indian 
feeling. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    Is  it  obnoxious  to  Indian  feeling  that  they 
are  not  engaged  on  ships  in  His  Majesty's  Navy? 
Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Is  not  the  Mercantile  Marine  a  support  of  the 
Navy?  Jt  is  with  no  intention  of  discriminating  in  the  least  de- 
gree against  Hindoos  or  any  other  people  of  the  Empire,  but  solely 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  sea  supremacy  of  the  Empire  that  our 
proposition  is  made. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  That  is  rather  a  matter  for  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  finds  he  has  no  difficulty  in  recruiting 
for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  DE AKxN :  Kead  Lord  xirassey  and  other  critics. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine,  but  no  difficulty  in  finding  recruits  for  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  But  the  Mercantile  Marine  is  the  support  of  the 
Navy. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  real  difficulty  as  regards  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  is  that  sailors  prefer  going  to  the  Navy;  and  in  the 
the  last  few  years  we  have  added  about  30,000  or  40.000  sailors  to 
the  Navy,  and  consequently  the  material  we  draw  upon  for  the 
British  Mercantile  Marine  has  been  constantly  diminishing.  That 
is  our  great  difficulty. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  do  not  think  that  was  thoroughly 
proved  at  the  Shipping  Conference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE:  Pardon  me,  nothing  was  said  about 
that  at  the  Conference. 

Sir  v>  ILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  something  was  said  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKiN :  I  only  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this  stage  that 
it  is  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  Hindoos  or  Lascars  as  sail- 
ors. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  I  can  assure  you  we  are  very  glad  to  hear 
that.    It  is  very  acceptable  indeed. 

It  is  believed  by  the  advocates  of  what  is  known  as  fair  trade 
that  this  country  (Great  Britain),  suffers  severely  whenever  another 
country  from  whom  she  buys  does  not  in  a  corresponding  degree 
buy  from  her.  In  my  humble  judgment  no  greater  delusion  ever 
took  possession  of  the  human  mind.  If  this  doctrine  were  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Germany,  India  and 
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France,  and  India  and  the  United  States;  Germany,  France  and  the  Tenth  Day. 

United  States  would  have  a  serious  grievance  against  India,  as  they  2n<i9^ay' 

all  take  from  her  much  more  than  they  sell  to  her;  but  we  hear  of   L 

no  such  complaints.  Preferential 

Trade. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Do  they  take  manufactured  goods?  *  (Sir  James 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:    They  take  what  they  require.  Maekay.) 
Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR:  Raw  materials? 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  They  buy  what  they  want.  The  pros- 
perity of  a  country's  trade  does  not  depend  on  her  selling  as  much 
to  any  particular  country  as  she  may  buy  from  it.  Her  balances 
must  be  adjusted  in  the  general  trade  of  the  universe.  As  London 
is  the  great  clearing-house  of  the  world  for  money  and  credit,  so 
India  is  one  of  the  international  clearing-houses  for  commodities. 
Any  measure  which  disturbs  the  natural  course  of  her  trade  as  it 
now  exists,  must  reflect  unfavourably  not  on  trade  of  India  alone, 
but  on  that  of  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire.  As  Mr.  Deakin 
said  in  his  opening  remarks,  the  interchange  of  trade  only  takes 
place  where  there  is  mutual  advantage.  The  benefit  cannot  be 
wholly  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  much 
favoured  by  the  Mussulman,  no  single  country  can  drink  up  all  the 
water  in  the  sea.  We  believe  that  any  interference  with  the  un- 
restricted flow  of  trade  in  this  country,  such  as  would  be  caused 
by  the  establishment  of  a  general  tariff,  with  all  its  concomitant 
customs  examinations,  appraisements,  delays,  and  expense,  would 
have  the  effect  of  materially  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  those  islands,  and  of  the  trade  of  the  Empire.  We  believe 
also  that  discrimination  by  Great  Britain  or  India  against  foreign 
countries  who  are  India's  best  customers  would  be  prejudicial  to 
India's  trade.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  take  strong  and  de- 
cided objection  to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system  either  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  India. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole 
from  the  possession  of  India,  we  suggest  that  any  preference  which 
the  self-governing  dominions  of  His  Majesty  may,  in  their  wisdom, 
decide  to  grant  to  the  Mother  Country  might  reasonably  be  extended 
to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  India,  and  that  Great  Britain 
and  India  should  be  regarded  as  one.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Moor,  if 
I  might  say  so,  to  remember  that  our  great  Indian  dependency  is  a 
heritage  not  solely  of  the  people  of  these  islands.  It  has  come  down 
with  all  its  responsibilities  from  our  common  forefathers  to  the 
whole  British  race,  and  its  possession  and  prosperity  are  a  justi- 
fiable source  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants,  not  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
but  also  to  their  brethren  beyond  the  seas. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  Might  I  say  with  regard  to  that  surtax  by 
the  Russians  on  your  tea,  I  did  not  quite  catch  what  you  said  about 
it.    It  has  not  affected  your  trade  with  Russia? 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  In  spite  of  that  tax  our  trade  with 
Russia  in  Indian  and  Ceylon  tea  has  largely  increased. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Who  is  paying  that  surtax;  Russia? 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  The  Russian  consumer;  although  he 
has  to  pay  a  little  more  for  his  tea,  he  has  not  ceased  drinking  either 
Indian  or  Ceylon  descriptions. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  He  is  drinking  your  tea. 
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Tenth  Day.       Sir  JAMES  MACEAY :  He  is  drinking  three  times  as  much 
2nd  May,    Ceylon  tea,  and  about  eight  times  as  much  Indian,  as  he  did  a  few 
19<>7"       years  ago. 

Preferential  Dr.  j  A  MESON  :  The  point  Mr.  Moor  wishes  to  make  is  that  you 
(Mr^F^R  neeC^  n0t'  therefore,  De  frightened  of  retaliatory  measures  by  foreign 
Moor.)  countries.  There  was  retaliation  on  the  part  of  Russia,  and  not- 
withstanding that,  they  take  more  tea.  One  of  your  points  at  the 
beginning  of  your  address  was  that,  supposing  this  preferential 
system  was  adopted,  India  would  suffer  very  much  probably  from 
retaliation  by  foreign  nations. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAT:  One  of  the  points  in  my  address  was 
that  it  had  been  argued  that  India  could  not  suffer  by  retaliation 
from  foreign  countries,  because  in  many  of  her  exports  she  had  a 
monopoly. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Then  I  made  a  mistake.  That  it  might  suffer 
I  thought  was  a  strong  point  made  against  our  theory  of  preference. 
If  you  say  India  would  not  suffer  from  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
foreign  countries,  that  is  satisfactory. 

General  BOTHA :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listened 
with  great  attention  to  all  fie  arguments  on  this  question,  but  J  have 
not  been  able  to  bring  myLelf  so  far  to  acquiesce  and  agree  with  all 
that  has  been  said  here.  The  question  of  preferential  trade  is  a 
matter  that  was  handled  by  the  Crown  Colony  Government  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  they  had  a  Customs  Conference,  but  the  people  of 
the  Transvaal  have  never  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  prefer- 
ential trade.  I  myself  have  had  no  time  to  get  a  mandate  from  the 
people  of  the  Transvaal  on  the  matter,  and  I  must  state  that  all  I 
can  now  do  is  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  of  1902 
should  continue  to  stand  as  it  does.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  of 
pressing  upon  the  Mother  Country  any  addition  to  that  resolution. 
The  position  that  we  take  in  the  Transvaal,  now  that  we  have  Re- 
sponsible Government,  is  that  the  Mother  Country  ought  to  leave 
us  alone  as  much  as  possible  to  reg-ulate  our  own  affairs,  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  all  the  more  difficult  for  me  to  come  here  and  interfere 
with  matters  concerning  the  Mother  Country.  So  far  as  I  can 
judge  the  situation,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  British  people  made 
their  voice  and  opinion  heard  on  this  matter  during  the  last  general 
election  in  England;  and,  therefore,  I  am  only  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  Resolution  of  1002,  and  not  to  go  further.  And  I  only  want 
to  say  this,  that  although  no  preference  is  given  by  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  Transvaal,  the  bond  between  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Mother  Country  will  not  thereby  be  weakened.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  the  views  of 
the  Colony  that  I  represent  were  set  forth  by  me  at  the  last  Confer- 
ence, and  I  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the 
resolutions  before  the  Chair  as  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  The 
resolution  which  will  be  found  on  page  36  of  the  Blue  Book  was 
concurred  in  by  me,  and  I  shall  therefore  adhere  to  it,  especially  as 
my  Government  are  at  the  present  time  taking  steps  to  see  how 
the  principle  contained  therein  can  best  be  carried  into  effect.  .1 
shall  again  support  that  resolution  when  submitted  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  as  I  understood  from  his  remarks  on  Tuesday  last  it  will 
be.  In  the  meantime  1  should  like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  very  able  manner  in  which  the  resolutions  now  before  the 
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Chair  were  put  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  and  Tenth  Day. 
to  say  on  behalf  of  my  government  that  we  desire  to  eo-operate  in    2nd  May, 
every  way  possible  towards  the  establishment  of  a  preferential  trade 


between  the  Colonies  themselves  and  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Preferential 
United  Kingdom.  Trade. 

(Sir  Robert 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  duty  Bond.) 
in  conjunction  with  my  right  honourable  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  the 
view  which  they  take  of  the  matters  which  have  been  so  ably  and 
exhaustedly  discussed  around  this  table  during  the  last  two  or  three 
days.  Let  me  say.  first  of  all.  that  I  think  two  things  are  abundant- 
ly manifest  and  will  be  gladly  acknowledged  by  all  of  us.  The  first 
'is  that  whatever  decision,  or  if  you  please,  whatever  absence  of 
definite  decision,  may  result  from  our  discussions  and  proceedings, 
nothing  that  has  been  said  here,  or  that  can  be  said  here,  can  in  any 
way  weaken  our  sense  of  Imperial  unity  or  the  desire  of  every  one 
of  the  great  communities  represented  at  this  table,  within  the  limits 
of  its  opportunities,  and,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  its  population 
allow,  to  promote  that  unity  by  every  means  in  its  power.  In  the 
next  place  let  me  add  another  thing  which  has  appeared,  I  think^ 
very  clearly  in  the  course  of  discussion,  and  that  is  the  advantages 
of  debates  of  this  kind.  If  this  Imperial  Conference  had  produced 
no  other  results — and  i  am  glad  to  think  it  is  going  to  produce  a 
number  of  very  definite  and  very,  desirable  ones — I  think  the  mere 
fact  that  it  had  assembled  round  this  table  during  the  course  of 
these  three  days  the  representatives  of  the  great  self-governing  com- 
munities and  the  Imperial  Government,  for  a  free  and  frank  in- 
terchange of  opinion  on  matters  of  this  kind,  enabling  one  to  realise 
as  we  can  never  do  until  we  are  brought  face  to  face  in  friendly 
intercourse  with  one  another,  one  another's  points  of  view,  and,  if 
we  differ,  to  see  that  that  difference  arises  not  from  mutual  misun- 
derstanding but  from  a  clearer  and  fuller  understanding  of  one 
another's  position,  would  in  itself  have  been  well  worth  while  as  a 
result  to  be  attained.  I  am  speaking,  as  I  am  privileged  to  do  for 
the  moment,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  .Government.  I  can  assure 
you,  in  their  name,  that  we  have  derived  gTeat  advantage  and  bene- 
fit from  the  interesting  speeches,  particularly  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Deakin,  in  which  the  case  of  preferential  trade  has  been  presented 
during  the  course  of  these  three  days. 

But.  gentlemen,  there  is  one  other  thing,  one  further  point,  which 
emerges  from  the  discussion,  and  which  we  may  regard  as  common 
ground  between  us  all.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  often  said,  I  know, 
from  what  one  ^...s  read  of  his  speeches  and  of  his  writings — and  he 
was  the  practical  pioneer  of  Imperial  Preference — that  in  this  mat- 
ter each  community  of  the  Empire  must  primarily  pay  regard  to 
the  interests  of  its  own  members,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that 
statement  reiterated  with  great  emphasis  and  explicitness  by  Mr. 
Deakin  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  There  we  are 
all  agreed.  We  desire,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  within  the  limit 
of  our  possibilities  and  opportunities  to  increase  the  sense,  to  enlarge 
the  range,  and  to  deepen  the  foundations  of  Imperial  unity.  But, 
particularly  in  these  fiscal  and  economic  matters,  the  primary  and 
governing  consideration  with  every  one  of  us — the  first  consideration 
— must  be  how  does  it  affect  the  community  with  which  we  are 
more  particularly  connected  and  which  we  have  the  honour  here  to 
represent?     I  believe,  in  saying  that.  I  shall  carry  with  me  the 
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Tenth  Day.  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  Conference.    Imperial  unity  cannot 
2n<!™a-v'    be  effectively  or  enduringly  promoted  by  ignoring  local  conditionsr 
interests  or  sentiments.    As  both  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr. 


Preferential  Deakin  have  said,  nothing  is  permanently  gained  for  tbe  cause  of 
Trade.      Imperialism,  particularly  in  matters  of  this  kind,  unless  what  is 
AsqvfrVh  ^    given  is  spontaneously  offered  and  what  is  received  is  ungrudgingly 
accepted.    I  think  again  I  shall  have  the    assent  of  you  all  to 
that. 

Many  people  have  endeavoured  to  explain  in  a  formula  or  in  a 
phrase  that  which  distinguishes  our  Empire  from  the  other  em- 
pires of  history,  and  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  competition.  Mr. 
Deakin  used  some  admirable  language  in  his  speech  which  ex- 
pressed completely  the  ideas  which  most  of  us  .1  think  have  in  our 
mind,  but  we  shall  all  agree  in  a  general  way  that  the  special  fea- 
ture of  the  British  Empire  has  been  that  it  has  combined,  and  has 
succeeded  in  combining  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  combina- 
tion in  history,  a  loyal  and  affectionate  attachment  between  the 
centre  and  the  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  between  the  various  parts 
themselves,  with  complete  practical  local  independence.  That  is  the 
secret,  if  we  may  call  it  a  secret,  which  we  have  contributed  to  the 
history  of  Empire.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
we  have  managed  to  reconcile  what  hitherto  has  been  found  irre- 
concileable  in  every  political  combination,  namely,  the  completest 
development  of  local  liberty  and  independence  without  impairing, 
nay,  rather  with  an  enhancement  of  a  sense  of  corporate  unity  and 
attachment  between  the  parts  of  the  whole.  If  that  is  true,  gen- 
tlemen, of  our  Empire  as  a  whole,  of  its  structure,  and  of  its  found- 
ations, nowhere  is  it  truer,  I  think,  than  in  this  department  of  fiscal 
policy.  It  is  by  giving,  as  the  Mother  Country  has  done,  complete 
fiscal  autonomy  to  her  Colonies— I  will  not  say  only  by  that,  but  it 
is  partly  by  that,  and  largely  by  that — that  we  have  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  a  working  Imperial  arrangement.  We  had  our  warnings. 
We  tried  the  opposite  policy  in  the  18th  century.  We  tried  to  im- 
pose our  fiscal  system,  or  at  any  rate  to  impose  taxation  which  was 
dictated  from  here,  and  not  from  there,  on  our  self-governing  Colon- 
ies on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we  all  know  the  result. 
We  lost  thorn.  British  statesmen,  to  whatever  political  party  they 
belong,  have  never  forgotten  that  lesson,  and  during  the  whole  of 
the  Empire  building  and  Empire  developing  which  went  on  during 
the  19th  century,  when  every  one  of  the  great  Colonies  whom  I 
see  represented  round  this  table  one  after  another  received  the  grant 
of  self-government,  our  statesmen  of  all  parties  were  wise  enough 
to  recognise  that  unless  they  gave  to  those  communities  complete 
fiscal  independence,  they  were  giving  them  a  boon  which,  in  the 
long  run,  was  not  worth  having,  and  instead  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  solid  and  durable  Empire,  they  were  simply  sowing  the 
seeds  of  future  discord  and  possible  dismemberment. 

The  Colonies,  every  one  of  them — your  presence  here  to-day, 
and  the  statements  and  arguments  we  have  heard  during  the  last, 
few  days  are  sufficient  to  prove  it — have  used  that  fiscal  autonomy 
in  its  fullest  possible  sense.  They  have  adopted,  practically  all  of 
them,  a  system  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Protection.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  criticise  that.  We  do  not  pretend  to  criticise  it.  Anybody 
who  thinks  the  British  Government  or  any  party  in  this  country 
is  foolish  enough,  and  short-sighted  enough,  and  I  was  going  to 
say  impertinent  enough,  to  preach  Free  Trade  to  other  countries, 
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and  particularly  to  our  own  Colonies  and  .Dependencies,  either  as  an  Tenth  Day. 
academic  doctrine  or  a  counsel  of  perfection,  or  what  you  please.    ^"(1  _May, 

entirely  misunderstands  the  situation  here.    I  am  going  to  explain.   1 

in  a  moment,  why  it  is  that  we  consider  the  maintenance  of  Free  Preferential 
Trade  essential  in  this  country  to  our  own  special  interests.  But  T,wde' 
do  not  let  anybody  here  go  away  with  the  idea  that  we  are  seeking  in  4SqU,t'h  ) 
anyway  as  propagandists  or  missionaries,  or  still  less,  as  an  Imperial 
power,  to  press  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  on  the  members  of  our 
own  Empire.  We  are  not;  and  the  proof  of  that  is,  as  I  said,  that 
the  various  Colonies  have  used  their  fiscal  independence,  which  was) 
rightly  and  wisely  granted,  to  build  up  tariff  walls,  not  only  against 
foreign  countries,  but  against  the  Mother  Country  also.  At  this 
moment  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  itself,  British  goods 
cannot  get  in  upon  any  more  favourable  terms  than  goods  which 
come  from  any  otner  Power.  I  say  again,  we  do  not  complain  of 
that.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  alter  that.  You  must  be  guided  in  a 
matter  of  that  kind  by  what  you  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  your 
own  fellow  citizens  in  the  communities  to  which  you  belong,  and  if 
you  conceive,  as  you  do  conceive,  that  in  the  long  run,  the  social 
and  economic  arguments  in  favour  of  fostering  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  your  native  industries  by  means  of  protective  tariff 
proves  to  be  the  policy  most  consistent  with  the  special  conditions, 
and  with  the  dominating  interests  of  your  own  communities,  not  one 
word — I  will  not  say  of  remonstrance,  because  remonstrance  would 
be  a  ridiculous  thing  to  speak  of— but  not  one  word  of  criticism 
will  you  hear  from  those  representing  the  Imperial  Government. 
Even  now — I  call  attention  to  it  again,  not  as  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint, but  as  simply  a  matter  of  fact — in  these  very  preferential 
tariffs  that  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  during  the  last  few 
days,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  proposes  to  let  British  manu- 
factures enter  into  the  Colonial  markets  to  compete  on  level  terms 
with  the  Colonial  manufacture  in  regard  to  the  class  of  commodities 
the  production  of  which  you  think  it  your  duty  to  encourage  by 
protective  duties.  And  quite  rightly,  from  your  point  of  view,  if 
I  may  say  so,  because  what  is  the  good  of  protecting  and  fostering 
the  growth  of  native  industries  if  at  the  same  time  you  are  going 
to  admit  against  them  into  the  market  the  most  dangerous  competi- 
tor in  the  whole  world — because  that  is  what  the  British  manufac- 
turer is. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  We  are  going  to  admit  the  most  dangerous 
before  the  less  dangerous,  namely  the  foreign. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:    The  Americans  are  the  most  danger- 
ous. 

Mr.  ASyUITII :  You  do  not  quite  take  my  point,  which  is  this, 
that  you  are  not  going  to  admit  anybody,  British  or  foreign,  to. 
compete  on  level  terms  in  your  markets  in  respect  of  the  industries 
which  you  desire  to  protect.  You  could  not  do  it.  It  is  a  negation 
of  Protection.  Obviously  the  thing  itself  is  self-contradictory.  I 
will  not  go  into  the  question  whether  the  British  manufacturer  will 
remain  the  most  dangerous.  I  think  at  this  moment  he  still  is,  at 
any  rate,  very  dangerous,  and  you  cannot  have  him  in.  You  know 
you  cannot  without  abandoning  Protection.  Why  make  any  disguise 
about  it?  We  do  not  make  any,  and  you  do  not  make  any.  So  « 
that  you  see,  under  the  system  of  preference,  or  the  mitigated  form 
of  Protection  which  it  is  proposed  your  protective  tariff  should  now 
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Tenth  Dav   take,  it  is  essential  for  your  purpose  in  the-  exercise  of  your  fiscal 
2nd  May,    independence,  and  in  the  maintenance  as  you  conceive  it  to  be  of 
19Q7-       your  economic  interests,  to  exclude  the  British  manufacturers  to  a 
Preferential  very  large  extent  from  your  markets.    I  say  I  do  not  make  it  a 
Trade.      matter  of  complaint,  but  I  note  it  as  a  fact  taken  for  granted  by 
(Mr.       everyone  round  this  table. 

sqm    .)  we  nave  given,  as  we  have  given,  and  as  I  have  shown,  eonv 

plete  fiscal  autonomy  to  our  Colonies,  and  if  they  have  made  and  are 
making  the  fullest  use  of  that  independence  in  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  own  interests,  let  me  say  that  we  retain  that  autonomy 
for  ourselves,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  here  who  will 
dispute  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty  to  do  so.  We  retain  it  for 
ourselves,  and  just  as  you,  examining  the  special  local  conditions 
with  which  you  have  respectively  to  deal  in  your  various  communi- 
ties, have  come  to  the  conclusion — rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  not  say 
— that  is  a  matter  we  must  leave  to  the  verdict  of  history — that  for 
the  proper  and  rapid  development  of  those  communities  the  adop- 
tion of  Protection  is  necessary  or  at  any  rate  expedient,  so  we  here, 
having  regard  to  the  special  conditions  and  interests  of  our  popula- 
tion, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  maintenance  of  Free 
Trade  in  its  fullest  and  widest  sense,  is  not  only  expedient  but 
absolutely  vital  to  our  economic  interests.  That  is  not  a  sudden  or 
hastily  formed  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  British  people.  They 
came  to  that  conclusion  60  years  ago.  Someone  said  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  yesterday,  that  that  was  in  the  belief  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  adopt  the  same  view.    Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  Was  it  not  prophesied  by  Cobden? 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Mr.  Cobden  did,  I  think,  at  one  time  make  such 
a  prophecy.  Prophecies  are  one  thing,  facts  are  another.  Prophecies 
are  dangerous  things  at  all  times,  and  are  sometimes  the  expressions 
of  a  hope.  But  at  any  rate  that  was  not  the  ground — as  anyone  will 
see  on  reading  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  speeches — upon  which  Sir  Kobert 
Peel,  the  author  of  our  Free  Trade  system,  adopted  Free  Trade.  He 
was  converted  to  Free  '±rade.  Why?  Not  because  he  thought  it  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  because  he  thought  it 
was  an  essential  thing  for  Great  Britain  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  economic  conditions.  That  opinion  formed  then  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  followed  and  developed,  subsequently,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  remained  for  00  years  the  very  root  and  foundation 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  country,  and.  gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  say 
to  you,  speaking  with  the  same  frankness  which  you  have  used  in 
speaking  to  us,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
these  Islands,  the  vital  necessity  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  maintenance 
of  it,  for  our  economic  interests,  is  far  more  demonstrable  to-day 
than  it  was  00  years  ago.  How  do  we  stand  to-day?  Let  me  ask  you 
to  realise  what  our  position  is:  43,000,000  of  people  in  these  two 
small  islands  bearing  on  our  shoulders — I  do  not  complain  of  it; 
it  is  a  burden  we  are  quite  willing  to  sustain — the  whole  weight  of 
the  debt  which  has  been  incurred  in  the  formation  and  development 
of  this  Empire,  bearing  also  the  cost — at  any  rate,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  cost — of  the  Imperial  defence,  not  only  of  these  islands  but  of 
the  whole  Empire,  in  all  its  parts;  43.000.000  of  people  in  two  small 
*  islands  with  this  burden  upon  their  shoulders,  and  substantially 
dependent,  both  for  their  food  and  for  the  materials  for  the  conduct 
of  their  industries,  upon  extraneous  sources  of  supply.    Those  are 
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the  dominating  conditions  here  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  con-  Tenth  Day. 
ditions  which  do  not  prevail — happily,  or  unhappily,  whichever  way  2nd  May, 
you  like  to  look  at  it — in  any  one  of  the  communities  which  you  who  1907' 
sit  around  this  table  represent.  It  is  those  conditions  which  we  have  Preferential 
to  bear  in  our  minds,  and  which  we  have  constantly  to  keep  in  view 
when  considering  whether  or  not  we  shall  make  this  or  that  change 
in  the  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  To  what,  with  people  so  circum- 
stanced as  I  have  described,  is  it  due  that  we  are  able  to  maintain, 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  maintained  it,  our  predominance  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  amidst  growing  rivalries?  We  have  seen  the 
development  of  great  industrial  communities  like  the  United  States 
and  Germany,  and  the  development  of  yourselves  in  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  development  on  the  part  of  our  own  kith  and  kin  and 
fellow  subjects.  How  is  it  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  posi- 
tion so  far  as  we  have  maintained  it,  and  I  think  we  have  on  the 
whole  maintained  it  very  well?  It  is  due  to  three  things:  in  the 
first  place  to  our  special  productive  activity  as  a  people  which  still 
keeps  us,  in  many  of  the  most  important  departments  of  production, 
at  the  head  of  the  world.  In  the  second  place  it  is  due  to  the  profits 
which  we  derive  from  keeping  open  to  the  whole  world  the  biggest 
market  which  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  so  that  London  and  England 
are  the  clearing-house  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  intermediate 
business,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  the  whole  commercial  world  is  done. 
And  it  is  due  in  the  third  place  to  the  earnings  of  our  shipping, 
which  does  the  carrying  trade,  as  you  know,  for  more  than  half  the 
world.  Those  are  the  means  by  which  our  wealth  is  maintained  and 
secured,  and,  gentlemen,  they  all  depend  in  the  long  run.  as  you  will 
see  if  you  reflect  upon  the  special  conditions  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago,  upon  our  being  able  to  maintain,  unimpaired  in 
quantity  and  unenhanced  in  price,  the  food  of  our  people  and  the 
raw  materials  of  our  industries.  Curtail  the  sources  of  supply,  raise 
the  cost  of  supply,  and  you  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  very  founda- 
tions of  our  whole  industrial  system.  I  am  not  going  to  address  a 
lecture  to  you.  as  I  am  sure  you  will  understand,  but  that,  in  a  nut- 
shell, so  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  is  the  economic  situation  in  these 
islands.  It  is  not  because  we  have  any  belief  in  abstract  dogmas,  or 
what  are  called  "  shibboleths  " — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  heard  the  word 
used  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  discussion — it  is  no  question 
of  abstract  dogmas,  or  shibboleths,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Our 
Free  Trade  system  here  is  based  upon  practical  considerations.  It 
results  from  the  circumstances  which  I  have  outlined  to  you,  and  so 
long  as  those  circumstances  remain  we  cannot  without  treachery, 
not  only  to  our  own  convictions,  but  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  and  enduring  interests  of  our  people,  abandon  the  foundations 
of  that  system. 

Gentlemen,  I  said  it  was  established  60  years  ago,  but  that  the 
circumstances  now  seemed  to  us  to  render  it  even  more  imperatively 
necessary  than  it  was  then  in  the  interests  of  our  people.  But  I 
must  remind  you  of  this :  We  have  recently  had  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  manifestation  in  modern  politics,  and  the  people  have 
given  their  verdict  upon  this  matter.  It  is  just  four  years  ago  since 
the  movement  in  favour  of  Colonial  preference — I  do  not  like  the 
phrase,  because  I  am  in  favour  of  Colonial  preference  as  J  conceive 
it  to  be  properly  understood — by  means  of  tariff  manipulation  was 
started  in  this  country.  I  am  not  going  into  controversial  politics, 
but  I  want  to  recall  one  or  two  historical  facts.    It  was  started  in 
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T*nd\£ay'  t^S  country      ^e  statesman,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  presided  for  so 
1907.       many  years  with  such  distinction  over  the  office  in  which  we  are  now 
sitting,  and  who  at  that  moment,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  spoke 


Trade. 
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PrT™™tia'  upon  Colonial  matters  to  the  people  of  these  Islands  with  a  degree  of 
prestige  and  authority  which  did  not  attach  to  any  other  individual 
in  the  country.  It  was  started  by  him  immediately  after  his  return 
from  South  Africa.  No  political  or  economic  campaign  of  our  time, 
I  suppose,  was  ever  initiated  under  more  glowing  auspices,  and  it 
went  on  for  i^ree  years,  and  these  matters  which  we  have  heard 
debated  round  the  table — I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  with  much 
freshness  of  illustration,  for  which  I  personally  at  any  rate,  as  rather 
an  old  hack  in  this  controversy,  am  very  grateful — were  for  three 
years  debated  upon  every  platform  and  in  every  newspaper  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  do  not  say  it  completely  monopolised  public 
attention,  but  I  can  say,  as  I  took  some  little  part  in  it,  that  it  was 
certainly  in  point  of  public  interest  the  dominating  topic  during 
those  three  years.  I  myself  rarely  spoke  upon  any  other  subject,  and 
I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends  here  could  say  very  much  the  same. 
It  was  certainly  a  dominating  topic  during  those  three  years,  and  it 
was  therefore  after  the  fullest  and  most  exhaustive  presentation  of 
the  arguments  upon  one  side  and  the  other,  that  the  judgment  of 
the  public  was  finally  given.  It  was  not  a  hurried  judgment  snatched 
in  moment  of  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  but  a  deliberate  judgment 
formed  after  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  case, 
and  the  result  is  what  you  see.  Why  is  it  that  Lord  Elgin,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  myself  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  you 
here?  It  is  because  of  that  very  thing.  We  meet  you  here  as  the 
spokesmen  and  interpreters  of  the  verdict  given  by  our  own  fellow 
countrymen,  and  if  I  were  to  yield  to  the  seductive  arguments  of  Mr. 
Deakin — which  of  course,  if  it  were  a  personal  matter,  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  do — and  to  Dr.  Jameson's  blandishments  of  yesterday, 
and  were  to  go  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  to-morrow  and  to 
say,  "  Oh,  we  misunderstood  all  this ;  there  is  something  to  be  said 
"  for  it.  Let  us  do  what  Dr.  Jameson  says  and  start  on  a  very  small 
"  scale,  which  will  admit  the  principle  and  will  not  do  anybody  any 
"  good  " — if  .1  were  to  go  and  make  that  proposition  to-morrow  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  any  shape  or  form,  there  is  not  a  man 
who  knows  this  House  of  Commons  who  does  not  know  that  such  a 
proposition  would  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  or  three  to  one. 
Those  are  the  actual  conditions  under  which  we  are  carrying  on  the 
debate  at  this  moment,  and  therefore,  gentlemen,  I  should  not  be 
honest,  and  should  be  guilty  of  the  grossest  disrespect  to  you,  if  I 
did  not  tell  you  that  in  view  of  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible 
for  His  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  (and  if  they  did  propose 
it,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  Parliament  would  reject  it),  any 
scheme  of  Colonial  preference  by  means  of  tariff  manipulation.  T  am 
obliged  to  state  that  bluntly  and  frankly  at  the  outset.  You  will  not 
suppose  that  I  am  wanting  in  any  way  in  consideration  or  respect 
for  the  various  arguments  which  have  been  used  here. 

Now  having  made  that  quite  plain,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  deal,  and  I  will  do  so  very  briefly,  with  two  or  three  points 
that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  It  was  said  by 
Mr.  Deakin  in  his  lucid  and  exhaustive  address,  that  we  here — and 
he  included  the  Colonies  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire — are  be- 
ing excluded  from  foreign  markets  bv  tnriff  walls.  Gentlemen,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  proposition  which  is  capable  of  being  sustained. 
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We  possess,  in  the  ease  of  almost  all  the  countries  with  whom  we  are  , 
trade  rivals,  that  Treaty  stipulation  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
most  favoure..  nation  clause,  and  I  believe  I  am  speaking  well  within 
the  facts — and  my  Iriend  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will,  I  daresay,  be  able 
to  supplement  it  if  necessary  by  actual  figures — when  I  assert  these 
two  propositions :  that  we  stand  better  at  this  moment  industrially 
in  the  tariff-protected  markets  of  Europe  than  any  of  the  nations 
which  have  protected  themselves  inter  se  by  retaliation.  That  is  one 
proposition.  I  say  next— and  I  believe  this  to  be  equally  true  as  a 
matter  of  fact — that  our  foreign  trade  has  been  growing  of  late  years 
in  those  very  protected  markets  even  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  it 
has  elsewhere.  I  will  not  say  than  it  has  in  China  or  the  Argentine, 
but  certainly  than  it  has  in  the  Colonies.  The  reason  is  not  very  far 
to  seek.  Nations  may  put  up  tariff  walls  as  much  as  they  like,  but 
if  they  are  well-to-do  and  go-anead  people,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
they  cannot  do  without.  You  know  very  well  they  cannot  do  with- 
out your  raw  material.  We  were  tola  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Deakin 
that  there  are  some  provisions  in  the  German  Tariff  which  operate 
particularly  against  Australian  meat.  I  take  it  from  him  that  is  so. 
But  they  cannot  exclude  your  wool,  and  they  do  not  exclude  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  America  excludes  a  great  deal  of  it. 
Mr.  ASQUITH:  But  I  am  speaking  of  Germany;   Germany  does 
not. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  In  the  same  way  there  are  a  lot  of  things  we 
make.  Although  we  do  not  provide  raw  materials  like  wool,  our 
exports  to  Germany  are  manufactures  which  the  Germans  cannot  do 
without,  and  they  recognise  it,  as  everybody  must  do.  We  have  seen 
it  in  the  case  of  Canada.  In  the  long  run  you  cannot  go  on  selling 
without  buying.  There  is  no  tariff  wall  that  has  yet  been  erected, 
even  in  America,  which  is  the  highest  of  them  all,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded, or  ever  will  succeed  in  excluding,  British  goods  from  a  mar- 
ket, so  long  as  British  goods  retain  their  pre-eminence  in  quality  and 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  mankind,  and  so  long  as  those  needs 
remain  a  constant  or  growing  quantity.  You  cannot  do  it,  and  no 
power  on  earth  can  do  it. 

It  is  a  very  curious  thing,  and  worth  noticing  in  passing,  that  in 
the  paper  to  which  reference  was  made  yesterday,  "  Miscellaneous 
"  Statements  as  to  British  and  Foreign  Trade,"  you  will  find  on  page 
3  a  list  of  the  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce  for  an  average  of 
years,  given  in  the  order  of  the  best  customer  coming  first.  By  far  our 
best  customer  is  British  India  and  Ceylon.  As  Sir  James  Mackay 
has  pointed  out  so  well  to-day,  it  is  far  and  away  our  best  customer. 
The  annual  average  which  they  took  from  us  in  the  three  years  1904, 
1905,  and  1906.  was  no  less  than  44.381.000Z.,  an  increase  of  10,600,- 
000Z.  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  previous  triennial  period. 
India  is  a  Free  Trade  country,  and  we  get  the  benefit  of  Free  Trade 
there.  Our  second  best  customer  is  Germany,  with  29,478,000Z.  That 
is  an  under-statement  of  our  exports  to  Germany,  because  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  put  down  to  Belgium,  and  still  more  of  what  is  put  down 
to  the  Netherlands,  is  no  doubt  German  trade.  Germany  is  un- 
doubtedly our  second  best  customer.  Our  third  best  customer  is  the 
Australian  Colonies  and  New  Zealand.  Those  are  both  protected  up 
to  this  moment.  I  agree  New  Zealand  is  not  wholly  portected,  and 
gives  us  a  slight  preference,  to  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  referred,  but 
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Tenth  Day.  Australia  up  to  this  moment  is  a  protected  market.  I  simply  quote 
2njg^ay'    three  figures  for  the  moment  to  illustrate  how  little  permanent  effect 

  — I  will  not  say  tariffs  are  not  injurious;    they  are — a  tariff  wall 

Preferential  has  in  particular  the  productive  power  and  productive  flexibility  of 
T/ude      a  country  like  this,  are  really  pushing  the  trade  and  are  determined 
Asquint.)    to  force  it  in. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt,  but  would  you  tell 
us  whether  the  trade  with  Germany  includes  in  and  out  trade  with 
you  in  connection  with  the  raw  products  of  the  Colonies  which  may 
come  here? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  this  is  United  Kingdom  produce  only. 
Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Colonies? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No.  It  is  our  own  produce.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  the  proposition  that  we  are  being  excluded  by  tariffs 
from  foreign  markets  is  a  proposition  which  bears  close  examination. 

There  is  another  point  which  incidentally  I  should  just  like  to 
mention,  not  in  any  way  as  disparaging  the  value  of  the  Imperial 
markets,  but  as  negativing  some  inferences  which  are  sometimes 
drawn,  I  think,  from  incorrect  or  insufficient  data.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  if  you  take  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  foreign 
countries,  and  with  British  possessions,  and  look  at  it  for  the  last 
50  years,  you  will  find  that  the  proportions  of  that  trade  which  have 
gone  to  foreign  countries  and  British  possessions  respectively  are 
practically  constant.  Take  first  the  imports  for  the  period  1S55  to 
1859,  50  years  ago — and  it  is  convenient  to  start  there — the  total 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  then  were  169.500.000Z.  Of  this 
76-3  per  cent  came  from  foreign  countries,  and  23-7  per  cent,  from 
British  possessions — that  is  not  merely  the  self-governing  Colonies, 
but  the  whole  Empire.  I  will  not  weary  you  by  going  through  the 
different  periods  of  five  years  which  I  have  here,  but  you  will  find 
those  figures  vary  very  little.  They  went  up  in  1900-1901  as  high  as 
79  -2  per  cent,  from  foreign  countries,  and  sank  as  low  as  20  -8  per 
cent  from  British  possessions;  but  in  1906,  which  is  the  last  year — 
and  this  is  rather  instructive — the  total  of  imports  having  risen  from 
169,500.000/.  50  years  ago  to  no  less  than  608,000,000/.,  an  enormous 
rise,  the  proportion  from  foreign  countries  was  76-6  per  cent,  as 
against  76 '3  per  cent.  50  years  ago,  and  the  proportion  from  the 
British  Empire  23-4  per  cent  as  against  23-7 — practically  the  same 
thing. 

Now  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  account — exports- -and  here 
I  am  confining  myself  to  United  Kingdom  produce.  In  1855  to 
1859,  50  years  ago,  the  total  was  116.000,000/.,  and  of  that,  to  for- 
eign countries  went  68  -4,  and  to  British  possessions  31  -6  p^r  cent. 
This  last  year,  1906,  the  total  had  risen  from  116.000,000/.  to  367,- 
000,000/..  and  the  proportions  were  to  foreign  countries  67 -2;  to 
British  possessions  32/8  per  cent.  So  the  change  has  been  from 
68 -4  to  67 -2  as  regards  foreign  countries,  and  from  31-6  to  32-8 
as  regards  British  possessions.  There,  again,  allowing  for  some 
temporary  fluctuation — as,  for  instance,  during  the  South  African 
war  when  the  exports  to  a  particular  quarter  were  accidentally 
swollen  by  special  transient  circumstances — you  will  find,  if  you  look 
through  the  whole  period,  that  the  proportions  are  practically  con- 
stant. So  that,  both  as  regards  our  import  and  our  export  trade, 
we  stand  very  much  as  we  were — though  the  volume  has  very  much 
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increased — as  regards  the  proportions  which  are  respectively  sent 
to  the  Empire  and  outside  it. 

I  am  going  to  inquire  how  preference  would  work  out  practically, 
if  we  adopted  your  suggestion,  but  before  that,  let  me  say  a  word  or 
two  in  reference  to  these  tariffs  to  which  attention  has  been  called, 
and  very  properly  called,  as  I  think.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
at  a  meeting  like  this  is  that  we  can  examine  these  things  much 
more  closely,  with  the  advantage  of  first-hand  knowledge,  than  other- 
wise would  be  the  case.  We  have  four  tariffs  in  which  preference, 
or  what  is  called  preference,  is  given  or  proposed  to  be  given  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  will  not  say  more  than  a  sentence  about  those 
of  South  Africa  and  New  Zealand.  As  regards  South  Africa,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  liberal  tariff  to  us.  I  do  not  pass  any  criticism 
upon  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  includes  the  great  bulk  of  British  ex- 
ports into  that  country.  But  it  has  been  in  operation  a  very  short 
time.  The  circumstances  of  South  Africa  during  that  time  have 
been  to  some  extent  exceptional,  and  I  think  it  is  too  early  yet,  as 
probably  Dr.  Jameson  will  agree,  to  judge  what  the  ultimate  effect 
of  that  tariff  is  likely  to  be. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  So  far,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  it  has  pro- 
duced much  effect  one  way  or  the  other,  but  I  say  that  entirely 
without  prejudice  to  future  developments. 

Now,  I  will  pass  to  New  Zealand.  Here  may  I  say,  in  passing, 
how  very  much  indebted  my  right  honourable  colleague  and  myself 
are  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  for  the  speech  he  made  yesterday.  I  think 
he  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable  and  suggestive  information 
upon  a  great  number  of  points,  and  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  a 
most  admirable  contribution  to  our  discussion.  The  New  Zealand 
preference,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  knows,  is  only  with  regard  to  20  per 
cent,  at  present  of  the  whole  British  imports  to  New  Zealand.  In 
other  words,  four-fifths  of  our  imports  are  left  entirely  unaffected 
by  it,  and  it  takes  the  form,  not  strictly  of  a  preference,  that  is  to 
say,  of  a  reduced  duty  given  to  British  produce,  but  the  form  of  an 
increased  duty  imposed  upon  foreign  goods.  That,  I  think,  is  the 
effect  of  that  tariff.  There  again,  it  has  only  been  in  operation  for 
a  very  short  time,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  say  what  its 
ultimate  effect  is  likely  to  be,  but  I  do  point  out  that  it  covers  a 
very  small  part — only  one-fifth — of  the  whole  area  of  British  expor- 
tation to  New  Zealand.  I  have  no  doubt,  knowing  what  the  fiscal 
views  of  the  New  Zealand  statesmen  are.  it  is  contrived  in  such  a 
way  that  it  does  not  allow  serious  competition  with  any  native  in- 
dustry there. 

I  would  rather  refer  at  a  little  more  length  to  the  other  two  tariffs 
which  have  been  brought  before  us — the  Canadian  tariff  and  the  pro- 
posed Australian  tariff.  As  regards  the  Canadian  tariff,  I  acknowl- 
edge that  it  has  been  beneficial  to  British  trade,  and  particularly,  I 
think,  to  our  textile  industries.  J  think  it  has  been  beneficial  per- 
haps more  in  the  way  of  arresting  a  threatened  decline  in  trade  than 
by  actually  increasing  the  volume  of  the  trade,  or  at  any  rate  the 
proportion  of  British  trade  to  the  rest  of  the  trade  done  with  Canada. 
But  I  should  like  to  call  attention,  not  in  any  controversial  spirit  at 
all,  to  the  Canadian  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  showing — because  it 
illustrates  my  argument  very  well — how  in  framing  arrangements  of 
this  kind  the  country  which  frames  them  is  inevitably  constrained  to 
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Tenth  Day.  look  to  its  own  peculiar  local  and  economic  conditions.   It  is  essential 
2n<1907ay'    — an(^  ^r  ^i^frid  Laurier,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  with  me — that 
  those  conditions  are  in  the  mind,  and  must  be  in  the  mind,  of  Ca- 

Preferential  nacjjan  statesmen  when  they  are  dealing  with  this  matter.  See  how 
™  e'  it  works  out.  I  am  not  making  this  a  complaint  at  all.  From  their 
Asquith.)  point  of  view  they  are  perfectly  right.  Canada,  in  the  first  place, 
admits  either  free,  or  at  very  low  rates,  raw  and  semi-raw  mater- 
ials. I  believe  all  countries  with  what  is  called  a  scientific  tariff  aim 
at  that.  These  come  in,  of  course,  from  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  is  geographically  near;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
about  half  of  them  come  in  free  altogether.  That  is  their  free  list, 
and,  of  course,  naturally  we  cannot  benefit  by  that.  In  the  first 
place  we  do  not  export  raw  material  at  all  to  any  great  extent,  and 
in  the  next  place  if  we  did  we  probably  should  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete, even  in  coal,  with  a  neighbor  which  has  the  advantage  of  geo- 
graphical contiguity  like  the  United  States  of  America,  with  its 
enormous  and  inexhaustible  resources.  In  the  next  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  Canadian  tariff  I  notice  that  among  dutiable  goods  the 
average  ad  valorem  rate  paid  works  out  at  the  same  figure,  namely 
25  per  cent,  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding the  preference  that  is  given  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  reason  for  that  is  quite'  plain  and  very  natural.  Our  goods, 
which  are  highly  manufactured  and  finished  goods,  belong  to  the 
more  highly  rated  classes,  even  after  the  preference  has  been  allowed 
for;  whereas  the  dutiable  goods  which  come  in  from  the  United 
States  belong  to  the  lower  rated  classes  and  therefore  on  the  whole 
pay  a  lower  average  rate  of  duty.  Thirdly,  in  regard  to  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  if  you  take  all  goods  dutiable  as  well  as  free,  altogether, 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  after  allowing  for  the  preference  on 
United  Kingdom  goods  is  19  per  cent,  and  on  United  States  goods 
13  per  cent.  In  other  words  it  is  6  par  cent,  lower  ad  valorem  on  the 
total  importation  from  the  United  States  than  it  is  on  the  total  im- 
portation from  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  a  tariff  which  has  been, 
as  we  know,  and  we  have  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  repeated  declaration 
on  the  subject,  not  only  honestly  conceived  but  carefully  worked  out, 
so  as  to  give  the  maximum  preference  to  the  goods  of  the  Mother 
Country,  which  is  regarded  by  Canadian  statesmen  as  being  consist- 
ent with  the  general  economic  interests  of  Canada.  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUKIER:  Quite  right. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Even  with  the  tariff  constructed  in  that  spirit 
and  with  that  intention  and  by  such  skilled  hands  the  net  result  is 
that  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  are  paying  19  per  cent  import  duty  as  compared 
with  only  13  per  cent. 

I  should  like  now  to  say  a  word  about  the  other  tariff,  the  Aus- 
tralian tariff  which  I  think  affords  a  still  more  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  the  practical  difficulties  which  embarras  one  when  one  comes 
to  deal  with  a  problem  of  this  kind,  not  theoretically,  but  in  a  con- 
crete form.  Of  course  I  recognise  to  the  full  what  Mr.  Deakin  said 
yesterday.  S<>  far  as  our  moans  of  information  will  allmv  mo.  T 
study  what  is  going  on  in  Australia  with  very  great  interest;  still 
we  are  not  intimately  familiar  with  all  the  currents  of  Australian 
politics.  But  Mr.  Deakin  explained  yesterday,  and  ,T  accept  in  full 
what  he  says — many  of  us  have  been  through  similar  experiences  in 
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this  country — that  this  tariff  ultimately  had  to  be  rather  hurried  Tenth  Day. 
through  in  the  last  moments  of  a  moribund  Parliament  with  the  2n<]o(^ay' 

prospect  of  a  general  election  in  the  offing,  and  no  doubt  under  those   

conditions  things  are  done  or  allowed  to  pass  which  if  the  conditions  Preferential 
were  more  favourable  to  deliberation  and  further  consideration, 
would  be  done  in  a  different  way,  or  not  allowed  to  pass.  I  accept  Asquith.) 
in  full  that  general  explanation,  but  still  this  is  the  only  formulated 
tariff  which  has  yet  been  presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  I  do  not  know,  and  nobody  knows — not  even  Mr. 
Deakin,  unless  he  is  endowed  with  that  dangerous  gift  of  prophecy — 
what  substitute  for  this,  if  any,  will  hereafter  be  produced.  But  I 
take  it  as  it  stands,  and  examine  it  as  it  stands,  as  it  has  received 
the  assent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Australian  Legislature.  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor,  and  because  it  was  supposed  to  conflict  in  • 
some  respects  with  some  of  our  treaty  obligations  he  was  bound  to 
reserve  it  for  His  Majesty's  pleasure.  Here  it  is,  and  if  it  does  not 
fully  represent  their  considered  opinion,  being  a  little  hurried  at  the 
end,  as  I  say,  yet  it  is  the  only  attempt  to  put  down  in  black  and 
white  so  far  as  I  know  what  the  Australian  Commonwealth  is  pre- 
pared to  otter  to  this  country  in  the  way  of  preference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  As  an  accompaniment,  remember,  to  the  New 
Zealand  treaty,  and  only  as  an  accompaniment.  We  did  not  deal  with 
general  preference  at  all. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  But  this  is  the  only  thing  we  have. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  will  deal  with  it  as  it  stands  and  see  what  it 
amounts  to.  I  should  note  in  passing,  though  it  is  familiar  to  all 
members  of  the  Conference  that  the  Australian  tariff,  like  the  New 
Zealand  one,  is  not  what  we  call  a  preferential  tariff  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word ;  that  is  to  say,  no  duty  is  lowered  on  British  goods, 
which  remain  at  what  they  were,  but  the  so-called  preference  consists 
in  imposing  an  additional  higher  duty  on  foreign  goods  of  the  same 
class.    That  is  the  method  adopted. 

Sir  WiLLIAM  LYNE:  But  we  start  with  a  lower  scale  of  duty 
than  others. 

Mr.  ASQUITH  :  Than  whom  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Than  Canada,  and,  I  think,  New  Zealand 
too. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  daresay.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  making. 
I  say  your  method  is  to  take  the  existing  scale  and  build  a  higher 
brick  on  to  the  wall  for  the  foreigner,  whereas  the  Canadian  method 
is  to  take  a  brick  out,  which  is  the  opposite  method.  I  am  not  com- 
paring them.  The  whole  of  this  Australian  tariff  is  subject  to  the 
condition  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  British  goods  imported  in 
British  ships,  which  was  the  proposal  of  the  Government,  I  under- 
stand and  to  whicn  the  legislature  added  "  manned  by  white  labour." 
That  condition  in  itself  is  a  condition  which  curtails  and  cuts  down, 
quite  apart  from  all  questions  of  policy,  which  I  need  not  go  into, 
the  actual  ambit  of  the  supposed  preference  very  considerably  in- 
deed. I  was  going  to  say  it  was  a  condition  which  renders  it  very 
nearly  nugatory;  but  certainly,  in  regard  to  a  very  large  proportion 
of  our  trade,  it  is  a  condition  which  is  quite  impossible  to  realise.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  political  question  which  is  raised  by  the  addition 
58—21 
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Tenth  Day.  of  the  words  "  manned  by  white  labour,"  because  that  is  not  for  us  to 
2n<1907ar'    cons^er  iust  now- 

,  ..  ,      Mr.  DEAKIN:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  line  of  steamers  it 

Trade.  would  affect  would  be  the  P.  and  O.  Company,  who  carry  a  relatively 
(Mr.  small  proportion  of  those  goods,  because,  being  mail  steamers,  their 
Asquith.)  charges  are  necessarily  higher.  We  opposed  that  proposition  simply 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  impracticable.  How  could  we  tell  by  look- 
ing at  goods  whether  they  came  by  P.  and  O.  or  any  other  steamers. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Deakin  for  what  he  has 
said.  He  admits  it  would  make  it  almost  unworkable,  but  apart  from 
that  we  should  never,  under  any  conceivable  circumstances,  accept 
here  a  preference  granted  to  us  only  in  respect  of  goods  carried  in 
ships  in  which  the  whole  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  India  were  not  al- 
lowed to  serve.  We  could  not  possibly  accede  to  that,  and  everybody 
here  would  say  we  would  rather  have  no  preference  at  all  than  pre- 
ference, limited  by  such  a  condition  as  that.  For  the  moment  I  was 
pointing  out  that  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  to  some  degree  at 
any  rate,  it  must  limit  the  scope.  What  are  the  articles  in  respect  of 
which  this  preference  is  granted?  In  point  of  quantity  and  propor- 
tion, I  find  S  per  cent  ot  the  whole.  New  Zealand  gives  us  20  per 
cent,  but  this  Australian  tariff  would  give  a  preference  in  regard  to 
8  per  cent  of  the  total  British  importation  to  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  think  you  will  find  that  balances  fully,  and  more 
than  balances  the  proportion  of  British  goods  on  which  the  duties 
were  being  raised  in  connection  with  the  proposed  treaty  with  New 
Zealand.    Our  idea  was  to  balance  that  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  heard  you  say  that  yesterday,  but  I  am  stat- 
ing that  it  applies  only  to  8  per  cent  of  the  British  importations. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  About  that. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  That  tariff  was  only  as  a  forerunner,  be- 
cause we  could  not  at  that  time  deal  with  the  matter,  in  consequence 
of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Mr.  Deakin  has  already  said  that  yesterday.  He 
said  it  was  a  forerunner,  but  I  say  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
follow  the  forerunner,  or  whether  anything  is  going  to  follow  it.  I 
cannot  discuss  hypotheses  and  possibilities,  and  I  must  take  the 
thing  as  I  find  it,  and  I  am  bound,  whether  it  is  a  forerunner  or  not, 
to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  see  what  it  amounts  to.  You  tell 
me  you  are  going  to  do  something  else.  That  may  be  your  intention. 
I  am  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  your  politics  or  the  composition 
of  the  present  Legislature  to  say  whether  you  will  be  able  to  pass 
through  your  Legislature  any  tariff  which  does  not  contain  this  con- 
dition about  ships  being  manned  by  white  labour. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  It  does  not  affect  it  very  much. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  affects  us  enormously.  It  is  a  thing  which 
to  us  is  absolutely  inadmissible,  and  I  say  that  in  the  plainest  terms. 
Let  us  see  what  the  preference  amounts  to.  In  the  first  place,  it 
applies  to  8  per  cent,  only  of  British  importations  into  Australia. 
What  is  the  amount  of  foreign  trade  which  conceivably,  supposing  it 
had  its  full  effect,  it  would  enable  the  British  importer  to  capture 
from  the  foreigner ?  The  precise  amount  put  down  is  928,0007.  If  you 
allow  10  per  cent.,  which  I  should  think  was  a  very  fair  figure,  as  the 
profit  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made  if  you  secure  the 
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whole  of  that  928.000Z.  of  foreign  trade,  the  net  result  of  this  would  Tenth  Day. 
be  a  possible  profit  of  somewhere  between  90,000Z.  and  100,000Z.  to    2n  j9^ay' 

the  British  importer  there,  and  to  the  exporter  here;  that  is  upon   '- 

a  trade  which  amounts  to  20|  millions  at  this  moment.    Our  imports  Preferential 
into  Australia,  taking  the  year  1905,  were  20J  millions.    18|  mil-  e' 
lions  of  that  would  not  be  affected  by  the  preference  at  all,  and  the    Asqufth  ) 
profit  arising  from  the  possible  foreign  trade  which  we  could  cap- 
ture under  it,  if  everything  went  well  and  we  secured  every  ounce 
under  every  one  of  the  categories  in  this  tariff  for  ourselves — the 
total  maximum  profit  which  could  accrue  to  the  British  importer 
would  be  represented  at  the  outside  by  100,000?.    I  am  not  complain- 
ing for  a  moment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  measuring  it,  and  are  quite  entitled 

to. 

Air.  ASQUITH :  I  am  not  in  the  least  complaining,  but  pointing 
out  these  things  as  showing  the  enormous  difficulties  which,  with 
even  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  encumber  the  framing  of 
preferential  tariffs.  Now,  I  am  coming  to  a  point  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, though  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  Conference  too  long. 
I  have  been  pointing  out  from  the  illustration  of  these  two  tariffs, 
the  Canadian  and  the  Australian,  the  difficulties  which  tariff  fram- 
era  have  who  honestly  desire  to  begin  a  preference  in  countries  like 
Canada  and  Australia,  which  possess  a  protective  system.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  give  a  preference  when  Protection  is 
the  basis  of  your  system,  because  you  have  only  to  lower  a  duty  which 
already  exists  in  favour  of  the  Mother  Country,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  to  heighten  a  duty  which  already 
exists  as  against  the  foreign  competitor  of  the  Mother  Country. 
That  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  do,  and  you  can  do  it  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  foundation  of  your  system.  But  just  look 
at  our  case.  Supposing  we  had  to  do  this.  I  pointed  out  in  the 
early  part  of  my  remarks  why  we  regarded  it  as  essential  that  the 
basis  of  our  fiscal  system  should  be  a  Free  Trade  basis.  A  Free 
Trade  basis  means  a  system  in  which  duties  are  imposed  for  rev- 
enue, and  not  for  other  purposes.  Therefore  we  give  at  this  moment 
to  the  Colonies  the  freest  possible  market  that  any  community  in 
the  world  can  have.  There  is  nothing  that  we  can  give  you  that  we 
do  not  give  you. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LTNE:    You  can  give  us  our  wine. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  We  tax  everybody's  wines.  We  do  not  tax  your 
wine  more  than  other  people's.  We  give  you,  .1  say,  everything  that 
is  possible  for  us  to  give,  and  under  no  system  of  preference  could 
we  give  you  more. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:    I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  speaking  of  facts.  What  you  are  asking 
when  you  come  here  and  talk  about  preference,  and  suggest  that  we 
should  give  you  preference,  is  not  that  we  should  give  you  more  than 
at  present — we  cannot;  we  give  you  everything — but  that  we  should 
take  away  from  others. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Certainly. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  If  I  had  a  boy,  I  should  look  after  him 
before  J  looked  after  a  foreign  boy. 
58— 21$ 
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Tenth  Day.       Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  not  talking  about  the  reason,  which  may 
2n(j9^ay'    be  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  but  the  question  what  preference  can  be 

  given.  I  am  pointing  out  that  while  it  is  an  easy  thing,  and  quite 

Preferential  consistent  with  the  whole  fabric  and  structure  of  a  protective  sys- 
'      tern,  either  to  raise  or  lower  a  duty,  with  a  view  in  the  one  case  to 
Asquith.)    punishment,  and  in  the  other  case  to  preference,  when  you  have, 
(Sir  William  as  we  have,  a  Free  Trade  system  in  which  we  give  everything  equally 
Lyne.)      ^0  everybody,  you  cannot  have  preference  without  excluding  some- 
body who  at  present  enjoys  tne  open  market  from  the  privilege 
which  at  present  belongs  to  him. 

In  other  words,  in  asking  us  to  frame  a  preferential  tariff,  the 
Colonies  are  asking  us  to  introduce  into  our  system  a  set  of  duties 
which  do  not  at  present  exist,  and  which  have  no  analogy  to  anything 
which  at  present  exists,  for  the  purpose  not  of  revenue  but  for  ul- 
terior purposes — the  purposes  of  preference.  That  which  is  quite 
consistent  with  the  framework  and  spirit  of  a  protective  sys- 
tem is  a  flagrant  and  undeniable  departure  from  the  very  basis  of 
our  principle  of  Free  Trade.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Dr.  Jameson 
to  say  "  Try  it  on  a  small  scale ;  give  our  Cape  wines  or  the  poten- 
tial tobacco  supplies  of  the  Cape  a  little  preference;  we  do  not  care 
"  about  the  amount,  but  let  us  have  some  instalment  as  an  earnest 
of  the  bargain.  "  What  bargain?  The  abandonment  of  Free  Trade. 
That  is  the  bargain.  It  is  not  a  question  of  greater  or  less — not  a 
question  of  giving  it  on  wine  or  wool. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Is  not  that  coming  back  rather  to  the  fetish 
of  Free  Trade? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  call  it  a  fetish,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  given,  I  call  it  the  principle  deliberately  adopted  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  they  regard,  and  we 
regard,  as  lying  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  industrial  prosperity. 
You  can  call  it  a  fetish  if  you  like,  you  can  call  anything  a  fetish, 
but  with  us  it  is  a  conviction,  not  based  upon  abstract  argument, 
but  upon  solid  experience  of  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
agree  with  it  any  more  than  you  ask  me  to  agree  with  what  I  might 
call  the  fetish  of  Protection.    I  do  not  like  such  words. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  was  once  a  fetish  of  Protection. 

Mr.  ASQUITII:  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  any  more 
than  you  ask  me  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  English  Protection  60  years  ago  was  a  fetish 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  People  then  did  not  think  so.  It  is  just  the 
difference  when  times  move.  It  may  be  in  time  you  will  persuade 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  that  Free  Trade  is  a  fetish. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  think  it  is  so  now. 

Mr.  ASQU.ITH:  Go  and  persuade  the  people  of  that,  if  you  can 
persuade  them,  and  we  will  have  another  Colonial  Conference,  and 
we  will  see  what  happens.  But  you  have  first  to  persuade  the  people, 
and  so  long  as  we  sit  here  as  their  spokesmen,  and  whether  you  call 
it  fetish  or  anything  else,  we  have  to  express  to  the  best  of  our  abil- 
ity their  views.  I  do  not  like  these  questions  of  terminology  which 
are  apt  to  germinate  heat,  but  never  conduce  to  light.  We  may  bo 
an  absolute  set  of  lunatics,  wandering  in  twilight  and  darkness — 
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fiscal  twilight — and  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  a  rude  Tenth  Day. 
awakening.  We  may  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Free  Trade  2nd  May, 
within  the  Empire  will  be  recognised  as  an  ideal  which  all  the 
various  communities  of  the  Empire  ought  to  aid  in  construct-  referential 
ing.  But  I  am  pointing  out  so  long  as  the  British  people  have  taken  Trade. 
Free  Trade  as  the  basis  of  their  fiscal  policy,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  ^  ^'"h  > 
as  they  impose  duties  for  revenue  and  for  revenue  only,  by  seeking 
to  introduce  this  element  of  a  penal  duty  directed  against  foreign 
produce,  the  Imperial  motive  being  to  benefit  your  own  Colonies 
and  Dependencies,  you  are  introducing  something  into  the  system 
which  is  absolutely  alien  to  it,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it, 
and  which  will  sooner  or  later,  and  even  at  once,  develop  an  antag- 
onism which  in  the  course  of  time  must  lead  either  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  new  element  or  to  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  old  system. 
There  is  no  compromise  possible  between  the  two.  I  say  that  on 
general  grounds.  I  say  while  it  is  easy  for  you,  although  practically 
difficult,  as  I  have  shown  by  the  illustrations  I  have  given,  in  prin- 
ciple to  grant  preference  to  us  consistently  with  your  protective 
systems,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  it  without  giving  the  go-by  to 
the  very  first  principles  upon  which  our  fiscal  system,  be  it  right 
or  wrong,  has  been  established.  But  let  me  add  to  that.  What  is  it 
that  we  are  to  prefer?  I  have  here  a  table  which  shows  the  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom — and  these  would  be  the  subjects  of  possible 
Preference — from  our  various  self-governing  Colonies  that  are  re- 
presented round  this  table.  This  is  for  the  year  1905,  which  I 
think  are  the  latest  full  figures  available.  They  are  classified  here 
under  four  headings:  "Food,  drink,  and  tobacco"  is  the  first 
column ;  "  Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured "  is 
the  second  column ;  "  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured "  is 
the  third  column;  and  the  fourth  column  is  "Bullion  and  specie." 
I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble  about  bullion  and  specie.  Nobody 
proposes  to  give  a  preference  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    We  all  give  a  preference  to  it. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  There  is  a  natural  preference  we  all  accord  to 
it;  but  I  dc  not  think  it  enters  into  this  problem. 

Under  thj  first  column,  taking  the  self-governing  Colonies,  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Natal,  in  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  our  imports,  or  rather  your 
exports  to  us,  were  27,742,000?.  We  have  not  figures  for  the  Trans- 
vaal yet.  I  daresay  what  appears  to  come  from  the  Cape  would 
include  Transvaal  produce  and  perhaps  some  that  comes  through 
Natal  too.  l  only  say  that  by  way  of  explanation,  "  Food,  drink,  and 
tobacco "  is  27j  millions,  roughly  speaking.  "  Raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured  "  32,495.000 — 32§  millions,  roughly 
speaking;  "Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,"  5,569,000.  The 
Cape  and  Natal  figures  only  are  for  1904.  These  are  the  latest  fig- 
ures we  have,  and  they  will  do  roughly  for  the  purpose.  I  do '  not 
pledge  myself  to  precise  accuracy.  The  members  of  the  Conference 
will  see  that  of  the  total  importations  to  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  self-governing  Colonies  while  only  5J  millions  are  articles  wholly 
or  mainly  manufactured,  27|  millions  come  under  the  category  of 
raw  material.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any  preference  which  we 
can  give  which  is  not  to  be  a  nugatory  preference,  but  is  to  be  of 
real  value  to  the  Colonies,  must  be  a  preference  which  applies  to  one 
or  other  or  both  of  the  first  two  columns.    A  preference  given  to 
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Tenth  Day.  these  comparatively  insignificant  quantities  of  manufactured  goods, 
^lW^'    ^  millions,  would  be  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  Colonies  themselves. 

 --      If  we  are  to  give  you  a  preference  of  any  value  we  must  give  it 

PrT6adetial  e^er  on  food  or  raw  materials,  or  on  both,  the  considerably  larger 
'  item  according  to  these  figures  being  raw  materials. 
Asquith.)  Now  I  have  listened  and  listened  carefully  to  everything  that  was 
said  by  Mr.  Deakin,  and  by  Dr.  Jameson,  and  others,  and  I  cannot 
now  make  out,  and  do  not  at  this  moment  know,  whether  part  of  the 
proposal  made  is  that  we  should  give  a  preference  to  Colonial  raw 
materials.  I  have  heard  no  answer  to  that  question.  I  have  often 
put  it  myself.  I  thought  we  should  get  enlightenment  upon  it  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions. 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR:  Are  you  including  Canadian  wheat  in  that? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Tes,  certainly — in  the  food,  not  in  the  raw 
material. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Do  you  say  only  5  per  cent,  of  manu- 
factured articles  came  from  the  Colonies  altogether? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  5,500,000L    It  would  be  more  than  5  per  cent. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  What  struck  me  was,  if  you  get  such  a 
small  proportion  as  that,  you  have  a  tremendous  margin  where  you 
could  give  preference  on,  say,  wheat. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  is  just  what  I  am  coming  to.  It  is  ob- 
vious it  is  no  use  giving  preference  on  these  manufactured  articles. 
They  are  a  mere  bagatelle — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean.  Therefore, 
any  preference  to  be  really  effective  and  at  all  evenly  distributed 
between  the  Colonies  must  be  on  food  or  raw  material — one  or  both. 
Raw  materials,  as  I  point  out,  come  first  in  bulk — 32§  millions.  Is 
it,  or  is  it  not,  part  of  the  proposition  that  we  should  give  a  prefer- 
ence on  raw  materials? 

Mr.  DEAEIN:  May  I  point  out  that  I  expressij  put  aside  that 
question  upon  the  general  principle,  in  which  I  thought  you  concur- 
red, that  what  you  would  give,  the  kind  ai.d  form  and  extent  of 
your  preference,  was  entirely  a  matter  for  yourselves,  and  it  was  not 
for  us  to  attempt  to  suggest  its  character?  That  was  my  reason. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  quite  appreciate  that.  ;\nd  perhaps  I  oaght 
not  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  you,  and  I  will  not.  But 
I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  question  t.»  myself  and  1  will  suppose 
I  am  trying  to  construct  a  tariff.  J  thini:  you  are  quite  ri?ht  in 
saying  that  this  is  a  matter  which,  if  the  Imperial  Government  re- 
solved to  give  preference  it  would  ha  ret  to  settle  for  itself.  So  as 
Imperial  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lip.;i',ig  gr>t  a  mandate  from 
the  country  to  give  preference  to  the  Cilonies,  I  am  trying  to  con- 
struct a  preferential  tariff  which  is  to  be  fair  lo  (he  Colonies,  which 
is  not  to  introduce  a  new  and  much  more  objection^  le  form  of 
preference — I  mean  preferring  one  Colony  to  another — which  is  not 
to  introduce  another  and  equally  objectionable  form  of  preference, 
namely,  the  preferring  of  particular  interests  in  particular  Colonies 
to  other  interests.  But  I  am  trying  to  construct  a  preferential  tariff 
which  shall  he  really  fair  and  just.  What  do  I  find?  What  mater- 
ials have  I  to  go  upon?  First  of  all  it  is  perfectly  clear  my  tariff 
must  be  a  tariff  which  will  impose  discriminating  differential  duties 
against  foreign  importations  of  raw  materials  and  of  food.  I  can- 
not do  it  without  including  both  raw  materials  and  food.    J  will  take 
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just  one  illustration,  which  will  show  the  gross  unfairness  which  Tenth  Day. 
would  result  from  not  doing  so.    Take  the  Cape,  represented  by  2n(i907ay' 

Dr.  Jameson,  what  is  the  condition  of  things  there?    The  Cape   '- 

sends  us,  including  all  their  wine,  of  which  we  heard  yesterday,  Preferential 
28,000?.  of  food,  drink  and  tobacco,  but  the  Cape  sends  us  10,281,000Z. 
of  raw  material,  very  largely  diamonds  and  wool.    How  can  I  possi-  Asquith.) 
bly  deal  fairly  with  the  Cape,  or  possibly  give  to  the  Cape  any  pref- 
erence that  is  worth  the  name,  unless  I  impose  a  differential  duty 
as  against  the  foreigner  upon  those  raw  materials? 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Try  us  with  a  one-shilling  reduction  on  tobacco. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Surely  that  is  a  difficulty  for  the  Colonies 
themselves  to  get  over. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :    I  was  told  just  now  that  this  is  a  matter  which 
the  Imperial  Government  must  decide  for  itself. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Exactly. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  not  going  to  do  injustice  to  you. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  You  passed  the  South  African  tariff  over  very 
lightly,  which  is  very  significant,  because  it  gives  a  preference  not 
only  on  the  bulk  of  British  goods,  but  on  nearly  everything. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  agree— over  80  per  cent. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  25  per  cent,  on 
foreigners  on  our  free  list.  The  only  people  having  a  free  list  in 
South  Africa  are  the  British  Government.  It  was  rather  significant 
it  was  passed  over.  The  tentative  tariff  of  Australia,  which  is 
merely  an  instalment  of  what  is  to  come,  occupied  your  main  criti- 
cism. Apart  from  that,  the  Cape  is  willing  to  give  25  per  cent, 
of  its  Customs  duty  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Knowing 
there  is  28,000Z.  of  stuff  that  comes  over  and  knowing  that  the  Cape 
cannot  get  much,  the  Cape  is  wishful  to  grow,  and  to  get  something. 
This  is  a  way  in  which  it  will  grow  if  there  is  a  preference  on  that 
very  small  amount  which  they  send  at  present.  That  is  the  answer 
to  that  doctrine. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Unless  human  nature  at  the  Cape  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  everywhere  else,  if  the  inhabitants  of  that 
Colony  found  we  were  giving  large  preferences  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia in  respect  of  wheat,  butter,  and  meat,  and  things  of  that 
kind,  which  were  being  very  beneficial,  I  will  assume,  and  considerable 
in  their  amount,  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  the  people  of 
the  Cape  would  be  content  to  have  a  small  preference  on  28,000Z.  of 
food,  wine,  and  tobacco,  when  there  is  10  millions  of  raw  materials 
being  sent  from  the  Cape  to  this  country  every  year. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  How  does  it  hurt  the  Cape  if  the  Cape  has 
nothing  of  that  kind  to  send  over?  Surely  the  Cape  is  not  going  to 
be  the  dog  in  the  manger  and  say  Canada  is  not  to  get  it.  Of  course 
Canada  will  get  infinitely  more  advantage  than  we,  but  we  hope  to 
grow  in  course  of  time. 

Dr.  SMAETT:  You  made  a  point  upon  the  smallness  of  the 
amount  of  Cape  wines  sent  to  this  country.  Before  Cobden  made  his 
treaty  with  France  we  sent  nearly  one  million  gallons  of  wine — over 
800,000 — for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  send  practically 
nothing  now. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  agree  it  has  gone  down. 
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Tenth  Day.       Dr.  SMAETT :  It  would  grow  up  again  if  preference  were 

2luiw.ay'  sranted- 

 ■  Mr.  ASQUITH:  As  regards  wine  and  spirits,  J  pointed  out 

Trade       yesterday,  I  believe,  that  under  no  preferential  system  anywhere  is 
(Mr.       that  given. 

Asquith.)        Dr    JAMESON:  We  have  the  list  here  where  Australia  and 
Canada  give  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  Know  you  have  given  it  as  between  Colonies — 
a  very  small  affair — but  Canada  does  not  give  us  any  preference  on 
spirits  either  upon  the  General  or  Intermediate  Tariff,  nor,  if  we 
take  the  Intermediate  Tariff  as  the  standard,  upon  wine  either,  and 
none  of  the  Colonies  either  give  or  propose  to  give  us  any  on  either 
wine  or  spirits. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  The  whole  amount  of  those  figures  is  28,000^. 
sent  to  Great  Britain.  With  much  smaller  population  than  there 
is  at  present  with  preferential  treatment  on  wine,  the  amount  of 
money  paid  to  the  Cape  for  wine  alone  was  formerly  at  least  four  or 
five  times  the  whole  amount  now. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  is  quite  possible,  but  that  is  not  due  to  mere 
changes  in  tariffs  but  to  improved  cultivation  and  improvement  in 
taste.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Cape  wine  will  become  a  large  and 
flourishing  industry. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  is  very  significant  that  it  went  down  from 
about  130,000/.  to  nothing,  from  the  date  the  scale  was  changed. 

Mr.  AsQUITH :  The  whole  question  of  alcohol  and  wine  is  one 
which  is  very  difficult,  and  it  affects  our  relations  with  France, 
Spain,  Portugal  and  Germany.  It  is  one  which  you  cannot  deal  with 
in  an  isolated  way.  What  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Conference — 
and  I  took  the  Cape  as  a  very  good  illustration — is  that  you  cannot 
possibly  give  a  preference  which  shall  be  anything  like  an  even- 
handed  preference  as  between  the  different  Colonies  of  the  Empire 
unless  you  include  in  it  raw  materials  as  well  as  food.  No  human 
ingenuity  could  do  it.    That  is  a  fact,  and  a  very  important  fact. 

Now,  I  will  come  to  what  is,  after  all,  the  crux  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. If  I  can  only  create  a  preferential  tariff  in  favour  of  the  Colonies 
by  taxing  food  and  raw  materials,  that  is  to  say,  by  imposing  a  duty 
upon  foreign  food  and  upon  foreign  raw  materials  which  I  do  not 
impose  upon  Colonial  food  and  Colonial  raw  materials,  not  only,  as  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago,  am  I  practically  abandoning  the  very  citadel 
of  our  fiscal  position,  but  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  am  curtailing  the  sources  of  supply  and  raising  the  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  the  necessaries  of  industry. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  is  what  I  dispute. 

Mr.  ASQI  ITI1:  I  know  you  dispute  it.  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward 
said  yesterday  in  his  admirable  speech  that  if  he  thought  it  would 
have  that  effect  he  would  not  be  in  favour  of  preference.  I  was  very 
glad  to  hear  him  say  so,  and  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not.  He  docs 
not  think  it  would  have  that  effect,  and  Sir  William  Lyne  docs  not 
think  it,  and  probably  the  majority  of  you  here  do  not  think  it. 
But  we  think  it  would,  and  the  people  of  this  country  think  it  would, 
and  they  believe  that  they  have  the  best  grounds  for  so  thinking-  - 
grounds  founded  upon  expedience.    Let  me  state  our  position — T  am 
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not  arguing  it — it  may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong.  This  is  the  Tenth  Day. 
position  which  is  held  by  Great  Britain  and  by  the  majority  of  the    ™  % 

British  people.    When  you  impose  an  import  duty  upon  a  commodity  '_ 

which  is  a  necessary  of  life  or  of  industry,  one  or  the  other,  and  when  Preferential 
the  commodity  is  of  such  a  kind  that  you  cannot  substantially  make  Tlvfde' 
up  the  supply  that  you  want  from  domestic  sources — given  those  two  Asquith.) 
conditions  and  I  carefully  limit  my  proposition  in  that  way — sooner 
or  later,  though  the  process  may  be  delayed  or  deflected  for  a  time, 
that  duty  appears  in  added  cost  to  the  consumer.  You  may  think 
that  is  nonsense,  but  that  is  what  we  believe  to  be  true.  It  is  what 
the  people  of  this  country  believe  is  true,  and  so  long  as  they  believe 
that  to  be  true,  they  will  give  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  do 
not  care  what  political  party  he  belongs  to — any  mandate  or  authority 
to  impose  a  duty  upon  the  things  in  those  two  columns,  which  are 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  first  column — wheat,  meat,  butter,  and 
so  forth — and  which  are  the  necessaries  of  industry,  many  of  them, 
in  the  second  column — wool,  wood,  and  the  rest  of  it.  They  will  not 
do  it.  Tou  may  think  they  are  wrong,  but  that  is  their  view.  Further, 
they  hold  the  view,  which  is  also  the  view  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  if  you  were  to  impose  such  a  duty,  and  if  the  duty  had 
the  effect  which  we  believe  it  would  have  of  raising  the  cost  of  these 
necessaries  of  life  or  industry  to  the  bulk  of  our  population,  it  would 
not  only  have  that  effect,  but  by  raising  the  cost — because  you  cannot 
have  two  prices  in  the  same  market — of  the  whole  of  the  supply,  it 
would  put  into  the  Exchequer  a  comparatively  limited  proportion 
of  the  additional  cost  paid  by  the  consumer,  whereas  the  bulk  would 
go  to  other  quarters.  There,  again,  you  fly  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
fundamental  principles  and  rules  of  our  Free  Trade  system. 

Of  course,  gentlemen,  you  will  not  agree  with  many  of  the  things 
1  am  saying.  You  think,  no  doubt,  other  people  are  right,  and  that 
our  economic  system  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  dodo  or  some  other 
prehistoric  period.  You  may  think  we  are  all  wandering  in  Cimmer- 
ian darkness.  But  we  are  43.000,000  people,  still  the  richest  in  the 
world,  still  not  afraid  to  speak  with  our  commercial  enemy  in  the 
gate,  and  convinced  that  no  system  of  preference  such  as  you  havp 
been  advocating  with  so  much  ability  round  this  board  during  the 
last  few  days  can  be  adopted  in  Great  Brit<>:;  which  does  not  involve 
taxation  of  our  sources  of  supply,  both  of  food  and  of  raw  materials, 
and  a  consequent  enhancement  in  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  of  industry,  and  a  corresponding  and  necessary  curtailment  in 
the  area  and  profitableness  of  the  whole  of  our  productive  industries. 
That  is  our  position,  and  I  state  it  with  the  utmost  frankness,  reci- 
procating the  frankness  with  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
address  us;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  have  used  plain 
language  and  not  equivocated  or  beaten  about  the  bush.  That  is  our 
position,  and  that  being  so,  it  is  impossible  for  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment, anxious  as  they  are  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  pro- 
mote the  commercial  development  as  well  as  the  Imperial  unity  of 
this  great  fabric  for  which  we  are  jointly  responsible,  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  any  such  fundamental  change  in  the  fiscal  system  of 
this  country  as  would  be  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the  proposals 
which  you  have  laid  before  us.  But  I  say,  and  this  shall  be  my  final 
word,  while  I  could  not  recommend  anything  in  the  nature  of  Colon- 
ial preference  by  the  manipulation  of  tariffs  there  are  many  ways  in 
which  I  think  it  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  duty  of  the  Imperial 
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Tenth  Day.  Parliament  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
2n<l,way'    -^mP're-    I  associate  myself  with  a  "good  deal  of  what  was  said  by 
*  Mr.  Deakin,  and  particularly  with  what  was  said  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward 

Preferential  and  also  I  think  by  Mr.  Moor.   I  have  no  doubt  that  in  South  Africa 
Trade.      ag  jn  j^ew  Zealand  you  suffer  from  what  may  be  called  artificial  im- 
Asquith  )    pediments,  for  instance  the  subsidising  of  these  foreign  lines  of 
steamers,  and  the  imperfection  or  undeveloped  condition  of  our 
means  of  communication  as  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  And  the  rates  on  state  railways. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  There  again  that  is  an  intricate  thing  with  which 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  deal.  Take  the  important  point  raised  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  as  to  what  may  be  called  the  development  of  Imperial 
commercial  intelligence.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  already  taken  steps, 
but  I  hope  by  consultation  with  you,  and  with  Mr.  Deakin's  assist- 
ance particularly,  we  may  be  able  to  develop  that  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  because  I  think  it  is  a  monstrous  thing  that  in  our  own  Colo- 
nies the  foreign  tout- — if  I  may  use  a  common  expression— going 
about  to  look  after  business  can  find  one  of  his  own  nationality  to 
give  him  all  the  information  he  needs  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
business,  while  a  Briton  or  a  Colonial  who  goes  to  another  Colony 
finds  no  corresponding  facilities.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that 
urgently  needs  reform,  and  which  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  up- 
on, and  which  I  think  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  having 
brought  so  clearly  before  our  notice. 

Again  there  is  this  great  question — and  I  do  not  like,  particu- 
larly in  the  presence  of  Sir  James  Mackay,  to  definitely  commit 
myself  about  it — which  affects  the  Antipodes  very  much,  the  question 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  possibility  of  doing  something  to  cheapen 
and  facilitate  the  means  of  communication  through  the  great  water- 
way. 

There  is  the  question  referred  to  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  also  I  think  by  Mr.  Deakin,  of  what  I  may 
call  inter- Imperial  communication.  You  will  not  expect  me  at  this 
stage  to  commit  myself  definitely  to  any  particular  scheme,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  proposals  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has 
adumbrated,  and  which  were  referred  to  by  other  speakers  yesterday, 
are  so  important  and  so  interesting,  and  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
sympathy,  and  the  intentions  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  that  if 
they  can  be  reduced  into  a  practical  form  and  shown  to  be  of  a  work- 
able character,  you  will  find  no  lack  of  co-operation,  nor — I  may 
safely  add  I  think,  though  I  am  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — any 
lacK  of  the  necessary  material  assistance  on  our  part  in  order  to 
bring  them  into  effect.  We  are  most  anxious  to  assist  in  all  those 
ways. 

Take  another  great  question,  the  question  of  emigration.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  Conference  has  already  dealt  with  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    We  have,  in  part. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  is  a  most  important  matter,  and  a  mat- 
ter as  to  which  there  ought  to  lie  constant  co-operation  between  the 
Imperial  authorities  and  the  different  local  communities.  I  only 
mention  that,  not  as  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  but  as  an  illustration 
of  the  ways  in  which  we  not  only  might,  but  ought,  as  the  Govern- 
ment responsible  for  the  Mother  Country,  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
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develop  and  promote  better  commercial  relations  between  all  parts  Tenth  Day. 
of  the  Empire.   I  can  assure  you,  and  I  am  speaking  quite  sincerely,  2n^9^ay' 

that  it  is  a  most  thankless  task  for  a  Minister  in  my  position  to   L 

combat  propositions  which  are  concurred  in  by  so  large  an  amount  Preferential 
of  representative  opinion  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.    It  is  Trade, 
not  an  agreeable  duty  at  all,  but  it  is  one  I  am  bound  to  perform    Asquitii  ) 
to  my  colleagues,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  country. 
But,  having  stated  to  you  quite  frankly,  and  without  any  reservation 
or  qualification,  what  our  position  in  that  matter  is,  I  can  assure  you 
thai  in  all  these  other  directions  we  are  only  too  ready  and  anxious 
to  receive  and  entertain,  and  so  far  as  we  can  to  co-operate,  in  carry- 
ing into  practical  effect  any  suggestions  which  your  combined  wis- 
dom may  bring  before  us. 

I  thank  you  very  much  gentlemen,  for  the  indulgence  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me  to-day. 

Mr.  DEAKENT :  Might  I  ask  one  question,  having  special  reference 
to  the  exceedingly  interesting  points  which  you  have  just  made.  1 
notice  that  you  have  for  one  reason  or  another  excluded  from  refer- 
ence the  proposition  once  associated  with  these  various  suggestions 
as  to  Imperial  inter-communication  and  assistance  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hofmeyr.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  say  whe- 
ther it  is  or  is  not  worth  while  for  us  to  initiate  a  discussion,  which 
some  of  us,  if  there  was  time,  would  be  most  glad  to  enter  upon,  as 
to  the  imposition  of  a  small  uniform  duty  all  round  the  Empire  upon 
foreign  goods,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  devoted  to  what  may 
be  termed  Imperial  purposes,  such  as  the  inter-communication  you 
have  spoken  of.  This  proposal  would  not  affect  either  Free  Trade  or 
Protection.  It  would  not  be  a  tariff  but  a  surtax,  if  such  a  word 
might  be  used,  to  include  goods  not  now  dutiable,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  devoted  to  Imperial  purposes.  Since  Mr.  Hofmeyr 
proposed  it,  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  has  fully  developed  it. 

Mr.  ASQETTH:  I  think  that  is  an  idea  of  Sir  George  Clarke's. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  any  practical  result 
coming  from  its  consideration,  that  is  a  method  which,  quite  apart 
from  all  fiscal  matters  whatever,  would  provide  a  common  fund  that 
could  be  used  for  Imperial  purposes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  spring 
the  question  on  you. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  please  do  not  ask  for  my  answer  now. 

Mr.  DEAKXN:  Perhaps  you  would  take  it  into  consideration. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  have  listen- 
ed with  attention  to  the  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  from  his  standpoint,  I  must  ad- 
mit that  it  was  an  able  speech  and  affords  food  for  reply;  perhaps 
not  reply  on  the  instant,  but  I  feel  when  it  sees  the  light  of  day — 
I  do  not  know  when  it  will — it  will  be  replied  to  pretty  vigorously. 
I  cannot  help  saying,  my  Lord,  that  the  whole  tenour  of  that  speech, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  and  I  scarcely  like  to  use  it, 
was  alien  to  Britain's  Colonies,  it  was  treating  the  British  Colonies 
on  a  par  with  foreign  nations.  When  one  remark  was  made  regard- 
ing the  desire  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  be  allowed  to  deal  with 
her  tariff  as  she  desired  and  to  deal  with  her  domestic  questions  as  she 
desired,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  that  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  Colonies  %vere  not  on  a  par  with  or  not  part  of  the  domestic 
Empire  of  Great  Britain. 
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Tenth  Day.  Mr.  ASQTJITH :  No,  I  said  the  exact  opposite,  that  we  only  claim 
2u(L;^ay'    for  ourselves  what  we  concede  to  them. 


Preferential      Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  is  just  the  point.    I  feel  when 
Trade.      Great  Britain,  our  mother,  is  claiming  anything  for  herself,  she 

(SirWilliani  should  practically  be  claiming  it  for  all  her  Colonies  too  as  a  part  of 
Lyne.)      tne  domestic  machine,  because,  if  we  are  to  have  Imperial — I  do 
not  like  the  word,  our  people  do  not  like  the  word  "  Imperial " — 
Defence  and  Imperial  laws  we  surely  should  not  be  excluded  from 
Imperial  consideration  as  far  as  our  commerce  is  concerned. 

I,  as  you  know,  altogether  differ — it  may  be  presumption  on  my 
part — from  the  foundation  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  structure 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  attempted.  I  do  say  from 
a  firm  conviction — as  firm  a  conviction  as  my  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  gave  expression  to  the  other  day — that  if  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  proposals  we  are  making  would  increase  materially 
the  price  of  food  or  make  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
worse  than  it  is,  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  advocate  it,  however 
much  it  might  be  desired.  I  do  not  like  your  absolutely  ignoring  the 
whole  of  the  British  Colonies  excepting  India.  India  cannot  be 
placed,  in  dealing  with  a  matter  of  this  kind,  in  the  same  category 
as  the  self-governing  Colonies.  India  is  not  a  self-governing  Col- 
only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are,  and  therefore  I  put  on  one  side 
to  a  very  large  extent  the  remarks  made  by  the  representative  of 
that  country.  When  India  is  prepared  to  improve  and  keep  up  the 
position  of  her  people,  or  if  I  may  so  term  them,  her  numerous  peo- 
ples, to  a  fair  state  of  living,  a  fair  wage,  and  to  place  them  nearly 
in  fair  comparison  with  ours — I  do  not  say  quite — with  all  other 
white  people  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  then  and  then  only  is 
the  time  when  we  can  make  comparison. 

Mr.  MORLEY  :  What  do  you  mean  by  "  payment  "  '. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  They  get  4±d.  a  day  on  board  the  boats 
against  our  men's  5s.  With  the  P.  and  0.  Company  they  get  4jrf.  a 
clay  or  thereabouts  and  our  men  get  5s.  or  thereabouts  in  our  country. 
When  Sir  James  Mackay  speaks  of  tariffs  being  no  barrier  to  the 
exports  of  India,  I  can  well  understand  it,  because  the  labour  of 
India  is  so  miserably  paid  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  tariff 
it  is,  they  can  overcome  it ;  but  heaven  protect  our  white  self-govern- 
ing Colonies  from  our  labourers  ever  being  brought  down  to  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  people.  I  therefore  cannot  bring  myself  to 
compare  the  conditions  of  India  with  the  conditions  of  either  Can- 
ada, Australia,  or  South  Africa. 

.1  do  not  wish  to  say  much  with  reference  to  the  speech  that  has 
been  delivered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  if  I  were 
to  talk,  or  we  all  were  to  talk,  for  the  next  six  months,  evidently, 
from  the  decisive  way  in  which  the  arguments  have  been  met.  we 
would  not  have  the  slightest  hope  of  altering  the  position.  I  regret 
very  much  that  we  have  come  all  this  distance — my  Prime  Minister 
and  myself — to  get  such  a  reply  from  the  Government.  It  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  those  things  that  will  not  and  does  not  help  to  draw 
together  the  British  Empire.  ..i  the  onset  of  the  Chancellor's  speech, 
he  referred  to  the  unique  effect  of  Great  Britain's  attitude  and  her 
laws  and  her  administration  as  bringing  together  and  keeping  to- 
gether the  peoples  of  her  sol  "ovemiiiff  colonies  extending  over  the 
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world.    I  do  not  thing  the  Chancellor's  statement  will  help  that  posi-  Tenth  Pay. 

tion  2nd  Ma-V- 

t              .  1907- 
I  have  prepared  several  notes,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  go  much   

beyond  them  at  present.  Perhaps  1  may  have  a  reply  from  my  friend,  Preferential 
Mr.  Lloyd  (jeorge,  but  it  is  not  fer  me,  after  the  reply  that  has  been  j r will ' a 
received  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  feel  that  we  can  do  more  '  ]>ne.) 
than,  if  it  is  proposed,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  proposed,  pass  a  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  what  we  have  come  all  this  distance  for,  and  then 
leave  it  in  the  position,  almost,  but  not  quite,  that  it  was  left  in  in 
1902.  I  heard  the  remarks  made  by  General  Botha  when  he  spoke, 
and,  .1  think,  also  the  representative  for  Newfoundland,  Sir  Robert 
Bond,  in  reference  to  leaving  the  position  exactly  as  it  was  by  the 
resolution  of  1902.  The  position  has  advanced.  Under  that  resolu- 
tion I  find  one  subsection  was:  "That  the  Prime  Ministers  present 
"  at  the  Conference  undertake  to  submit  to  their  respective  Govern- 
"  ments  at  the  earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the  resolution, 
"  and  to  request  them  to  take  such  measures  as  necessary  to  give  effect 
"  to  it.  "  Well,  in  Australia,  which  is  the  wealthiest  and  the  first  of 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  we  have  done  it.  We  have 
not  only  done  it  but  we  have  done  more.  We  have  appealed  to  the 
country  partly  on  this  question,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  the 
present  time  from  the  election  only  last  December  we  have  a  House 
which  I  think  will  be  nearly  unanimous  upon  it.  We  passed  the 
short  preferential  tariff,  which  was  only  an  indication  of  what  we 
intend  to  pass  hereafter.  I  may  say  that  when  that  tariff  was  sub- 
mitted by  myself  with  the  consent  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Cabinet,  we  did  not  know  quite  what  the  feeling  generally  of  the 
country  was.  But  now  we  do,  and  now  we  both  speak  with  a  very 
much  stronger  sense  of  that  feeling  than  we  ever  could  have  done 
before.  I  must  be  allowed  to  say — and  I  hope  I  shall  say  it  without 
offence  in  any  way — that  I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  fairly  treat  or  deal  with  this  particular  question.  He  took 
that  instalment  of  preferential  trade  that  we  wish  to  give  to  the 
Mother  Country  and  New  Zealand  as  though  it  was  all  that  was  in- 
tended. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  embraces  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  into  Australia,  that 
leaves  92  per  cent,  that  we  do  not  touch  at  all.  He  admits  the  8 
per  cent,  would  give  Great  Britain  100,000/.,  but  says  sarcastically 
what  is  this  100,000/.  in  twelve  months?  On  his  own  showing  it  is 
about  1,200,000/.  that  we  offer  to  give  to  Great  Britain  when  we  deal 
with  the  whole  tariff,  and  I  did  feel,  and  do  feel,  that  it  was  not  deal- 
ing fairly  to  Australia  and  to  the  representatives  we  have  made  of 
our  instinctive  desire — I  use  the  word  "  instinctive  "  because  it  is  an 
instinctive  desire,  and  not  absolutely  a  commercial  desire  on  the  part 
of  Australia  to  be  linked  closer  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  wish 
to  emphasise  this  particular  fact,  that  on  the  basis  according  to  the 
Chancellor's  showing  of  the  small  forerunner,  we  offered  a  preference 
of  some  1,200,000/.  profit  to  Great  Britain  in  the  year  on  extra 
trade. 

I  hope,  in  spite  of  what  has  taken  place,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Cabinet  will  agree  to  my  testing  this  matter  right  through 
and  further  impress  on  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  on  the  pres- 
ent Ministry  here  what  is  in  the  minds  of  her  Colonies.  Whilst  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  speaking  he  referred  to  the  43  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Great  Britain.    Roughly,  as  far  as  my  memory 
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Tenth  Day.  serves  me,  the  Colonies  that  are  prepared  to  give  preferential  treat- 
2ni907ay'    men*  t°  Great  Britain  have  nearly  20  million  people.    That  is  get- 

 L      ting  towards  half  the  number  of  the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

Preferential  Surely  they  should  receive  some  consideration.    It  is  not  as  though 

(SirWilHam  **  WaS  5'0°°  01  50'000  or  five  mil]ions>  but  {t  is  nearly  20  million  of 
Lyne.)  people  that  practically  unanimously  are  asking  Great  Britain  to 
consider  this  question.  Not  demanding  it,  not  in  any  way  saying 
you  shall  or  you  shall  not,  but  saying  "  We  offer  you  this,  and  we 
"  hope  that  you  people  will  see  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  mat- 
"  ter  hereafter. " 

As  to  the  question  of  extra  cost  of  living,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  any  more  than  now  to  the  British  consumer.  In  fact  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  and  in  this  way :  At  this  present  moment  we  have 
hardly  commenced  to  grow  wheat  in  Australia.  We  have  a  large 
enough  area  fit  to  grow  wheat  in  good  districts  and  with  a  fair  rain- 
fall, if  properly  put  under  crop,  to  supply  Great  Britain  altogether, 
but  unless  we  know  that  we  are  to  get  a  market —  and  we  are  satis- 
fied with  the  price  of  to-day — we  cannot  get  our  farmers  to  enlarge 
the  area  of  farming  to  the  extent  we  desire.  But  if  we  could  know 
that  we  should  have  preference  with  Great  Britain  we  should  certain- 
ly supply  a  great  deal  more  than  4i  or  4f  per  cent.,  which  is  all  we 
supply  to-day  of  food-stuffs  to  Great  Britain.  If  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  a  larger  area  of  grain  in,  we  could  do  it  3d.  or 
4d.  a  bushel  cheaper  than  we  can  now  send  it.  So,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  do  not  think  there  need  be  the  slightest  danger  of 
any  additional  cost  so  far  as  the  consumer  in  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  hope  i  may  be  permitted  to  have  what  I  say  placed  on  record;  it 
is  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  before  the  statement  we  heard  to- 
day from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  let  the  Australian  people 
know  exactly  what  we  have  attempted  since  we  came  here.  We 
came  here  primarily  to  deal  with  this  question.  It  is  not  the  last, 
the  laggard  question,  of  the  Conference  in  our  estimation,  nor  is  it 
so  in  the  estimation  of  our  people.  It  is  the  primary  reason,  if  I 
may  so  term  it,  for  our  being  here  to-day. 

Speaking  ^rom  the  standpoint  of  an  Australian  who  has  never 
before  been  out  of  Australia,  I  do  not  come  here,  and  I  think  my 
Prime  Minister  does  not  come  here,  to  plead  in  an  abject  way  for 
anything.  We  do  not  come  here  to  filch  anything.  We  do  not  come 
here  with  a  view  to  place  the  British  consumer  in  a  worse  position 
than  he  has  been  in.  But,  speaking  as  a  representative  of  the  great- 
est, though  most  distant  part  of  the  Empire,  I  desire  clearly  to  lay 
before  you  matters  which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  great  moment  to  the 
Empire,  and  I  do  not  speak  with  any  wish  of  derogation  from  that 
great  country  Canada;  if.  however,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  look 
up  statistics,  he  will  find  that  the  export  trade  of  Australia  last  year 
was  nearly  14,000,000i.  more  than  Canada,  and  the  total  trade  of 
Australia  I  think,  from  memory,  is  nearly  5,000,000i.  more  than  that 
of  Canada;  this  when  we  have  hardly  commenced,  as  I  say,  to  de- 
velop our  country. 

Sir  WILFRED :  What  was  the  total  trade  of  Australia? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  ^.nst  year  exports  approaching  70,- 
000.000Z.,  and  about  46.000.000Z.  imports.  I  think  it  is  between  4,- 
0u0,000i.  and  5,000,000/.  more  than  Canada.    During  my  lifetime  in 
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the  southern  hemisphere  I  have  seen  changes  occur  of  startling  mo-  Tenth  Day 
ment  to  the  Empire,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  to  this  Confer- 
ence, and  try  to  give  them  some  idea  of  these  changes  which  have 
and  are  now  even  to  a  greater  extent  taking  place  so  far  as  we  are  Preferenti 
concerned.  The  changes  I  refer  to  are  hard  solid  facts — to  which  f sir "W"illi" 
we  in  our  distant  country  cannot  close  our  eyes.  They  are  grad-  Lyne.) 
ually  sucking  away  the  trade — and  I  say  this  advisedly — and  with 
it  the  employment  and  life's  blood  of  the  people  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  I  also  say  that  because  the  trade  would  be  here  were  it 
not  being  forced  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  employment,  too,  would 
be  here.  I  feel  that  these  changes  are  attacking  the  very  heart  of 
the  Empire,  and  I  want  it  to  be  understood,  with  your  permission, 
that  I  am  a  strong  Britisher.  Why?  Because  my  father  came  from 
Britain,  .and  because  my  grandfather  came  from  Britain,  but  as 
each  new  generation  comes  it  has  been  presented  to  me  very  vividly 
that  you  want  something  more  than  that  to  keep  up  the  interest  that 
hitherto  has  been  held  by  our  forefathers,  and  ourselves  in  Great 
Britain,  and  nothing  will  do  that  so  well  as  closer  unity  in  commerce. 
That  is  one  thing  that  I  am  very  anxious  for.  I  see  the  younger 
generation  callous  to  some  extent,  thoroughly  loyal  in  a  sense,  but 
callous.  That  is  not  so  with  the  original  stock,  who  were  imbued 
with  the  feelings  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  in  regard  to 
Great  Britain.  This  has  impressed  us  very  keenly.  We  want  to 
know  more  of  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain  should  know  more 
of  us.  Unless  some  means  can  be  devised  the  foundation  of  Great 
Britain  itself,  the  foundation  of  this  great  Empire,  will  be  under- 
mined. That  is  my  humble  opinion.  I  also  believe  that  the  people 
will  see  their  commerce  slipping  away  to  the  foreigner  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  Kingdom  will  become  scattered  units  instead  of 
a  great  Empire,  and  that  for  generations  at  least  the  whole  future 
of  our  vast  Kingdom  must  depend  upon  her  retaining  her  predomi- 
nance as  a  world  power.  We  readily  acknowledge  that  in  the  time 
of  our  infancy  Britain  has  protected  her  children,  and  that  for  many 
generations  we  hope  she  will  be  the  mainstay  of  the  Empire.  And 
when  in  the  over-sea  portions  of  the  Kingdom  we  see  Britain's  trade 
slipping  away,  I  feel  that  we,  as  guardians  of  the  Empire's  outposts, 
are  compelled  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  we  see  attacking  the  whole 
of  the  Empire.  You  cannot  know,  except  on  paper  and  in  cold  type 
— and  that  is  not  the  best  way  of  knowing — what  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  feeling  regarding  what  is  occurring. 

Britain  herself  is  specially  interested  in  this  question,  for  the 
Colonies,  with  their  vast  expanse  of  territory  and  immense  resources, 
must  develop,  must  expand,  and  the  only  question  with  us  is  whether 
our  trade  is  to  increase  with  Great  Britain,  or  with  Britain's  com- 
petitors, which  it  is  doing  now.  If  with  the  former,  the  Empire 
must  prosper;  if  with  the  latter,  our  competitors  will  gain  the  bene- 
fits Britain  is  entitled  to  reap.  Australia's  raw  products  are  in 
such  great  demand  all  over  the  world  that  financially  it  may  seem  of 
little  immediate  moment  to  Australia  whether  they  are  disposed  of 
in  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  or  in  those  of  the  foreigner;  and 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  coming  very  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  our 
people.  But  when  I  see  trade  slipping  away  from  Britain,  which 
trade  in  years  gone  by  has  employed,  and  in  many  years  should  em- 
ploy, greater  numbers  of  her  working  people  I  am  struck  by  the  in- 
justice being  done.    I  do  not  want  you  to  be  misled  by  those  who 
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Tenth  Day.  tell  you  that  if  Britain  refuses  the  preference  suggested,  we  shall 
"U  l90?aJ     °^  necessity  mflke  treaties  elsewhere.   No,  Australia  is  loyal,  but  that 
 1      action  may  compel  us  to  sell  our  wares  to  the  foreigner  instead  of  to 

Preferential  Britain,  and  we  are  doing  it  to  a  very  large  extent  in  some  parts  "ow. 
Trade.  can  Qn^  W%TQ  vou  0f  wnat  we  see,  and  when  you  have  the  full 

^3Lyne*jam  knowledge  of  things  before  you,  we  must,  as  has  been  said  to-day, 
and  said  more  than  once,  leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  people. 

When  I  see  our  Australian  harbours,  formerly  filled  with  British 
ships,  now  largely  filled  with  foreign,  am  I  not  bound  as  a  member 
of  the  Empire  to  tell  you  of  the  impression  it  has  made  upon  my 
mind?  Twenty  years  ago  as  one  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
Sydney  harbour  you  saw  the  British  flag  Hying  at  nearly  every  mast- 
head. Shortly  before  I  left  last  month  a  great  proportion  of  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  was  foreign;  I  found  on  further  inquiry 
that  nearly  half  the  shipping  in  Sydney  harbour  when  we  left  was 
foreign  and  a  great  portion  of  it  was  from  France.  Huge  German 
steamers  were  at  the  wharves  and  in  the  bay.  These  carry  pro- 
ducts of  German  manufacture  to  us  and  some  of  them  are  liberally 
subsidised  by  their  Government  to  enable  their  merchants  to  land 
their  goods  on  our  shores  at  prices  below  British;  and  so  they  do. 
Great  American  liners,  Japanese  boats  liberally  subsidised  by  that 
far-seeing  government,  French  steamers  and  "  sailors, "  the  latter 
waiting  for  our  wheat  crop;  but  subsidised  by  the  Government.  I 
saw  these  cutting  into  trade  that  was  in  years  gone  by  wholly  British. 
When  we  realise  that  naval  supremacy  must  largely  depend  upon 
mercantile  supremacy,  surely  this  increase  of  the  foreigner  at  the 
expense  of  Britain  must  make  us  pause  and  consider  if  all  is  well. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  of  those  great  steamers  are  ready  to  be 
converted  into  armed  cruisers — that  I  know — and  to  attack  British 
shipping,  if  the  opportunity  should  ever  arise.  I  can  recollect  the 
early  sixties  when  Britain's  imports  at  Sydney  Harbour  reached 
4.000.000Z.,  while  German  imports  only  amounted  to  £20.000,  and 
when  200,000?.  worth  of  goods  only  reached  Sydney  from  the  whole 
of  Europe  outside  Britain.  Then  out  of  the  total  tonnage  in  Aus- 
tralian waters,  93  per  cent,  was  British  and  of  the  crews,  90  per  cent, 
were  Britishers. 

One  word  as  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  regarding 
the  question  of  40,000  men  increase,  I  think  it  was,  being  taken  to 
the  Navy  from  the  mercantile  marine.  That  was  referred  to  in  the 
Shipping  Conference  and  in  a  paper  laid  on  the  table  by  the  shippers; 
in  reply  I  laid  another  paper  on  the  table,  which  I  think  quite  met 
that  statement;  there  it  is  to  speak  for  itself. 

It  was  not  until  1881  that  the  increase  of  foreign  shipping  began 
to  become  noticeable.  Last  year  only  18  -9  per  cent,  of  the  outward 
trade  of  New  South  Wales  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  com- 
pared with  25 •5  per  cent,  to  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  inward  and 
outward  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  shipping,  the  United  Kingdom 
only  furnished  16-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  compared  with  22  per 
cent,  furnished  by  foreign  countries.  That,  my  Lord,  in  itself,  is 
an  answer  to  all  the  very  clever,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
so,  round-about  arguments,  that  are  made  to  try  and  prove  something 
else.  Those  facts — and  I  think  my  Prime  Minister  will  say  I  deal 
in  facts  as  a  rule — were  submitted  to  me  after  very  considerable 
work  by  the  Department  over  which  I  preside,  that  is  the  Customs 
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Department  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  therefore,  I  think  you  Tenth  Day. 
will  admit  they  must  be  correct  or  fairly  correct.    When  you  see  as  2n<j9Q-ay' 

one  can  state  positively,  that  this  is  taking  place  in  Australia,  then   '- 

I  think  surely  it  must  have  some  effect  upon  those  who  deal  with  this  Preferential 
question  in  the  United  Kingdom.  (Sir William 

In  New  South  Wales,  the  foreign  tonnage  has  increased  since  Lyne.) 
1880  from  172,855  to  1,221,389  tons,  and  approximately  last  year 
7,400,000  tons  of  shipping  entered  and  left  Australian  waters,  of 
which  less  than  2,000,000  tons  went  to  or  came  direct  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

During  the  last  12  years,  for  which  figures  are  available,  the  ton- 
nage of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Australian  waters  has  increased  by 
only  41  per  cent.,  while  that  of  Germany  has  increased  by  155  per 
cent.,  United  States  by  89  per  cent.,  and  foreign,  as  a  whole,  by  over 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  What  are  the  actual  figures  without  the 
percentage  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  I  have  not  them  with  me,  but  I  believe 
I  have  them  all, 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Percentages  are  a  little  misleading  un- 
less we  get  the  actual  figures. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:    I  will  try  and  get  the  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  totals  also  are  apt  to  be  misleading  without 
the  percentages. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  I  should  like  them  both. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE:  Still  the  shipping  returns  after  all  are 
only  like  a  finger  pointing  to  dangers  ahead,  and  Great  Britain  still 
possesses  35  per  cent,  of  the  external  tonnage  in  Australian  waters, 
or  just  equal  to  that  of  the  foreigner.  I  want  to  say  in  regard  to 
this,  that  a  great  question  is,  is  there  anything  that  will  weaken  the 
position  of  Australia  or  any  of  the  over-sea  British  Dominions,  and 
make  a  hostile  nation  attack  quicker,  than  lessening  the  bonds  of 
commerce  with  the  Empire,  and  the  balance  of  that  commerce  being 
taken  by  the  foreigner?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  that 
will  do  greater  harm  in  the  future  than  this. 

It  is  in  the  trade  returns  that  we  see  far  more  disastrous  results 
have  occurred  20  years  ago.  Of  34,000,0002.  worth  of  imports,  25,000,- 
000/.  worth  was  from  Great  Britain,  or  73  per  cent.  Last  year,  of 
38,000,000/.  imported,  only  23,000,000/.  worth  came  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  actually  2,000,000/.  less  in  the  total  than  20  years  earlier,  and 
showing  an  all  round  loss  of  13  per.  10,000,000/.  worth  of  goods,  or 
more  than  one  quarter,  came  direct  from  foreigners,  or  if,  as  should 
be  done,  the  goods  manufactured  in  foreign  countries  but  exported 
via  Britain  be  added,  you  will  find  that  of  the  38,000,000/.  worth  of 
imports  13,000,000/.  worth — or  more  than  one-third — were  the  pro- 
ducts of  foreign  countries.  Compare  this  with  the  early  sixties, 
when  Britain's  share  to  New  South  Wales  was  4,000,0u0/.,  and  the 
rest  of  the  continent  of  Europe  200.000/.  only.  Taking  the  returns 
of  New  South  Wales,  it  is  alarming  to  find  that  whereas  in  the 
quinquennial  period,  1880-84,  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
reached  49  76  of  the  whole,  in  the  period  1900-04  this  had  fallen  to 
32 -iiii  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
tries increased  from  9  71  to  17-71  per  rent. 
5S— 22 
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Tenth  Day.       Australian  figures  show  that  there  has  been  an  appalling  decrease 
"nCl907ay'    *n  t'ie  emPl°yTaent  °f  some  sections  of  your  people,  and  I  wish  to  re- 

 1       fer  to  the  speech  that  was  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 

Preferential  Britain  the  other  day,  wherein  he  said  that  in  1880  or  1881  the  em- 
(SirWilHam  P^y™6111  °^  laDOU1*  on  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  was  1  million  or  over 
'lvub        1  million,  and  to-day  it  had  gone  down  to  a  little  over  600,000 — I 
think  630,000  or  640,000. 

You  have  lost  in  that  one  industry  alone,  according  to  what  your 
own  chief  said,  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  thousand 
persons  employed. 

Air.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  They  have  gone  into  other  industries 
— into  manufactures. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  They  are  driven  into  the  cities  or  driven 
away.    It  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  for  them. 

I  desire  now  to  mention  just  a  few  matters  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  your  workmen  have  lost  employment,  and  it  meets  a  statement 
made  by  your  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  where  he  quoted  the  im- 
ports from  British  Colonies,  and  showed  what  proportion  was  im- 
ported of  manufactured  goods  and  what  proportion  was  imported  of 
raw  material  and  food  stuffs.  I  will  take  a  very  small  thing  first. 
Take  matches:  in  five  years  the  imports  from  Britain  have  de- 
creased by  25,000/.  in  this  one  small  item,  while  the  imports  from 
Germany  have  increased  by  23,000/.  Take  metal  pipes :  the  imports 
from  Great  Britain  decreased  26,000/.  I  want  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  listen  to  this;  I  have  had  this  checked  very  thoroughly:  in  metal 
pipes  the  imports  from  Germany  increased  17,000?.,  and  from  the 
United  States  increased  10,000/.  Then  on  wire  the  British  imports 
have  decreased  7,000/.,  German  have  increased  by  10,000?.,  and  the 
United  States  increased  by  20,000/.  On  paint  the  British  imports 
decreased  35,000/.,  German  increased  1,000/.,  and  the  United  States 
increased  20,000/.  Then  on  stationery  British  imports  decreased 
54,000/.,  and  German  increased  4.000/.  Then  on  tools  of  trade  the 
British  imports  decreased  12.000/.  and  the  German  increased  2.000/. 
On  wicker  work  the  British  imports  decreased  1,000/.,  and  the  United 
States  increased  20,000/.  These  changes  have  occurred  during  the 
last  five  years  only,  and  if  we  went  back  20  years  the  figures  would 
be  far  more  appalling.  Many  more  lines  might  be  mentioned,  but 
perhaps  these  suffice  to  show  you  the  trend  of  trade,  and  how  foreign 
workmen  are  supplanting  the  Britisher  in  Australia.  During  the 
lasl  few  years  several  of  the  Australian  Governmenta  have  tried  to 
divert  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  again  to  them  by  directing  that  in 
Government  contracts  British  goods  are  to  be  bought  .if  possible. 


After  an  adjournment. 

<  IIAIKMAX:  Sir  James  Mackay  wants  to  make  one  word  of 
personal  explanation  before  you  begin,  Sir  William. 

Sir  JAMKS  MACKAY:  My  Lord.  1  was  anxious  net  to  interrupt 
Sir  William  Lvne.  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  but  there  was  a  point 
where  I  think  he  was  not  quite  accurate,  and  it  would  only  be  right 
to  correct  him.  1  understood  him  to  say  that  the  Indian  sailors  on 
P.  and  ().  steamers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  4J(/.  a  day.  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  nine  rupees  a  month,  and  there  are  no  Indian  sailors, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  who  are  paid  at  less  than  18  rupees  a  month. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  Ninepence  a  day.  Tenth  Day. 

2nd  May, 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  That  would  make  9d.  a  day,  in  addition  1907- 
to  which  they  get  their  clothes  when  they  come  into  cold  climates,  Preferential 
and  the  steamers  carry,  as  a  rule,  double  the  number  of  .Indian  sailors  Trade, 
that  they  would  of  Europeans.    What  induces  shipowners  engaged  (Sir  James 
in  tropical  trades  to  employ  Lascars  or  Indian  sailors  is  not  economy;  ^ac^ar-) 
but  it  is  because  they  are  really  more  used  to  the  heat,  and  they 
stand  the  climate  better  than  Europeans  do.    It  is  a  great  hardship 
for  European  sailors  to  be  constantly  employed  in  the  tropics,  and 
I  think.  ;\s  Mr.  Deakin  pointed  out  the  other  day.  the  men  employed 
in  North  Queensland,  when  uey  first  go  there,  before  they  are  ac- 
climatised are  inclined  to  give  way  to  drink,  and  Indian  sailors  are 
sober,  steady  and  well  behaved  men.    These  are  the  reasons  that  in- 
'duce  shipowners  engaged  in  the  Eastern  trade  to  employ  Lascar 
sailors.    I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  Sir  William. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Certainly.  I  am  much  obliged,  my 
Lord,  to  Sir  James  Mackay  for  his  information.  What  I  said  was, 
that  when  India  placed  her  people  upon  nearly  the  same  footing  as 
our  British  white  people  in  Australia  regarding  wages  and  other 
conditions,  then  it  was  time  enough  for  India,  which  is  not  in  the 
same  category  as  Australia  or  the  other  self-governing  Colonies,  to 
make  a  comparison  between  one  set  of  men  and  another  set  of  men; 
and,  in  addition,  I  said  that  I  believed  the  wages  paid  were  4id. 
That  is  what  I  was  informed  on  the  P.  and  O.  boat  the  "  Britannia. " 
If  it  is  otherwise.  I  am  glad  to  know  it;  but  that  does  not  do  away 
at  all  with  the  point  of  my  argument. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY :  I  do  not  know  from  whom  Sir  William 
got  his  information  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  steamer. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  From  several  of  the  officers— not  the 
chief  officers,  but  the  petty  officers.  That,  however,  does  not  change 
at  all  the  comparison  I  was  making,  even  supposing  it  is  9d.,  and  I 
presume  it  is  not  9d.  when  they  are  employed  in  India  and  not  on 
the  boat.  I  do  not  know  what  their  wage  in  India  in  rupees  is, 
but  I  know  it  is  very  low.  Our  men  in  Australia — and  I  am  not 
going  to  compare,  nor  did  I  desire  to  compare,  the  white  men  on 
the  boats  with  the  black  men,  what  I  compared  was  the  wage  of  the 
black  men  with  the  wage  of  the  white  men  in  Australia — our  sailors 
get,  I  think  .1  am  quite  within  the  mark  in  saying,  from  SI  to  11.  a 
month;  I  am  not  quite  sure,  at  any  rate  it  is  not  much  under  that, 
if  any,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  9d.  a  day  is  a  very  great 
deal  even  to  sailors.  That  was  the  object  I  had  in  making  the 
comparison  I  did,  although  I  am  thankful  for  the  correction  as  far 
as  it  goes. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY :  If  I  may  say  so,  Sir  William.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  proposed  in  this  country,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  or  by  the  shipowners,  that  Lascar  crews  or  Indian  crews  should 
be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Australia. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  But  they  are. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:    Dear  me,  no,  not  in  the  Australian 
coasting  trade — surely? 
58—22* 
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Tenth  Day.       Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  they  are;  the  P.  and  O.  boats  carry 
2nd  May,  t> 
190".  ™em. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  The  P.  and  O.  steamers  run  from  Lon- 
PrTrade!'al  don  and  call  at  Fremantle  and  go  on  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and 
(Sir  James   Sydney,  possibly  up  to  Brisbane. 

Mackay.)         gir  WILLTAM  LYNE:  They  do  not  go  to  Brisbane. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY :  The  P.  and  O.  are  talking  about  going 
to  Brisbane.  Although  they  call  at  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney,  that  is  only  a  continuation  of  their  voyage  from  Eng- 
land. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  does  not  matter;  under  our  ar- 
rangement they  are  in  our  coastal  trade. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  To  that  we  can  take  no  possible  excep- 
tion, but  surely  you  cannot  object  to  Indian  sailors  being  employed 
on  vessels  making  voyages  from  England  or  any  other  country  to 
Brisbane,  calling  at  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  We  do,  if  they  compete  in  the  coasting 
trade,  which  they  do  a  great  deal. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  The  interportal  or  coasting  trade  of 
Australia  is,  of  course,  a  matter  which  it  is  entirely  within  your  rights 
to  deal  with. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  They  largely  enter  into  the  coasting 
trade. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  long  in  dealing  with  this  question,  and  at  this 
stage,  after  the  announcement  made  by  the  Chancellor,  perhaps  it 
may  be  thought  not  wortli  while  using  any  further  arguments  in 
favour  of  our  cause,  but  I  feel,  and  my  excuse  must  be  that  I  am 
completing  my  argument,  that  this  is  a  question  which  will  be  read 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  I  hope,  and  I  understand,  that 
in  the  Blue  Book  which  is  to  be  issued,  all  that  is  said  here  and  the 
arguments  advanced  will  be  found,  so  that  everything  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  will  be  for  the  use  and  information  of  every 
British  Colony  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

I  wish  to  further  say  that  while  Britain  has  decreased  her  ex- 
ports to  Australia  by  over  two  million  pounds  sterling  during  the 
last  20  years,  Germany  has.  in  direct  exports  alone,  increased  hers 
by  278  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  by  115  per  cent.,  while  if 
the  goods  actually  made  in  these  countries  and  exported  via  Great 
Britain  be  added,  the  figures  would  be  even  more  impressive.  All 
nations  except  Britain  show  an  increase  in  their  exports  to  Australia 
during  the  past  20  years.  To  digress  a  little,  I  interjected  yesterday, 
or  I  think  .Mr.  Deakin  did,  and  I  supported  it,  that  there  were  ves- 
sels owned  absolutely  outside  of  Great  Britain  that  were  flying  the 
British  flag,  and  cutting  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
and  that  line  to  which  I  am  referring  was  the  White  Star  line.  I 
had  a  deputation  from  shipping  merchants  between  Great  Britain 
and  Australia  who  gave  me  the  information  that  that  line  was  seri- 
ously injuring  the  British  trade  and  bringing  from  America,  via 
Great  Britain,  exports  to  Australia  at  something  like  1 5.<t.  or  11.  less 

per  ton  than  that  at  which  they  could  be  sent  from  Great  Britain 
to  Australia. 

Inow,  my  Lord.  I  have,  to  demonstrate  my  arguments,  a  small 
chart  which  I  desire  to  submit  and  have  printed  with  the  other  docu- 
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ments,  because  I  find  that  the  best  way,  as  a  rule,  to  bring  a  matter  Tenth^Day. 
before  people  to  impress  the  effect.  "  19o7 


Preferential 
Trade. 

(SirWilJiatn 
Lyne.) 


it 
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Tenth  Day.       That  chart  shows  the  effect  of  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
2ll1907ay'    Australia  with  foreign  and  British  Possessions  from  1880,  and  if 

 -      gentlemen  will  look  at  it,  the  second  is  the  line  which  shows  the 

PrTradeHal  British  trade  witn  A"stralia  from  1880» 

coming  down  to  1905.  The 
(Sir  William  one  auove  represents  the  trade  with  British  Possessions  coming  down 
Lj-ne.)  to  1905,  line  three  shows  the  increase  of  foreign  imports.  The  fourth 
line  shows  British  Possessions  nearly  even  as  far  as  Australia  is 
concerned.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to  refer  to.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  great  drop  at  one  particular  point  in  part  of  the  years 
1902.  1903,  and  1904.  I  find  on  examination  that  that  has  caused 
correspondingly  an  immense  increase  from  foreign  countries  during 
these  three  years  of  great  depression,  when  a  large  quantity  of  food- 
stuffs, corn,  hay,  and  one  thing  and  another  for  stock,  were  imported 
from  South  America,  some  from  the  United  States,  but  mainly  from 
South  America  into  Australia. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Is  that  1903,  Sir  William? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  it  is  part  of  1902,  1903,  and  1904. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  May  I  ask  another  question  now,  or  if 
you  like  .1  will  ask  it  after  you  have  finished  explaining  the  diagram. 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  these  figures  represent  percentages  or 
the  actual  trade  done. 

Sir  WiLLIAM  LYNE :    I  think  it  is  the  actual  trade  done. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  cannot  be. 

Sir:  WILLIAM  LYNE:  You  will  find  87  down  to  73,  and  75 
down  to  62.    They  are  percentages. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  does  not  represent  a  drop  in  the 
actual  trade? 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  In  the  totals. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  It  may  not  be  the  totals,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
portion. 

Tttr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  clear- 
that  it  does  not  represent  a  drop  in  the  actual  trade. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  It  does  not  follow  that  it  does;  it  follows 
that  there  is  a  proportionate  drop  in  comparison  with  others. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  This  represents  percentage  and  not  ac- 
tual trade. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  According  to  the  figures,  it  is  percen- 
tages just  referred  to. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  preference  we  offer  Britain  would  do 
much  to  rectify  this — would  increase  your  shipping — and  would 
greatly  add  to  the  employment  of  your  working  classes.  So  Australia 
offers  preferential  duties  on  your  goods  and  with  it  increased  emolu- 
ment to  the  British  workman,  and  to  give  him  the  work  and  wages 
that  now  go  to  the  foreigner.   I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Preferential  trade  between  the  German  States  made  that  country 
the  great  and  mighty  country  it  is.  Prior  to  that  they  were  scattered 
units,  but  with  the  advent  of  the  policy  of  giving  their  own  people 
better  terms  than  the  foreigner  and  of  protection  against  the  outside 
world  the  broken  units  became  a  great  and  mighty  Empire.  Of 
course,  the  case.-'  are  not  exactly  parallel ;  for  the  German  States 
were  all  tequally  old  settled  countries  with  no  wide  difference  be- 
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tween  the  social  circumstances  of  the  workers,  while  in  Australia  Tenth  Dav. 
infant  industries  have  to  be  built  up,  and  the  high  social  condition    2nd  May", 
of  the  workers  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs.    So  to  put  the  Aus-  1907, 
tralian  manufactured  goods  on  an  equality  as  regards  price  with  Preferential 
those  of  Britain,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  slight  duty  even  on  the  Trade, 
latter's  goods,  though  this  duty  will  be  only  trifling  compared  with  <Si ^William 
that  on  foreign.    Whilst  dealing  with  this  question  let  me  add  it  7 
would  be,  I  think,  incomprehensible  for  anyone  to  argue  that  in  a 
great  country  like  we  have,  and  great  Colonies  such  as  Great  Britain 
has,  with  a  production  of  raw  material  to  the  extent  we  have  (suffici- 
ent to  supply  Great  Britain  with  all  she  wants,  and  a  great  deal 
more)  we  should  not  protect  against  outside  foreign  manufacture 
mainly.   We  want  to  deal,  if  we  can,  with  Great  Britain,  but  we  also 
want  to  increase  our  numbers  and  wealth  by  employment  on  manu- 
factures, and  to  make  ourselves  what  we  should  be,  a  greater  country 
than  we  are,  and  a  populous  country  can  only  be  made  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures. 

The  German  Zollverein  in  some  respects  resembles  the  present 
proposals  for  preferential  trade  within  the  British  Empire.  It  was 
founded  because  the  producers  of  the  separate  States  saw  thew  were 
being  ruined  by  the  policy  of  isolation  followed  by  each.  A  Customs 
union  throughout  the  Empire  was  brought  about,  and  the  foundation 
laid  of  their  future  greatness.  Our  Empire  may  look  for  equal  success 
if  we  give  greater  privileges  to  each  other  than  to  foreign  nations. 
What  I  emphatically  complain  of  in  the  able  speech  I  listened  to  this 
morning  is — it  was  placing  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  our  own  kith  and 
kin.  in  the  same  categorv  as  the  foreigner. 

It  may  reasonably  be  asked  what  we  expect  in  return.  We  are 
making  or  seeking  no  stipulated  bargain.  The  whole  of  this  question 
is  founded  on  aspirations  and  ideals  very  much  higher  than  that.  It 
is  the  unity  of  the  Empire  that  we  are  looking  to,  and  we  believe 
that  preferential  trade  will  bring  this  about  at  no  cost  to  Great  Brit- 
ain. I  will  just  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  chief  items  from  your 
last  trade  returns  with  which  your  Colonies  could  readily  supply 
you.  This  is  the  importation  that  you  have  taken  from  foreign 
countries :— Grain  and  flour,  70,000,000?.  worth;  wool,  25,000,000/.; 
meat,  41,000,000/. ;  sugar.  39,000  000'. ;  butter  21,000,0u0/. ;  wine. 
4,000,000/.;  cheese,  6,000,000Z.;  leather,  8,000,000/.;  and  eggs,  7,- 
000,000/.  Now  there  is  a  margin  there  of  importation  which  comes 
mainly  from  the  foreigner;  that  we  seek  emphatically  to  be  given 
an  opportunity  over  the  foreigner  to  supply,  and  at  no  greater  price, 
the  margin  of  trade  with  which  you  enrich  the  foreigner  but  appar- 
ently do  not  wish  to  help  your  Colonies  with,  is  sufficient  to  leave 
a  great  margin  for  your  Colonies  to  supply  to  the  consumer  of  Great 
Britain;  whilst  from  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire  could  be 
obtained  immensely  increased  quantities  of  the  tea,  coffee,  fruits, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  like  products  which  you  now  obtain  from 
the  foreigner.  The  slight  preference  which  in  the  past  has  been 
suggested  from  you  in  return  would  not,  I  venture  to  assert,  make 
your  people  one  penny  the  poorer,  but  it  would  give  an  additional 
revenue  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner — not  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumer,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner.  The  Chancellor  this 
morning — or  I  rather  think  it  was  Sir  James  Mackay — when  asked 
the  question  at  whose  expense  was  it,  who  paid  the  difference,  who 
paid  the  extra  cost,  said,  in  the  increased  trade  to  Russia  from  Jndia, 
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Teuth  Day.  though  having  a  higher  tariff,  ''the  consumer."'  In  actual  practice 
"U(19^aJ'    wnere  y°u  d°  not  Put  duty  on  for  revenue  purposes,  arid  where  you 

  reasonably  can  produce  it  yourselves  or  manufacture  it,  it  is  the 

P'^rential  foreigner  pays  and  not  the  consumer,  and  that  was  demonstrated  to 
i  Sir  William  an  exten*  ^hat  never  should  be  questioned  in  the  effect  of  the  German 
Lyue.)  tariff  when  introduced  by  Prince  Bismarck.  If  any  one  would  take 
the  trouble  to  read  the  opening  speech  when  he  introduced  his  tariff, 
his  prophecy  of  what  would  take  place  six  or  seven  years  afterwards, 
and  to  read  his  speech  six  or  seven  years  afterwards  giving  in  de- 
tail the  results,  they  could  not,  if  they  followed  argument  at  all,  say 
that  in  those  eases  to  which  I  have  referred  the  consumer  pays  much. 
The  producer  who  is  receiving  those  goods  helps  to  maintain  the 
treasury  of  the.  Empire,  but  it  would  give  an  additional  revenue  at 
the  expense  of  the  foreigner  and  create  a  fund — and  I  want  to  em- 
phasise this — out  of  which  your  country  could  follow  Australia's 
example  and  pay  pensions  to  your  old  folk  who  are  in  need  of  a  well- 
earned  rest  in  their  declining  years,  and  in  doing  so  relieve  the  com- 
munity of  the  enormous  burden  of  poor  rates  which  now  fall  so 
heavily  upon  your  middle  classes. 

I  may  say  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  effect  of  a  Protective 
tariff,  small  as  it  is,  averagely  low  as  it  is,  has  given  that  country 
a  revenue  through  the  Customs  which  has  enabled  it  to  pay  about 
600,000/.  a  year  as  pensions  to  the  poor  of  the  community.  We  are 
enabled  to  give  them  10s.  or  if  a  man  and  wife,  1/.  a  week,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  increased  revenvie  we  get  through  the  Cus- 
toms we  would  have  had  difficulty  to  carry  that  out. 

Opponents  shelter  themselves  behind  the  plea  that  such  preference 
will  raise  the  cost  of  food  to  the  working  classes.  That  such  is  not 
the  case  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  1902,  when  a  duty  of  Is. 
per  quarter  was  imposed  on  wheat  in  Great  Britain,  the  price  fell 
slightly  (it  can  be  proved  whether  that  is  true  or  not),  while  it  rose 
soon  after  Mr.  Ritchie  took  off  the  tax.  Again,  in  1902,  when  the 
duty  on  wheat  was  raised  in  Germany,  the  price  fell  9  per  cent.,  and 
in  France  in  1895,  when  the  duty  was  raised,  bread  fell  7  per  cent. 

Now,  I  give  you  these  instances  where  the  statement  that  has 
been  made  and  the  argument  that  has  been  relied  upon  are  absolutely 
shown  to  be  fallacious.  In  fact,  tariffs  on  wheat,  unless  excessive, 
have  very  little  influence  on  the  price.  It  is  a  commodity  regulated 
far  more  by  conditions  of  exchange,  currency,  transport  and  produc- 
tion. That  is  what  .1  said  previously ;  give  us  your  market  and  it 
will  cheapen  our  cost  of  production;  cheapen  our  cost,  and  we  can 
supply  you  cheaper  khan  we  are  doing  to-day.  Also,  it  is  often  forgotten 
in  Britain — where  popular  opinion  is  that  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  wheat  used  is  supplied  by  British  Possessions,  that  Great  Brit- 
ain itself  is  a  British  Possession,  and  counting  "home"  supplies  and 
Colonial — it  will  surprise  many  to  learn  (and  it  did  surprise  me), 
that  in  1905  55  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  consumed  in  Britain  was  Brit- 
ish production,  and  only  45  per  cent,  foreign.  When  these  facts  arc 
borne  in  mind,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  those  who  allege 
— mistakenly  allege,  I  say — that  a  duly  of  2s.  a  quarter  on  wheat 
would  rniso  the  price  of  bread.  I  conceive  that  contention  is  ridi- 
culous. Yet  this  little  duty  of  '■id.  per  bushel  would  encourage  tin1 
Colonies  to  put  15  to  20  million  more  acres  of  their  land  under  wheat, 
and  to  find  employment  for  at  least  200,000  more  men — Britons  I 
hope — and  I  wish  again  to  say — I  referred  to  it  this  morning — that 
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the  way  in  which  that  could  help  to  be  done  to  a  large  extent  is  Tenth  Day. 

giving  opportunity  to  a  quantity  of  wheat  to  be  grown  in  centres;  2nl{<)(^ay' 

giving  the  Railway  Commissioners,  as  they  are  now  trying  to  do   1 

in  New  South  Wales  the  opportunity  of  taking  that  wheat  in  full  Preferential 

train  loads  and  in  bulk,  with  special  trains  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  (g-^--^ 

they  can  take  it  now,  although  they  carry  it  about  or  nearly  400  miles  '    Lyne  ) 

for  4rf.  per  bushel,  and  it  would   enable   the  ship   to  receive  the  . 
wheat  without  the  expense  of  handling,  and  when  it  gets  to  its 
destination  to  place  it  in  mills  or  storage  without  handling  again. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:     400  miles  for  4d.  in  Australia.  Sir 
William? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  "Ses,  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  400  miles, 
but  I  know  it  is  about  400  miles  for  4<f. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  This  is  over  a  State  railway! 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Yes.  As  I  say,  this  would  find  employ- 
ment for  at  least  200,000  more  men — Britons,  I  hope — who  with 
their  wives  and  families  would  consume  the  manufactured  products 
of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  increase  employment  in  the  Old  Country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  dairying,  meat,  and  many  other  industries: 
preference  to  the  Colonies  would  mean  the  employment  of  millions 
more  Britons  in  your  Colonies,  and  increased  markets  for  British 
manufacturers.  And  let  me  remind  yon  of  another  reason  why  this 
trifling  duty  of  3d.  per  bushel  would  not  fall  on  the  consumer;  it 
would  be  encouraging  the  growth  of  wheats  such  as  the  strong  wheats 
of  Canada  (I  presume  that  I  should  be  supported  in  this  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier),  and  the  full-floured  wheats  of  Australia.  Do  you 
know  that  a  bag  of  these  wheats  will  make  more  flour,  and  that  flour, 
on  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  nutriment,  will  make  more 
loaves  per  sack  than  the  weak-floured  wheats  of  the  Argentine,  Rus- 
sia, or  anywhere  else.  In  fact  a  200-lb.  sack  of  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian stronger-floured  varieties  will  make  10  to  20  per  cent,  more 
bread  than  the  same  quantity  of  Russian  flour.  On  these  points,  far 
more  than  on  a  trifling  duty,  depends  the  price  of  bread. 

Of  course,  unless  some  sort  of  preferential  arrangement  is  arrived 
at,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain,  for  reasons  already  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Deakin,  that  Britain  or  the  Colonies  can  retain  even  their 
present  place  in  the  British  or  foreign  markets.  Australia,  like  the 
rest  of  the  Empire,  loses  much  in  foreign  markets  through  not  hav- 
ing behind  her  the  voice  of  the  vast  purchasing  power  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  On  all  sides  Britain's  export  trade  is  being  restricted  by 
ever-increasing  barriers  erected  by  foreign  countries.  And  yet  the 
solution  of  the  danger  is  at  hand  in  the  system  of  preferential  duties 
and  tariff  retaliation ;  and  in  answer  to  that  little  indication  from 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  I  will  tell  him  that  if  he  will  be  fair  and  not  talk 
of  totals,  but  talk  of  proportions  as  between  Great  Britain  and  for- 
eign trade,  he  must  admit  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  what  I 
say  comes  about. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  little  interjection  of  mine  had 
reference  rather  to  the  statement  you  made,  Sir  William,  about  the 
export  trade  of  Britain  being  restricted  more  and  more  owing  to  the 
tariff  barriers,  and  I  could  not  repress  the  exclamation. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  is  exactly  what  T  thought  it  did, 
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Tenth  Day.  and  I  say  in  answer  to  that  that  your  trade  is  becoming  more  re- 

2nd  May,    stricted  in  proportion  to  foreign  trade. 
1907. 

Preferential       Mr-  LL0YD  GEORGE:    In  proportion  to  foreign  trade? 

iaTl^u  Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  that  although  you  supply  us  with 

(Sir  William  ,  ..  ,  •       x         xl      2  ■ 

Lyne.)     a  very  large  proportion,  what  we  receive    from  the   foreigner  is 

catching  you  up  and  beating  you  in  the  race. 

Some  fear  that  if  we  enter  into  this  bond  of  union  other  nations 
will  permanently  retaliate  and  injure  us.  That  they  will  permanently 
do  so  I  do  not  believe,  for  nearly  60,000,000?.  worth  of  German  ex- 
ports go  to  the  British  Possessions.  If  all  British  countries  were 
united,  I  do  not  believe  that  Germany,  for  example,  would  retaliate 
and  risk  losing  this  vast  purchasing  power.  They  are  too  dependent 
upon  British  trade,  seeing  that  over  40  per  cent,  of  their  whole  ex- 
ports are  sold  within  the  British  dominions,  but  that  is  not  in  Great 
Britain.  In  trade  England  alone  takes  from  America  and  Germany 
goods  to  the  value  of  150,000,000?.,  while  they  only  take  54,000,000?. 
of  English  goods.  The  United  States  total  exports  to  Britain  and 
British  Colonies  amounts  to  143,000,000?.  annually,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent,  of  their  total  exports,  and  they  will  not  jeopardise  this  market 
,1  feel  sure.  Rather,  if  properly  handled,  they  and  other  nations  will 
take  off  some  of  the  burdens  they  now  place  on  our  export  trade  with 
them. 

One  of  the  most  common  arguments  against  preferential  trade 
is  that  its  adoption  would  lead  to  reprisals,  and  would  tend  to  en- 
danger the  peaceful  relationship  of  the  British  Empire  with  the 
other  nations. 

In  view  of  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  various  nations  it  is  remark- 
able that  such  an  argument  should  be  heard.  As  each  individual 
justly  claims  the  right  to  arrange  his  domestic  affairs  so  that  they 
may  contribute  the  maximum  amount  of  happiness  and  advantage 
to  his  family,  so  surely  each  nation  has  the  right  and  undisputed 
•privilege  of  preserving  the  welfare  of  its  people  and  protecting  the 
fruits  of  their  industry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  figures  that  Mr.  Deakin  gave.  I 
have  most  of  them,  and  I  will  only  mention  that  the  British  possess- 
ions purchase  the  enormous  sum  of  800,000,000?.  worth  of  goods  an- 
nually. Great  Britain  alone  purchases  annually  565,000,000?.  worth, 
of  which  only  49,878,000?.  are  at  present  subject  to  any  duty.  Herein — 
in  this  huge  purchasing  power  if  all  combine,  lies  the  strength  of  the 
British  Empire.  Foreign  nations,  which  now  refuse  to  buy  our  goods 
on  equal  terms  with  those  of  other  nations,  will  treat,  and  gladly 
treat,  with  the  British  Empire,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  or  retaining 
portions  of  this  immense  trade.  The  power  over  foreign  nations, 
given  by  the  possession  of  this  great  market  to  be  opened  or  closed 
at  will,  cannot  be  too  widely  realised,  and  the  Empire's  future  de- 
pends on  all  combining  and  using  this  power  to  meet  attacks  by  for- 
eign nations  on  any  part  of  the  Empire. 

This  leads  us  to  another,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  one, 
of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  preferential  trade.    The  Empire 
creates  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  productive  employment  in  . 
Germany  and  the  TTnitcd  States  that  these  countries  create  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  How  is  that.  Sir  William; 
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Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  That  is  so.  and  I  have  obtained  that  in- 
formation from  certain  of  the  Australian  offices  here. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  the  trade  of  the  British  Empire 
creates  nearly  three  times  the  amount  of  productive  employment  in 
Germany  and  the  United  IStates  as  it  does  in  England? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  it  acts  in  diverting;  and  what  it  has 
diverted  and  what  it  will  divert  into  Germany  and  the  United  States 
is  to  make  three  times  the  amount  of  profitable  employment  that  it 
does  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  diverted  an  immense  quantity  of 
trade — for  instance,  a  great  deal  from  Australia  to  Germany — and  it 
is  diverting  a  great  deal  to  the  United  States  that  ought  to  be  here 
and  is  not,  and  you  do  not  get  the  employment. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    If  you  got  it  all,  you  would  have  three  times 
as  much  work  to  do. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.   I  do  not 
want  to  challenge  it,  but  I  want  to  know  what  the  proposition  is. 

Mr.  DEAK1N:  We  say  you  will  not  be  able  to  challenge  it  very 
soon. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  thought  it  would  save  time  if  I  under- 
stood what  the  proposition  was. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  It  is  very  easy  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
to  check  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  cannot  check  it  unless  I  know  what  it 
is.  However,  Dr.  Jameson  has  explained  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  As  Dr.  Jameson  put  it,  you  would  have 
had  three  times  as  much  diverted  employment. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  trade  we  di- 
vert to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  The  prosperity  of  Germany  is  through 
Britain's  action  to  some  extent.  On  the  mercantile  predominance 
depends  Naval  supremacy,  on  which,  again,  depends  the  security  of 
the  Empire.  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  are  helping  to  build 
up  huge  foreign  merchant  navies,  which  will  undermine  the  strength 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  foreign  Powers 
subsidise  their  mercantile  marine  with  a  view  to  relying  on  it  as  a 
reserve  in  war  time.  Why  should  not  more  of  Britain's  vast  outlay — 
565.000.000Z.  annually  which  she  pays  for  imported  goods — go  to- 
wards building  up  the  British  Colonies;  to  increasing  their  wealth; 
and  to  strengthening  the  British  and  Colonial  merchant  navies  and 
the  Empire  as  a  whole?  Colonial  agriculture  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
British  shipping;  increased  Colonial  production  means  more  mater- 
ial for  the  British  manufacturer  and  greater  purchasing  power  for 
the  people  as  a  whole.  Success  of  one  means  success  of  both.  At 
present  we,  as  a  whole  nation,  are  not  utilising  our  powers.  Even 
Adam  Smith — the  most  practical  of  writers — says  "  retaliatory  duties 
"  are  a  matter  for  deliberation  when  a  foreign  nation  restrains  by 
"  high  tariffs  or  prohibits  the  importation  of  some  of  our  manuf ac- 
"  tures  into  their  country. "  Not  only  are  foreign  nations  gradually 
prohibiting  our  imports,  but  by  heavy  subsidies  to  their  traders  they 
are  actually  ousting  British  products  from  British  markets.  All 
approve  of  the  commercial  union  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  United  States,  the  federation  of  South 
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Tenth  Day.  Africa,  and  of  Australia — then  what  reason  can  be  urged  against  the 
U<19^a^'    commercial  union  of  the  whole  Empire. 

  Although  it  has  been  partially  eclipsed  here  for  a  brief  period 

^Trade*  ^  Say  "^ere"  because  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  action  of  Great  Britain) 
(Sir William  ^y  *ne  intervention  of  political  questions  of  purely  domestic  charac- 
Lyne.)  ter,  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  hope  there  shall  be  a  fresh  awaken- 
ing to  the  benefits  of  reciprocity  and  trade  preferences  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  component  parts  of  the  Empire.  For  long  an  earnest 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  preferential  trade,  my  faith  in  its  wisdom, 
and  its  ultimate  realisation,  has  never  waned. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  nation  may  continue  to  mark 
time  in  the  presence  of  its  advancing  competitors  and  yet  retain  its 
power  and  prestige.  And,  in  view  of  the  very  serious  problems  which 
have  to  be  faced,  who  can  say  that  the  last  word  has  been  said,  or 
that  this  or  that  economic  faith  is  for  all  time  and  for  all  condi- 
tions? 

In  regard  to  that,  let  me  say  that  the  remarks  made  and  the  basic 
principle  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  to-day  that  because  Great  Brit- 
ain sixtv  years  ago  adopted  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  it  is  a  good 
one  to-day,  has  not  a  sound  foundation,  although  it  suited  Great 
Britain  at  that  time,  a  time  when  she  outpaced  all  her  neighbours  and 
was  at  the  zenith  of  her  powers  in  manufactures,  surely  there  is  a 
time  when  all  the  people  will  not  say:  "I  am  a  Free  Trader  because 
my  grandfather  was" — and  that  is  what  most  of  them  do  say;  they 
cannot  give  you  any  other  reason.  If  you  ask  nine  out  of  ten.  es- 
pecially those  who  come  to  the  Colonies  as  Free  Traders  (they  do 
not  remain  Free  Traders  long)  the  question  why  they  are  Free 
Traders,  the  answer  of  most  is,  "Oh,  my  grandfather  was  one. " 

We  arc  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  Empire  as  a  concrete  quan- 
tity. It  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  rather  a  scattered  mass  of  units, 
some  great,  some  small,  bound  together  to  a  large  extent  only  by  the 
ties  of  blood  and  sentiment.  Whether  it  makes  for  strength  or 
weakness  no  man  may  surely  say.  In  my  opinion,  compared  with  the 
united  States  and  other  great  Empires,  it  lacks  that  cohesion,  those 
qualities  of  strength  and  unity  of  purpose  which,  welding  the  whole 
in  a  common  destiny,  afford  an  unbroken  rampart  to  each  storm  and 
danger;  and  in  regard  to  that,  if  anyone  looks  at  the  map  they  will 
see  how  diversified  and  how  distributed  the  Colonies  of  Great  Britain 
are — the  Empire  of  Great  Britain;  they  will  see  it  is  the  most  vul- 
nerable Empire  that  the  world  knows,  and  that  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  more  cemented  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  with 
ties  of  kinship  and  of  commerce. 

The  greatest  administrative  genius  of  modern  times  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  Give  me  ships,  Colonies,  and  commerce, "  and 
therein  lies  the  watchword  of  the  present  time — British  ships,  British 
Colonies,  and  British  commerce. 

In  a  recent  reprint  of  the  work  of  John  Barnard  Byles,  originally 
published  in  184i,  entitled  "Sophisms  of  Free  Trade  and  Popular 
Political  Economy  Examined, "  there  is  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  the  aspirations  which  are  now  finding  expression  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire:  "The  great  Lord  Chatham  was 
"not  only  a  Protectionist  but  an  ultra-Protectionist;  jealous  even 
"  of  the  Colonies  " — and  that  is  what  it  seems  to  me  the  present  Gov- 
ernment are — and  he  said.  "  They  shall  not  make  so  much  as  a  nail." 
That  seems  t<>  be  the  policy  of  (treat  Britain  at  the  present  time; 
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because  we  want  to  convert  raw  material  into  the  manufactured  arti-  Tenth  Day. 
cle  we  are  not  to  have  preference  unless  we  pull  down  our  tariff  ""'Jg^-^' 

barrier  to  the  ground.    "  The  true  policy  would  differ  from  Lord   _L 

"Chatham's,  for  it  would  treat  the  Colonist*  a*  it'  they  inhabited  1'r-tVrential 
"an  English  country,  giving  them  full  liberty  to  grow  and  manu-  (g-^w-^' 
"  factors  what  they  pleased.    It  would  differ  from  the  system  of  the  Lyne!ym 
"  Free  Traders,  for  in  place  of  disadvantages  it  would  give  them 
"  in  common  with  all  their  fellow  subjects  an  advantage  in  the  Im- 
"  perial  markets,  and  take  in  return  a  reciprocal  advantage  in  the 
"Colonial  markets;  the  first  markets  in  the  world,  instead  of  being 
"  opened  as  now  to  all  without  distinction,  would  give  a  preference 
"  to  British  subjects.    It  requires  little  foresight  to  perceive  how 
"  powerfully  self-interest  would  bind  the  Colonies  to  the  Mother 

"  country,  and  the  Mother  Country  to  the  Colonies  If  the  vast 

"  Dominions  of  the  British  Crown  do  not  compose  a  State  without 
"  a  parallel  for  greatness  and  prosperity,  the  fault  must  be  in  the 
"  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government. "  and  not  of  the  Colonies. 
That  is  truer  to-day  than  at  the  time  the  foregoing  was  written. 

The  proposal  lately  made  have  given  life  and  shape  to  the  ideals. 
They  possess  the  very  ingenious  and  masterful  advantages  that  whilst 
each  self-governing  State  may  retain  its  full  freedom  in  regard  to 
domestic  and  fiscal  affairs,  it  may  also  participate  in  an  Imperial 
Customs  Union  (I  refer  to  those  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain), and  whilst  preserving  its  own  industries  each  unit  may  share 
and  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  giving 
preference  to  our  own  people,  and  combating  the  competition  of  the 
foreigner.  In  1889  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  dwelling  upon  the  future 
of  the  Empire,  sounded  a  note  of  warning  in  the  caution :  "  We 
"  must  bring  minds  not  biased  by  the  reflections  of  the  past.  We 
"  have  to  deal  with  a  different  set  of  problems,  in  respect  of  which 
"  names,  political  connections  and  traditions  of  parties  will  help  us 
"  very  little." 

Then  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon,  of  whom  it  has  been  said:  "He 
"  was  amongst  the  very  first  of  British  statesmen  to  see  clearly  on 
"  the  horizon  the  coming  dawn  of  an  actual  Greater  Britain,  and  the 
"  first  to  counsel  timely  preparation  for  dealing  with  its  earliest  ne- 
"  cessities,"  said,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  at  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  in  1887 :  "  You  have  in  the  first  place,  a  vast  Empire, 
"  vast  in  area,  population,  and  resources,  of  which,  as  we  may  honest- 
"  ly  say,  the  world's  history  knows  no  counterpart.  It  is  the  first 
"  and  foremost  of  its  kind.    Within  the  compass  of  this  great  Em- 

"  pire.  you  have  all  the  products  of  nature  that  can  be  named  

"If  all  the  interests  and  parts  of  this  Empire  can  be  adequately 
"  bound  together,  the  commercial  interchange  of  necessities,  com- 
"  forts,  and  luxuries  ought  to  be  achieved  within  the  compass  of  our 
"  own  dominions.  I  believe,  myself,  the  solution  will  be  found  much 
"  rather  in  the  practical  adaptation  of  means  to  ends"  (this  is  what 
he  says),  "and  in  common-sense  determination  to  combine;  as  far 
"  as  may  be,  the  different  interests  and  resources  of  an  Empire, 
"  which,  though  divided  and  scattered  geographically,  over  the  whole 
"  face  of  the  world,  is  singularly  and  marvellously  united  in  the 
"  heart  and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  interest.  " 

I  quote  these  utterances  since  they  reflect  the  opinions  of  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  Australians. 

So  far,  Canada,  South  Afv'ca,  and  New  Zealand  have  pledged 
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Tenth  Day.  themselves  to  this  policy,  and  the  Commonwealth  has  made  a  modest 
2n(]p<ray'    anc^  i11^3!  s*eP  towards  the  common  goal,  and  in  Australia  we  look 

 I — '-      with  anxious  eyes  to  the  Motherland  for  the  development  of  events 

Preferential  which  will  lead  to  the  result  we  so  much  desire. 

(Sir William       Amidst  the  stirring  events- of  recent  years  which  have  brought 
Lyne.)     Australia  closer  and  closer  in  touch  with  the  Old  World's  activities 
and  tragedies,  we  realise  that  we  must  either  face  the  responsibili- 
ties of  our  own  protection  or  be  drawn  closer  to  the  head  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Whatever  views  to  the  contrary  may  find  expression,  we  recognise 
that  our  future  is  inseparably  bound  with  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
whose  glorious  record  has  been  so  remarkable.  Our  faith  is  in  the 
Empire,  and  our  oelief  is  that  its  unlimited  resources  may  supply  us 
with  most  of  our  wants.  We  desire  to  so  arrange  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  each  portion  of  the  Empire  that  we  may  help  each  other, 
strengthen  each  other,  and,  above  all.  prefer  our  own  to  all  others. 
We  want  to  concentrate  the  wealth,  strength,  and  progress  of  the 
race  by  a  business  relationship  which,  whilst  consolidating  its  power 
and  prestige,  realises  its  highest  ambition  in  the  welfare  of  its  own 
people. 

When  we  are  warned  by  the  oponents  of  preferential  trade  against 
the  artificial  regulations  of  trade,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask,  how  is  it,  in 
the  face  of  modern  competition,  we  find  that  artificial  regulation  is 
winning  the  race,  not  alone  in  the  British  Possessions,  but  through- 
out the  globe? 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  boast,  "  Trade  follows  the  flag,"  is 
not  borne  out  by  experience.  What  really  happens  is  that  the  British 
flag  is  followed  by  foreign  trade.  It  was  Lord  Farrer,  an  ardent  Free 
Trader,  who  said  "  Free  Trade  can  beget  no  possible  qualities  in  man; 
"  it  leaves  the  power  of  nature  and  man  to  produce  whatever  is  in 
"  them,  to  produce  unchecked  by  human  restrictions." 

It  seems  to  be  a  strange  peculiarity  of  the  British  race  that  it 
rarely,  if  ever,  foresees  or  is  found  prepared  to  meet  those  greater 
emergencies  which  periodically  mark  the  record  of  every  nation  in 
history.  With  characteristic  confidence  it  ignores  the  most  potent 
warnings,  trusting  to  blunder  through  somehow  or  other,  absolutely 
unconscious  of  any  other  idea  than  ultimate  success. 

This  has  almost,  without  exception,  characterised  each  war,  as 
well  as  each  serious  crisis,  in  which  it  has  been  involved. 

It  may  be  possible  that  this  feeling  of  self-complacency  is  the  real 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  fiscal  reform.  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing uneasy  feeling  for  some  years  past  that  all  is  not  well  with 
British  trade,  but  the  very  thought  that  the  fiscal  system  has  outlived 
its  period  of  usefulness  is  intolerable  to  those  who  have  worshipped 
at  its  shrine. 

In  war,  a  disaster  of  to-day  may  be  retrieved  by  the  victory  of  to- 
morrow, since  the  reserve  strength  of  the  nation  is  available  in  all 
its  power  for  the  recovery  or  honour  and  prestige,  but  with  commerce 
the  disasters  of  to-day  cannot  be  so  readily  compensated  for  by  any 
victory  of  to-morrow.  Once  the  tide  of  trade  has  drifted  into  other 
channels,  be  sure  that  it  has  also  carried  with  it  much  of  the  reserve 
strength  of  the  nation. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  implicit  blind  faith  of  the  many  in  the  policy 
of  free  imports,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  its  adherents 
standing  beside   Macaulny's  New  Zoalander  on  a  broken  arch  of 
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London  Bridge  amidst  ruins  of  our  Empire,  self-confident  and  self-  Tenth  Day. 
satisfied  that  in  spite  of  wreck  and  ruin  his  faith  remains  supreme.  2nion7ay' 
I  have  just  a  word  or  two  more.    In  reference  to  some  remarks  1 


that  were  made  this  morning  by  the  Chancellor,  to  which  I  slightly  Preferential 
referred  previously  in  regard  to  the  preference  that  Australia  had  .Tr^e: 
commenced  to  give,  I  wish  to  point  this  out,  that  ours  I  believe  at  ^"Lyne'?m 
the  present  moment  is  the  lowest  average  tariff  known  in  the  British 
Dominions  where  there  is  a  tariff  at  all,  that  is  for  Protection,  and 
it  is  much  lower  than  Canada,  T  think  Canada's  is  10  per  cent,  higher 
than  ours,  or  thereabouts.    Ours  averages  about  15,  while,  I  think, 
Canada's  averages  about  25,  or  something  like  that. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    Between  25  and  26. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  think  so.  Therefore  when  we  offered 
10  per  cent  preference — that  is  the  average  of  what  was  offered  over 
the  whole  of  our  tariff — that  is  a  very  much  larger  proportion  than 
offering  10  per  cent  on  a  tariff  such  as  that  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  or  any  other  place.  We  went  to  the  extreme  limit,  I  may 
call  it.  of  offering  10  per  cent,  when  our  average  is  only  15 — that  is, 
that  Great  Britain  would  have  the  advantage  of  all  our  markets  at 
15  per  cent,  while  the  States  would  have  to  pay  us  the  25  or  10  per 
cent  more;  and  surely  if  Great  Britain's  manufactures  are  so  much 
superior,  as  they  were  described  this  morning,  to  those  of  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  10  per  cent  it  ought  to  be  a 
oretty  good  thing  for  them.  That  10  per  cent,  is  applicable  on  an 
immense  volume  of  importation  that  we  do  not  produce  to-day  in  our 
manufacture  in  Australia.  To  give  you  an  idea — I  will  not  detain 
you  to  give  you  every  item — our  imports  of  steel  and  iron  into  Aus- 
tralia average  7,000,000/.  a  year,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  that 
comes  from  the  United  States.  We  want  all  we  can  get  from  Great 
Britain,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  incident.  Ton  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment,  but  this  is  really  emblematical  of  what  Great 
Britain  is  not  doing.  At  the  present  moment  in  Canada  (that  is  not 
a  foreign  country,  and  therefore  we  do  not  complain  of  them),  in  the 
United  States  especially,  and  in  Germany,  they  adapt  their  methods 
with  a  great  measure  of  foresight  so  to  our  requirements  that  they 
absolutely  kill  the  Britisli  trade.  There  was  a  place  called  tne  Clyde 
Works  manufactory  near  Sydney,  where  they  were  supposed  to  manu- 
facture farming  machinery,  principally  for  Australia.  I  used  to  see 
coming  from  Melbourne  as  I  went  over,  train  loads  of  manufactured 
machinery,  some  coming  from  the  United  States  and  some  from 
Canada.  I  asked  the  managing  director  of  the  Clyde  works  how 
many  agricultural  ploughs  he  had  sold  that  year,  and  he  said :  "  I  do 
not  know  how  many";  I  said:  "  Have  you  sold  any?  "  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  one";  and  that  year  I  suppose  there  were  thousands,  almost 
tens  of  thousands,  which  came  into  our  farming  districts.  I  said  to 
him :  "  As  long  as  you  do  what  you  are  doing  you  will  be  ruined,  and 
"you  will  not  get  the  trade.  What  sort  of  plough  do  you  make?" 
and  he  answered :  "  A  single-furrow  plough."  I  told  him  that  the 
farmer  scarcely  ever  used  less  than  a  three  or  four-furrow  plough, 
and  they  are  catered  for  by  the  ingenious  American.  Now,  this  is 
the  typical  part  of  it — I  was  referring  to  a  man  being  a  Free  Trader 
because  his  grandfather  was,  and  this  man's  answer  to  me  was : 
"  Well,  I  cannot  help  it,  what  is  good  for  old  Great  Britain  is  good 
enough  for  me."  That  was  his  answer,  and  his  works  closed  shortly 
afterwards.    The  man  is  alive  still,  but  he  is  a  Protectionist  now. 
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^>nd\laa"V'  ^  reco£n'se  *uat;  *his  position  is  an  awkward  one  for  the  Imperial 
1907.       Government.    I  should  feel  it  awkward  if  I  were  in  their  place,  but 

  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  insurmountable.   I  recognise  that  a  general 

rTrade!'1'  e'ecti°n  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  said  that  Free  Trade  was  one  of  the 

(Sir William  principal  questions  before  the  electors  (whether  it  is  so  or  not  I  do 
Lyne.)  not  know).  What  we  are  proposing,  however,  is  not  a  question  of 
Free  Trade;  it  is  a  question,  as  described  by  one  of  those  I  have  just 
quoted  from,  to  be  dealt  with  under  special  circumstances  and  not 
interfering  with  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  therefore  it  might 
reasonably  be  considered  under  that  heading,  and  not  interfere  with 
the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Protection.  If  the  Ministry  are  afraid 
of  tnat,  or  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  decision  of  the  electors,  we  in  our  country  are 
often  told  that  a  good  way  to  get  over  that  difficulty  is  by  way  of 
referendum ;  they  could  easily  remove  it  from  party  obligations,  and 
it  is  important  1  think  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way  if  it  cannot  be 
dealt  with  in  any  other — put  it  to  the  electors  of  this  community  free 
from  any  other  question,  free  from  the  Education  Act,  free  from  any 
combination  of  any  kind,  and  ask  the  British  people  whether  they  are 
in  favour  of  drawing  closer  together  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  offshoots  from  themselves,  their  flesh  and  blood  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  and  give  us  some  consideration  in  a  preference,  even, 
we  will  say,  in  food  and  drink. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  answer  this  morning  to  the  interrogation 
made  about  wine.  What  on  earth  there  is  to  prevent  the  Government 
and  the  British  people  from  allowing  some  consideration  to  us  in 
regard  to  our  wine  I  do  not  know.  I  forget  at  this  moment  what  the 
tariff  in  France  is,  but  in  my  own  electorate  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wine  that  is  produced  there  goes  to  France — it  does  not  come  here — 
and  it  is  then  mixed  up  with  the  French  light  wine  and  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  We  would  like  to  treat  directly  in  our  wines  with  Great 
Brtain,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  dearer  food.  There  are  other 
things;   but  J  refer  to  that  only. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGrE:  You  have  got  the  cheapest  rate  on  your 
wine,  I  may  point  out. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  It  used  to  be  6s. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  went  into  it  a  little  while  ago  in  the 
case  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  I  found  that  Australian  wine  came 
in  under  the  lower  rate.    I  am  not  sure  about  the  Cape. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  want  you  to  consider  us  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  Empire  and  not  to  treat  us  regarding  our  trade  as  though 
we  were  Unssian^  (  Mr.  Deakin:  or  Italians  or  Spaniards),  as  you  now 
treat  us.  You  treat  us  as  though  we  were  aliens,  and  the  speech  I 
listened  to  this  morning  makes  me  think  we  have  little  chance  of  any 
alteration. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  give  you  the  lowest  rate,  much  lower 
than  Spain  or  Portugal. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  How  much  is  it? 

Air.  DEAKIN:  Are  you  not  hoping  to  make  commercial  treaties 
with  other  nations?  Why  not  make  commercial  treaties  with  your 
own  Dominions? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  a  question  which  is  entirely 
open. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  thank  the  Conference  for  listening  to  Tenth  Day. 
me  for  so  long,  but  I  felt  ,1  had  to  place  on  record  my  views,  because  2ll'!9Q-Jay' 

this  is  an  historical  Conference  I  think,  and  will  be  known  as  an   _L 

historical  Conference,  and  I  certainly  hope  it  is  not  going  to  stop  Preferential 
here — that  the  Government  will  see  their  way  clear  to  meet  us  in  Trade, 
some  way  or  other  and  show  to  our  people  that  we  are  not  those  aliens     (3e'orffe°)  d 
which  the  treatment  we  receive  seems  to  indicate. 

Adding  just  a  word  with  regard  to  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  the 
other  day,  I  do  hope  that  some  means  will  be  adopted  to  shorten  the 
time  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain.  In  that 
to  my  mind,  or  on  that,  hangs  a  great  deal.  We  cannot  shorten  the 
distance,  but  if  money  can  quicken  the  time  and  bring  your  people 
to  us  and  our  people  to  you,  as  our  railways  did  before  federation,  and 
they  brought  about  federation  in  Australia,  it  will  do  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  I  have  spoken  to  my  Prime  Minister  on  this  more 
than  once.  You  talk  about  emigration :  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  going 
to  be  very  successful  at  present,  but  spend  your  money,  even  if  it 
amounts  to  half  a  million  annually,  in  giving  cheap  and  quick  com- 
munication and  we  will  soon  have  plenty  of  emigrants,  also  have  our 
people  amongst  you,  and  yours  amongst  us. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  After  the  iuu,  exhaustive,  and  I  might  almost  say 
the  forcible  manner  in  which  this  subject  has  been  discussed,  it  really 
leaves  very  little  further  for  any  member  of  the  Conference  to  say, 
and  I  feel  that  all  the  more,  Lord  Ji,lgin,  after  the  very  able  and 
clever  speech  to  which  we  have  listened  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  because  without  desiring  in  any  way  to  appear  to  criticise 
that  extremely  able  statement  from  his  point  of  view,  I,  as  a  member 
of  the  Conference,  and  one  taking  a  deep  interest  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  some  solution  of  binding  more  closely  together  the  different  por- 
tions of  the  British  Empire,  could  not  help  feeling  that  that  speech, 
clever  as  it  was,  was  a  brilliant  example  of  special  pleading.  It  was 
a  speech  which,  perhaps,  might  have  heen  admirably  delivered  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  as  against  any  controversion 
of  that  doctrine,  but  I  must  say  I  did  look  for  some  more  sympathetic 
desire,  while  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  (with  which  we, 
as  members  of  this  Conference,  do  not  want  in  any  way  whatsoever 
to  interfere)  to  try  and  arrive  at  some  arrangement  whereby  the 
differences  which  separate  us  might  be  bridged  over  instead  of  meet- 
ing us  with  the  proposition  that  it  was  absolutely  and  entirely  impos- 
sible. 

I  can  only  say,  Lord  Elgin,  that  looking  round  the  table  and  see- 
ing the  other  members  of  the  Government,  we  may,  perhaps  yet,  get 
from  them  a  still  more  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  case  as  we  have 
presented  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you,  Lord  Elgin,  with  your  inti- 
mate association  with  the  Colonial  Office  and  your  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  whatsoever  a  matter  of  "  squalid  bonds  " 
that  makes  us  urge  this  question,  but  an  ardent  desire  to  do  something 
whereby  you  will  link  up  in  the  future  more  strongly  the  bonds  thai 
bind  together  the  different  portions  of  the  Empire.  With  your  know- 
ledge and  intimate  association  with  the  Colonies,  perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  treat  us  in  a  more  sympathetic  manner  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  found  himself  able  to  do  this  morning;  because  this 
is  absolutely  certain,  that  you  have  now  in  the  British  Colonies  large 
numbers  of  people  who  either  were  born  in  Great  Brtain  or  who  have 
had  intimate  associations  with  Great  Britain,  but  as  your  Colonies 
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Tenth  Day.  increase  in  size,  as  your  population  increases  more  and  more,  there 
"U 1907  Sy'  ^e  vas*'  num^ers  °f  those  people  who  cannot  have  the  old  attach- 

 '-      ment  and  the  old  sympathy  with  the  Mother  Country  that  existing 

^TTiad11*'^  c°l°n'sts  have,  and  I  feel  convinced  that  in  the  distant  future  if 
_Dr  '      something  is  not  done  to  unite  more  strongly  than  by  mere  sentiment 
Smartt.)     the  bonds  of  Empire,  the  result  may  be  such  as  many  of  us  here 
would  not  at  all  wish  to  contemplate. 

Now,  I  think.  Lord  Elgin,  I  would  perhaps  be  in  order  in  referring 
as  well  to  the  speech  of  the  representative  of  India  as  to  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  followed  very  carefully  the  speech  of 
Sir  James  Mackay,  representing  India,  and  J  was  really  surprised 
when  he  said  he  regretted  to  say  the  Government  of  India  was  at 
variance  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  majority  of  the  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  The  self-governing  portions. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  The  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire;  and 
were  he  here  at  the  present  moment  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  asking  him  the  question  whether,  although  that 
may  be  the  view  of  the  Government  of  India,  is  it  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  Anglo-Indians? — and  is  it  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
Indian  people?  My  advices  tell  me  it  is  not  the  view  of  the  majority 
of  Anglo-Indians;  and  it  is  also  not  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
Indian  people,  but  though  the  Indian  representative  said  that,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  Government,  he  was  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  argument-;  put  forward  by  the  representatives  of  the  selfgovern- 
ing  Colonies,  he  still,  in  the  close  of  his  remarks,  went  on  to  show  us 
that  he  was  extremely  in  sympathy  with  some  of  our  proposals  be- 
cause, while  stating  that  preferential  treatment  would  be  disad- 
vantageous to  India,  almost  in  the  same  breath  he  stated  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  to  India  if  he  could  have  some  reduction  on  the 
duty  upon  tobacco — Indian  tobacco  being  a  specially  low  valued 
article  as  compared  wth  higher  valued  articles  from  other  countries ; 
and  he  finished  up  his  remarks  by  saying  that  he  hoped  that  what- 
ever advantages  the  self-governing  portions  of  the  Empire  gave  to 
Great  Britain,  they  would  give  those  advantages  to  India.  I  think 
I  am  quite  right  in  thus  interpreting  what  he  said;  and  really  we 
might  reply  that,  while  we  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  do  so,  surely 
we  must  say  that  there  must  be  some  recognition  on  the  part  of  India 
in  the  way  of  reciprocating  the  advantages  which  he  is  desirous  that 
we  should  give  to  that  important  portion  of  the  Empire. 

Now,  Lord  Elgin,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  in  his 
opening  remarks  that  Imperial  unity  cannot  be  furthered  by  ignoring 
local  conditions  and  local  sentiment.  With  that  statement  I  think 
every  member  of  this  Conference  agrees,  but  my  contention  is  that 
there  appears,  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor,  a  tendency  to  ignore 
local  conditions  and  local  sentiment;  and  it  is  because  we  consider 
that  the  local  conditions  are  of  such  a  character  and  that  the  local 
sentiment  is  so  strong  that  we  do  think  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to 
the  Imperial  Government,  and  expect  that,  while  not  departing  from 
their  fixed  policy  of  Free  Trade,  they  will  be  prepared  with  some 
means  to  meet  us  on  those  articles  on  which  they  have  already  a 
tariff,  without  asking  them  to  go  so  far  as  to  put  tip  a  tariff  upon 
articles  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  practically  subject  to  no 
tariff  whatsoever. 

I  was  surprised  when,  as  an  example,  Mr.  Askwith  gave  us  his 
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historical  resume  of  the  reason  of  our  loss  of  the  American  colonies;  Tenth  Day. 
because  really  the  position  is  so  different  from  what  we  are  asking    2,1(1  May, 
for.   The  reason  of  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies  was  that  Great  1907, 
Britain  desired  to  force  her  tariff  in  the  interests  of  her  manufac-  Preferential 
turers,  without  any  reciprocal  advantages  whatsoever;  but  that  is  not  Trade, 
what  we  ask  for.    What  we  ask  for  is  that  there  should  be  some    Smartt ) 
mutual  understanding,  that  there  should  be  some  mutual  consider- 
ation ;  and  I  do  think  that  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  that  they  will  earnestly  try  and  meet 
us.  and  reason  with  us,  and  see  if  there  is  no  way  whatsoever  in 
which  they  can  meet  a  sentiment  which  is  very  strongly  existent 
throughout  the  length  and  oreadth  of  the  Empire. 

When  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  able  address,  stated  that  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  this  question  of  Free  Trade  as  against  Protection  was 
to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  vote  would  be  two  to 
one  or  three  to  one  against  any  alteration  of  the  principle.  We  do 
not  ask  the  .Imperial  Government  in  any  way  to  alter  principles  to 
which  they  are  pledged,  and  which  are  their  conscientious  convic- 
tions, but  I  do  make  bold  to  say  this,  Lord  Elgin,  that  if  Mr.  Asquith 
would  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  while  retaining  the  doc- 
trine of  Free  Trade,  would  plead  as  strongly  the  possibilities  of  meet- 
ing us  in  some  way,  as  he  has  pleaded  hard  in  the  opposite  direction, 
the  majority  might  be  entirely  different.  Because  I  hold  before  me 
at  the  present  moment  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  tobacco  industry  in 
Ireland,  and  it  was  news  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  news 
to  many  people  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  laws  of  this  country  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  make  it  absolutely  prohibitory  to  grow  to- 
bacco, which  could  be  made  a  very  profitable  industry  in  Ireland. 
That  really  brings  me  back  to  the  fact  that  although  things  may 
have  been  very  good  60  years  ago,  really  there  comes  a  period  of 
time  when  it  is  worth  while  considering  whether  they  should  not  be 
altered. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  tobacco:  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  Ire- 
land would  accept  it.  You  are  now  introducing  a  Bill  withdrawing 
the  restrictions  in  Ireland  when  the  Excise  Department  have  made 
proper  arrangements  for  collecting  the  excise;  and  surely  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  tobacco  mighc  be  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and  by  the  House  of  Commons.  ,1  believe  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  arrangements  whereby  the  Imperial  Government 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  principles  of  preference  in  con- 
nection with  tobacco  that  is  grown  in  Ireland ;  and  I  should  like  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  tell  me  if  I  am  incorrect,  although  it  may  be  stat- 
ed by  the  Chancellor  that  it  is  grown  for  experimental  purposes; 
and  whereas  the  excise  upon  ordinary  tobacco  coming  into  England 
is  3s.  a  lb.,  the  excise  upon  this  tobacco  is  2s.  a  lb.,  making  thereby 
a  differentiation  in  favour  of  the  Irish  article,  even  although  you  may 
meet  any  argument  by  stating  that  it  is  only  for  experimental  pur- 
puses.  Surely  it  would  be  very  welcome  to  the  Irish  members,  who 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  Government,  as  also  to  the  Colonies  and 
India.  That  will  at  once  reduce  by  80  the  majority  which  Mr.  As- 
quith said  would  be  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  tariff.  Surely 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  Ireland,  which  has  great  possibilities  for 
growing  tobacco ;  and  surely  it  would  be  enormously  advantageous  to 
South  Africa  and  to  Australia  if,  instead  of  putting  up  the  duties, 
you  were  to  reduce  those  duties  to  your  own  people  who  can  grow 
tobacco  within  the  British  Empire.  I  hope,  Lord  Elgin,  this  is  a 
r.<3— 23]. 
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Tenth  Day.  question  upon  which  you,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Government, 
2nd  May.    have  not  yet  definitely  made  up  your  minds. 

 !_!  There  is  another  matter  (wine)  that  was  referred  to  very  fully  by 

Preferential  Dr.  Jameson;  and  I  really  was  surprised  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Trade.  Exchequer  said,  while  Dr.  Jameson  was  speaking  yesterday,  that  no 
country  had  given  a  preferential  tariff  in  so  far  as  alcohol  was  con- 
cerned. I  have  before  me  here  the  reciprocal  arrangement  that  has 
been  entered  into  between  South  Africa  under  her  Customs  Union 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  and  I  find  in  that  tariff,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  differen- 
tiation made  in  favour  of  Soutii  African  alcohol.  That  is,  that  al- 
though the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  are  producers  of  alcohol 
themselves,  having  under  our  preferential  Treaty  protected  alcohol 
for  reciprocal  considerations  that  have  been  given  them  by  the  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  our  alco- 
hol at  an  advantage  over  that  of  foreign  countries.  With  regard  to 
our  wine,  my  friend  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  bear  me  out,  that 
whereas  wine  entering  Canada  pays,  I  think,  Is.  Oid.  a  gallon  up  to 
26  degrees  of  strength,  plus  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  wines  ex- 
ceeding 26  degrees  but  not  exceeding  40  degrees  are  charged  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  lid.  a  gallon  for  each  degree,  the  whole  ad  valorem 
duty  on  Cape  wines  up  to  40  degrees  is  rebated  under  the  reciprocal 
arrangements  we  have  with  Canada  in  the  case  of  that  duty;  and  it 
is  especially  suitable  to  Cape  Colony,  many  of  our  wines  being  of 
high  alcoholic  strength.  We  are  relieved  from  the  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  wines  of  over  26  per  cent. ;  and  our  wines  up  to 
40  per  cent,  are  entirely  relieved  from  the  duty.  That  was  the  re- 
ciprocal arrangement  entered  into  with  Canada,  and  I  believe  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  South  Africa  and  Canada,  because  we  are  not  a  wood-producing 
country,  and  surely  if  we  require  wood  and  lumber  in  South  Africa, 
is  it  not  better,  is  it  not  just,  is  it  not  right,  that  we  should  sacrifice 
something  to  buy  that  lumber  from  another  portion  of  the  British 
Dominions  rather  than  buy  it  from  a  foreign  country — every  in- 
crease in  their  trade  assisting  them  in  competing  against  Great  Brit- 
ain in  securing  their  hold  on  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Would  you  extend  that  to  wool? 

Dr.  SMARTT:  vVhat  I  would  at  once  say  with  regard  to  that  is 
that  I  am  not  prepared  to  bring  the  matter  forward  now.  It  is  a 
matter  to  be  fully  considered  by  the  British  Government;  and  it  is 
a  matter  to  be  fully  considered  by  the  British  people — the  whole  posi- 
tion as  to  what  reciprocal  arrangements  will  be  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage; but  I  do  say  that  because  you  may  not  be  prepared  to  bring 
that  forward  at  the  present  moment  in  connection  with  wool  or  in 
connection  with  food,  it  should  be  no  reason  to  prevent  your  consider- 
ing it  in  connection  with  wine  and  tobacco;  and  perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  sugar,  on  all  of  which  you  can  reduce  your  duties,  and  in 
each  case  you  will  assist  your  fe.iow  countrymen  in  the  Dependencies 
of  Great  Britain  beyond  the  Seas.  I  might  at  once  answer  further 
to  that,  that,  as  Sir  William  Lyne  has  pointed  out,  perhaps  the  Is. 
duty  upon  corn  did  not  in  any  way  cost  the  consumer  in  England 
anything  extra,  and  I  will  call  as  a  witness,  in  favour  of  that,  the 
representative  of  India,  who  told  us  that  notwithstanding  the  surtax 
upon  tea  in  Russia,  the  Indian  people  continued  to  send  increasing 
quantities  to  Russia.    What  was  the  reason?  That  the  Indian  people 
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had  to  reduce  the  prices  to  meet  the  conditions  which  existed,  and  the  Tenth  Day. 
consumer  in  Russia  was  paying  nothing  extra  whatsoever  for  the  tea    2nd  M"y- 
otherwise  they  could  not  possibly  have  materially  increased  the  1907" 
amount  of  their  supplies  to  that  country;  and  the  same  principles  Preferential 
might  apply  to  corn.  Trade. 

Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  Great  Britain  Smartt.) 
was  retaining  her  predominance  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  he 
gave  us  figures  to  show  that  the  imports  and  exports  during  the  last 
50  or  60  years  (I  did  not  take  a  note  of  his  figures)  had  materially 
increased,  and  that  the  proportion  of  those  imports  and  exports  had 
practically  remained  upon  the  same  basis.    That  is  true.    But  have 
not  the  imports  and  exports  of  other  countries  that,  50  years  ago, 
had  practically  no  manufactures  at  all,  increased  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  the  imports  and  exports  of  Great  Britain?   I  think 
it  only  right,  Lord  Elgin,  here,  in  the  interest  of  British  manufac- 
turers as  well  as  of  the  British  Empire,  to  make  a  statement  which 
can  be  substantiated  by  facts;  viz.,  that  we  in  the  Colonies  do  not 
feel  that  Great  Britain  is  retaining  her  predominance  in  manufac- 
turing goods  as  she  did  in  the  past.    At  the  present  moment  the 
Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  secure  their  rolling  stock  and 
railway  material  from  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  is  ob- 
liged to  instruct  her  Agent-General  to  give  10  per  cent,  preference 
to  the  manufacturers  within  the  Empire;  and  I  ask  you.  Lord  Elgin 
or  ,1  ask  anybody  if  that  is  not  an  advantage  to  the  British  manu- 
facturers, and  if  it  .s  also  not  an  advantage  to  the  British  workman 
who  turns  out  the  things  which  the  manufacturer  supplies?  Some 
short  time  ago,  we  ordered  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds'  worth 
of  rolling  stock.     It  may  be  a  small  order,  but  on  that  million  and 
a  quarter  pounds'  worth  of  rolling  stock,  we  were  prepared  to  back 
our  opinions  by  paying  125,000/.  extra  to  purchase  it  within  Great 
Britain,  and  I  say  unhesitatingly,  that  had  we  refused  to  pay  extra, 
that  order  would  have  gone  to  a  Continental  nation,  and  gone  to  a 
nation  which  was  Britain's  greatest  trade  rival.    Surely  we  must 
acknowledge  that  every  order  of  that  sort  that  does  go  to  a  rival  of 
Great  Britain  allows  that  country  still  further  to  protect  her  means 
of  manufacture  and  allows  her  still  further  to  improve  her  naval 
power  and  everything  that  appertains  to  assisting  and  protecting 
her  trade. 

There  is  another  matter  I  might  mention  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
dominence  of  British  manufactures.  I  think  if  I  were  to  go  to  Man- 
chester and  discuss  matters  with  the  Manchester  print  manufac- 
turers, if  they  were  honest  they  would  recognise  that  during  the  last 
10  or  15  years,  owing  to  the  admirable  commercial  and  technical 
training  that  the  German  people  are  receiving,  Manchester  at  the 
present  moment  has  an  enormous  competitor,  especially  in  her  prints 
and  things  of  that  sort,  owing  to  the  magnificent  commercial  training 
that  the  workmen  of  Germany  are  receiving,  and  Germany  is  thus 
securing  a  great  hold  in  these  articles  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  in  the  markets  of  the  British  Colonies;  and  were  it  not  the  case 
that  in  the  Cape  Colony  we  give  25  per  cent,  preference  in  our  tariff 
on  manufactures  of  that  character,  Germany  would  more  and  more 
s\ipplant  Manchester  in  supplying  those  goods  which  are  so  largely 
nsed  by  the  people  of  the  country  and  form  one  of  the  great  staples 
of  dress  of  the  native  population.  I  see  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  per- 
haps docs  not  agree  with  me. 
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Tenth  Day.       Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No. 
2n^90-ay'        Dr.  SMARTT:  Well,  I  know  that  if  you  would  get  a  return  of 

  the  amount  of  print  and  art  things  of  that  sort  that  are  entering  the 

^Trade       Cape  Colony,  you  would  be  surprised  to  find  how.  by  degrees,  Germany 
'      is  securing  a  market  which  was  formerly  held  by  British  manufac- 
Smartt.)  turers. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Cotton  fabrics? 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Prints  especially,  those  cheap  designs  of  prints 
with  colouring  and  everything  of  that  sort.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  said,  and  to  be  sure  it  is  very  depressing  to  us  to  hear 
it,  that  the  people  of  this  country  for  three  years  have  had  the  case 
of  preferential  tariffs  put  before  them  in  the  most  admirable  manner, 
but  nevertheless  they  had  unmistakably  and  unalterably  made  up 
their  minds.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Personally  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  really  and  truly  describes  the  situation,  because  I  think 
anybody  who  looks  round  here  will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  undercurrent  among  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
direction  of  recognising  that  tariffs  must  be  treated  scientifically 
like  everything  else,  and  that  there  are  periods  of  time  when  you 
must  revise  everything  you  have  done  in  the  past,  and  see  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  in  the  future,  and  .1  hope  that  that  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  present  Government  will  look  into  the  whole  situa- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  Colonial  goods,  especially  raw  products,  going  to  foreign 
countries,  I  must  say,  Lord  Elgin,  that  I  cannot  view  that  with  the 
same  equanimity  with  which  the  representative  of  India  or  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  viewed  it,  because  what  does  it  mean ! 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referred  to  the  wealth  of  London : 
he  referred  to  London  being  the  clearing-house  of  the  world,  but 
surely  your  returns  show  that  London's  pre-eminence  is  day  by  day 
and  year  by  year  becoming  undermined.  Surely  anybody  that  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  Dependencies  knows  that, 
year  by  year  and  day  by  day,  that  industry  which  formerly  ramified 
in  London  is  gradually  leaving  the  .London  market,  and  is  being 
sold  direct  on  the  various  markets  of  Europe.  You  may  say  that  is 
necessary,  that  it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  but  surely 
when  Sir  James  Maekay  and  the  Chancellor  say  that  the  countries 
that  are  supplying  these  articles  are  still  getting  more  largely  poods 
from  the  foreign  countries  in  payment,  I  would  say  at  once, 
would  it  not  be  better  if  by  some  mutual  understanding  we  should 
see  that  that  wool  is  worked  by  the  looms  of  Bradford,  and  that  the 
goods  made  from  that  wool  are  sent  to  the  Colonies  from  the  looms 
of  Bradford,  and  not  sent  to  the  Colonies  from  German  or  other 
manufactories  1  This  is  the  reason  why  we  desire  to  ask  you  fully 
to  consider  this  question,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
Colonies  we  see  day  by  day  that  we  are  receiving  more  foreign  sup- 
plies, and  it  is  because  those  of  us  especially  who  feel  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  Empire  realise  that  without  prefer- 
ential trade  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  that  drift  of  trade  which 
is  taking  place  that  we  so  strongly  urge  the  Imperial  Government 
carefully,  dispassionately,  and  absolutely  disassociated  from  political 
considerations,  to  reconsider  the  whole  situation. 

With  regard  to  food:  I  can  thoroughly  understand  the  feeling 
of  n  largo  section  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  who  hesitate  to  do 
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anything  that  might  be  said  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  but  have  Tenth  Day. 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  or  have  tbe  people  of  Great  Britain    2nd  \IaT> 
ever  considered  what  their  position  would  be  in  the  case  of  a  great       19t>' ' 


European  war?    We  are  always  told  that  while  the  Navy  holds  the  Prefeiential 

seas  England  will  be  able  to  feed  herself;  but  supposing  you  had  a  Trade. 

great  European  war,  and  you  had  a  combination  of  great  wheat-    Smartt ) 

producing  countries  against  you,  and  by  your  policy  you  refused  to 

encourage  Canada,  Australia,  and  other  portions  of  the  Empire — ■ 

with  their  enormous  resources — the  command  of  the  seas  would  be 

useless  if  the  countries  who  grow  wheat  were  banded  against  you 

and  you  would  not  ship  that  wheat  to  feed  your  starving  population. 

Surely  that  is  worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  an  Empire 

whose  existence  in  a  period  of  war  depends  on  being  able  to  feed  her 

people. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  You  have  suggested  rather  a 
curious  alliance. 

Dr.  SMAR'l  1' :  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  suggests  it  would  be 
rather  a  curious  alliance.  We  have  seen  extraordinary  alliances ; 
and  I  say  that  for  the  safety  of  a  great  Empire  like  Great  Britain 
and  her  Dependencies,  we  have  no  right  to  take  any  chance  in  the 
matter,  however  small  that  chance  may  be.  Nobody  would  take  a 
chance  ot  that  character  in  his  ordinary  business  matters;  he  would 
insure  his  goods  to  the  fullest  extent  and  I  do  not  think,  although 
the  contingencies  may  be  very  far  distant,  we  have  any  right  what- 
soever to  take  a  chance  of  that  sort. 

Now,  Lord  Elgin,  I  feel  I  have  really  taken  up  perhaps  too  long 
the  time  of  the  Conference,  but  I  am  only  mentioning  these  things 
because  I  feel  them  very  acutely.  I  should  like  to  assure  you,  Sir, 
and  I  believe  I  speak  the  views  of  everybody  in  this  room,  that  we 
have  no  political  considerations  in  any  way  whatsoever,  as  between 
the  two  great  parties  in  this  country;  we  only  consider  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  advisability 
of  considering  whether  there  is  not  some  small  way  in  which  they 
can  meet  what  in  the  Colonies  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  suggest,  Lord  Elgin,  that  now  we 
might  adjourn  because  I  should  like,  before  I  say  anything,  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Deakin  what  his  view  is  about  the  treaties.  I  cannot  deal 
with  that  now,  and  I  think  it  is  so  much  better,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  has  suggested,  to  deal  with  the  whole  thing  at  once.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  me  if  Mr.  Deakin  were  able  to  put  that 
point  before  I  reply. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly. 

Mr,  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  know  he  is  not  prepared  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  had  no  expectation  that  this  would  come  for- 
ward, and  have  not  the  papers  with  me. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  As  the  figures  were  quoted,  I  wish  to  put  the  case 
of  the  Cape  as  fairly  as  possible  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
wine  industry.  Previous  to  the  Cobden  Treaty  of  1860,  I  think  we 
sent  over  800,000  gallons  of  wine  to  Great  Britain.  When  Mr.  Cob- 
den went  to  France  with  a  view  to  getting  a  market  for  certain 
British  manufacturers  a  reciprocal  understanding  was  arrived  at 
whereby  France  reduced  her  duties  upon  certain  manufactures  and 
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Tenth  Day.  were  then  so  desirous  of  appearing  not  to  ask  for  advantages  for  our- 
"n<19Way'    se^ves'  t^la*  we  sa'^         must  be  reduced  to  the  whole  of  the  world, 

 -      we  being  the  only  people  who  benefitted  by  them.   Great  Britain,  on 

Preferential  her  part,  reduced  considerably  her  duty  upon  silk;  and  at  one  sweep 
Trade.  0f  tjje  pen  re(juce(j  her  duties  upon  French  wine  (which  were  5s.  6d. 
Smartt.)  a*  *^at  time)  by  2s.  9c?.  per  gallon.  From  that  moment  the  wine  in- 
dustry in  the  Cape,  which  under  preference  was  becoming  a  very 
profitable  industry  and  by  this  time  would  have  been  an  enormous  in- 
dustry, was  absolutely  strangled  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
French  wines  were  of  slight  alcoholic  strength,  and  they  absolutely 
at  once  took  possession  of  the  market.  At  the  present  moment  our 
wine  exports  to  Great  Britain  J  do  not  think  are  more  than  5.000Z. 
or  8,000/.  a  year.  Surely  that  is  a  case  in  which  Australia  and  the 
Cape  could  be  met  by  the  British  Government  as  sympathetically  as 
Canada  has  done  on  the  question? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Shall  we  take  up  the  treaty  question 
on  Monday  morning? 

CHAIRMAN :  I  understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  prefer  to  have  Tuesday,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will  com- 
municate with  him  and  fix  either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  .If  you  could  take  up  this  question 
on  Monday  it  would  be  preferable,  I  think. 

CHAIRMAN :  1  proposed  tnat  we  should  take  naturalization  and 
other  subjects  on  Monday. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  must  either  be  Monday  or  Wednesday 
for  me.   Have  you  enough  to  go  on  with  on  the  Monday? 

CHAIRMAN :  It  has  been  suggested  once  or  twice  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion  that  we  should  have  a  publication  of  this  debate,  and 
I  have  to  say  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  no  objection, 
if  the  Colonial  representatives  have  not,  and,  of  course,  the  interval 
will  probably  allow  this  to  be  in  your  hands. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  not  proposed  to  publish 
until  the  debates  are  complete. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  Government  case  has  not  been  presented,  al- 
though I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  my  argument  is  going 
to  affect  the  thing  at  all. 

IMPERIAL  SURTAX  ON  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  I  was  suggesting  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to-day  that  possibly  before  this  debate  concluded,  as  it  is 
closely  related  although  rather  as  a  substitute  than  a  development  of 
our  proposals,  we  should  consider  the  proposition  originally  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Hofmeyr,  afterwards  elaborated  by  Sir  George  Syden- 
ham Clarke,  and  since  more  or  less  favourably  criticised  by  different 
writers.  The  proposition  is  to  impose  1  per  cent,  or  some  small  duty 
of  that  sort  all  over  the  Empire,  the  proceeds  of  which  should  be 
devoted  to  Imperial  purposes  in  each  country  in  proportion  to  the 
sum  raised.  This  may  be  looked  at  from  several  points  of  view,  and 
if  we  are  unable  to  obtain  any  possible  preference,  reciprocal  or  other- 
wise, from  the  British  Government,  might  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  look  into  this  question?   It  would  fulfil  some  of  the  ideas  and  as- 
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pirations  expressed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself  for 
unity  of  action  in  connection  with  improved  means  of  communica- 
tion, cables,  steam  services,  and  the  lise,  because  by  this  means  the 
funds  for  the  development  could  be  provided  without  in  the  least 
dt'gree  affecting  the  fiscal  policy  of  any  one  of  the  countries  concern- 
ed. It  does  not  touch  the  fiscal  question  in  any  way,  because  the 
1  per  cent.,  or  whatever  was  agreed  upon,  would  be  levied  in  con- 
nection not  only  with  any  existing  tariff,  but  would  still  irrespective 
of  any  alteration  of  the  tariff.  I  mean  an  extra  1  per  cent,  imposed 
on  all  foreign  goods  and  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  contribu- 
tions made. 

Dr.  SMART :  You  put  1  per  cent,  upon  everything. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  on  everything.  I  might  mentiun,  in  con- 
clusion— I  could  not  launch  into  a  debate  at  this  moment — that  there 
is  one  further  possibility:  that  if  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  proposal 
was  not  favoured  because  it  was  regarded  ns  a  little  difficult  to  collect 
so  small  a  sum  as  1  per  cent,  from  a  great  variety  of  imports,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  Government  and  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  if  they  so  prefer  to  provide  their  quota  by  a  grant  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  that  would  lie  raised  by  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  if 
levied. 

I  want  to  put  the  fiscal  question  right  out  of  consideration  in 
this  connection,  and  want  to  recognise  the  difference  in  the  situation 
of  the  Mother  Country,  but  if  you  are  going  to  undertake  Imperial 
purposes  it  must  be  done  more  or  le?s  by  expenditure  of  what  may 
be  termed  Imperial  funds. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  does  not  matter  to  the  Colonies  how 
we  raise  our  contribution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Not  the  least. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  How  we  raise  ours  is  entirely  a  matter 
for  ourselves. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out.  This  is 
at  least  a  possible  and  practical  proposal  for  raising  funds  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Otherwise  you 
will  cast  us  upon  our  resources,  each  of  us  going  to  our  own  Par- 
liaments to  propose,  so  far  as  we  share  in  them  some  expenditure 
which  would  require  to  be  made  upon  any  new  combined  effort  for 
a  better  steamship  service,  better  cables,  for  the  Suez  Canal  project — 
about  which  I  long  since  communicated  with  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  upon  which  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  has  made  a 
bold  proposition. 

Wherever  the  funds  have  to  be  found,  the  question  of  finding  them 
will  be  met  in  all  the  different  parts  in  the  same  way,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  common  action  could  be 
devised  by  which  certain  funds  were  raised  and  set  apart,  that  would 
simplify  Imperial  action  and  make  for  unity. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  it 
would  simplify  it  at  all. 

Sir  WILFRLD  LAURIER:  I  v*mld  not  be  prepared  to  agree  to 
that  proposition  of  yours,  Mr.  Deakin,  to  levy  a  special  duty  for  a 
special  purpose.  We  have  just  fixed  our  tariff,  and  it  has  cost  us 
months  of  very  hard  work.  We  have  fixed  our  duty  on  tne  scale 
which  wo  think  most  acceptable  and  most  convenient  to  our  people 
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Tenth  Dav.  wi*n  the  point  of  view  of  the  revenue  first  of  all  and  other  expenses 
2nd  May,    incidental  to  the  revenue.    Now. I  would  not  be  prepared,  as  far  as 
19°1-       Canada  is  concerned,  to  levy  either  1  per  cent,  or  any  sum  at  all 
Imperial     above  what  we  have  done.    If  the  view  we  entertain  of  having  a 
Surtax      better  service  between  England  and  your  country,  Australia,  through 
Foreign     Canada,  is  to  be  viewed  favourably,  and  I  hope  it  will  be,  we  should 
Imports,     have  to  take  our  share  of  the  burden,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to 
(Sir  Wilfrid  take  a  general  share,  but  if  in  addition  to  the  tariff  which  has  cost 
Laurier.)    us  months  of  labour  to  prepare  we  were  to  add  another  1  per  cent. 

or  any  amount  at  all  it  might  mean  a  considerable  disturbance.  Sir 
William  Lyne.  who  is  accustomed  to  frame  tariffs,  knows  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  adjust  a  tariff  with  regard  to  the  exact  amount  the  old 
tariff  can  bear  or  the  exact  amount  it  cannot  bear  and  1  or  2  per 
cent,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  very  serious  discussion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE :  I  thought  this  was  only  a  proposal  with 
regard  to  foreign  goods. 

Sir  WILFEID  LAUKIER:  It  is  an  additional  tariff,  call  it 
what  you  please.  Ton  propose  to  add  1  or  2  per  cent.,  and  I  do  not 
care  what  kind  of  goods  it  is.  The  goods  are  foreign  on  which  you 
levy  the  duties,  or  if  that  is  not  so  then  you  introduce  another  element 
of  disturbance.  What  you  propose,  Mr.  Deakin,  is  that  in  addition 
to  the  tariff  which  in  Canada  is  levied  on  an  industry  which  in  Aus- 
tralia is  also  levied  up,  you  should  put  another  one  per  cent.  From 
my  experience  that  question  of  one  per  cent,  more  or  less  causes  very 
serious  debates  in  the  preparation  of  the  tariff  and  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  follow  that  course,  as  in  my  opinion  it  would  upset  all 
that  we  have  in  view  in  framing  the  tariff. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  am  inclined  to  think,  Lord  Elgin,  that 
as  the  matter  is  a  new  one  altogether  to  me,  at  least,  that  it  had  better 
be  deferred. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  As  we  were  deferring  it  I  mentioned  it  now  in 
order  that  when  suggested  again  on  the  next  occasion,  it  may  be  ex- 
amined without  further  delay.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  be  heard  to  speak  upon  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  would  be  prepared  to  speak  to  it,  but 
I  agree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  it  is 
simply  adding  another  complication  to  the  one  which  is  involved  in 
the  preferential  proposal. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  This  is  a  very  complex  Empire,  and  only  complex 
means  can  deal  with  its  needs. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  that  very  often  the  simplest  pro- 
posals are  those  which  deal  most  effectively  with  complicated  situa- 
tions. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  defer  the  discus- 
sion for  the  present. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  should  just  like  to  say  that  at  the  first 
blush,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  suggestion  of  a  surtax  is  a 
mistake  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand.  I  am  a  supporter 
of  Preference  on  certain  articles  as  between  our  country  and  the 
Old  Country.  Tf  there  is  any  intermediate  proposal  of  putting  nn 
all-round  surtax  upon  all  foreign  goods  into  the  Old  Country  as 
well  as  into  our  Countries  that  is  going  to  divert  the  more  material 
one  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  I  regard  it  in  trying  to  bring 
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about  in  the  future  an  interchange  by  way  of  Preference  between  Tenth  Day. 
Britain  and  her  Colonies.     It  woulrl  mean  in  our  country  that  all  2ncjgo-ay' 

we  would  require  to  do  in  our  Customs  tariff  next  year  would  be   '- 

that  instead  of  Baying  we  had.  say,  an  increase  of  10  per  cehti  Imperial 
against  foreign  goods,  which  we  have  now  to  some  extent  upon  some  oa*1 
articles,  it  would  mean  making  it  11  or  12*  per  cent.     I  do  not  think  Foreign 
that  is  the  best  way,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  is  far  better  for  us  by  Imports, 
steamship  and  mail  subsidies  and  reducing  the  cost  of  our  cabling  (Sir  Joseph 
to  try  to  bring  about  improved  conditions  which  will  be  generally 
beneficial     I  do  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  the  idea  of  Mr.  Hof- 
rneyr's  suggestion — I  have  not  read  it  myself — of  a  surtax.    I  think 
it  better  to  work  for  preference  upon  certain  articles  between  the 
old  country  and  our  countries. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  You  could  ear-mark  one  per  cent,  of  your  prefer- 
ential tariff  for  Imperial  purposes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  if  ever  we  get 
preference  established  it  will  be  on  three  or  four  articles  at  first,  and. 
if  we  had  an  overriding  surtax  I  am  afraid  it  would  give  grounds 
for  those  opposed  to  it  to  say:  "As  you  have  a  surtax  you  do  not 
want  preference." 


Adjourned  to  Holiday  next  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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Eleventh  eleventh  day. 
Day. 

6th  May,  Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 

1907-  Monday,  6th  May  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (^President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sm  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 
and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  E.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Cape 
Colony). 

The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal. 

'The  Right  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  E.C.B.,  E.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  E.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G..} 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,  \ 
Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  present: 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asouith,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer. 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  W.  Runciman,  M.P..  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Keari.ey,  MP.  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board 

of  Trade. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fo\.  ('.]!..  I  'on  ipt  roller- 3eneral  of  the  Commercial, 

Statistical,  and  Labour  Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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CHAIRMAN :  I  think  when  we  broke  off  at  our  last  meeting,  Eleventh 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  going  to  address  the  Conference.  Day- 

6th  May, 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  what  I  presume  1907- 
will  be  the  final  word  on  the  subject  of  Preferential  Trade,  might  I  p,efe7e^tii 
be  permitted  still  to  say  a  few  words.  I  feel  bound,  as  I  said  the  Trade, 
other  day,  to  do  my  utmost  on  this  subject,  because  of  what  the  Cape 
embodied  in  the  second  Eesolution  which  is  brought  forward,  which, 
as  I  explained  the  other  day,  of  course  is  no  possible  threat,  but 
merely  a  warning.  I  daresay  the  members  of  the  Conference  have 
seen  in  the  papers  telegrams  from  South  Africa  during  the  last  few 
days  showing  that  while  we  were  discussing  this  question  in  this 
room,  the  most  able  statesman  we  have  in  South  Africa  at  present 
was  also  speaking  at  that  hour  in  South  Africa  on  this  subject  and 
emphasising  very  strongly  what  I  have  tried  to  put  here,  namely,  that 
reciprocity  was  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  existing  preference  in 
South  Africa,  at  all  events,  was  likely  to  be  continued.  Feeling  that, 
my  Lord,  I  felt  that  I  must  make  a  very  last  effort  in  order  not  to 
get  really  a  definite  answer  which  after  Mr.  Asquith's  speech  of 
course  we  know  we  cannot  get ;  but  if  I  could  even  get  an  expression, 
not  of  opinion,  but  an  expression  from  the  Imperial  Government  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  consider  us  in  these  difficulties — if  I  could 
get  that,  I  feel  that  possibly  I  may  have  done  something.  I  am  look- 
ing forward  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  perhaps,  to  getting  a  somewhat 
more  sympathetic  answer  than  from  the  able,  clear,  and  decisive 
refusal  which  we  have  had  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  we  were  asked  in  the  Colonies  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  to  frame  resolutions  that  we  wanted  to  bring  before  the 
Conference  I  sat  down  to  frame  resolutions  on  this  question  of  pre- 
ference, and  I  thought  of  several;  in  fact  there  were  four  lines  on 
which  I  formed  resolutions;  one  a  very  strong  one,  and  so  on, 
getting  down  to  the  smallest.  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  much 
better  merely  to  send  in  general  resolutions:  first,  the  confirmation 
of  the  Resolutions  of  1902 ;  and,  secondly,  the  slight  warning  on  the 
want  of  reciprocity,  and  until  I  heard  the  discussion  here  to  see  what 
practically  we  might  get,  however  small,  so  as  not  to  ask  for  some- 
thing too  small  if  we  were  going  to  get  something  bigger.  Therefore 
it  is  that  I  would  like  now,  having  heard  the  full  discussion  on  this 
subject,  to  move  a  further  resolution  which  I  now  read :  "  That  while 
"  affirming  the  Resolution  of  1902  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that 
"  as  the  British  Government  through  the  South  African  Customs 
"  Union,  which  comprises  the  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland  Protec- 
"  torates,  do  at  present  allow  a  preference  against  foreign  countries 
"to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  all 
"  other  British  possessions  granting  such  reciprocity,  His  Majesty's 
*"  Government  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
'"  granting  a  like  preference  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire  on  the 
present  dutiable  articles  in  the  British  Tariff." 
I  move  that  resolution,  Lord  Elgin,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  emphasise  the  mildness  of  it.  I  am  not  asking  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment to  commit  itself  to  anything  except  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  in  fact,  all  that  you  propose  here  is  the  granting 
of  a  like  preference.  Of  course,  the  preference  granted  in  South 
Africa  was  a  preference  by  reduction  of  duties,  not  by  increase  of 
duties. 
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Eleventh         Dr.  JAMESON:  Undoubtedly. 
Day. 

Cth  May,         Mr.  DEAKIN:  Consequently,  this  Resolution  is.  when  explained. 

1907.       narrower  than  might  be  supposed.    It  relates  only  to  preference 

Preferential  ^  reduction.    Is  that  your  intention? 

Trade  Dr  JAMESON:  That  is  our  intention. 

(Mr. 

Deakin.)  Mr.  DEAKIN :  Under  these  circumstances,  to  take  into  considera- 

tion a  proposal  is  something  a  Government  does  very  frequently  in 
the  course  of  its  life,  and  to  take  into  consideration  the  possibility 
of  granting  preference,  which  amounts  to  a  preference  only  by  re- 
duction, is  surely  something  to  which  no  objection  can  be  taken.  I 
hope  the  consideration  will  be  favourable,  or  as  favourable  as  the 
members  of  the  Government  can  give  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think,  Dr.  Jameson,  that  might  be 
postponed.  Put  it  on  the  table  and  postpone  it  until  we  come  to  the 
main  Resolution. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  am  pleased  to  do  that,  but  I  merely  wished  to 
get  it  in  before  Mr.  Lloyd  George  answered. 

CHAIRMAN:  Nobody  has  moved  anything  yet? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  No. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :  But  it  is  a  notice  of  motion. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Lord  Elgin  and  Gentlemen,— Dr.  Jame- 
son has  not  only  raised  a  fresh  issue,  but  he  has  presented  it  in  quite 
a  new  form  to  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  But 
still  I  am  afraid  it  is  really  presenting  the  same  question  to  us  in 
substance  and  in  fact,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  when  we  come 
to  discuss  matters  of  this  kind  that  we  should  be  perfectly  frank 
with  each  other,  and  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  help  each  other 
is  by  recognising  freely  each  other's  difficulties  and  the  position  in 
which  we  are  respectively  placed  in  reference  to  those  who  have  com- 
missioned us  to  attend  this  Conference.  Of  course,  I  would  not  object 
personally — -and  I  am  sure  His  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
object — to  take  into  consideration  any  suggestion  that  came  from  a 
responsible  Minister  like  Dr.  Jameson,  who  represents  an  important 
Colony  of  the  Empire.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  for  me  not  to  state 
that  in  my  judgment  that  consideration  would  not  be  likely  to  induce 
us  to  change  our  fundamental  policy  with  regard  to  preference.  We 
are  not  in  a  position  to  pledge  ourselves  to  anything  which  will  in- 
volve the  setting  up  of  a  "tariff  on  food  stuffs  and  raw  material  in 
this  country.  If  Dr.  Jameson  means  something  short  of  that,  some- 
thing that  would  not  pledge  us  to  that,  then  I  am  perfectly  certain 
II is  Majesty's  Government  would  be  willing  to  consider  anything 
which  would  help  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies.  But  he  has  not  informed  me  more  explicitly  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  .TAMKSOX:  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment?  I  want  this 
passed  as  it  stands.  I  do  imt  want  His  Majesty's  Government  at  the 
present  moment  to  pledge  itself  to  change  its  policy  with  regard  to 
"setting  up  a  tariff,'"  which  were  the  words  you  used. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  it. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  T  merely  want  to  limit  this  to  what  it  contains. 
I'll,  ii  is  nothing  behind  it  except,  of  course,  there  is  behind  it  that 
we  who  believe  in  the  whole  question  of  preference  believe,  in  the 
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future,  apart  from  governments  or  anything  else,  that  this  policy  Eleventh 

will  prevail.    In  the  meanwhile,  all  I  want  His  Majesty's  Govern-  6th  Ma v 

nrent  to  do  is.  as  stated  in  this  resolution,  to  consider  the  possibility  1907.  " 

of  this  small  preference  or  rebate  on  these  duties.  „  ~ 

■  Preferentu 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Would  Dr.  Jameson  mind  explaining  to  Trade. 

me — I  must  not  pretend  to  know  when  I  do  not  exactly  know — what  (®T- 

happens  in  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland '.    What  is  the  precedent  ame 

to  which  he  refers?  How  does  it  actually  work? 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  The  position  is,  that  the  States  in  South  Africa 
have  joined  in  a  customs  union.  They  have  passed  certain  tariffs 
with  a  certain  preference  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  every  portion 
of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  And  a  very  substantial  preference  it  is. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  is  while  they  arc  given  reciprocal  privileges. 
His  Majesty's  Government,  then  absolutely  governing  and  directing 
tariffs  and  everything  else  in  the  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland 
Protectorates,  approached  the  Customs  Union  of  South  Africa 
through  the  High  Commissioner  and  asked  to  be  included  in  it, 
adopting  everything  that  had  been  passed  at  the  Customs  Conference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Does  that  mean  that  the  Bechuanaland 
and  Basutoland  Governments  make  concessions  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procal advantages  conceded  by  the  Customs  LTnion? 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Yes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:   But  they  had  a  tariff  already  in  ex- 
istence. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  I  should  think  they  had  a  tariff. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  All  they  did  was  to  make  certain  abate- 
ments upon- already  existing  rates  of  duties. 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  tariff  really. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  when  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland 
first  joined  in  the  Customs  Union,  they  would  be  free  while  under 
the  British  Government,  and  there  would  be  what  was  at  that  time 
called  a  transit  due  from  whatever  port  it  was  up  to  their  border. 
When  the  Customs  Convention  of  1903.  which  did  not  include  any- 
thing beyond  the  three  States,  was  passed,  all  those  transit  dues  were 
abolished,  and  then  His  Majesty's  Government  asked  that  these  Pro- 
tectorates as  you  may  call  them,  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
Customs  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    They  are  inside  the  Customs  Union 
now? 

Dr.  JAMESOX  :  Yes.  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  And  it  is  since  they  entered  into  the 
Customs  Union  that  they,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  South  Africa, 
have  made  this  concession  to  the  Mother  Country? 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  As  soon  as  they  were  in,  they  adopted  the  tariff 
of  the  Customs  Union,  which  gives  them  a  tariff  on  which  they  can 
make  these  reductions  and  preferences  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
to  all  the  other  reciprocating  Colonies;  so  that  they  are  actually 
following  the  conduct  of  South  Africa  at  present  in  their  tariff,  and 
also  in  preference  against  foreign  countries. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE.   Of  course,  but  there  is  a  tariff.   That  is 
the  real  difficulty,  and  it  is  no  use  ignoring  it.    That  does  involve 
setting  up  a  tariff  if  preference  is  to  be  given  in  that  form.  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Except  that  this  particular  proposal  is 
not  a  suggestion  that  you  should  set  up  a  tariff  here;  but  I  take  it 
the  proposal  from  this  Resolution  is  to  make  a  reduction  upon  the 
present  articles  in  your  own  tariff  which  are  dutiable.  That  is  the 
difference. 

Dr.  JAMESON: 
tariff. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That,  I  think,  is  very  important. 
Dr.  JAMESON :  It  is  only  to  give  some  help  to  our  trade,  to  our 
products  coming  over  here  as  against  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  As  regards  the  duties  already  existing 
in  this  country? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Yes,  only  on  the  articles  where  a  tariff  does 
exist. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  only  a  prospect  of  getting  that — a  possibility. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  a  prospect. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  If  I  may,  I  will  proceed.  I  regret  that 
it  should  be  necessary  for  me,  not  merely  out  of  courtesy  to  Sir 
William  Lyne  and  Dr.  Smartt,  but  also  from  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  importance  and  the  weight  of  the  arguments  they  addressed  to 
the  Conference  on  Thursday,  to  continue  what  I  cannot  help  thinking 
for  the  practical  purposes  of  this  Conference,  is,  after  all,  a  purely 
theoretical  discussion  as  to  the  rival  merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection. I  should  have  been  very  pleased  to  have  left  the  matter  as 
it  was  dealt  with  in  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: 
but  Sir  William  Lyne  and  Dr.  Smartt  have  since  made  certain  state- 
ments, quoted  certain  figures,  and  used  certain  arguments,  which, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  debate  is  to  be  published,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  permit  to  go  altogether  unanswered.  I  had  hoped 
we  might  have  frankly  acknowledged  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
us  by  the  convictions  we  respectively  hold,  and  which  those  who  send 
us  here  hold,  on  fiscal  issues,  and  that  we  could  have  proceeded  on 
that  understanding  to  take  counsel  with  each  other  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  not  possible  to  find  other  means  of  serving  the 
object  we  have  a  common  interest  in — means  which  would  not  bring 
either  or  any  of  us  into  conflict  with  convictions  of  our  constituents. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Colonies  regard  a  tax  on  our  goods  as 
well  as  on  foreign  goods  to  be  neoessary,  not  merely  for  the  purpose 
ot  raising  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  their  own  industries. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  A  "  duty." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  A  "  duty  "  on  our  goods— I  do  not  mind 
the  word.  I  am  prepared  to  substitute  that  word.  Mr.  Deakin  in- 
formed us  in  his  impressive  speech  that  the  last  general  election  in 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  was  fought  on  the  issue  of  preferential 
tariffs  within  the  Empire.  I  believe  that  at  that  election  Mr.  Deacon 
also  sought  and  secured  a  mandate  for  raising  the  protective  duties 
now  levied  by  the  Commonwealth  against  the  importation  of  goods 
in  which  Britain  drives  a  very  considerable  trade  with  the  Australian 
consumer  at  the  present  moment. 
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Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  understand  from  Mr.  Deakin  Eleventh 
that  the  last  issue  in  the  Australian  elections  had  been  directed  to  mPS" 
the  question  of  preference  or  no  preference.  1907**' 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  inverted  the  order.  There  Preferential 
are  two  issues;  the  first  issue,  as  we  put  it.  was  Protection.  Trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  A  higher  tariff.  (  George"^ 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes.  because  without  the  tariff  we  do  not  get  the 
opportunity  of  preference.  We  mentioned  preference  second  in  order 
of  importance.  In  logical  order  we  say  Protection  and  preferential 
trade.  You  in  your  argument  take  them  in  the  inverse  order.  There 
is  nothing  in  that.  Both  issues  were  submitted.  I  have  convincing 
evidence  of  that  in  the  statement  made  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion when  the  House  met  two  months  ago,  after  the  elections,  in 
which  he  expressly  acknowledged  that  those  two  issues  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  country  and  decided  beyond  any  doubt  whatever, 
although  that  decision  was  adverse  to  himself. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  accept  Mr.  Deakin's  statement.  I  am 
building  my  argument  on  that  basis.  It  was  quite  open  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Imperial  Government  at  this  Conference  to  have 
ignored  this  mandate,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  commit  their  col- 
leagues sitting  round  this  table  to  a  policy  to  which  we  knew  in 
advance  they  could  not  possibly  assent  without  being  false  to  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  their  own  people.  For  instance,  we  might 
have  proposed  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  within  the  Em- 
pire, that  is,  the  admission  of  British  goods  into  Colonies  on  the  same 
terms  exactly  as  Colonial  goods  are  permitted  to  enter  our  markets, 
free  from  toll  or  tariff.  We  might  have  repeated,  in  support  of  our 
resolution,  arguments  we  have  advanced  on  a  thousand  platforms 
already.  We  might  have  quoted  the  German  Zollverein  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  case  where  Imperial  Federation  was  effected,  and  an  Empire 
consolidated,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  Free  Trade  within  its  own  boun- 
daries. Sir  William  Lyne,  in  his  speech  the  other  day,  said  that  "  all 
"  approve  of  the  commercial  union  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ; 
"of  the  consolidation  of  the  United  States;  the  Federation  of  South 
"  Africa  and  of  Australia.-'  Then  he  went  on  to  say:  "  What  reason 
"can  be  urged  against  the  commercial  union  of  the  whole  Empire?" 
May  I  point  out  that  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  cases  the  com- 
mercial union  was  based  on  the  abolition  of  all  tolls  and  tariffs  be- 
tween the  States  that  entered  into  the  union  ?  We  might  have  pressed 
similar  proposals  on  the  various  States  of  the  Empire,  with  an  utter 
and  a  callous  indifference  to  Colonial  mandates  and  to  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Colonial  Statesmen. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    What  would  become  of  the  revenue  both  of  this 
country  and  of  our  own? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  agree.   We  have  taken  that  point  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  would  have  no  revenue. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  what  I  point  out.  Our  Colonial 
friends  would  have  been  bound  to  reject  our  resolution, — to  adapt 
words  which  have  become  the  commonplaces  of  a  press  which  is 
hostile  to  Free  Trade,  they  would  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Mother  Country  to  be  put  on  equal  terms  with  her  children. 
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Eleventh  \\e  might  then  even  have  said  that  the  door  had  been  slammed  in  the 
nth  May,  Mother's  face  by  her  ungrateful  progeny. 

1907-  Mr.  DEAKIX :  If  you  are  willing  to  give  up  your  Customs 
Preferential  revenue  we  might  have  something  to  propose. 
u"lt  d  Mr"  LL0YD  GEORGE :  We  have  not  taken  that  course.  We 
^eorge^  have  recognised  the  essential  unfairness  of  ignoring  those  local  con- 
ditions and  exigencies  which  must  be  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the 
statesmen  who  are  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  population 
in  the  respective  States  of  the  Empire,  and  we  have  consequently  not 
thought  it  just  to  put  them  in  the  predicament  of  appearing  to  deny 
to  the  country,  for  which  we  know  they  have  such  genuine  regard, 
and  on  behalf  of  which  experience  has  taught  us  they  are  ready  to 
make  such  sacrifices — to  deny  to  that  country  a  boon  which  millions 
on  this  side  of  the  water  might  regard  as  a  perfectly  reasonable  one 
to  ask  of  their  kinsmen  in  distant  lands.  We  are  not  here  to  en- 
deavour to  manoeuvre  each  other  into  false  positions,  but  to  discharge 
the  practical  business  of  the  Empire.  We  are  in  perfect  accord  as  to 
the  objects  we  would  strive  to  promote.  I  agree,  absolutely,  with  the 
eloquent  words  used  by  ilr.  Deakin  in  stating  what  all  our  objects 
ought  to  be.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the  Colonial  Dele- 
gates in  their  belief  that  the  attainment  of  this  object  would  be 
assisted  by  any  scheme  or  system  which  would  develop  inter-Imperial 
trade,  provided  such  a  scheme  did  not  inflict  sacrifices  on  any  indi- 
dual  community  so  great  as  to  produce  a  sense  of  grievance  with 
the  conditions  of  Empire,  so  deep  as  to  introduce  elements  of  dis- 
content and  discord  into  the  confederation,  and  thus  imperil  its 
efficacy  and  maybe  its  continued  existence  as  an  organisation.  We 
heartily  concur  in  the  view  which  has  been  presented  by  the  Colonial 
Ministers  that  the  Empire  would  be  a  great  gainer  if  much  of  the 
products  now  purchased  from  foreign  countries  could  be  produced 
and  purchased  within  the  Empire.  In  Britain,  we  have  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world.  We  arc  the  greatest  purchasers  of  produce 
raised  or  manufactured  outside  our  own  boundaries.  A  very  large 
proportion  of  this  produce  could  very  well  be  raised  in  the  Colonies, 
and  any  reasonable  and  workable  plan  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  produce  which  is  bought  by  us  from  the  Col- 
onies, and  by  the  Colonies  from  us  and  from  each  other,  must  neces- 
sarily enhance  the  resources  of  the  Kmpire  as  a  whole.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  which  now 
goes  to  foreign  lands  in  Search  of  a  livelihood  might  then  find  it  to 
its  profits  to  pitch  its  tents  somewhere  under  the  Elag.  and  the  Kmpire 
would  gain  in  riches  of  material  and  of  nu  n.  We  agree  with  our 
Colonial  comrades,  thai  all  this  is  worth  concerted  effort,  even  if  that 
effort  at  the  outset  costs  us  something.  The  federation  of  free  Com- 
monwealths is  wortli  making  some  sacrifice  for.  One  never  knows 
when  its  strength  may  1  ssential  to  the  great  cause  of  human  free- 
dom, and  that  is  priceless. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  thai  the  value  of  great  ideals  is 
to  lie  assessed  always  by  Board  of  Trade  returns.  In  the  main  pur- 
pose, therefore,  which  has  brought  you  and  ourselves  to  this  Confer- 
ence, we  agree.  We  differ  only  on  ways  and  means.  But  that  is  a 
difference  which  in  my  opinion  can  be  bridged  over  by  men  honestly 
seeking  the  same  end  in  the  same  spirit.  But  the  first  essential  con- 
dition of  co-operation  under  such  circumstances  is  to  recognise 
franklv  and  tolerantly  each  other's  point  of  view  and  above  all  to 
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shun  pressing  methods  of  solution  about  which  there  is  an  irrecon-  Eleventh 

<-i]able  difference  of  principle.    Let  us  rather  search  out  our  devices  cmPiS 
.  ■     •       •iiiiii  i,  M"  M°y> 

wherein  conunon  action  is  attainable,  although  the  proposals  that  may  1907. 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  partisans  of  rival  schemes,  be  the  most  effica-  p  T"~    ..  j 
eious  that  could  be  devised.    We  have  made  sacrifices  to  found  and  Trade, 
maintain  this  great  commonwealth  of  nations  known  as  the  British  (Mr.  Lloyd 
Empire  in  the  past  ;  we  are  still  niakinfr  sacrifices  to  the  same  end  in  George.) 
the  present.    We  are  prepared  to  face  even  greater  sacrifices  in  the 
future,  but  we  are  convinced  that  to  tax  the  food  of  the  people  is  to 
cast  an  undue  share  of  that  sacrifice  on  the  poorest  and  most  helpless 
part  of  our  population,  and  that  a  tax  on  raw  material  would  fetter 
us  in  the  severe  conflict  we  are  waging  with  the  most  skilful  trade 
Competitors  with  whom  any  nation  has  ever  yet  been  confronted. 
That  would  be  a  sacrifice  which  would  diminish  our  power  for  further 
sacrifice,  and  we  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making:  it. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  in  the  resolution  .submitted  by  Mr. 
Deakin  you  are  asking-  us  to  do  what  no  protectionist  country  in  the 
world  would  think  of  doing-;  you  arc  asking-  us  to  tax  necessaries  of 
either  life  or  livelihood,  which  we  cannot  produce  ourselves  and  of 
which  you  cannot  for  many  a  long;  year  supply  us  with  a  sufficiency? 
And  that  is  why  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  agree  to  this  particular 
method  of  drawing:  the  Empire  together  which  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  we  are  now  discussing:. 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  Will  you  be  g-ood  enough  to  take  me  as  registering 
a  formal  objection  whenever  the  word  "  tax "  is  used  instead  of 
■duty?"  I  tried  to  explain  that  duties  are  not  always  taxes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    T  do  not  wish  to  use  words  giving 
offence. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  do  not  give  offence,  but  they  imply  some- 
thing which  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  our  proposals  for  duties  and 
certainly  not  implied  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  LLOYD  (1EORGE:  T  will  use  the  words  you  are  most  ac- 
customed to  here.  but.  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  points  out, 
the  word  I  used  corresponds  with  the  facts  from  our  point  of  view. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:    It  may  or  may  not  apply. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORT1E :  However.  I  do  not  want  to  use  the  word 
if  I  can  possibly  use  another  word  to  which  common  consent  can  be 
given. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:   A  duty  is  not  necessarily  a  tax  upon  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  before  I  proceed  to  consider  alter- 
natives which  have  been  suggested.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  to  take 
a  little  time  in  referring  to  some  figures  which  were  used  by  Sir 
William  Lyne.  and  some  criticisms  passed  by,  I  think.  Dr.  Smartt, 
upon  our  present  commercial  position.  I  gather  from  these  speeches, 
and  I  think  also  from  Mr.  Deakin's  speech,  that  there  is  an  opinion 
that  our  trade  is  on  the  down  grade. 

.Mr.  DEAKIX:  No,  only  proportionately;  the  amount  of  British 
trade  must  be  taken  in  proportion  to  the  trade  of  other  countries. 
Our  idea  is  that  if  in  any  year  or  period  you  desire  to  measure  the 
trade  of  a  country,  you  look  not  only  to  the  gross  output  of  that 
country  but  to  the  general  circumstances  of  commerce  throughout  the 
world  and  in  reference  to  particular  communities.  You  must  measure 
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your  own  commerce  against  the  growth  of  commerce  elsewhere,  by 
the  result  in  particular  countries.  It  is  only  by  those  means  that 
you  can  enable  the  figures  of  one  year  to  be  compared  strictly  with 
the  figures  of  another  year.  A  season  of  world-wide  depression  affects 
all  figures,  and  if  you  look  at  your  figures  alone  you  might  say  British 
trade  is  falling  of  seriously,  but  when  you  look  at  the  figures  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  you  may  find  it  is  not  so,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Then  on  the  whole  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Deakin  would  direct  his  observations  rather  to  our  foreign  trade. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  To  its  proportions  to  your  own. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:   And  in  comparison  with  our  foreign 
competitors. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  The  comparative  rate  of  growth. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  comparative  rate  of  growth.  Sir 
William  Lyne  is  especially  distressed  about  our  condition,  and  if  he 
had  been  here,  I  should  have  been  very  happy  to  try  and  cheer  him 
up  with  a  few  figures. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Unfortunately  he  is  in  Sheffield  this  morning. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  so  anxious  to  reassure  him  on  the 
subject,  because  I  could  see  he  was  altogether  very  unhappy  about  it. 
I  would  take  first  of  all  the  point  Mr.  Deakin  has  made  now — our 
position  in  comparison  with  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Are  your  comparisons  proportionate  or  simply 
in  volumes  of  trade? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  going  to  take  both,  for  the  simple 
reason,  as  Mr.  Deakin  pointed  out — I  wish  he  had  pointed  it  out  in 
advance  to  his  colleague — that  it  is  unfair  to  take  either  percentage 
or  volume;  you  have  to  take  both:  Sir  William  Lyne  simply  took 
percentages,  which  may  mean  anything  in  the  world.  For  instance, 
take  our  export  of  motors.  Our  exports  of  motors  have  gone  up.  I 
think,  by  nearly  200  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years.  I  think  the  ex- 
ports of  France  have  only  gone  up  by  something  like  30  or  40  per 
cent.  Supposing  I  had  merely  said  that,  it  would  have  been  grossly 
misleading,  because  our  exports  have  only  gone  up  by  a  few  hundred 
thousands,  I  believe,  whereas  France's  exports  have  gone  up  by  mil- 
lions, so  that  if  I  had  used  simple  percentages,  it  would  have  been 
grossly  misleading  and  altogether  unfair.  It  is  fairer  to  give  the 
actual  figures,  because  any  man  can  draw  inferences  himself  as  to 
percentages,  whereas  if  you  give  percentages  you  do  not  know  where 
you  are;  you  have  no  idea  what  the  figures  are.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  give  the  figures,  and  where  I  do  not  give  the  percentages  it  will  be 
open  to  any  gentleman  to  make  out  the  percentages  for  himself.  Let 
us  take  our  three  great  trade  competitors,  which  are  France,  Germany 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  France  has  a  population  which 
is  roughly  about  equal  to  our  own,  Germany  has  a  population  which 
exceeds  us  by  50  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  a 
population  which  is  almost  double  ours.  I  think  those  figures  with 
regard  to  population  are  very  useful.  The  exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  of  manufactured  articles  per  head  of  the  population,  taking 
the  average  of  the  years  1901-5  were  5l.  12  s.  Qd.,  whereas  the  corres- 
ponding figures  for  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were 
21/.  10s.  0d.,  21/.  16s.  0d.,  and  1/.  6s.  Qd.  respectively.  I  propose  now  to 
tako  the  figures  for  those  three  countries,  and  I  will  take  the  last  10 
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years.  I  agree  it  would  be  unfair  simply  to  take  one  or  two  years, 
and  pick  out  the  year  which  suits  rue  best,  and  compare  it  with 
another  year  which  equally  suits  me.  I  think  you  ought  to  take  the 
trade  for  a  whole  cycle  and  that  is  what  I  propose  doing.  Take  the 
case  of  France.  In  1895  the  exports  of  manufactured  articles  from 
France  amounted  to  76,000.0007.  I  have  not  yet  got  the  figures  for 
1906  with  regard  to  France,  but  in  1905  they  amounted  to  110,000,- 
000/.  The  export  trade  of  France  in  manufactured  goods  has  gone 
up  by  34,000,000?..  France  being  a  very  highly  protected  country. 
Take  the  United  States  of  America  another  very  highly  tariffed  coun- 
try. Their  exports  have  gone  up  from  38,000,000?.  to  127,000,0007.  in 
1905,  that  roughly  being  an  increase  of  90,000,0007.  Coming  to  Ger- 
many, in  1905  their  exports  of  manufactured  goods  amounted  to 
109,000,0007.  . 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  Do  you  take  1896  to  1906,  that  makes  11  years 
in  the  last  two  cases? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE :  I  think  on  the  whole  we  had  better  stick 
to  1905,  but  I  will  take  1906  if  you  like  in  the  last  cases,  I  cannot  get 
1906  figures  in  the  case  of  France.  In  1905  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods  from  Germany  was  191,000,0007.,  that  is  an  increase  of 
S2,000,0007.  Take  the  United  Kingdom;  in  1895  the  export  of  manu- 
factured goods,  excluding  ships,  was  192,000,0007.;  in  the  year  1905 
it  went  up  to  264,000.000?.,  that  is  an  increase  of  72,000,0007.,  but  the 
increase  in  the  last  five  years  is  more  marked  than  that  in  the  first 
five  years.  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  from  about  1885  up  to 
1895,  neither  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  nor  France, 
nor  ourselves,  made  very  much  progress  in  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  I  have  here  the  figures  from  1890  to  1895.  They  are 
not  altogether  stationary,  but  there  is  no  very  distinct  advance  in  the 
figures.  Then,  about  1895 — and  that  is  why  I  am  taking  that  year — 
there  is  a  sudden  rise  in  the  trade  of  all  these  countries.  For  the  first 
five  years  following  1895  Germany  on  the  whole  lessened  the  distance 
between  her  trade  and  ours.  She  increased  her  exports  of  manufac- 
tures by  40,000,0007.,  we  only  increased  ours  by  28,000,000?.,  excluding 
the  value  of  new  ships,  as  to  which  we  have  no  information  prior  to 
1899.  In  the  last  five  years  Germany  has  increased  her  trade  by  42,- 
000,000?.,  and  we  have  increased  our  trade  by  44,000,000?.,  excluding 
ships.  Including  ships,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  in  1906  amounted  to  311,000,0007.,  while  the  best  estimate  we 
can  make  as  to  the  value  of  the  German  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  in  1906  is  208,000,000?.  It  is  only  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
this  estimate  is  based  upon  prices  ruling  during  1905,  and  that  it  may 
consequently  be  found,  when  official  figures  are  available,  to  be  some- 
what below  the  mark. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  wish  to  divert  you  from  your  argument 
ir.  the  least,  but  can  you  put  your  finger  on  the  particular  causes 
which  seem  to  have  operated  between  those  two  quinquennial  periods 
— anything  in  the  world's  harvest  or  other  circumstances  which  would 
account  for  the  universal  stoppage  in  the  first,  and  then  the  general 
advance  in  the  second? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  wonder  whether  peace  had  something 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Was  not  1890  to  1895  peaceful?   I  think  so. 
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Eleventh         ilr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  really  have  not  gone  into  that  matter. 
Gth  Mav     "n<^  should  not  like  to  express  a  hasty  opinion  about  it.    I  understand 
1907.        from  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith,  who  is  the  Permanent  Secretary  of  the 
Preferential  Department  over  which  I  preside,  that  there  was  a  general  depression 
Trade.      throughout  the  world  at  that  time,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not 
(Mr.       at  present  explain.    But  undoubtedly  there  have  been  good  times 
Deakin.)     sinCe  then.    What  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  is  this : 
that  we  have  profited  by  those  good  times  to  a  larger  extent  than  any 
foreign  country  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned;  and  I  am  taking 
our  three  greatest  trade  rivals.    It  is  really  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
United  States  has  endless  resources  of  raw  material,  to  begin  with, 
which  we  cannot  compare  with  for  a  moment.    We  have,  for  instance, 
to  get  our  iron  ore  from  Spain,  and  Sweden,  and  the  ends  of  the 
earth;  the  same  is  the  case  with  our  copper;  and  we  have  to  get  our 
raw  cotton  from  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea;  whereas  the 
United  States  of  America  have  got  these  things  at  their  feet.  We 
have  to  bring  them  all  here  and  then  start  manufacturing,  after  pay- 
ing for  the  carriage  of  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  DEAK1X:  Very  often  railway  carriage  for  a  short  distance 
is  heavier  than  shipping  carriage  for  a  long  distance.  We  have  found 
that  so. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  take  the  case  of  Pittsburg;  there  is 
no  carriage  of  raw  materials  there;  they  have  their  iron  ore.  coal,  gas, 
and  oil  practically  all  in  the  same  factory.  There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  and  yet  in  spite 
of  that  we  beat  the  United  States  of  America  by  more  than  2  to  1. 

.Mr.  DEAKIX  :  In  iron  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  will  come  to  that.  In  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods,  we  beat  them  by  more  than  two  to  one.  Then 
Mr.  Deakin  asks  me  about  iron.  Yes.  in  the  finished  product,  ma- 
chinery and  ships,  the  product  that  employs  not  merely  most  labour, 
but  the  best  kind  of  labour,  the  most  highly  paid  labour,  we  have 
beaten  the  United  States  out  of  the  market,  and  we  do  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  all  these  products  at  their  feet,  and  ad- 
vantages that  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  got,  and  certainly 
not  Britain. 

We  have  not  got  those  frreat  petroleum  wells,  we  have  not  those 
great  resources  of  natural  gas  which  can  be  turned  on  to  the  works 
by  pi|M's  and  enable  two  men  to  look  after  engines  which  would  em- 
ploy probably  1W  men  to  look  after  here.  In  spite  of  that  we  have 
beaten  the  United  States  completely  out  of  the  field. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Have  you  in  iron? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  in  all  the  finished  products— ma- 
chinery. There  is  another  fact  which  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
Conference  in  that  connection.  The  ingenuity  of  the  I'm  ted  States 
in  the  matter  of  invention  is  certainly  greater  than  ours.  That  has 
been  explained  to  me  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  forced  to 
resort  to  labour-saving  appliances  which  may  not  be  necessary  here. 
I  frankly  admit  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  in  all  now 
countries,  labour  is  more  expensive  than  il  is  in  an  old  country  like 
ours — and  I  am  coming  to  the  question  of  labour.  Therefore  they 
are  forced  to  use  all  their  ingenuity  and  mental  resource  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  some  means  of  saving  labour. 
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Mr.  DEAKIX.    Their  patent  law  helps  them.  Eleventh 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No  doubtj  the  patent  laws  of  hoth  Am-  Gtl^May, 
erica  and  Germany  help  them  immensely.    But  although  they  have  1907. 
all  this  inventiveness  we  heat  them  in  the  export  of  machinery;  and  prefereutial 
the  same  thing  applies  to  Germany.  Trade. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:   1  think  vour  words  were  "beaten  out  of  the  ^  L,,\va 
field."    You  do  not  mean  that,  surely.    They  have  a  market,  and  they 
are  catching:  us  up.    ]t  is  quite  true  they  are  not  catching  us  up  SO 
much,  hut  they  are  not  going  hack  in  their  exports. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  very  glad  Dr.  Jameson  has  called 
my  attention  to  it.  That  really  docs  not  accurately  represent  what 
I  wished  to  convey  because  I  had  already  given  the  figures.  They 
cannot  he  beaten  out  of  the  field  because  they  were  selling  127.000,- 
001)/.  of  manufactured  goods  in  10O.">,  and  Germany,  at  the  same  time, 
was  selling  1!»  1.000.000/.,  so  I  agree  that  the  phrase  is  exaggerated 
in  its  form. 

Dr.  JAMENOX:  But  my  point  is,  we  are  in  the  position  of  a 
man  with  a  large  capital  who  expects  a  very  much  larger  interest  than 
a  man  with  a  small  capital  who  expects  a  smaller  interest.  Surely 
we  are  not  getting  such  a  very  large  interest  for  our  capital.  I  do 
not. mean  money  capital,  but  after  having  the  markets  of  the  world 
in  our  hands  qua  capital,  these  younger  States  are  coming  in  and 
getting  a  larger  interest  considering  the  capital  in  the  form  of  the 
markets  of  the  world — they  are  getting  more  than  we  are  now. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  follow  that. 
If  Dr.  Jameson  means  they  are  catching  us  up  in  actual  fact — 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Then  1  have  pointed  out  by  the  figures 
I  have  given,  that  during  the  last  few  years  we  have  increased  the 
distance  between  us  and  Germany,  our  most  formidable  competitor. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  You  do  not  quite  understand  my  meaning.  Be- 
fore these  people  really  got  on  their  legs,  3,000/.  a  year  might  be  a 
bigger  increase  for  us  than  even  7,000,000i.  would  be  at  present. 
That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  agree,  and  that  is  why  I  object  to  the 
doctrine  of  percentages;  and  as  for  Germany  and  the  United  States 
of  America  and  France  getting  on  their  legs,  they  have  been  on  their 
legs  pretty  long.  It  is  not  because  they  arc  new  countries  and  not 
fully  developed;  they  are  certainly  developed  up  to  their  highest 
pitch,  as  far  as  manufacture  is  concerned.,  and  as  far  as  the  con- 
ditions of  the  moment  are  concerned.  Their  mechanical  appliances, 
and  everything  of  that  kind,  are  simply  perfect,  and  I  am  not  sure 
they  are  not  better  than  ours  from  all  I  hear. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Yes.  I  believe  they  are. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  ease  of  infant 
countries  just  struggling  to  find  means  of  establishing  a  business. 
The  United  States  and  Germany  have  established  an  enormous  busi- 
ness, and.  as  far  as  the  home  market  is  concerned,  it  is  a  much  bigger 
one  than  ours,  because  their  population  is  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  ours.  Here  you  have  these  two  great  countries  with  an  ag- 
gregate population  of  140,000,000,  ours  being  only  a  population  of 
about  40,000,000,  and  we  export  very  nearly  as  much  of  manufac- 
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Eleventh    tured  products  to  the  world  as  both  of  those  great  rivals  put  to- 

6th  Mar,    gether.    Keally,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  altogether 

1907.  "      in  this  very  distressful,  wretched  condition  which  so  stirred  Sir  Wit 

r,  Z  .•  ,  liam  Lvne's  commiseration.  We  are  doing  rather  well  as  far  as 
Preferential  "  ..... 

Trade.      our  products  are  concerned,  and  before  we  proceed  further  it  is  much 

(Mr.  Lloyd  better  that  we  should  really  get  the  facts  and  that  we  should  be 

George.)     under  no  delusion  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Will  it  fall  into  your  argument  presently  to  ex- 
amine your  British  trade  with  your  two  great  rivals,  Germany  and 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE :  I  have  done  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Tour  trade  with  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  their  trade  to  Great  Britain — is  that 
part  of  your  argument  yet  to  come? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE :  No,  but  I  am  willing  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  have  taken  the  collective  trade  with  the 
world  of  each  of  those  countries,  measuring  it  with  yours,  perfectly 
fairly  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Is  it  part  of  your  argument  to  examine  their 
trade  with  yourselves  in  the  last  few  years,  showing  how  far  your 
trade  has  gone  or  gained  in  the  German,  French,  and  American  mar- 
kets? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  I  can  easily  do  so,  and  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  comparison. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  are  afraid  of  no  comparison,  I  hope. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Especially  during  the  last  few  years  our 
trade  with  Germany  has  grown  considerably.  Not  merely  our  im- 
ports from,  but  our  exports  to  Germany  have  grown. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  In  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes.  Not  only  that,  but  I  may  point 
out  as  regards  manufactured  goods,  where  our  men  are  engaged  in 
these  industries  they  are  paid  higher  wages  than  the  Germans  who 
produce  the  goods  which  they  send  us  in  return. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  will  take  the  case  Dr.  Smartt  referred 
to,  of  cotton.  We  sell  cotton  yarn  to  Germany  a  good  deal ;  they  sell 
cheap  goods  to  us — goods  which  it  does  not,  on  the  whole,  pay  us  to 
turn  over;  that  is,  it  does  not  pay  us  on  the  whole  to  put  our  brains 
into  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we  have  not  mills  and  factories 
in  this  country  that  do  produce  goods  of  that  sort,  but  we  do  not 
give  our  best  thought  to  turning  out  this  sort  of  stuff.  In  cotton  we 
turn  out  the  best  stuff  that  the  world  produces,  and  that  is  how  we 
maintain  our  superiority.    Pardon  this  little  bit  of  bragging. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  can  assure  you  it  is  very  welcome.  You  are 
not  bragging  for  yourselves  only  but  for  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  thought  you  would  naturally  take  a 
pride  in  that.  I  was  sure  you  would.  The  Germans  still  sell  us 
these  cheap  goods.  You  must  not  take  these  figures  as  final,  but 
they  sell  us  three  or  four  millions  of  this  cheap  stuff  which  we  find 
it  better,  on  the  whole,  to  buy  from  them  than  produce  ourselves. 
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We  think  it  a  much  more  profitable  transaction.     They  buy  from  Eleventh 

us  cotton  yarn.    On  the  face  of  it  it  will  be  said :  "  You  are  selling  6th  ^tfay 

them  cotton  yarn  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  you  in  manufae-  1907. 

tures."     What  is  the  real  state  of  things?     The  man  in  Lancashire  ,,  ~      1,  , 

who  is  engaged  in  producing  the  cotton  yarn  is  paid  more  by  at  least  Trade. 

00  per  cent,  for  his  labour  than  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  Germany  (Mr.  Lloyd 

in  producing  the  cotton  goods  which  come  here  in  return.     We  are  George.) 
paying  more  for  our  labour  than  they  pay  for  theirs. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Cheap  labour  for  the  cheaper  product,  dear  labour 
for  the  dearer  product. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  And  that  is  the  argument  that  has  im- 
pressed the  public  in  the  interests  of  Free  Trade.  Our  labour  has 
given  us  the  highest  product,  and,  as  Mr.  Deakin  points  out,  that 
means  the  market  in  the  highest  paid  product.  Dr.  Smartt  is  quite 
right  when  he  says  Germany  is  pushing  its  trade  in  reference  to 
cheaper  goods,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  beat  us  in  things 
of  that  sort,  because  we  cannot  find  the  labour  that  would  enable  us 
to  turn  them  out.  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  in  Lancashire  who 
tried  to  turn  out  these  cheap  goods  on  the  terms  on  which  the  Ger- 
man maker  can  turn  his  out,  in,  I  think,  Wurtemburg.  He  could 
not  do  it ;  there  would  be  a  general  strike  there. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  do  not  think  you  can  compete  with  them 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  their  labour  cost  in  that  particular  line? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  would  not  like  to  say  we  could  not 
compete,  because  I  have  not  gone  into  it.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  challenge  Dr.  Smartt  on  that  point.  I  accept  his  statement  with 
regard  to  it,  and  I  think  it  is  very  likely.  I  remember  when  I  was 
in  the  Argentine  they  were  rather  getting  ahead  of  us  in  the  cheaper 
and  shoddier  kind  of  stuff,  but  could  not  come  near  us  in  the  better 
class  of  article;  and  in  the  long  run  I  find  that  tells.  I  was  in  the 
Argentine  it  is  true  at  a  time  of  depression  of  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  Republic;  but  I  find  in  the  long  run  that  quality  has 
told,  and  as  the  Argentine  Republic  has  become  richer  and  richer  it 
has  got  the  money  to  buy  the  better  article,  and  our  trade  with  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  going  up  by  percentages  that  would  delight 
the  heart  of  Sir  William  Lyne,  if  I  could  give  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Why  should  you  not  make  both?  You  make 
the  best  article,  and  have  the  market  for  it.  Very  good.  That  is 
the  best  thing,  if  you  have  to  choose.  But  why  cannot  you  keep 
that  and  beat  them  in  the  cheaper  kind  also? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  coming  to  cotton  by  and  by ;  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  retain  both,  because  the  moment  wages  go  up, 
of  course,  you  are  driven  into  the  better  class  of  trade  by  the  price. 

Mr.  DEAKLN :  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  labour  cost  was  the 
sole  factor  in  making  the  distinction  between  your  success  in  one 
and  their  capture  of  the  other,  or  is  it  due  to  anything  else? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  No,  there  are  the  profits.     We  can  make 
a  better  profit  out  of  the  better  article. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Why  not  make  both?    Good  profits  on  the  dear 
and  smaller  profits  on  the  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  As  I  point  out,  we  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  our  cotton  market.      I  have  been  rather  led  away  by 
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E1Dav        tne  cross-examination  °f  Mr.  Deakin — not  that  I  object  to  it  for  a 
6th  May,    moment ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  very  glad  he  has  put  those  questions, 
1907.       if  I  have  been  able  to  answer  them  satisfactorily,  but  I  have  been 
Preferential  rather  led  into  a  subject  that  I  did  not  mean  to  go  into,  that  is. 

Trade.  into  our  present  position  in  reference  to  our  great  trade  rivals. 
(Mr.  Lloyd  Xow.  let  me  put  another  figure  which  will  illustrate  the  position 
George.)  0f  things,  I  think,  even  better  than  the  actual  figures  which  I  have 
given.  I  have  given  the  amounts  of  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods;  I  should  like  now  to  give  the  exports  of  our  manufactures 
per  head  of  the  population,  because  after  all  that  is  what  counts. 
Eighty  millions  of  people  working  10  or  11  hours  a  day  could  turn 
out  naturally  more  than  40  millions  of  people  working  eight,  nine, 
or  ten  hours  a  day.  You  must  take  population  into  account  as  a 
factor.  We  are  a  smaller  country  than  any  of  those  countries.  I 
am  not  sure  how  we  compare  in  mileage  with  France,  but  we  are 
certainly  smaller  than  Germany. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  You  are  much  smaller  than  France. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  accept  that  statement  from  Mr.  Dea- 
kin. For  the  moment  I  forgot.  We  are  much  smaller  than  Ger- 
many, and  of  course,  only  one-thirtieth  of  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica, and  cannot  therefore  extend  and  increase  our  population  as 
they  can.  Per  head  of  the  population,  as  I  have  already  said.  France 
exports  about  2?.  10s.  Od.  of  manufactured  goods.  The  position  of 
Germany  is  only  slightly  better  although  she  makes  considerably  more 
fuss  about  her  manufactures  than  France  does.  She  sells  2/.  16s.  0</. 
per  head,  although  she  resorts  to  all  kinds  of  devices  and  schemes  in 
the  way  of  using  her  State  railways  to  the  very  fullest,  a  matter 
which  T  am  looking  into  at  the  present  moment,  and  upon  which  I 
received  a  very  valuable  report  only  two  days  ago,  which  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  show  the  members  of  the  Conference.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  Law  of  the  Foreign  Office  for  having  provided  me  with  these 
materials.  He  wired  for  the  report  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and 
I  had  the  whoe  of  the  information  on  Saturday  from  one  of  the 
ablest  Consuls  we  have  in  the  Empire,  and  very  valuable  information 
it  is.  It  was  after  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Moor.  We  had 
heard  something  about  the  matter,  and  in  fact  I  had  sent  two  or 
three  investigators  over  to  Germany  to  look  into  it,  anil  we  are  now 
getting  the  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Germans  are  using 
their  State  railways  for  subsidising  their  trade  to  the  Levant  by 
means  of  through  rates,  and  probably  they  may  capture  the  trade 
of  the  Levant;  at  least  they  will  develop  a  great  trade  there.  I  am 
sure  they  will.  They  have  very  largely  secured  the  trade  of  East 
Africa,  and  T  think  that  is  attributable  to  a  very  large  extent  to' our 
own  fault.  We  spent  millions  of  money  in  constructing  a  railway 
in  I'ganda  to  open  tip  the  resources  of  a  part  of  our  Kmpiro.  Whether 
that  was  good  policy  or  bad  I  think  we  ought  to  have  finished  it.  It 
is  no  good  opening  up  a  country  of  that  sort  unless  you  bring  it 
somewhere  near  a  market.  What  we  do  is  we  just  open  up  the  coun- 
try and  we  allow  the  (iermans  to  capture  the  market.  1  think  that 
is  die  most  stupid  ami  shortsighted  policy  that  could  possibly  Ik-  en- 
tered upon.  Luckily  the  present  Government  have  not  got  that  on 
their  conscience. 

Mr.  DKAKIX:  But  the  I'ganda  Railway  is  paying  now. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGK:  I  should  not  think  so. 
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CHAIRMAX:  It  i*  increasing  verv  much.  Eleventh 

Dav. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  I  thought  it  was  paying  its  working  expenses.         6th  May. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  It  is  not  paying.  190T- 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  think  you  have  many  first  class  Preferential 
.     ..  Trade, 
passengers  OH  the  line.  (Mr  L,ovJ 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  90.000J.  profit  on  its  working  ex-  George.) 
pcnses. 

CHAIRMAN':  It  does  not  pay  interest  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  nor  its  sinking  fund.  ThcGer- 
mans  are  extending  their  operations  to  South  Africa. 

Dr.  JAMKSON":  And  Australia.  I  understand,  is  now  in  contem- 
plation. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  I  think  not.  There  is  the  line  to 
the  Levant,  to  German  East  Africa,  and  there  is  a  third  to  some- 
where, but  no1  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  South  America  and  the  Argentine  markets,  per- 
haps. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No.  they  have  not  done  that. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  India  and  the  Cape? 

Mr.  LLOY'D  GEORGE:  No;  I  can  let  the  Conference  know  later 
on.  There  is  a  third  line,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  supply  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  come  to  another  point  put  by  Mr.  Deakin,  who  asked  me  about 
the  trade  with  protected  countries.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  first 
raised  the  point,  in  the  year  1903,  the  trade  to  protected  countries 
had  gone  down  very  seriously.  It  is  no  use  shutting  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  due,  of  course,  to  the  imposition  of  tariffs  against 
our  goods.  Tariffs  had  had  their  effect,  and,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said,  we  are  the  most  formidable  trade  competitor, 
and  the  tariffs  were  very  largely  directed  against  us.  Germany, 
France,  ami  other  countries  wanted  to  build  their  industries  within 
this  wall  of  tariffs,  and  they  undoubtedly  managed  to  exclude  our 
goods  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  think  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  quite 
right  in  saying  that  our  trade  with  protected  countries  had  gone 
down.  But  there,  again,  there  has  been  a  turn  since  1902,  and  our 
exports  of  manufactures,  excluding  ships,  to  the  principal  protected 
countries  have  gone  up  from  71,500,0001.  in  1902  to  about  90,000,000?. 
in  1906.  May  I  point  out  that  during  the  same  years  the  trade 
with  the  Colonies  has  gone  up  from  94,000.000/.  to  107.000,0007? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  all  the  Colonies? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  all  the  Colonies.  That  is  an 
increase  of  about  l!t,(t(Ml.(Mlli/.  in  our  trade  with  the  principal  pro- 
tected countries,  and  an  increase  of  13,000,0007.  in  our  exports  to 
the  Colonies.  Adopting  again  the  method  of  percentages,  it  is  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  our  trade  with  the  principal  protected 
countries  and  an  increase  of  1-1  per  cent,  in  our  trade  with  the  Colo- 
nies. 

Mr.  F.  1!.  MOOR:  Y'ou  do  not  compare  populations  there.  What 
is  the  population  of  your  Colonies  against  these  protected  countries? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  not  comparing  one  with  another. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Not  at  all.    I  am  not  in  the  slightest 
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Eleventh    degree  trying  to  disparage  the  trade  with  the  Colonies.    I  was  ans- 
6th  May,    wering  the  point  put  by  Mr.  Deakin,  specifically  how  our  trade  with 
1907.       Germany,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  France,  and  these  pro- 
Preferential  tecte(*  countries  was  faring,  and  in  answer  I  pointed  out  that  there 
Trade.      tad  been  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years,  and  I 
(Mr.  Lloyd  also  admitted  that  before  that  our  trade  with  the  principal  pro- 
George.)     tected  countries  had  rather  suffered  from  the  high  tariffs  put  up 
against  it.     This  does  not  apply  to  our  total  exports,  but  to  manu- 
factured goods.     No  doubt  if  I  had  included  coal  the  trade  would 
have  gone  up  considerably  higher  than  even  26  per  cent.,  because 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  our  export  of  coal. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  reason  of  that,  you-  may  take  it,  is  the 
general  increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  there  is  no  delusion  about  it  at  all. 
The  only  point  I  make  is  this:  that  in  this  general  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  which  has  increased  the  volume  of  trade  of  the 
world,  we  have  had  a  larger  share  than  any  other  country  as  far  as 
foreign  trade  is  concerned.    There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Because  we  began  with  a  much  larger  amount 
to  get  a  share  on,  I  repeat  again. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  accept  that.  We 
have  had  no  advantages  except  the  advantage  which  in  my  judgment 
a  free  fiscal  system  gives  us — absolutely  no  more  advantage.  Ger- 
many has  advantages  over  us  which  in  many  respects  we  do  not 
possess.  There  she  is  in  the  centre  of  the  most  opulent  consumers 
in  the  world,  with  the  accumulated  wealth  of  centuries;  she  is  right 
in  the  centre  and  can  run  her  trucks  to  any  country  in  Europe;  she 
needs  no  transhipment.  What  an  element  transhipment  is,  after 
all,  when  you  come  to  trade!  As  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  knows  per- 
fectly well,  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  transcontinental  route 
to  New  Zealand.  Germany  is  right  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  and 
can  run  truck  loads  to  every  country.  We  cannot  do  that.  But  in 
spite  of  that  we  have  had  a  bigger  share  of  the  good  things  going, 
owing  to  the  excellent  trade  of  the  world,  than  any  country,  and 
almost  than  any  two  of  those  countries  put  together. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  And  if  you  had  not  you  would  be  in  a  hopeless 
condition  at  this  stage,  because  you  formerly  had  the  whole  of  it 
practically  speaking.  In  general  terms  we  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  it  back.  The  process  of  diverting  is  only  going  on  natu- 
rally, slowly,  because  we  had  it  all  at  the  beginning.  These  people 
are  in  the  process  of  diverting  it,  which  is  a  slow  uphill  game. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  All  that  is  very  good  in  the  abstract,  but 
unfortunately  facts  are  against  it.  Take  any  of  those  great  coun- 
tries— take  any  country  you  may  name.  Australia  I  shall  have  to 
come  to  by  and  by,  because,  I  agree,  something  seems  to  be  wrong 
in  the  trade  between  our  country  and  Australia,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  something  more  about  it.  It  is  no  use  concealing  that  fact. 
I  do  not  quite  like  the  figures  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn 
since  I  have  been  in  this  Conference.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which 
requires  looking  into.  I  think  it  is  a  groat  misfortune  that  there 
should  be  any  drop  in  our  trade  with  so  important  a  market  from 
our  point  of  view,  and  I  think  there  must  be  something  wrong 
there.     But  take  any  other  market  in  the  trade. 
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Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  It  is  the  only  Colony  winch  is  not  yet  giving 
reciprocity. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Moor  for  pointing 
that  out  to  Mr.  Deakin. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  uses  the  wrong  word.  No  Colony  is  getting 
reciprocity. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  they  are  getting  reciprocity.  You 
are  giving  u3  reciprocity.  It  was  something  which  we  started  by 
giving.  I  am  trying  to  answer  now  the  point  raised  by  Dr.  Jameson. 
There  is  not  a  great  market  in  the  world  in  which  we  have  not  more 
than  held  our  own  in  the  last  few  years.  I  pointed  out  that  there 
were  markets  where  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  Germany  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  our  most  formidable  competitors,  were 
rather  gaining  upon  us — South  America  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  These  totals  you  have  given  us  show  the  pub- 
lished totals  of  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  those  of  Ger- 
many in  1891  to  1898  were  868,000,000/. ;  while  in  1899  to  1906  they 
were  down  to  84T.000.000/.  In  the  same  way  as  regards  the  United 
States  our  excess  of  exports  over  theirs  in  1891  to  1898  was  697.000,- 
000/.,  but  

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Which  year  do  you  take? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Seven  years  as  printed  in  this  paper  "Colonial 
"Conference.  Miscellaneous  statements  as  to  British  and  foreign 
"trade  in  continuation  of  those  laid  before  the  Conference  of  1902 
"by  the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand;  revised  and  brought  up  to 
"date  at  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Australian  Com- 
"monwealth."  You  will  find  on  page  2  a  Table  headed  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  the  period  1891  to  1898  the  excess  of  ex- 
ports of  the  United  Kingdom  over  those  of  Germany  was  868,000,- 
000/.,  and  in  the  second  period  847,000,000/.  In  the  same  period 
the  excess  of  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  over  those  of  the  United 
States  was  697,000,000/.,  but  it  dropped  to  493,000.000/.  in  the  later 
period.  Comparing  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  it  shows  that  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  its  trade  in  the  second  period  over  the 
first  by  658,000,000/;  Germany  hers  by  679,000,000/.,  and  the  United 
States  by  863,000,000/. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  will  take  if  you  like  the  very  first 
figure  you  gave  me,  or  any  year  you  like.  I  do  not  care  which,  be- 
cause I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the  year. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Take  the  period  1891  to  1898. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  In  1891  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  from  Germany  amounted  to  102.000,000/. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  give  here  seven  years. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes.  In  1905,  the  exports  came  to  191,- 
000,000/.— that  is  an  increase  of  89,000,000/. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  gave  that  for  these  years. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  not  1891. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  take  the  table  circulated  to  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  In  the  year  1891  we  sold  210,000,000/. 
of  manufactured  goods,  excluding  ships,  and  we  have  increased  to 
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Eleventh    264,000.000/.  in  1905,  and  to  311,000,000/.  in  1900  including  ships  and 

eth%!y.  Parcel  P°st\ 

19t)'-  Mr.  DEAKIX:  You  are  taking  some  other  period  then. 

Preferential       Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR3E:  No.  the  period  vou  gave  me— 1891. 

Trade.  .  .        .  . 

(Mr.  Lloyd        Mr.  DEAKIX:  This  is  not  given  in  single  years  at  all. 

Georfce.)  Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  Your  figures  are  the  total  German  ex- 

ports, including  raw  material. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Yes,  everything. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  taking  manufactured  goods.  I 
should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  Germany  beats  us  in  raw  materials; 
she  is  a  bigger  country.  She  produces  sugar:  we  cannot  produce 
sugar  here. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  You  do  not.    Do  not  say  you  cannot. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  do  not  think  it  worth  our  while  be- 
cause it  employs  such  low  priced  labour.  Sir  William  Lyne  referred 
to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers  employed. 
That  is  very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  labour  is  the 
lowest  priced  in  this  country.  You  cannot  get  it.  The  agricultural 
labourer  prefers  to  go  into  the  town,  where  he  gets  much  better  pay 
and  a  better  time  altogether.  It  is  most  difficult  to  find  agricultural 
labourers  at  any  time.  So  difficult  is  it  that  we  have  had  to  import 
agricultural  labourers  from  Ireland  for  harvest  oi>erations  in  this 
country,  though,  owing  to  the  use  of  machinery,  that  has  not  been 
thought  necessary  in  the  last  few  years. 

With  regard  to  raw  materials  I  do  not  know  how  we  stand  in  com- 
parison with  Germany.  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  she  beats 
us  there.  I  am  taking  manufactured  goods  because  they  afford  far 
and  away  the  best  test  in  my  judgment  of  the  present  position  of 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  I  have  been  drawn  into  a  gen- 
eral argument  upon  questions  I  never  thought  of  discussing. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Then  you  were  not  making  a  statement  from  this 
table? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that  table. 
I  believe  that  i-  a  Colonial  Office  t ; 1 1  >1. ■.  I  understand  it  is  one  of 
Sir  Joseph  Ward's  returns. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  You  may  depend  it  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  are  not  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  figures,  but  they 
are  in  the  form  of  statistics  which  were  laid  before  the  Conference  of 
1902,  but  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Mr.  LLOVD  GEORGE:  1  do  not  challenge  them  at  all.  Xo 
doubt  the  figures  arc  absolutely  correct.  1  am  not  impugning  them 
at  all;  but  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine  them,  so  I  do  not  know 
at  all  what  their  comparative  effect  is. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  another  thing,  and  it  is  this:  When 
you  come  to  the  wanes  ami  hours  of  labour,  ami  compare  our  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  with  those  obtaining  in  any  protectionist  country 
on  the  continent  of  Euroi>o.  this  is  the  general  effect.  This  is  a 
comparison  which  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernment, ami  I  am  quoting  from  a  document  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible    Mr.  Chamberlain,  1  believe,  was  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
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crnnient  nt  the  time  tliis  very  document  was  issued ;  ;it  any  rate.  Mr.  Eleventh 

Balfour  was.    This  is  the  conclusion  they  have  come  to  after  exam-  g«PjJ" 

ining  the  wages  sheets  of  the  Continent  and  comparing  them  with  '  1907.  7' 

ours.      "Wo  might,  without  great  error,  take  the  average  for  Ger-  ~  . 

many  as  two-thirds,  and  for  France  three-fourths,  of  that  which  pre-  r<Trade  '* 

vails  in  the  United  Kingdom."      That  is  the  result.      That  was  in  (j[r_  Lloyd 

1!)02.  I  have  much  later  figures  than  that,  and  I  have  here  a  table  George.) 
of  the  current  rates  for  certain  skilled  occupations  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  (Jermany.  and  France.  Tn  the  United  States  of  America 
the  rate  of  wages  is  higher  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but 
that  is  for  reasons  which.  In  my  judgment,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  question. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Is  the  argument  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  lower 
in  a  tariff  country  because  of  the  tariff,  because  that  is  contradicted 
by  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  not  putting  that  argument  at  all, 
but  that  we  are  not  suffering  by  our  Free  Trade  system,  and  on  the 
contrary  have  more  than  held  our  own  in  all  essentials  of  trade — 
in  volume,  in  profit,  in  the  pickings  which  not  merely  the  producer 
and  the  manufacturer,  but  the  merchant  and  the  workman,  derive 
out  of  the  system.  We  compare  favourably  with  every  other  coun- 
try on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  And  there  is  the  shipowner's  profit. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  have  not  forgotten  him.  I  am  coming 
to  that,  which  is  our  greatest  pride.  I  have  these  later  returns. 
Y'ou  must  have  some  sort  of  standard  figure,  and  T  used  the  United 
Kingdom  as  100.  Take  compositors  to  begin  with:  for  every  100s. 
paid  here  in  London  you  get  in  Berlin  72s.  paid  for  the  same  work. 
Lithographic  printers,  for  every  100s.  paid  here  you  get  <>7s.  in  Berlin. 
Cabinet  makers,  for  every  100s.  paid  here  yon  get  '37s.  in  Berlin,  and 
in  all  other  towns  in  Germany  74s.  1  have  got  1">  trades  here,  and  if 
you  take  all  those  trades  put  together  you  will  find  that  for  every 
100s.  paid  here  you  will  get  83s.  paid  in  Berlin  for  the  same  job. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Why  are  you  quoting  those  figures?  What 
is  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  the  shilling  in  Germany  and  over 
here?  Probably  it  is  better  living  in  Germany  than  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Moor  for  reminding 
me  of  that,  because  that  is  one  of  our  strongest  arguments.  It  is 
not  merely  that  our  workmen  are  paid  higher  wages,  but  their  sov- 
ereign goes  much  further  than  the  corresponding  coin  in  Germany — 
much  further.  I  shall  be  able  to  quote  figures  to  show  the  reason 
why.  Those  figures  are  very  relevant  to  the  proposition  which  is 
now  before  the  Conference.  Our  wages  are  higher;  our  hours  of 
labour  are  shorter  even  than  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
a  comparison  between  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica, France,  and  Germany;  Germany,  I  think,  comes  out  worst; 
France  comes  out  next,  the  United  States  of  America  next,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  is  best. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Are  you  still  including  only  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes.     I  am  not  referring  now  to  the 
agricultural  labourer  working  on  the  land. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  Nor  to  the  miner. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes;  I  certainly  take  the  miner.  The 
miner  is  better  paid  and  his  hours  of  labour  are  better. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Better  than  in  America? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Not  better  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  freely  admit  that  wages  in  the  United  States  of  America 
arc  considerably  higher  than  here. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  In  everything. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  substantially.  I  am  perfectly  cer- 
tain they  msut  be. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  why  I  asked.  You  mentioned  the  United 
States  at  the  time. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  mentioned  the  United  States  of  Am- 
erica merely  as  to  hours  of  labour.  I  freely  admit  that  wages  in 
Ihe  United  States  of  America  are  much  higher  than  here,  and  infi- 
nitely higher  than  in  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  country,  but  I 
am  comparing  our  old  country  with  another  old  country  simply  be- 
cause the  conditions  are  so  different  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  If  the  United  States  became  a  Free  Trade  country  to-mor- 
row, she  might  pay  higher  wages — I  even  think  she  would — but  at 
any  rate  the  money  would  go  further. 

Mr.  Moor  said:  ''What  about  your  purchasing  power?"  and  I 
agree  that  is  the  real  test.  Food  is  cheaper  here  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  Old  World. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  I  ought  to  limit  it  to  that  perhaps. 
I  can  give  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  price  of  wheat.  I  forget 
whether  it  was  Dr.  Smartt  or  Sir  William  Lyne  who  said  that  if  you 
put  your  duty  on  corn,  it  will  make  no  difference  at  all  to  the  price. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  think  ho  quoted  the  Is.  you  had  here  during 
the  war,  and  argued  that  it  made  no  difference.  Whether  that  is  a 
fact  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  it 
were  the  fact.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  gone  into  the  matter.  I 
will  accept  this  from  Sir  William  Lyne. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  That  the  Is.  duty  made  no  dif- 
ference? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  he  said  when  the  Is.  duty  was  put 
on,  the  price  of  wheat  fell,  and  when  it  was  taken  off,  the  price  of 
wheat  went  up.  That  is  very  likely,  but  that  is  due  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  market.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  the  difference  it 
makes  as  regards  comparison  with  the  markets  of  other  countries. 
That  is  the  real  difference.  There  is  a  difference  between  1901  and 
1902  of  Is.  id.  in  the  price  of  wheat.  There  is  a  difference  between 
1S9S  and  1902  of  6s.  in  the  price  of  wheat.  Of  course,  that  Is.  or  2s. 
will  nut  bridge  the  difference  between  those  two  figures,  but  the  dif- 
ference it  would  make  will  be  soon  for  each  particular  year  by  com- 
paring the  market  in  our  country  with  the  market  in  any  other  coun- 
try. Now,  let  us  take  Germany.  I  forget  who  said  that  the  price 
nt'  wheat  in  Germany  had  not  been  affected  :it  nil  by  the  duty  which 
had  been  imposed  by  the  German  Government  on  imported  wheat. 
The  gazette  price  of  British  wheat  in  the  year  1902  was  2Ss.  Ic7. 
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Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR :  Is  that  per  quarter !  Eleventh 

Day. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes.  The  gazetted  price,  the  official  6th  May, 
average  price  of  wheat  in  Prussia  for  the  same  year  was  35s.  9d.  190'' 
That  is,  the  price  was  higher  in  Germany  by  7s.  8d.  per  quarter  than  Preferential 
it  was  here  for  that  year,  the  amount  of  import  duty  in  Germany  Trade, 
being  7s.  7jd.  Take  France  for  the  same  year,  the  official  average  (  George") ^ 
price  in  France  for  that  year  is  38s.  6d.  per  quarter.  That  is  higher 
than  the  price  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  10s.  5d.,  the  amount  of  im- 
port duty  being  12s.  2d.  We  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  2s.  on 
corn  would  make  no  difference  at  all.  I  take  a  year  in  Germany 
when  the  duty  was  only  2s.,  and  that  really  ought  to  operate  as  a 
warning  to  us.  What  we  are  more  afraid  of  than  merely  a  Is.  or  2s. 
duty  on  corn  is  that  it  will  not  stop  there.  A  2s.  duty  on  corn 
would  not  help  our  agriculturists  very  much.  They  would  soon 
realise  that,  and  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  certain  no  Liberal  or  Conservative  standing  for  an 
agricultural  constituency  could  face  his  constituents  if  once  you 
started  that  system  of  putting  up  a  tariff  against  all  commodities 
that  come  into  this  country,  unless  he  could  pledge  himself  to  raise 
that  2s.  to  3s.,  and  3s.  to  4s.,  and  so  on,  until  you  would  end  at  a 
figure  which  would  enable  them  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit — which 
they  cannot  do  now.  The  example  of  Germany  is  a  case  in  point. 
Germany  started  in  1879  with  the  small  import  duty  of  2s.  2d.,  which 
is  practically  the  proposal  which  is  now  made  for  the  United  King- 
dom. She  went  on  to  6s.,  she  went  up  to  10s.,  then  there  was  a  drop 
to  7s.,  and  now  they  have  gone  back  to  a  still  higher  figure.  That 
is  really  what  we  are  afraid  of  here.  But  take  the  last  year  when 
the  duty  was  only  about  2s.,  and  in  that  year  I  find  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Germany  was  in  excess  of  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  by  2s.,  the 
duty  being  2s.  2d.  So  really.  I  do  not  think,  having  the  experience 
of  Germany  and  France  in  our  minds,  we  can  possibly  say  that  the 
duty  will  not,  somehow  or  other,  be  an  element  in  the  consideration 
of  the  price.  Probably  not  to  the  same  extent,  because  the  fact  that  » 
you  would  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  would  in  my  judgment, 
I  agree,  affect  the  price,  and  would  to  a  certain  extent  break  down 
the  price  quoted  for  the  wheat  in  the  market,  but  after  all  you  are 
not  supplying  enough  for  us  by  millions  of  bushels.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  cannot  say  tens  of  millions  of  bushels — and  you  could  not  do 
it  for  years  to  come.  After  all  you  are  dependent  upon  climatic 
conditions.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  we  had  a  great  failure  a  short 
time  ago,  and  we  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Argentine,  on  India,  on 
Egypt,  and  on  Russia.  Australia  has,  owing  to  drought  failed  to 
supply  us  with  wheat.  That  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  our  poor 
people  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  press  more  than  anything  upon 
our  Colonial  friends.  We  are  not  refusing  to  meet  you  I  can  assure 
you.  We  are  anxious  in  our  hearts  to  do  it,  but  we  have  here  a 
poor  population  that  you  know  nothing  of.  Here  numbers  of  our 
poor  people  are  steeped  in  poverty  and  we  have  to  think  of  them.  .  It 
would  be  wrong  of  us,  it  would  be  cruel  of  us,  it  would  be  wicked 
of  us,  if  we  did  not  do  it.  I  am  sure  if.  you  realise  that  it  would 
mean  2s.  more  for  people  who  are  already  short  of  shillings  to  buy 
the  very  necessaries  of  life,  you  would  be  the  last  people  in  the  world 
to  come  and  beg  us  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  this  poor  population  of 
eurs.   That  is  really  why  we  are  hesitating. 
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Eleventh  Mr.  DEAKIN :  Xo  one  has  begged  you  to  do  so  yet.  I  have  not 
GA7,  heardit 

190T-  Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE:  Yes,  that  is  the  proposal  as  it  has  been 

Preferential  presented  to  us — the  proposal  as  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
Trade.      — and  we  are  bound  to  take  the  Preferential  suggestion  in  the  form 
*^Jeor»l0'^  *n  wkich  its  &reat  champion  has  presented  it  to  us. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Did  he  put  it  as  a  proposal  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  say  this,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
great  and  distinguished  position  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  nobody  would 
have  dreamt  of  giving  it  serious  consideration  here  for  that  reason. 
It  is  not  because  we  would  not  consider  anything  that  would  bring 
our  Colonies  nearer  to  us  or  would  help  the  Colonies,  but  because  we 
refuse  to  contemplate  the  idea  of  making  the  food  of  these  poor 
people  more  difficult  to  get. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Did  Mr.  Chamberlain  ever  admit  that  any  pro- 
posal he  fathered  was  to  raise  the  price  of  food? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  No. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  No,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  much  too 
astute  an  advocate  ever  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  understand  you  were  referring  to  somebody  who 
was  begging  you  to  increase  the  price  of  the  food  of  these  poor  peo- 
ple, and  as  far  as  the  outer  dominions  are  concerned,  am  not  aware 
that  any  such  request  has  been  made. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  simply  quoted  figures  to  show  that  the 
effect  of  a  2s.  duty  on  corn,  was  to  add  2s.  to  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity to  the  people  who  purchased  it.  This  is  not  2s.  added  to  the 
price  for  the  poor  man  who  buys  it  almost  in  slices;  it  is  2s.  added 
to  the  price  of  the  merchants,  who  has  got  to  get  his  profit  upon  that 
2s.  The  inference  I  drew  was  that  if  it  mean  2s.  more  in  Germany, 
and  2s.  more  in  France,  the  same  case  would  produce  the  same  effect 
here,  and  it  would  mean  2s.  more  here  as  well. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Subject  to  the  free  colonial  competition  for  which 
you  allow. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  said  that  too.  I  have  been  absolutely 
fair.  I  did  allow  for  it  before  I  drew  my  inference,  because  I  want 
to  be  absolutely  fair.  I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  case  against 
the  Colonies  by  one  iota;  on  the  contrary,  I  wish  it  were  possible 
for  us  to  do  something  to  meet  you  on  any  lines  which  would  lead 
to  increased  trade.  I  am  only  presenting  to  you  really  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  our  minds,  and  that  is  what  you  want 
to  know  when  you  come  to  consider  a  problem  of  this  kind. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  is  really  again  in  two  words,  the  difference 
between  Preference  and  Protection.  You  have  been  arguing  against 
Protection,  and  we  quite  agree  it  would  affect  the  poor  man.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  argument  upon  this  ques- 
tion, made  the  statement  which  we  all  endorse:  ''If  this  is  going  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  to  the  poor  people  in  this  country,  we  do 
not  ask  it."  Our  opinion  is,  it  will  not  increase  the  cost.  We  know 
we  differ  from  you  on  that  subject.  Our  proposal  is  "preference," 
which  wo  say  will  be  better  for  the  poor  men  of  this  country.  We 
have  no  business  to  urge  an  opinion  against  tbe  poor  men  of  this 
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country.  We  have  no  idea  of  imposing  any  burden  upon  the  poor 
men  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Of  course,  you  have  every  right  to  pre- 
sent it  to  us,  and  we  are  doing  our  best  to  give  it  the  most  careful 
and  the  fairest  consideration  we  can.  I  point  out  why  we  are  alarm- 
ed, and  genuinely  alarmed  at  this  proposal,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  poor  people. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  But  it  seems  to  me  your  argument  was  not  the 
2s.,  but  the  risk  you  might  take  here,  by  following  the  example  of 
Germany  and  raising  it  up  to  Si.,  but  surely  nations  must  take  risks 
occasionally. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  put  both  points.  First  of  all,  I  put 
the  danger  which  undoubtedly  we  would  incur  from  the  temptation 
which  has  been  found  irresistible  in  France  and  Germany,  the  tempta- 
tion to  increase  the  duty.  In  France  the  duty  started  at  Is. ;  it  is 
now  12s.  In  Germany  it  started  at  2s.  and  it  stood  at  7s.  Id.  in 
1902,  and  has  gone  up,  and  I  think  it  is  now  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  12s.  If  these  powerful  governments  have  been  unable 
to  resist  the  clamour  for  increased  duties  for  the  protection  of  agri- 
culture, why  should  we  be  able  to  resist  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Because  your  manufacturing  constituencies  send 
in  such  an  immense  majority  over  your  agricultural  districts  and  have 
such  an  immense  majority  of  representatives  to  safeguard  their  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  But  take  the  case  of  Germany.  I  have 
not  the  figures  and  would  not  like  to  express  an  opinion  at  once,  but 
I  think  you  will  find,  that  in  Germany  there  is  a  similar  state  of 
things. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  think  the  answer  is.  you  have  enormous  Colo- 
nial possessions  which  will  keep  down  this  price.  You  have  put  the 
time  forward  by  years  and  years,  but  I  am  told  by  Canadian  and 
Australian  authorities,  it  is  not  a  very  long  time  before  they  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Asking  you  on  your  responsibility,  how 
many  years  do  you  think  it  would  take  before  the  Colonies  could 
supply  us  with  the  deficit  of  about  150.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  which 
is  now  made  up  by  foreign  supplies? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  think  I  can  leave  that  to  the  representatives 
concerned.  It  would  best  come  from  Mr.  Deakin  and  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  and  they  have  told  me  it  would  be  very  rapid.  I  think  two 
years  was  mentioned. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Canada  produces  now  100,000,000, 
and  we  expect  to  reach  a  figure  of  600,000,000.  But  I  would  not 
venture  any  prediction  as  to  the  time.     That  is  very  contingent. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Then  there  are  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  we  cannot  make  the  poor  men's 
bread  contingent.    A  poor  man  cannot  wait  three  years  for  his  bread. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Are  you  going  to  confine  yourself  to  wheat  ?  You 
take  wheat  as  the  typical  food.  You  are  not  going  to  deal  any  fur 
ther  with  food? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  not  going  to  touch  food  again. 
58 — 25  .J 
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Eleventh         Mr.  DEAKIN :  Are  you  going  to  touch  rent  i 
Day. 

6th  May,         Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  In  what  wav? 
1907 

  Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  compare  the  cost  of  food  in  Germany.  Is 

Preferential  there  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  rent  in  Germanv? 
Trade. 

<Mr.  Lloyd  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  making  a 

George.)  study  of  at  the  present  moment.  I  have  three  investigators  in  Ger- 
many who  are  looking  into  this  question  of  rent,  wages,  and  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Steadiness  of  employment  is  a  very  important 
factor. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  looking  into  this.  I  have  no  right 
to  say  what  the  opinions  of  my  investigators  are,  but  there  are  three 
absolutely  impartial  investigators,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of 
getting  these  facts;  and  some  of  these  facts,  I  do  not  mind  saying 
now,  as  to  the  growth  of  German  prosperity,  are  very  startling,  and 
they  will  all  be  published  without  the  slightest  consideration  as  to 
whether  they  will  affect  the  fiscal  argument  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  What  you  have  said  we  understand  so  far  as  it 
asserts  a  high  price  of  labour  in  Great  Britain  when  compared  with 
the  Continent.  Then  while  alluding  to  your  food,  you  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  steeped 
in  poverty.  They  can  not  be  engaged  in  the  well-paid  trades,  but  in 
some  other  business  or  want  of  business? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  a  very  important  problem,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  only  country  where  you  get  a 
population  of  that  kind.  As  you  know  perfectly  well,  in  every  old 
country  you  get  these  men  who  are  hanging  on  the  outskirts  of  so- 
ciety, as  it  were,  and  very  often  they  have  no  regular  work  to  do. 
It  is  often  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  physical  stamina  that 
enables  them  to  enter  into  the  conflict.  In  new  countries  like  yours, 
first  of  all  the  men  who  emigrate  there  are  men  of  some  stamina 
before  they  cross  the  ocean;  and  stock  counts  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  why  we  want  a  British  stock  all  the  time. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  agree,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
emigration  could  be  encouraged  to  these  new  countries,  but  here  in 
the  old  countries-  you  have  these  people  who  form  almost  a  separate 
race,  and  they  go  on  from  generation  to  generation  until  they  die 
out. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Do  they  die  out  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  They  do  in  about  the  third  or  fourth 
generation  in  a  city  like  this,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  through 
economic  conditions  and  the  keenness  of  the  conflict  this  great  army 
of  people  is  constantly  being  recruited. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  "  submerged  tenth." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  submerged  tenth;  but  that  is  a 
question  which  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  Free  Trade  or  Protec- 
tion, because  if  you  go  to  the  highly  protected  countries  in  Europe 
you  will  find  the  churches  swarming  with  men  and  women  of  this 
class,  who  go  begging  for  alms.  Therefore,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fiscal  considerations.  I  am  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  the  time  of 
the  Conference. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  very  interesting  to  all  of  us.  Eleventh 

Day. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    I  meant  to  have  called  attention  to    6th  May, 
one  or  two  other  facts  rather  in  reply  to  Sir  William  Lyne.    He  re-  1907- 
ferred  to  the  great  question  of  unemployment  in  this  country.    At  Preferential 
the  present  moment  our  unemployment  has  been  reduced  gradually  Trade, 
to  a  minimum,  because  trade  is  good.    Still,  we  have  a  percentage  of  (M,r-  Lloyd 
unemployment  which  is  rather  unpleasant  to  contemplate.    The  only 
thing  I  can  say  is  this,  that  after  comparing  the  figures  of  unemploy- 
ment for  20  or  30  years,  it  is  not  on  the  increase.    Unemployment  on 
the  whole  is  very  steady  and  the  fluctuations  are  considerably  less. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  compare  with  Germany,  until  we  have  fuller 
facts,  and  that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  get  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 
Employment  in  Germany  now  is  undoubtedly  very  good.   There  is  as 
much  work  to  do  as  they  can  find  people  to  do  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  They  are  importing  labour. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  purely  in  the  case  of  a  strike. 
They  have  done  that  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  And  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  From  where? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  They  are  drawing  from  the  partially  German 
countries  to  the  south.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  they  are  coming 
in  by  thousands  for  harvesting  work. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  I  have  not  heard  of  yet,  but  I 
accept  the  statement  from  you.  There  are  two  or  three  figures  about 
employment  which  I  think  are  rather  important.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  occupations  which  are  a  very  good  test  as  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  country — building,  for  instance.  If  you  find  a  country  which  is 
not  prospering,  its  buildings  are  tumbling  down ;  there  is  not  much 
new  building  going  on.  When  a  man  does  well,  the  first  thing  he  does 
is  to  go  into  a  better  house.  If  he  builds,  he  does  it  because  he  has 
money  to  spare.  On  the  whole,  building  is  about  the  best  test  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  means  that  you  are  putting  up  new 
factories,  new  workshops,  new  quays,  and  new  railways.  If  you  will 
compare  the  number  of  people  employed  in  building,  for  instance, 
according  to  the  census  of  1901,  with  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  building  in  1881,  you  will  find  that  in  1881  there  were  926,000 
in  this  country  engaged  in  building,  and  in  1901  there  were  1,336,000. 
That  is  an  increase  of  410,000  or  44  per  cent.,  our  population  having 
increased  19  per  cent.  The  same  thing  applies  to  trades  like  furni- 
ture. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  stop  at  1901. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  that  is  our  last  census,  I  cannot 
give  later  figures.    Our  next  census  will  be  in  1911. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  President  of  your  local  Government  Board, 
Mr.  Burns,  when  he  was  here  the  other  day  called  special  attention 
to  the  depression  of  your  building  trade  just  now. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  There  is  temporary  depression  just  now. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  When  discussing  emigration  he  said  there  were 
a  great  number  of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trade  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  emigrate. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  It  is  a  very  curious  trade.  You  will  find 
the  building  trade  doing  well  when  there  is  depression  in  other  in- 
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dustries.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the  very  last  industry  which  picks 
up.  When  the  depression  begins  they  are  still  building  as  a  result 
of  the  boom  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  building  has  not  been 
completed.  They  do  not  start  fresh  building  until  a  boom  in  trade 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  prosperity  of  our  building 
trade  will  hardly  begin  again  for  perhaps  six  months  or  a  year;  then 
it  will  begin.  If  you  compare  the  number  of  men  engaged  to-day  in 
the  building  trade  with  those  engaged  in  1901,  I  guarantee  there  is 
a  higher  percentage  of  people  even  now  engaged  in  it  than  in  1901. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  By  "engaged"  you  mean  "employed." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  actually  employed.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  furniture,  and  to  those  engaged  in  the  food,  drink,  and 
lodging  business,  but  I  do  not  want  to  weary  the  Conference  by  giving 
all  those  figures. 

Something  was  said  by  Mr.  Smartt  with  regard  to  cotton,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  that  our  cotton  trade  was  being  driven  out  from 
South  America,  and  that  Manchester  would  have  something  to  say 
to  this.  Let  me  give  these  figures.  There  has  been  nothing  like  the 
boom  in  the  cotton  trade  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1903  we  ex- 
ported from  the  United  Kingdom  of  piece  goods  alone  (which  does 
not  contain  the  whole  of  our  cotton  exports),  55  million  pounds' 
worth.  Last  year  we  exported  75  million  pounds'  worth  of  piece 
goods.  That  is  an  increase  of  20  million  pounds,  worth.  Germany 
exported,  in  1903,  six  million  pounds'  worth ;  last  year  they  exported 
seven  million  pounds'  worth.  That  is  an  increase  of  20  millions  in 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  an  increase  of  something 
under  one  million  in  the  export  trade  of  Germany  in  cotton  piece 
goods.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  increased  from  five  mil- 
lions to  nine  millions  during  the  same  period,  and  France  has  in- 
creased from  four  millions  to  five  million  pounds'  worth.  So  taking 
all  these  countries  together,  they  exported  last  year  21  million  pounds' 
worth  of  cotton  piece  goods,  where  we  exported  75  million  pounds' 
worth  of  cotton  piece  goods,  showing  an  excess  of  over  50  millions 
sterling  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom.   That  is  doing  rather  well. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  what  are  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  raw  material  as  regards  this  cotton  in  these  years, 
because,  of  course,  if  the  raw  material  is  considerably  higher  now  it 
makes  a  great  difference  in  your  finished  value. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  has  increased,  but  it  does  not  account 
certainly  for  all  that  enormous  increase,  and  if  it  does,  what  of 
France,  and  what  of  Germany,  and  what  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ? 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  It  does  not  affect  the  proposition.  They  have 
all  to  pay  the  same  price  for  their  raw  material. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  agree,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  products  exported  from  Germany 
during  the  five  years  is  only  one  million  pounds,  and  that  is  to  cover 
not  merely  the  increase  of  quantity  but  the  increase  of  price.  The 
increase  here  is  20  million  pounds.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mr.  Moor 
would  suggest  that  Germany  has  rather  gone  back  than  otherwise, 
and,  if  so,  W(  have  gone  on  enormously.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  million 
would  cover  the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material  in  Ger- 
many, but  certainly  the  difference  would  be  covered  two  or  three 
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times  over  in  our  country.   But  I  also  have  the  figures  here  in  yards.  Eleventh 

The  figure  I  gave  was  for  1901.    This  will  reassure  Mr.  Moor.    In  cP,?' 

1901.  we  exported  5,364  million  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  from  this  190;  ' 

country.    Last  year  we  exported  6,2t>l  millions.    That  is  an  increase  ~  ' 

of  nearly  900  million  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  in  the  course  of  five  1  Trade."1 

years.   That  seems  to  me  to  he  a  very  satisfactory  state  of  things,  so  (Mr.  Lloyd 

far  as  cotton  is  concerned.  George.) 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  may  be.   It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  They  are  very  interesting  to  us.  We 
have  to  live  on  them.  They  represent  bread  and  meat  from  Australia 
and  Canada.  They  represent  our  purchasing  capacity,  and  you  really 
ought  to  rejoice. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  do,  and  I  hope  you  are  always  going  to  have 
that  prosperity. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Because  there  is  not  one  single  yard  of 
it  that  does  not  mean  a  threepenny  chop  of  Australian  mutton,  or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  But  how  many  or  how  few  years  ago  is  it  that 
Germany,  France,  &c,  were  exporting  none,  and  now  they  are  ex- 
porting seven  million  pounds'  worth? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Really,  if  you  are  not  capable  of  being 
satisfied  by  figures  of  this  sort,  you  are  the  most  insatiable  of  men. 
Nothing  will  satisfy  you.  An  increase  of  business  in  four  years  of 
20  millions  pounds  is  as  nothing  in  your  sight.  Really  I  cannot  do 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  He  wants  to  keep  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  You  are  not  merely  keeping  it  but  im- 
proving upon  it.  Really,  I  thought  you  were  more  reasonable,  Mr. 
Deakin. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  explains  his  anxiety. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR3E :  We  have  increased  our  business  in 
cotton  alone  by  20  million  pounds  in  four  years — more  than  the 
whole  of  our  trade  with  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  good. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  so.  Will  you  convince  Dr. 
Jameson  that  that  is  good  enough  ?  The  total  of  our  exports  of  cotton 
manufactures — I  am  sorry  to  disturb  Dr.  Jameson  by  these  figures — 
last  year  came  to  somewhere  about  100  million  pounds'  worth.  Now, 
unless  I  am  mistaken  that  is  twice  as  much  as  the  total  of  the  cotton 
exports  of  all  the  protected  countries  of  the  world  put  together.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  twice  as  much  you  are  hard  to  please. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  size  of  the  figures, 
and  I  am  very  glad  they  are  large,  and  that  there  is  so  much  margin 
for  a  very  slow  decline. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Germany  has  really  increased  very  little 
in  the  course  of  10  years. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    So  much  the  better. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  What  are  the  figures  of  the  United  States  in 
that  comparative  statement  ? 
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Eleventh         Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    The  United  States  has  increased  by 
6thMay,    4,000,000?.,  we  have  increased  by  20,000,000/.    Just  think  of  it.  The 
1907.'      United  States  of  America  has  got  the  cotton  in  one  field  and  the 
Preferential  ^ ac*ory  ^n  tne  next-    At  least  she  could  have  it ;  there  is  no  reason 
Trade.      wn.v  sne  should  not.    We  have  on  the  other  hand  to  carry  our  raw 
(Mr.  F.  R.   material  thousands  of  miles  across  the  sea,  and  still  we  beat  them. 
Moor.)       jf  tjjaf  js  na(.  a  rea]  triumph  of  British  gTit.  skill  and  brains  

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Long  may  it  reign  

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  And  a  triumph  of  the  free  fiscal  system, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  an  incubus.  In  spite  of  it  yon  sometimes 
manage  to  increase.  My  memory  was  correct  as  to  what  1  said  about 
the  building  trade.  Mr.  Burns  says :  "  At  this  moment  we  have,  I 
"  am  sorry  to  say,  through  reasons  that  I  may  not  go  into,  a  very 
"  large  number  of  men  in  the  building  trade  who  are  slack  of  em- 
"  ployment. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  We  also  have,  proportionately  to  the  Colonies, 
"  more  surplus  unskilled  labourers  than  any  of  the  Colonies  possess, 
"  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  those  men  in  the  building  trades,  who 
"are  a  type  of  men  that  many  of  the  Colonies  pre-eminently  want  in 
"  opening  up  new  countries,  were  more  closely  informed  as  to  the 
"  colonial  requirements  of  labour,  we  should  see  a  very  considerable 
"  number  of  the  men  of  the  building  and  similar  trades,  seeking  work 
"  in  colonies  where  their  work  would,  perhaps,  be  for  the  moment 
"better,  and  perhaps  ultimately  more  regular  than  it  is  now." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Somebody  said  something  about  ship- 
ping— Sir  James  Mackay,  I  think.  The  net  tonnage  of  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  10,700,000  tons.  Germany,  which 
is  our  only  real  competitor,  has  2,500.000  tons;  so  ours  is  just  four 
times  as  much  as  what  she  has  got  with  all  her  subsidies  and  through 
transit  rates. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  That  is  only  the  Mercantile  Marine  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes.  France  has  1,400,000  tons,  and 
the  United  States  of  America  have  barely  1,000,000  tons,  exclusive 
of  vessels  not  registered  for  oversea  trade.  Do  not  forget  that  one 
time  the  United  States  of  America  divided  the  trade  of  the  Atlantic 
with  us. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Before  the  war? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Before  she  became  a  high  tariff  country. 
I  know  the  war  drove  her  undoubtedly  into  high  tariffs  and  into  bad 
ways. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  War  destroyed  her  shipping. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  As  Mr.  Deakin  says,  it  destroyed  her 
shipping. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  The  "Alabama"  helped  to  destroy  her  shipping. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  "  Alabama  "  and  MeKinley  between 
them  destroyed  her  shipping. 

Mr.  DEAKIN":  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  MeKinley. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE.    If  I  were  interested  in  British  shipping 
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financially,  1  would  say,  long  may  she  (America)  remain  protee-  Eleventh 

ti0ni8t!  •       c  •  6thUMay, 

With  regard  to  the  Colonies,  Sir  William  Lyne  was  very  dis-  1907. 

turbed  when  he  left  Sydney  Harbour  at  the  spectacle  of  half  the  preferentiaj 
shipping  there  flying  a  foreign  flag.    Well,  I  do  not  think  he  need  be  Trade, 
very  disturbed  about  our  shipping  trade  with  the  Colonies.    The  (Mr.  Lloyd 
British  tonnage,  sailing  and  steam,  in  the  inter-Colonial  trade  am-  George.), 
ounts  to  20,500,000  tons. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    Does  that  include  Australian  shipping — local 
steamers  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Xo.  this  is  our  shipping. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  Ours  is  your  shipping,  too. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR3E :  I  mean  now  our  United  Kingdom  ship- 
ping. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  All  the  world  over? 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  In  all  our  Colonies. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  thought  you  might  refer  only  to  those  owned 
in  Australia  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No.  The  foreign  tonnage  is  3,200,000. 
That  is  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  of  ours.  That  is  keeping  a 
good  distance  ahead.  I  have  the  figures  for  Australia,  if  Mr.  Deakin 
likes  to  have  them.  The  total  of  entrances  and  clearances  in  the 
oversea  trade  of  Australia  in  1905  under  the  British  flag  was  5,500.- 
000  tons,  whilst  that  under  foreign  flags  was  only  1.900,000  ions.  The 
proportion  there,  I  agree,  is  not  so  favourable  to  us  as  when  you  take- 
the  whole  of  our  inter-Colonial  trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  will  remember  Sir  William  Lyne  speaks,  as 
any  one  of  us  would  speak,  with  an  experience  beginning  20  years- 
ago,  when  you  hardly  saw  a  foreign  flag  there.  That  is  what  makes 
a  great  impression  in  Australia. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  know.  One  reason  for  that  is  that 
foreign  countries  are  buying  more  from  Australia  than  they  ever  did 
before — more  of  your  wheat  and  wool. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :   Formerly  they  carried  it  in  British  ships,  now 
they  carry  them  in  their  own. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  They  did  not  carry  it  at  all.  They  were 
not  customers  of  yours  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  no  w.  There  is 
another  reason,  no  doubt — and  there  is  no  use  concealing  these  things, 
because  they  are  quite  obvious.  In  the  old  days  the  wool  was  bought 
by  us  and  sold  to  the  Continent.  Now  you  have  a  direct  trade  be- 
tween the  Continent  and  the  Colonies.  European  countries  prefer 
buying  direct.  They  do  not  want  to  employ  the  British  middleman, 
and  they  are  quite  right  from  their  point  of  view ;  but  that  was  quite 
inevitable.  This  is  really  the  great  Free  Trade  argument.  The  mo- 
ment they  buy  from  you,  that  creates  trade;  you  start  buying  back; 
it  has  had  the  inevitable  effect.  As  long  as  we  were  the  purchasers 
we  got  the  whole  of  the  advantages;  as  soon  as  they  became  pur- 
chasers they  got  a  share  of  the  advantages ;  and  that  has  always  im- 
pressed us  in  our  Free  Trade  argument.  The  mere  fact  that  we  are 
able  to  trade  freely  with  the  whole  world  and  open  our  markets  to 
them  makes  them  buy  from  us.  Therefore,  if  we  go  to  any  market — 
the  Argentine,  China.  Japan.  France.  Germany — to  sell  there,  we 
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Eleventh     come  home  with  something  we  have  bought.    That  is  undoubtedly  the 
eth^May,     reason  why  there  is  more  trade  between  the  Colonies  and  foreign 
1907.       countries  than  there  used  to  be.   That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  these 
Preferential  n£nres-    ^  there  is  anything  further  anybody  likes  to  ask  before  I 
Trade.  '    finally  leave  them,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it.    I  am  afraid  in  the 
(Mr.  Lloyd  Colonies  the  towering  figure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  given  undue 
George.)     prominence  to  the  gloomy  views  he  has  uttered  about  the  trade  of  the 
British  nation.    Of  course,  everything  he  said  would  be  reported  very 
fully  there,  and  when  he  said  our  iron  trade  had  gone,  and  wool  was 
going,  and  cotton  was  disappearing,  it  naturally  created  an  impres- 
sion in  the  Colonies  that  things  were  really  very  bad  with  British 
trade,  but  I  am  glad  the  matter  has  been  raised  here,  as  it  has  enabled 
me  to  elucidate  it  with  the  figures  which  I  have  quoted  to  you. 

I  do  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  separate  point  raised  in  the  Aus- 
tralian resolution  as  to  preferential  trade  between  the  Colonies  and 
this  country  being  carried  in  British  ships.  I  understand  Mr.  Deakin 
is  going  to  raise  the  point  about  treaties,  and  I  think  I  will  defer 
what  I  have  to  say  on  that  point  until  I  have  heard  his  remarks. 

We  have  been  told  and  we  have  met  all  the  approaches  of  the 
Colonies  with  blank  negatives;  that  for  all  the  substantial  conces- 
sions— and  I  am  very  happy  to  recognise  that  they  are  substantial — 
which  have  been  made  in  their  tariffs  in  favour  of  our  trade,  we  ,are 
prepared  to  offer  no  return.  Let  me  here  express  for  the  Board  of 
Trade,  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  carefully  all  that  affects  our  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  our  appreciation  of  the  enormous  advantage 
conferred  upon  the  British  manufacturer  by  the  preference  given  to 
him  in  the  Colonial  markets  by  recent  tariff  adjustments.  The  Cana- 
dian preferential  tariff  has  produced  a  marked  effect  on  our  export 
trade  to  Canada.  It  is  true  that  it  seems  to  have  benefited  Canada 
even  to  a  larger  extent  than  it  has  profited  us,  for  I  observe  from  our 
Trade  Returns  that  our  purchases  from  the  Canadian  producer  have 
increased,  and  are  still  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  one  or 
two  set  backs,  and  I  attribute  the  great  improvement  in  the  trade 
between  Canada  and  this  country  very  largely  to  the  wise  policy  of 
reducing  the  duties  on  goods  imported  from  the  Mother  Country 
which  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  initiated  in  1897.  It  has  undoubtedly 
stimulated  trade  between  the  two  countries.  The  South  African  and 
the  New  Zealand  preferential  tariffs  have  not  yet  been  put  to  the  test 
by  much  actual  experience;  but  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in 
some  measure  the  happy  results  which  have  ensued  from  the  Cana- 
dian preference  will  be  repeated  in  these  cases.  The  same  observa- 
tion of  course  applies  to  Australia :  and  Great  Britain  feels,  and 
ought  to  feel,  grateful,  not  merely  for  the  actual  concessions  which 
have  been  proposed,  but  even  more  for  the  spirit  of  comradeship— 
and  I  think  I  may  even  say  of  affection — which  has  inspired  this  new 
policy.  But  it  is  said,  it  is  not  enough  that  you  should  express  your 
gratitude.  The  question  is,  what  are  you  prepared  to  do  in  return? 
I  know  this  has  not  been  put  in  this  form  by  the  Colonies.  There  is 
something  in  Dr.  Jameson's  resolution  which  looks  perilously  like  it, 
but  T  am  sure  that  the  Colonies  would  not  wish  to  present  their  case 
in  that  form,  as  they  know  it  would  detract  from  the  real  value  of 
their  action  and  certainly  from  its  spontaneity.  It  has  been  so  put 
by  others,  and  we  are  bound  to  take  note  of  it.  My  first  answer  would 
be  that  Great  Rritain  is  the  best  customer  the  Colonies  have  for  their 
products.    In  the  last  year  for  which  complete  information  is  avail- 
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able  the  exports  from  the  Self -Governing  Colonies  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries amounted  to  40*  million  pounds,  whilst  the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  to  93  million  pounds,  or,  excluding  bullion  and 
specie,  to  66  million  pounds.  But  I  should  also  observe  that  it  is 
certainly  to  our  mutual  advantage  that  everything  within  reason 
should  be  done  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  the  Colonies,  and  I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  this  Con- 
ference parted  without  devoting  itself  to  a  careful  consideration  of 
every  suggestion  which  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
inter-Imperial  commerce.  One  danger  of  giving  undue  prominence  to 
a  controvertible  suggestion  for  arriving  at  a  particular  end,  is  that 
the  controversy  about  that  suggestion  tends  to  obscure  all  other  pro- 
posals for  attaining  the  same  end.  Nations  which  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  self-government  are  apt  to  attach  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  controversy  of  the  moment.  That  is  our  danger  just  now.  I 
am  afraid  of  the  question  of  preferential  tariffs  looms  so  large  on  the 
political  horizon  that  its  friends  may  lose  its  sense  of  proportion,  and 
think  that  every  alternative  proposition  is  too  insignificant  to  waste 
time  and  thought  upon.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  Mr.  Deakin  does  not 
think  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  No.  preferential  tariffs  are  only  part  of  the  policy 
of  preferential  trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  but  may  I 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Conference  before  they  separate  to  de- 
vote some  part  of  their  deliberations  to  the  examination  of  other  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  for  the  development  of  Imperial  trade? 
If  they  fail  to  do  so,  in  my  humble  judgment,  opportunities  may  be 
lost  which  may  not  soon  recur.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  may  be  pass- 
ing in  my  friends'  minds  on  this  point,  though  they  are  too  courteous 
to  express  it  at  this  Conference.  They  have  been  assured  that  Col- 
onial preference  is  much  nearer  than  we  seem  to  imagine.  I  know 
they  have  been  told  that  the  electors  have  repented  of  the  hasty  verdict 
which  they  delivered  so  emphatically  eighteen  months  ago,  and  that 
when  the  opportunity  recurs  for  them  to  reconsider  their  decision,  it 
will  be  given  for  the  policy  which  is  embodied  in  this  resolution. 
Well,  this  is  no  place  to  embark  upon  a  review  of  the  political  situa- 
tion here,  or  elsewhere;  but  it  is  not  altogether  irrelevent  to  the  dis- 
cussion to  present  two  or  three  considerations  for  the  members  of  the 
Conference  to  reflect  upon.  This  is  not  the  first  time  the  question 
of  Protection  has  been  an  issue  between  parties  in  this  way  even 
within  my  memory. 

Dr.  JAMESON  :  That  horrid  word  "  Protection  " ! 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  will  accept  any  word.  I  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  about  words.    What  is  your  word. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Colonial  preference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Well  it  was  not  presented  in  that  form 
then.  In  1895  it  was  called  "  Fair  Trade.''  They  always  change  the 
name.  In  1385  it  was  presented  in  the  form  of  Fair  Trade.  The 
Conservative  Party  took  it  up  very  heartily.  At  that  time  it  looked 
as  if,  to  use  Lord  George  Hamilton's  phrase,  it  were  *  a  winning 
horse,"  but  it  was  beaten ;  Free  Trade  won,  I  think,  by  a  majority  of 
100.  That  was  a  time  of  very  bad  trade.  So  these  proposals  with  re- 
gard to  imposing  tariffs  on  foreign  goods,  had  every  advantage  which 
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Day1       ^e  circumstances  of  the  moment  could  give  them.    But  what  fright- 
6th  May,    ened  the  country  off  Protection  then  is  what  will  frighten  it  otf  Pro- 

1907.        tection  again,  and  that  is  not  unimportant  for  you  to  consider  when 
Preferential  vou  think  of  your  proposals  for  Colonial  preference.   What  frightened 
Trade.      the  country  then  was  the  fear  of  a  tax.  or  a  duty,  on  food.  The 
i Mr.  Lloyd  agricultural  labourers  in  the  counties,  the  miners  and  the  artisans, 

eorge.)  wou]d  not  have  it.  What  happened  in  1886 — and  here  is  a  thing  I 
want  you  to  reflect  upon,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  form  without  offence 
— was  that  an  opportunity  then  presented  itself  for  the  Fair  Trade 
party  to  come  into  power  on  one  condition,  and  that  was  that  it  should 
jettison  its  Protectionist  policy.  The  Liberal  Party  proposed  a 
measure  which  alienated  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  own 
friends.  The  Liberal  Unionists  were  then  Free  Traders,  and  they 
said  to  the  Tory  party :  "  We  are  quite  willing  to  combine  with  you 
"  on  a  policy  of  resistance  to  these  Irish  proposals  on  one  condition. 
"  that  the  administration  when  it  is  formed.,  is  to  be  a  Free  Trade 
"one."  And  Protection  was  abandoned.  In  1885  no  one  could  possi- 
bly have  prophesied  what  would  have  happened  in  1886.  It  was  some- 
thing which  occured  quite  suddenly  ami  unexpectedly.  It  was  a  shock 
even,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  best  friends,  and  in  1886  the  Con- 
servatives, who  were  pledged  to  Protection  and  tariffs,  came  in  as  a 
Free  Trade  party  and  remained  in  power  as  a  Free  Trade  party  for 
20  years.  So  much  were  they  a  Free  Trade  party,  that  even  the 
shilling  duty  on  corn  which  was  put  on  in  an  emergency  was  taken 
off  when  it  might  very  well  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
ference to  the  Colonies.  They  did  not  take  it  off  for  the  sake  of 
preference.  The  Unionist  party  were  in  as  a  Free  Trade  party,  and 
were  in  for  20  years  as  a  Free  Trade  party,  and  the  proposal  which 
you  are  now  making  to  us  for  a  preference  on  Colonial  wine  they 
would  not  look  at.  they  were  so  squeamish  in  their  Free  Trade  princi- 
ples :  that  was  the  Unionist  party  for  20  years.  Although  in  1S85 
they  were  Protectionists  up  to  the  lips,  in  1S86  they  became  Free 
Trade,  because,  I  will  not  say  it  was  the  temptation  of  getting  in,  be- 
cause that  would  be  an  unfair  reflection,  and  the  sort  of  reflection 
that,  though  parties  make  them  against  each  other,  is,  I  think,  un- 
justifiable— but  they  felt  there  was  a  bigger,  a  more  urgent  and  a 
more  imminent  issue;  in  their  judgment,  the  country  was  face  to  face 
with  a  possible  disaster,  and  they  had  to  save  it  even  at  the  risk  of 
throwing  over  their  Fair  Trade  principles.  They  never  became  a 
Protectionist  party  again  until  the  last  election.  They  were  beaten 
in  188")  by  100;  they  were  beaten  in  1906  by  300,  at  least,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  whatever  the  contributory  elements  to 
that  disaster  were,  there  was  none  that  was  more  potent  than  the  pro- 
posals made  for  a  preferential  tariff  which  involved  a  tux  on  food.  I 
do  not  say  that  was  the  only  issue.  It  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to 
say  so.  You  are  all  gentlemen  who  have  fought  elections,  and  you 
know  you  cannot  say  that  45  per  cent,  of  the  result  is  due  to  this 
consideration  and  20  per  cent,  to  another  consideration.  But  I  do 
say  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  elements.  That  is  twenty  years 
after  the  proposals  were  made,  and  now  it  is  a  time  of  booming  trade. 
Then  it  was  a  very  disappointing  time  of  bad  trade.  What  is  your 
position  now?  Have  you  noticed — and  hen-  I  want  to  keep  clear  of 
party  politics — that  our  party  18  -olid  against  taxing  food?  I  am 
going  to  put  this  frankly.  Is  the  other  party  -olid  in  favour  of 
it?    Mr.  Balfour,  the  late  Prime  Minister,  when  he  was  Prime  Minis- 
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ter  and  Leader  of  the  Party,  said  at  Sheffield  that  this  country,  in  Eleventh 
his  judgment,  for  historical  reasons,  could  not  be  induced  to  put  a  bh?]?' 
tax  on  com.    He  stood  by  that  position  for  two  or  three  years,  and  1907."' 

at  the  last  general  election  not  half  of  the  Conservative  candidates   . 

in  the  country  ever  put  a  duty  on  corn  on  their  programmes.  They  r  Trade*'*' 
were  asked  "Will  you  do  it?"  They  either  avoided  the  question  or  ^Mr  ^lovd 
said :  No,  they  would  not.  I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when  George.) 
I  say  that  was  the  case  with  fully  one-half  of  them.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  members  of  that  party  now  are  men — I  do  not  want 
to  name  them — who  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  duty  on  corn  to  the 
very  utmost  extremity.  Their  names  will  present  themselves  to  your 
minds.  Dr.  Jameson  knows  them  very  well.  'Where  is  Mr.  Balfour 
now?  Two  months  ago  the  question  was  put  to  him  directly  in  the 
House  of  Commons :  "  Would  you  put  a  duty  on  corn  as  a  basis  of 
"your  preferential  tariff"?  He  absolutely  refused  to  reply.  He  said 
something  about  wine,  but  that  is  a  small  matter  from  any  point  of 
view — too  small  a  matter  in  my  judgment  to  affect  the  position  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  when  you  come  to  the  large  and  the  most  im- 
portant matter,  the  question  of  corn,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
refused  to  pledge  himself.  Has  he  done  so  now  ?  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  interpretations  of  the  declarations  he  has  made — interpreta- 
tions placed  upon  him  by  his  own  supporters.  Were  you  to  write  a 
letter  to  him  to  say :  "  Does  this  mean  Mr.  Balfour,  that  if  you  were 
i;  returned  to  power  next  year  you  would  propose  a  duty  on  corn  in 
"  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  Colonies  ?"  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  would  pay  a  good  price  for  the  answer,  if  it  should  be 
in  the  affirmative.  You  will  not  get  it.  I  am  certain  you  will  not. 
What  may  happen  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years,  heaven 
alone  knows.  You  may  have  some  other  great  issue  precipitated  into 
the  arena  which  will  divide  parties  and  recast  them.  You  cannot 
tell.  No  one  can  predict  now  how  much  the  fiscal  issue  will  count 
at  the  next  general  election — things  change  so  rapidly  in  our  politics, 
as  in  the  politics  of  other  countries.  There  may  be  a  combination  to 
tight  the  present  Government  on  other  issues  which  may  be  sprung 
upon  them.  But  you  must  not  assume  too  readily  that  the  question 
of  preferential  tariffs  is  going  to  be,  I  will  not  say  a  dominating 
factor,  but  even  a  factor  at  all  in  the  next  appeal  by  the  other  party 
to  the  electors  of  this  country.  My  reason  for  saying  this  is  to  ask 
whether,  having  regard  to  all  these  considerations,  it  would  not  be 
well  to  devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  proposals  of  a  dif- 
ferent character. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  A  bird  in  hand. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  it.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
devote  some  time  to  the  consideration  of  proposals  which  are  none 
the  less  important  in  practical  effect  in  that  they  are  not  flavoured 
with  an  element  of  bitter  controversy?  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  the  Pre- 
mier of  New  Zealand,  in  the  important  speech  which  he  delivered  in 
this  debate,  has  brought  before  the  Conference  two  or  three  pro- 
positions to  which  it  would  in  my  judgment  be  well  worth  our  while 
to  devote  our  most  careful  consideration.  He  made,  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  three  important  suggestions;  one  was  the  improvement  and 
the  cheapening  of  cable  communications  with  this  country ;  the  sec- 
ond was  the  appointment  of  commercial  agents  or  consuls  in  the 
Colonies,  whose  business  it  would  be  to  assist  British  trade;  and  the 
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third — and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  also  the  most 
difficult,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  three  suggestions  which  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  made — was  the  improvement  of  the  communications  for  the 
transport  and  passenger  traffic  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Colonies.  As  to  the  first,  it  would  be  an  undoubted  advantage  to  the 
traders  in  all  these  countries  if  they  could  communicate  their  orders 
quickly  at  rates  which  would  not  be  practically  prohibitive.  Our 
main  object  ought  to  be  to  shorten  the  distance  between  ourselves  and 
our  Colonies  by  every  means  at  our  command.  It  is  the  distance  that 
handicaps  colonial  trade  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  which 
are  more  favourably  situated.  As  to  the  second  suggestion,  a  good 
deal  has  already  been  done;  but  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  we  have 
by  any  means  done  all  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  on  this  point.  I 
think  we  have  proceeded  on  much  too  frugal  a  scale.  If  Canada, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand  had  been  foreign  countries,  we  should 
have  appointed  first-class  consuls  at  a  remuneration  which  would 
make  it  worth  their  while  to  attend  to  the  business  of  our  merchants 
in  those  countries.  It  would  have  enabled  us  to  secure  first-class  men. 
But  seeing  that  they  are  British  Colonies,  we  have  satisfied  ourselves 
with  running  our  trade  intelligence  in  these  vast  territories,  with 
their  endless  possibilities,  on  the  cheap.  That.  I  agree,  is  a  flaw 
which  has  to  be  repaired. 

I  am  doubly  glad  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Xew  Zealand  raised 
this  question  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  present  to 
hear  his  observations.  I  am  not  blaming  the  Treasury,  and  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  blaming  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  has 
invariably — and  if  I  may  add.  ungrudgingly — acceded  to  every  re- 
quest made  to  him  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  spend  money  in  im- 
proving and  equipment  of  our  Commercial  Department,  and  he  has 
answered  our  appeals  on  a  very  generous  scale  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  when  much  greater  demands  have  been  made  upon  him 
than  for  many  years  past.  But  it  shows  the  advantage  of  initiating 
discussions  about  practical  proposals,  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  has  encouraged  us  to  go  to  the  Treasury  again. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Already? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  arrived  in  this  room  at  a  most  opportune  moment.  We 
have  approached  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  asking  them  to 
grant  us  more  lavish  assistance  in  organising  our  system  for  obtain- 
ing more  complete  commercial  information  in  the  Colonies,  and  for 
assisting  our  traders  there.  All  we  want  them  to  do  for  us  is  what 
they  are  doing  for  us  already  in  foreign  countries.  We  do  not  ask 
for  more  at  the  present  moment.  We  are  now  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  what  I  may  call  "  Imperial  commercial  travellers," 
if  I  may  put  it  in  that  form,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  move  about 
in  the  Colonies  to  investigate  trade  conditions  and  requirements,  and 
to  see  especially  where  our  trade  rivals  are  getting  advantage  over 
us,  and  to  report  fully  on  all  these  points  to  the  Commercial  Depart- 
ment of  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  From  that  Department  the  information 
will  be  confidentially  disseminated  in  the  proper  quarters.  They  will 
also  visit  the  great  industrial  centres  of  this  country,  and  will 
ascertain  what  kind  of  produce  raised  in  our  Colonies  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  and  how  best  it  can  be  met  by  the  colonial  producer.  We 
hope  by  this  system  to  produce  greater  commercial  intercourse  be- 
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tween  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country,  which  will  be  to  the  Eleventh 
advantage  of  all.   This  is  only  one  out  of  the  many  things — small  in  Day. 
themselves  perhaps,  but  important  in  the  aggregate — which  we  are  6i\go^7 

not  merely  thinking  over  but  taking  steps  to  put  into  actual  opera-   

tion.    Any  further  suggestions  of  a  kindred  kind  that  come  from  the  ''Kj' 
Colonies  we  shall  be  most  thankful  for.  We  have  a  natural  preference  /jjr  jj' 
for  trading  with  our   Colonies,   and    we    would    like    to    know  George.) 
how  we  could  best  achieve  our  ends  in  this  regard  in  a  way  that  would 
not  hurt,  but  would  rather  help  our  people  as  well  as  yours. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  third  and  undoubtedly  the  mjst  momentous 
question  of  all.  It  is  also.  I  need  hardly  say,  the  suggestion,  the 
working  of  which  is  most  fraught  with  difficulty — I  will  even  say 
with  danger — and  it  has  therefore  to  be  approached  very  carefully 
and  very  guardedly  with  a  sincere  desire  to  give  it  as  favourable  a 
consideration  as  the  exigencies  of  our  world-wide  trade  would  justify. 
It  was  also  put  forward  in  the  first  instance  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and 
it  received  the  support  of  all  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  part  in 
this  great  debate.  I  think  also  Mr.  Deakin  and  Mr.  Moor  referred 
to  it,  and  I  think  also  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  They  are  all  parts  of  one  policy. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  had  already  made  a  definite 
proposal  on  the  subject,  I  understand. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE :  Yes,  he  has.  It  is  to  improve  the  com- 
munications for  transport  and  transit  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Colonies.  Let  me  say  now  that  in  considering  this  proposal 
we  ought  at  once  to  eliminate  any  idea  that  a  policy  of  general  sub- 
sidies would  in  the  least  degree  benefit  our  shipping.  From  that  point 
of  view,  it  has  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  France  and  other 
countries  that  any  nation  helping  shipping  by  means  of  general 
State  subsidies  is  thoroughly  unsound,  and  may  even  be  disastrous; 
and  I  therefore  at  once  dismiss  any  suggestion  which  may  be  made 
of  approaching  this  question  of  improved  communications  from  that 
point  of  view.  The  British  Government,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
has  gone  into  this  matter  very  carefully.  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
present  Government.  When  our  trade  rivals  are  subsidising  steam- 
ships, there  is  naturally  enough  a  panic  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country  amongst  those  who  are  financially  interested  in  our  shipping, 
and  any  momentray  set  back  which  is  inflicted  on  our  shipping  is  al- 
ways 'attributed  to  the  aggressive  policy  of  foreign  Governments.  We 
have  subsequently  always  found  on  investigation,  that  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  governments  do  aid  their  shipping  has  been  in  every 
case  grossly  exaggerated.  The  subsidies  of  Germany  are  not,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  at  all  considerable  factors  in  the  development  of  their 
trade.  In  fact,  if  you  compare  the  subsidies  of  Germany  with  what 
we  are  giving  to  our  shipping  in  the  way  of  payment  for  postal  ser- 
vices, I  do  not  think  that  they  pay  their  shipping  on  as  generous  a 
scale  as  we  do.  With  those  one  or  two  exceptions,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  where  by  means  in  the  one  case  of  a  direct  sub- 
sidy to  their  East  African  line  of  steamers,  which  has  now  crept  on 
to  Durban,  and  in  other  cases,  by  means  of  through  rates  of  traffic 
on  their  railway  system,  by  which  undoubtedly  they  are  assisting,  not 
merely  their  shipping,  but  to  a  much  larger  extent  their  export  trader 
(he  is  the  man  who  benefits  most  by  that  and  not  the  shipowner)  

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Nord- 
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EIDaentl1  deutseher  Lloyd  in  recent  years;  its  recent  union  with  the  Hamburg- 
6th  Hav,    Amerika,  and  the  dividend  it  pays. 

'  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  OUT  own  ship- 

Preferential  owners,  but  that  is  very  largely  due  to  the  extraordinarily  skilful 
Trade.      management  of  a  magnificent  organisation. 

JDeakin.)         Mr.  DEAKm :  That  adds  to  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  For- 
tunately some  time  ago  the  late  Government  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  shipping  subsidies,  and  I  think  by  way  of  giving  con- 
fidence to  my  friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  I  ought  at  once  to  say  that 
four  out  of  the  six  members  of  the  Committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  were  strong  Tariff  Reformers.  They  heard  a  good  deal  of 
evidence:  they  examined  a  good  many  documents;  they  sat  long  and 
they  sat  late;  and  after  I  think  weeks,  if  not  months,  of  careful  sift- 
ing of  all  the  evidence,  they  came  to  a  conclusion  which  was  un- 
hesitatingly adverse  to  a  policy  of  general  government  subsidies  for 
British  shipping.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  I  will  make 
no  apology  for  referring  to  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  impor- 
tant Committee.   I  will  not  read  them  out  but  I  will  put  them  in: — 


RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON"  STEAMSHIP  SUBSIDIES. 

Your  Committee  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  they  have  collected 
"a  large  amount  of  valuable  information;  they  are  not  directed  by 
"  the  terms  of  the  reference  to  make  recommendations,  but  it  may  be 
"  convenient  to  summarize  their  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of 
''this  Report.    They  are: — 

"  1.  That  the  granting  of  shipping  subsidies  at  considerable 
pecuniary  cost  by  foreign  Governments  has  favoured  the  develop- 
ment of  competition  against  British  shipowners  and  trade  upon 
the  principal  routes  of  ocean  communication,  and  assisted  in  the 
transfer  from  British  to  continental  ports  of  some  branches  of 
foreign  and  colonial  trade;  but  that,  notwithstanding  the  foster- 
ing effect  of  subsidies  upon  foreign  competition,  British  steam 
shipping  and  trade  have  in  the  main  held  their  own,  and  under 
fair  conditions  British  shipowners  are  able  to  maintain  the  mari- 
time commerce  of  the  country. 

"  2.  That  subsidies  are  the  minor  factor,  and  commercial  skill 
and  industry  the  major  factors,  of  the  recent  development  of  the 
shipping  and  trade  of  certain  foreign  countries,  and  notably  of 
Germany,  where,  for  example,  the  granting  of  through  bills  of 
lading  via  the  State  railways  has  had  an  important  effect.  In  some 
other  countries  subsidies  have  led  to  no  satisfactory  results. 

"  3.  That  the  subsidies  given  by  foreign  Governments  to 
selected  lines  or  owners  tend  to  restrict  free  competition,  and  so 
to  facilitate  the  establishments  of  federations  and  shipping  rings, 
and  therefore  that  no  subsidy  should  be  "ranted  without  Govern- 
ment control  over  maximum  rates  of  freight  and  over  this  com- 
bination of  subsidised  with  unsubsidised  owners  to  restrict  com- 
petition. 

"4.  That  the  competition  of  British  shipowners  with  their 
commercial  rivals  upon  fair  conditions,  without  Government  in- 
terference by  way  of  subsidies,  or  by  way  of  control  of  freights  is 
more  healthy,  and  likely  to  be  more  beneficial  to  the  nation  and 
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Empire  than  a  State-subsidised,  and  State-controlled  system  under  Eleventh 
which  the  shipowner  would  have  to  depend  less  upon  his  individual  tjfjPjJ] 
energy  and  skill,  and  more  upon  the  favour  and  support  of  the  i907aT' 
Government.   

"  5.  That  a  general  system  of  subsidies  other  than  for  services  Pr  Xrade1"*1 
rendered  is  costly  and  inexpedient.  (jjr  j_,iov,i 

"fi.  Thai  rare  cases  occur  where  in  view  of  special  imperial  George.) 
considerations  subsidies  are  necessary  for  establishing  fast  direct 
British  communication  and  that  at  the  present  moment  such  a 
subsidy  should  be  favourably  considered  for  a  line  to  East  Africa 
where  there  is  no  direct  British  steamship  service,  and  where 
British  trade  is  handicapped  by  foreign  subsidised  steamship 
lines. 

"7.  That  in  all  cases  of  subsidies  it  is  desirable  as  far  as 
possible  to  observe  the  following  principles: — 

"(i.)  That  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  maintain  the 
pre-eminence  of  British  lines,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  secure 
unification  of  control  by  placing  the  final  negotiations  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  permanent  Committee. 

"(ii.)  That  a  condition  of  adequate  speed  should  form  part 
of  every  subsidy,  to  ensure  rapid  communication  within  the  Em- 
pire, or  to  secure  fast  carriers  of  food  supplies  in  time  of  war,  or 
to  meet  Admiralty  requirements. 

"(iii.)  That  no  British  subsidy  should  be  granted  except  on 
condition  that  the  whole  or  partial  sale  or  hire  of  any  ship  in 
receipt  of  the  subsidy  cannot  take  place  without  permission  of 
the  Government. 

"It  is  desirable  that  the  majority  of  the  boards  of  directors 
of  subsidised  companies  should  be  British  subjects. 

"(iv.)  That  on  subsidised  vessels  the  captain,  officers,  and  a 
proportion  of  the  crew  ought  to  be  British  subjects. 

"  8.  That  with  a  view  to  the  fair  competition  of  British  ship- 
owners with  their  foreign  rivals — 

'(i.)  Board  of  Trade  regulations  should  be  enforced  against 
foreign  ships  equally  with  British  ships. 

"(ii.)  Light  dues  should  be  abolished. 

"(iii.)  Means  should  be  taken  to  obtain  the  removal  of  foreign 
laws  and  regulations  which  exclude  the  British  shipowners  from 
the  trades  appropriated  by  various  foreign  Powers  to  their  own 
shipping  as  "coasting  trade,''  and  that  if  need  be,  regulations  for 
the  admission  of  foreign  vessels  to  the  British  and  Colonial  trade 
of  this  Empire  should  be  used  with  the  object  of  securing  reci- 
procal advantages  for  British  shipowners  abroad." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  Committee  reported  very  strongly 
against  general  subsidies,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  subsi- 
dies are  the  minor  factor,  and  commercial  skill  and  industry  the 
major  factors,  in  the  recent  development  of  the  shipping  and  trade 
of  certain  foreign  countries,  and  notably  of  Germany,  where,  for  ex- 
ample, the  granting  of  through  bills  of  lading  by  the  State  railways 
has  had  an  important  effect.  In  some  other  countries  subsidies  have 
led  to  no  satisfactory  results.  May  I  say  this,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment if  we  wanted  really  to  give  the  best  possible  Government  assist- 
ance to  our  trade  it  would  be  by  means  of  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
problem  of  our  railway  system,  because  the  railway  system  in  Ger- 
many is  so  worked  as  to  assist  the  exDort  trade  of  Germany.  Our 
58—26 
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Eleventh     system  is  worked  here  so  as  to  help  the  man  who  wants  to  import  from 
gjjjjj"       foreign  countries.     The  German  railway  is  a  honus  on  exports;  the 
1907. " '    British  railway  is  a  honus  to  the  foreign  exporter  to  this  country. 

Preferential       ~^r"  DEAKIX :  One  of  your  lines  of  railway  discriminates  in 
Trade.      favour  of  foreign  imports  as  against  Colonial  imports. 

*  George°)Vd       ^  ASQmTH:  is  that  in  reference  to? 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Danish  butter  and  dairy  produce  has  a  preference 
on  one,  if  not  more,  lines  of  railway  in  this  country.  I  have  that 
on  the  authority  of  people  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE :  There  are  very  bad  cases.  We  are  be- 
ing driven  to  consider  very  carefully  the  whole  policy  of  our  railway 
system. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  What  is  the  system  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  DEAKLX :  The  through  rate. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  An  inclusive  through  rate. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  German  through  rate  I  understand 
is  given,  provided  it  is  shipped  in  a  German  ship. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  is  a  through  rate.  For  instance, 
you  pay,  let  us  say,  56s.  a  ton  from  a  point  inland  in  Germany  to 
Durban.  Supposing  you  have  to  go  400  miles  further  inland  to  get 
those  goods,  instead  of  paying  what  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
railway  rate  for  the  transport  of  the  goods,  say,  from  Magdeburg  to 
Bremen,  you  only  pay  an  additional  Is.  or  2s.,  or  some  trifling  sum 
of  that  sort.  It  is  obvious  that  it  does  not  pay  the  railway  to  carry 
these  goods  at  a  half-penny  or  a  farthing  per  ton  per  mile.  There- 
fore, somebody  must  be  making  up  the  loss,  and  the  loss  falls  upon 
the  railway  system  as  a  whole.  The  shipowner  gets  his  51s.,  or 
whatever  the  charge  may  be.  The  loss  does  not  fall  upon  him ;  he 
does  not  contribute. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER :  That  is  the  question  of  long  haulage 
and  short  haulage.  You  may  have  goods  put  on  for  many  miles 
paying  no  more  than  for  short  haulage.  It  is  a  constant  source  of 
trouble,  not  so  much  in  Canada  as  in  the  F/nited  States. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Many  of  the  Trust  operations  in  America  have 
been  conducted  under  that  cover. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  one  of  their  operations;  but 
their  operations  are  legion.  It  is  the  cause  of  trouble  in  the  United 
States  mi'ch  more  than  in  Canada. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  is  a  much  more  glaring  thing  than 
that.  For  ins-lnnce,  you  would  hardly  charge  practically  the  same 
rate  for  carrying  goods  for  10  miles  as  for  carrying  them  500  miles, 
would  you  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  understand  that  under  the  present 
syst<  m  Ihey  m:ike  through  rate  from  the  point  inland  to  port  of  ox- 
portnli"  n  both  for  the  railway  and  shipping. 

Sir  .1L.SEP1T  WARD:  At  a  low  rate  if  going  by  their  own  ship- 
ping 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  To  the  ultimate,  point  of  destination. 

Sir  JOSKIMI  WARD:  For  instance,  from  Munich  to  Constanti- 
nople a  German  who  is  a  manufacturer  and  exporter  of  a  similar 
line  of  goods  to  n  manufacturer  in  England  can,  in  some  form  or 
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another,  get  a  rate  from  Munich  to  Constantinople  so  as  to  give  him  Eleventh 

the  chance  of  obtaining  the  trade  in  the  Levant  more  favourably  than  Rf>Pi?' 
another,  manufacturer  producing  an  article  in  England  of  the  same  1907. 

character  can  get  to  the  sea-board  and  on  to  a  steamer.   

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  know.  Here  is  a  case.  "  The  mileage  Trade, 
"rate  charged  under  this  tariff'' — this  special  through-rate-tariff — "hy  'Sir  Joseph 
"the  German  State  railway  for  the  carriage  of  goods  may  be  approxi-  ward.) 
"mately  estimated  in  the  following  manner.  Taking,  for  instance, 
"the  rate  per  ton  of  1,000  kilos  for  10  tons  of  the  highest  class  of 
"goods  (such  as  india-rubber  articles,  hats,  silks,  electro-plate,  shoes, 
"&c.)  from  Munich  to  Alexandria,  Bralia,  Constantinople,  Galatz, 
"  &c,  this  would  be  7s.  Taking  on  the  other  hand  the  rate  for  the 
"same  goods  to  the  same  destination  from  Bergedorf  about  10  miles 
"only  from  Hamburg,  the  same  is  only  56s.  Id.  It  would  result 
"therefrom  that  14s.  lid.  is  the  mileage  rate  for  the  railway  carriage 
"between  Munich  and  Bergedorf,  and  that  the  rate  per  ton  per  mile 
r  "(as  Munich  is  493  miles  from  Bergedorf)  is  thus  a  fraction  over 
"one-third  of  Id."  No  railway  in  the  world  can  carry  those  goods 
at  that  rate.  It  therefore  means  that  the  cost  falls  upon  the  State 
system  of  railways. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Do  you  mean  the  loss  is  borne  by  the 
State  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  By  the  railways.  The  whole  system  be- 
longs to  the  State  in  Germany,  and  the  State  makes  a  great  profit 
upon  the  system  as  a  whole.  It  pays  them  undoubtedly  well.  The 
German  traders  I  saw  here  a  short  time  ago  were  very  satisfied  with 
the  whole  system,  and  said  it  was  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist 
the  development  of  trade  and  industry  there. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  whole  thing  is  scientifically  worked 
now. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes.  I  have  put  in  the  conclusions  of 
this  Committee,  so  that  the  Members  of  the  Conference  can  peruse 
them  at  their  leisure.  I  would  not  think  for  my  part  of  even  con- 
sidering a  suggestion  of  this  character  if  it  were  intended  in  any  way 
as  a  proposal  for  buttressing  up  British  shipping  at  the  expense  of 
the  general  tax-payer.  I  think  it  is  better  to  say  so  at  once,  in  order 
to  clear  that  idea  out  of  the  way.  It  will  make  it  all  the  easier  for 
us  to  discuss  the  proposal  actually  outlined  from  other  points  of  view. 
I  gather  that  that  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward  also.  He  has 
not  put  it  on  the  ground  of  subsidising  ships. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  know  his  anxiety  is— and  that  anxiety 
we  share  with  him — to  bring  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country 
nearer  together  in  point  of  time,  and  to  bring  their  produce  to  the 
market,  if  possible,  at  rates  which  would  not  unduly  handicap  them 
in  competition  with  foreign  countries.  We  realise  that  the  Empire 
produces  almost  every  conceivable  commodity  required  by  her  inhabi- 
tants. One  of  the  advantages  of  an  Empire  so  widely  scattered  is 
that  it  possesses  every  character  of  climate  and  soil;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  disadvantages  of  such  geographical  distribution  is  to  be 
fqjjnd  in  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  commodities  to  its  consumers 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  as  required.  This  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  facilities  for  transport:  the  provision  of  the 
58— 26J 
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means  for  rapid  and  inexpensive  communication  between  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  Empire.  The  problem  that  has  been  suggested 
to  us  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  other  speakers 
is  to  reduce,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natural  disadvantage  of  distance 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  prompt  and  the  cheap  delivery  of  foods, 
perishable  articles,  and  raw  materials  is  a  very  big  factor  to  the  con- 
sumer and  manufacturer,  and  it  is  these  commodities  which  are  so 
largely  produced  in  the  Colonies  and  so  largely  required  in  this 
country.  The  development  and  acceleration  of  inter-Imperial  com- 
munication for  business  purposes  would  undoubtedly  be  a  movement 
in  which  all  parts  of  the  Empire  would  share  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
It  would  result,  not  only  in  increased  facilities  for  the  marketing  of 
goods  and  for  stimulating  the  development  of  trade,  but  in  giving 
important  opportunities  to  the  movement  of  individuals  from  one 
part  of  the  Empire  to  another.  By  bringing  the  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire  nearer  to  the  centre  it  would  make  the  Empire  more  com- 
pact. All  that  is  an  essential  element  in  trade.  This  is  the  pro- 
posal which  is  put  before  us,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  our  best,  and. 
I  would  say.  of  our  most  immediate  consideration.  We  have  had 
no  schemes  placed  before  us  up  to  the  present,  and  in  a  decision  of 
such  vital  consequence,  direct  and  indirect,  not  merely  to  the  trade, 
but  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the  Empire,  the  method  of  working  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  scheme.  I  could  conceive  plans  which 
with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  would  lead  to  dissension,  diffi- 
culty, perhaps  disaster;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
British  statesmanship  to  devise  some  plan  which  will  achieve  an  end 
in  itself  so  desirable.  In  my  mind,  it  would  have  at  least  this  one 
advantage  over  preferential  tariffs :  I  believe — and  in  this  I  share  the 
conviction  of  millions  of  my  fellow-countrymen — that  a  preferential 
tariff,  necessarily  involving  as  it  does  a  duty  on  corn  and  raw  ma- 
terials, would  increase  the  price  of  products  which  it  is  necessary  that 
our  people  should  get  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  In  that  I  gather 
from  Mr.  Deakin.  he  does  not  quite  agree  with  me;  and  Dr.  Jameson 
certainly  took  exception  to  that  statement  when  I  made  it  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  improvement  of  our  transport  facilities  would 
have  the  effect  of  cheapening  the  price  of  the  Colonial  commodities 
which  we  are  so  anxious  to  get  into  our  markets  to  feed  our  manu- 
facturers and  our  men.  Now,  you  may  ask  whether  I  have  anything 
definite  to  propose.  The  proposal  was  first  made  to  us  by  Sir  Joseph 
Wi  rd  on  Tuesday  last.  He,  I  gather,  is  not  prepared  to  submit  any 
definite,  settled,  and  thought-out  scheme.  He  contented  himself  in 
his  speech  with  pivinjr  a  general  indication  of  the  lines  upon  which 
a  discussion  of  this  topic  might  usefully  proceed.  Would  it  not  be 
well  thnt  schemes  should  be  elaborated  in  detail  after  thinking  out  all 
the  ramifications  of  the  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted?  I 
have  during  the  Inst  few  days  seen  n  good  many  men  who  are  experts 
on  such  questions,  and  talked  to  them  upon  this  subject,  and  whilst 
they  have  convinced  me  that  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  enor- 
mous, I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  project  is  a  hopeless  one.  Once 
these  schemes  have  been  prepared  nnd  presented  with  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  respective  Governments  behind  them,  we  might 
then  each  examine  them  nnd  confer  further  on  the  question. 

There  is  one  olher  mntter  to  which  T  feel  I  ought  to  refer.  It 
has  been  imputed  to  the  Government  of  which  T  am  a  member  thnt 
it  hns  eoldshouldorod  the  Colonies. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  Arc  you  referring  to  a  remark  made  bv  me;  Eleventh 

Dav 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  it  was  made  l>y  you.  6th  May, 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  have  already  pointed  out  several  times  that  the 
very  necessary  habit  of  newspaper  compression  was  responsible  for  Preferential 
that  expression  being  misinterpreted.  I  was  speaking  to  an  audience  Trade, 
of  ladies-  the  Victoria  League — where  I  met  a  deputation  from  the  ^eorge'f'1 
British  Woman's  Emigration  League.  Both  in  speaking  to  me  com- 
plained as  others  did  of  not  receiving  the  encouragement  which  they 
thought  thej'  were  entitled  to  from  the  Government  of  this  country. 
Their  complaints  related  to  matters  extending  over  a  certain  number 
of  years,  and  therefore  refers  not  to  any  particular  government  but 
to  your  governments  in  general.  Complaints  of  what  we  in  the  Colo- 
nies with  our  habits  of  State  action  certainly  consider  an  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  in  your  governments  and  departments  generally  are 
constantly  made.  I  was  speaking  on  that  platform  in  that  relation, 
urging  them  not  to  cease  their  admirable  work  of  sending  out  women 
of  character,  reputation  and  assisting  them  to  become  established 
in  the  Colonies,  nor  to  cease  to  use  your  educational  systems  to  fami- 
liarise them  with  our  advantages.  I  urged  them  not  to  be  discouraged 
by  any  cold-shouldering  on  the  part  of  governments  or  their  depart- 
ments. Some  of  my  colleagues  here  were  present.  I  was  urging 
them  not  to  relax  their  efforts  nor  to  permit  themselves  to  be  crushed, 
but  to  appeal  from  the  departmental  neglect  and  to  rely  upon  public 
support  to  enable  them  to  do  what  we  in  the  Colonies  think  our  Gov- 
ernments ought  to  assist  them  in  doing  there.  It  was  in  that  par- 
ticular relation  the  word  "cold-shoulder"  was  used.  I  had  not  at  the 
moment  anything  in  my  mind  that  has  transpired  at  this  Confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  sure  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  ASQUITH:  And  I,  too. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  If  I  had  anything  to  say  on  that  topic  that  would 
not  have  been  the  meeting  or  the  place  at  which  I  should  have  said  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  what  I  thought.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  say  it  here  face  to  face.  I  am  not  quarrelling  so  much 
with  what  you  said  as  with  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  cer- 
tain journals.  I  am  not  sorry  I  have  referred  to  it,  because  it  has 
given  Mr.  Deakin  the  opportunity  of  clearing  up  that  matter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  corrected  it  in  several  places  already. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR3E:  All  I  say  is,  that  we  have  given  to  the 
Colonies  the  answer  which  they  would  have  given  us  if  we  had  en- 
deavoured to  induce  them  for  Imperial  or  other  reasons  to  change 
their  fiscal  system,  a  system  established,  according  to  Mr.  Deakin, 
purely  in  the  interests  of  Australia.  That  is  the  fiscal  system  you 
consider  best  in  the  interest  of  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Our  fiscal  system  in  the  interest  of  Australia  and 
our  preference  system  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  "We  could  have  given  them  no  other  re- 
ply to  any  proposal  which  involved  the  taxing  of  the  food  of  the 
people :  and  the  Colonial  representatives  knew  that  before  they  started 
for  this  Conference.  I  would  ask  them  to  consider  what  are  the 
conditions  of  a  thickly-populated  country  like  ours,  dependent  for  its 
supplies  on  other  lands.      If  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  the 
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Eleventh    same  population  per  square  mile  as  Great  Britain  has,  then  the  Aus- 
GtlPsfav     tralian  census  would  reveal  the  presence  of  more  Than  a  thousand 
1907.  * '    million  of  men  and  women  and  children  crowded  on  Australian  soil, 
Pref  rential  ' 'ePenc'en*;  inevitably  as  we  are  for  the  very  necessaries  of  life  upon 
Trade.  '    what  is  brought  to  their  harbours  of  the  surplus  of  other  lands.  Let 
(Mr.  Lloyd  Australia  pray  God,  when  that  time  comes,  that  she  may  have  no 
George.)     slums  on  her  soul. 

Mr.  DEAXIN :  We  will  not.  if  legislation  can  prevent  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  I  know.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  told  me  about  the  social  position  of  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  He  assured  me  that  for  years  no  beggar 
had  accosted  him  in  that  fortunate  land.  We,  in  these  old  countries, 
are  not  so  happily  circumstanced.  Neither  Free  Trade  nor  Protec- 
tionist countries  can  claim  that  they  are  immune  from  dire  poverty 
and  distress  amongst  large  masses  of  their  population.  We  have 
in  every  old  country  of  the  world  multitudes  of  poor  people  who,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  are  never  out  of  sight  or  hearing  distance 
of  the  wolves  of  hunger.  Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  saddle 
our  fiscal  system  with  responsibility  for  the  distress  of  our  times; 
there  might  have  been  something  to  say  for  that  had  Protectionist 
countries  been  free  from  the  same  condition,  and  also  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  Britain  is,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  richest 
country  under  the  sun  per  head  of  her  population.  Free  Trade  has 
been  a  great  success  as  a  wealth-creating  machine,  and  all  this 
wretchedness  is  not  so  much  the  sorrow  as  the  shame  of  Great  Britain. 
Had  our  Colonial  friends  proposed  resolutions  calling  upon  us  to  use 
the  gigantic  resources  of  this  country  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  a  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  then  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  assented  to  their 
resolution,  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  give  it  effect.  But  an  altera- 
tion in  our  fiscal  system  is  not  going  to  achieve  this  end;  the  causes 
are  deeper,  as  they  are  older,  than  any  existing  fiscal  system.  The 
most  rabid  Free  Trader  would  not  have  contended  that  the  abolition 
of  the  tariffs  of  the  Continent  would  put  an  end  to  all  the  poverty 
that  exists  in  Continental  countries,  and  we  feel  perfectly  certain 
that  a  change  from  Free  Trade  to  Protection  would  simply  aggravate 
the  distress  we  wish  altogether  to  avert.  You  seem  in  the  New 
World  to  be  profiting  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  Old.  and  dealing 
thoroughly  and  effectively  with  the  social  and  economic  evils  that 
afflict  your  people  ere  those  evils  harden  into  malignity ;  but  when 
we  seek  to  heal  those  sores  in  these  tradition-bound  countries,  we 
do  so  timidly  and  f«arfully,  as  men  would  attempt  interfering  with 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  It  will  be  a  long  time  ere  we  can 
summon  the  courage  to  apply  remedies  which  you  have  already 
boldly  used  for  less  aggravated  evils.  In  the  meantime  there  will 
be  much  suffering  and  privation  in  this  land  of  abundant  plenty.  We 
beseech  you.  then,  not  to  lend  countenance  to  any  schemes  which,  how- 
ever  much  they  might  profit  you,  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
by  one  grain  of  sand  the  weight  of  unendurable  poverty  now  borne 
by  many  sons  and  daughters  of  this  affluent  country. 

T  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Conference  for  having  listened 
to  me  so  patiently. 


Adjourned  to  to-morrow  nt  half-past  10  o'clock. 
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TWELFTH  DAT.  Twelfth 

Day. 

Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  'thi90-a'v' 
Tuesday,  7th  May,  1907.   '— 

Present  : 

The  Eight  Honourable  The  EAEL  OF  ELGIN,  KG.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Eight  Honourable  Sir  Egbert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Newfoundland. 

The  Honourable  F.  E.  Moor.  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 

General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  Eight  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just.  C.B.,  C.M.G.,  )  T  .  „ 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,   )Jotnt  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  E:>binson. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  Presents: 

The  Eight  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

The  Eight  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
•  Mr.  W.  Eunciman,  M.P.,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn   Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 
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Mr.  A.  Wilsox  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial, 
Statistical,  and  Labour  Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Algertox  Law,  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Holderxess,  C.S.I.,  of  the  India  Office. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

Preferential  CHAIRMAN :  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  the  members  of  the  Con- 
*'  ference  would  wish  to  proceed  at  this  particular  point  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, but  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  must,  if  possible, 
close  the  discussion  on  which  we  have  been  engaged  the  last  few 
days  during  this  sitting.  I  only  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  myself, 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Conference  by  any  intervention  in 
this  debate,  because  the  case  for  the  Government  has  been  put  by 
the  heads  of  those  departments  of  His  Majesty's  Government  who 
are  specially  responsible,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  entirely 
in  accord  with  the  principles  and  sentiments  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed; but  my  friend,  and  the  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Churchill,  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  Conference  on  one  particular  side  of  this  question  of 
which  he  is  specially  in  charge,  and  I  ask  the  Conference  to  hear  him 
now. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  shall  all  be  delighted. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  the 
economic  aspect,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  trade  and  finance,  of 
the  question  of  Imperial  Preference  has  already  been  dealt  with  very 
fully  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  I  desire  in  the  very  few  observations  with  which 
I  shall  venture  to  trespass  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Conference  to 
refer  very  little  to  the  economic  aspect,  but  rather  to  examine  one 
or  two  points  about  this  question  of  a  political,  of  a  Parliamentary, 
and  almost  of  a  diplomatic  character.  I  want  to  consider  for  a 
moment  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  system  of  preferences  upon 
the  course  of  Parliamentary  business.  The  course  of  Colonial  af- 
fairs in  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  always  very  smooth  or  very 
simple  to  discover,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  having  for  one-arid-a- 
half  years  been  responsible  for  the  statements  on  behalf  of  this  De- 
partment which  are  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  I  think  enor- 
mous difficulties  would  be  added  to  the  discharge  of  Colonial  business 
in  the  House  of  Commons  if  we  were  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  sys- 
tem of  reciprocal  preferences.  I  think  everyone  will  agree,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  or  to  whatever  party  he  be- 
longs, that  Colonial  affairs  suffer  very  much  when  brought  into  the 
arena  of  British  party  politics.  Sometimes  it  is  one  party  and  some- 
times it  is  another  which  is  concerned  to  interfere  in  the  course  of 
purely  Colonial  affairs,  and  I  think  such  interferences  are  nearly 
always  fraught  with  vexation  and  inconvenience  to  the  Dominions  af- 
fected. Now,  the  system  of  Imperial  preference  inevitably  brings 
Colonial  affairs  into  the  Parliamentary  and  the  party  arena;  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  it  brings  them  into  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  Par- 
liamentary and  political  work,  that  part  which  is  concerned  witli 
raising  the  taxation  for  each  year.  It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about 
preference  in  the  abstract  and  in  general  terms,  and  very  many 
pleasant  things  can  be  said  about  mutual  profits  and  the  good  feeling 


TV-elf  th 

Day. 
7th  Mav, 

1907. 
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which  accrues  from  commercial  intercourse.  But  in  regard  to  pre- 
ference, as  in  regard  to  all  other  tariff  questions,  the  discussion  can- 
not possibly  be  practical  unless  the  propositions  are  examined  in  pre- 
cise detail — in  exact  and  substantial  detail.  Many  people  will  avow 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  preference  who  would  recoil 
when  the  schedule  of  taxes  was  presented  to  their  inspection.  I, 
therefore,  leave  generalities  about  preference  on  one  side.  I  leave 
also  prouosals  which  have  been  discussed  that  we  should  give  a  prefer- 
ence on  existing  duties.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  preference 
given  upon  existing  duties  could  possibly  be  complete  or  satisfactory. 
It  could  at  the  very  best  only  be  a  beginning,  and  Dr.  Jameson  and 
Dr.  Smartt  when  they  urged  us  with  so  much  force  to  make  a  be- 
ginning by  giving  a  preference  on  South  African  tobacco  have  clearly 
recognized  and  frankly  stated  that  preference  would  in  itself  be 
of  small  value,  but  that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  them  as  conceding 
the  larger  principle.  Therefore.  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  that 
before  us  at  this  Conference  is  not  any  question  of  making  a  small 
or  tentative  beginning  on  this  or  that  particular  duty,  but  we  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  upon  the  general  principle  of  the  application 
of  a  reciprocal  preference  to  the  trade  relations  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. If  that  be  so,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  Dominions  who  ask  us  to  embark  on 
such  a  system  ought  to  state  bluntly  and  abruptly  the  duties  which 
would  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  such  a  proposal.  I  thought  what 
Mr.  Deakin  said  on  this  point  was  extremely  correct.  He  said  that 
if  the  principle  of  preference  were  agreed  upon  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies,  it  would  be  left  to  each  partner  to  that 
general  resolution  to  select  the  duties  by  which  they  would  give  effect 
to  the  principle  of  preference.  That  is  a  very  correct  attitude,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Deakin  was  very  glad  to  be  able  to  assume 
it.  I  know,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  myself,  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  have  been  able  sometimes  to  parry  an  awkward  question  with, 
a  highly  correct  answer.  The  question  whether  raw  material  is  to 
be  taxed  is  absolutely  vital  to  any  consideration  of  Imperial  prefer- 
ence. Although  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  answer,  when  the  direct 
question  is  raised,  to  say  that  the  Colonies  would  leave  that  to  the 
Mother  Country,  those  who  urge  iipon  us  a  system  of  reciprocal  pre- 
ference are  bound  to  face  the  conclusions  of  their  own  policy,  and 
are  bound  to  recognise  that  that  request,  if  it  is  to  be  given  effect  to 
in  any  symmetrical,  logical,  complete,  or  satisfactory,  or  even  fair 
and  just  manner,  must  involve  new  taxes  to  us  on  seven  or  eight 
staple  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country.  I  lay  it  down,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  no  fair  system  of  preference  can  be  established 
in  this  country  which  does  not  include  taxes  on  bread,  on  meat,  and 
on  that  group  of  food  stuffs  classified  under  the  head  of  dairy  pro- 
duce, and  which  does  not  also  include  taxes  on  wool  and  leather  and 
on  other  necessaries  of  industry.  No  uniform  or  fair  system  which 
did  not  include  that  could  possibly  be  established.  If  that  be  so, 
seven  or  eight  new  taxes  would  have  to  be  imposed  to  give  effect  to 
this  principle  you  have  brought  before  us.  Those  taxes  would  have 
to  figure  every  year  in  our  annual  Budget.  They  would  have  to 
figure  in  the  Budget  resolution  of  every  successive  year  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  There  would  be  two  opinions  about  each  of  these 
taxes;  there  will  be  those  who  like  them  and  favour  the  principle,  and 
who  will  applaud  the  policy,  and  there  will  be  those  who  dislike  them. 
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Twelfth     There  will  be  the  powerful  interests  which  will  be  favoured  and  the 
7th  yiay,     interests  which  will  be  hurt  by  their  application.     So  you  will  have, 
1907.       as  each  of  those  taxes  comes  up  for  the  year,  a  steady  volume  of 
Preferential  l:>ar''amentarJ'  criticism  directed  at  the  taxes.     Now  that  criticism 
Trade.      will,  I  imagine,  flow  through  every  channel  by  which  those  taxes  may 
(Mr.       be  assailed.      It  will  seek  to  examine  the  value,  necessarily  in  a 
Churchill.)  canvassing  spirit,  of  the  Colonial  Preferences  as  a  return  for  which 
these  taxes  are  imposed.     It  will  seek  to  dwell  upon  the  hardship 
to  the  consumers  in  this  country  of  the  taxes  themselves.      It  will 
stray  further.  I  think,  and  it  will  examine  the  contributions  which 
the  self-governing  Dominions  make  to  the  general  cost  of  Imperial 
defence:  and  will  contrast  those  contributions  with  a  severe  and  an 
almost  harsh  exactitude  with  the  great  charges  borne  by  the  Mother 
Country. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  have  enjoyed  that  already  for  some  time. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  perfectly  true  that  there 
has  been  a  debate  upon  that  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
the  manner  in  which  that  question  when  raised  was  received  by  the 
whole  House,  ought.  I  think,  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  Dominions.  We  then  refused  to 
embark  upon  a  policy  of  casting-up  balances  as  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country,  and,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice, I  said  that  the  British  Empire  existed  on  the  principles  of  a 
family  and  not  on  those  of  a  syndicate.  But  the  introduction  of 
those  seven  or  eight  taxes  into  the  Budget  of  every  year  will  force 
a  casting-up  of  balances  every  year  from  a  severe  financial  point  of 
view.  Now,  I  think  it  has  been  said,  and  will  be  generally  admitted, 
that  there  is  no  such  a  thing  in  this  country  as  an  anti-Colonial 
party.  It  does  not  exist.  Even  parties  not  reconciled  to  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  who  take  no  part  in  our  public  ceremonial,  are 
glad  to  take  opportunities  of  showing  the  representatives  of  the  self- 
governing  Dominions  that  they  welcome  them  here,  and  desire  to  re- 
ceive them  with  warmth  and  with  cordiality.  But  I  cannot  conceive 
any  process  better  calculated  to  create  an  anti-Colonial  party,  to 
manufacture  an  anti-Colonial  than  this  process  of  subjecting  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  House  of  Commons  year  by  year,  through  the  agency 
of  taxation,  the  profit  and  loss,  so  to  speak,  in  its  narrow  financial 
aspect,  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Dominions  and  de- 
pendencies. 

Then,  I  think,  that  this  system  of  reciprocal  preference,  at  its 
very  outset,  must  involve  conflict  with  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, which  is  at  the  root  of  all  our  Colonial  and  Imperial  policy. 
The  whole  procedure  of  our  Parliament  arises  primarily  from  the 
consideration  of  finance,  and  finance  is  the  peg  on  which  nearly  all 
our  discussions  are  hung,  and  from  which  many  of  them  arise.  That 
is  the  historic  origin  of  a  great  portion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
procedure,  and  there  is  no  more  deeply-rooted  maxim  than  the  maxim 
of  "  grievances  before  supply."  Now,  let  me  suppose  a  system  of 
preference  in  operation.  When  the  taxes  come  up  to  be  voted  each 
year,  members  would  use  those  occasions  for  debating  Colonial  ques- 
tions. I  can  imagine  that  they  would  say :  We  refuse  to  vote  the 
preference  tax  to  this  or  that  self-governing  Dominion  unless  our 
views,  say,  on  native  policy  or  some  other  question  of  internal  im- 
portance to  the  Dominion  affected  have  been  met  and  have  been 
accepted  beforehand.    At  present  it  is  open  to  the  Colony  affected 
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to  say:  These  matters  are  matters  which  concern  us;  they  are  within  Twelfth 
the  scope  of  responsible  self-governing  functions,  and  you  are  not  irvPiJ' 
called  upon  to  interfere.    It  is  open  for  the  Dominion  concerned  to        jgQ-' "  ' 

say  that.   It  is  also  open  for  the  representative  of  the  Colonial  Office   

in  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  that,  too,  on  their  behalf.     But  it  Pl  Trade'"*1 
will  no  longer  be  open,  I  think,  for  any  such  defence  to  be  offered  (Mr 
when  sums  of  money,  or  what  would  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  Churchill.) 
sums  of  money,  have  actually  to  be  voted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
through  the  agency  of  these  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  according  pre- 
ference to  the  different  Dominions  of  the  Crown,  and,  I  think,  mem- 
bers will  say,  "If  you  complain  of  our  interference,  why  do  you  force 
"  us  to  interfere  ?    You  have  forced  us  to  consider  now  whether  we 
"will  or  will  not  grant  a  preference  to  this  or  that  particular  Domi- 
"nion  for  this  year.    We  say  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  so  unless  or 
"  until  our  views  upon  this  or  that  particular  question  have  been  met 
"  and  agreed  to."    I  confess  I  see  a  fertile,  frequent,  and  almost  in- 
exhaustible source  of  friction  and  vexation  arising  from  such  causes 
alone. 

Then  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  a  more  serious  infringe- 
ment, as  it  seems  to  me,  upon  the  principle  of  self-government.  The 
preferences  which  have  hitherto  been  accorded  to  the  Mother  Country 
by  the  self-governing  States  of  the  British  Empire  are  free  prefer- 
ences. They  are  preferences  which  have  been  conceded  by  those 
States,  in  their  own  interests  and  also  in  our  interests  ton.  They 
are  freely  given,  and.  if  they  gall  them,  can  as  freely  be  withdrawn ; 
but  the  moment  reciprocity  is  established  and  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  to  which  both  sides  are  parties,  the  moment  the 
preference  become  reciprocal,  and  there  is  a  British  preference 
against  the  Australian  or  Canadian  preferences,  they  become  not  free 
preferences,  but  what  I  venture  to  call  locked  preferences,  and  they 
cannot  be  removed  except  by  agreement,  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
swiftly  or  easily  attained. 

Now,  Lord  Elgin.  I  must  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  eco- 
nomic aspect.  What  does  preference  mean?  It  can  only  mean  one 
thing.  It  can  only  mean  better  prices.  It  can  only  mean  better 
prices  for  Colonial  goods. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Oh,  no.    It  will  make  a  much  larger  volume  of 
trade,  which  is  often  better  than  better  prices. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  assert,  without  reserve,  that 
preference  can  only  operate  through  the  agency  of  price.  All  that 
we  are  told  about  improving  and  developing  the  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  South  Africa,  and  calling  great  new  areas  for  wheat  cultivation 
into  existence  in  Australia,  depends  upon  the  stimulation  of  the 
production  of  those  commodities,  through  securing  to  the  producers 
larger  opportunities  for  profit.  I  say  that  unless  preference  means 
better  prices  it  will  be  ineffective  in  achieving  the  objects  in  favour 
of  which  it  is  urged. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Surely  if  I  sell  100  lbs.  of  tobacco  at  id.  per  lb. 
profit  I  do  much  better  than  selling  5  lbs.  at  id.  per  lb.  profit.  Surely 
that  is  very  patent. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  But  the  operation  of  preference 
consists  in  putting  a  penal  tax  upon  foreign  goods,  and  the  object  of 
putting  that  penal  tax  on  foreign  goods  is  to  enable  the  Colonial 
supply  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  foreign  goods  plus  the  tax,  and  by 
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Twelfth     so  conferring  upon  the  Colonial  producer  a  greater  advantage,  to 
7tl?Mav     stimulate  Mm  more  abundantly  to  cater  for  the  supply  of  that  par- 
1907.  '    ticular  market.     I  say,  therefore,  without  hesitation,  that  the  only 

 .     manner  in  which  a  trade  preference  can  operate  is  through  the  agency 

rTrade.tla  of  Price-     I  am  hound  to  say  that  if  preference  does  not  mean  better 
(Mr.       prices  it  seems  to  me  a  great  fraud  on  those  who  are  asked  to  make 
Churchill.)  sacrifices  to  obtain  it.     It  means  higher  prices — that  is  to  say,  higher 
prices  than  the  goods  are  worth  if  sold  freely  in  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  If  you  use  the  words  ''more  profit-'  instead  of 
"better  prices,''  then  that  will  explain  the  thing. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Wholesale  production  is  always  cheaper  than  re- 
tail. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  our  farmers  if  they  could 
simply  increase  their  acreage  at  existing  prices.  On  the  whole  trans- 
action, without  the  alteration  of  a  farthing  in  prices,  they  then 
would  be  much  better  off,  because  they  would  cultivate  a  larger  crop 
more  cheaply,  transmit  it  more  cheaply,  and  get  the  shipping  accom- 
modation more  cheaply  in  bulk.  They  would  get  all  the  advantage- 
of  wholesale  production  instead  of  retail  production. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  If  there  is  no  enhancement  of 
price  to  be  expected  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  producer,  why  does 
not  he  now  embark  on  all  these  developments  which  are  promised? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Because  with  present  supply  to  your  open  market 
that  might  mean  reducing  the  price  below  the  profitable  limit.  We 
are  satisfied  with  the  prices  of  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  if  we 
had  produced  much  more  we  might  have  brought  it  below  that  satis- 
factory limit,  unless  we  had  a  preference.  It  really  amounts  to 
what  I  tried  to  put  as  the  wholesale  and  retail  argument  without  al- 
teration of  price. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  There  is  an  advantage  in  whole- 
sale production.    I  am  not  disputing  that. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  A  more  important  point  is  this,  it  stimulates 
the  population  of  your  large  Colonies  where  you  have  such  an  enor- 
mous undeveloped  area  of  country. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  That  is  quite  true.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  the  fact  that  you  make  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  more  profitable,  induces  more  people  to  engage  in  that  branch 
of  trade.  That  i-  what  I  call  stimulating  Colonial  production 
through  the  agency  of  price.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  a 
very  small  tax  on  staple  articles  would  affect  prices  in  a  very  small 
manner.  Reference  has  been  made  to  the  imposition  of  a  shilling 
duty  on  corn,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Moor  who  said,  yesterday,  that 
when  the  Is.  duty  was  imposed  prices  fell,  and  when  it  was  taken  off 
prices  rose.  That  may  be  quite  true.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true, 
but  it  may  be.  The  imposition  of  such  a  small  duty  as  Is.  on  a  com- 
modity produced  in  such  vast  abundance  as  wheat,  might  quite  easily 
be  swamped  or  concealed  by  the  operation  of  other  more  powerful 
factors.  A  week  of  unusual  sunshine,  or  a  night  of  late  frost,  or  a 
ring  in  the  freights,  or  violent  speculation,  might  easily  swamp  and 
cover  the  operation  of  such  a  small  duty;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of 
those  whose  economic  views  I  share — I  cannot  put  it  higher  than 
that — that  whatever  circumstances  may  apparently  conceal  the  effect 
of  the  duty  on  prices,  the  effect  is  there  all  the  same,  anil  that  any 
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duty  that  is  imposed  upon  a  commodity  becomes  a  factor  in  the  price  Twelfth 

of  that  commodity.    I  should  have  thought  that  was  an  almost  incon-  7t h  Sa 

testable  proposition.  1907."' 


Mr.  DEAKIX:  Most  of  your  propositions  seem  incontestable  to  Preferential 
you,  but  our  experience  refutes  many  of  them.  Trade. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Deakin,  I  Churchill.) 
enjoy  the  same  advantage  of  conviction  as  you  enjoy  yourself. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  do  not  say  our  opinions  are  incontestable. 
We  say  they  are  open  to  argument  and  illustration  by  experience. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Here  you  have  the  two  different 
sides  of  the  bargain,  the  sellers  and  the  buyers,  the  sellers  trying  to 
get  all  they  can,  and  the  buyers  trying  to  give  as  little  as  they  can. 
An  elaborate  process  of  what  is  called  the  higgling  of  the  market  goes 
on  all  over  the  world  between  exchanges  linked  up  by  telegraph,  whose 
prices  vary  to  ftth  and  32nd.  We  are  invited  to  believe  that  with 
all  that  subtle  process  of  calculation  made  from  almost  minute  to 
minute  throughout  the  year,  the  imposition  of  a  duty  or  demand  for 
1.000,000/.  or  2,000,000/.  for  this  or  that  Government,  placed  suddenly 
upon  the  commodity  in  question  as  a  tax,  makes  no  difference  what- 
ever to  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  that  it  is  borne  either  by  the  buyer 
or  by  the  seller,  or  provided  in  some  magical  manner.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  seller  endeavours  to  transmit  the  burden  to  the  purchaser, 
and  the  purchaser  places  it  upon  the  consumer  as  opportunity  may 
occur  in  relation  to  the  general  market  situation  all  over  the  world. 
That  is  by  way  of  digression  only  to  show  that  we  believe  that  a  tax 
011  a  commodity  is  a  factor  in  its  price,  which  I  thought  was  a  toler- 
ably simple  proposition.  What  a  dangerous  thing  it  will  be,  yeav 
after  year,  to  associate  the  idea  of  Empire,  the  idea  of  our  brethren 
beyond  the  seas,  the  idea  of  these  great  young  self-governing  Domin- 
ions in  which  our  people  at  present  take  so  much  pride,  with  an  en- 
hancement however  small  in  the  price  of  the  necessary  commodities 
of  the  life  and  the  industry  of  Britain !  It  seems  to  me  that,  quite 
apart  from  the  Parliamentary  difficulty  to  which  I  have  referred, 
which  I  think  would  tend  to  organise  and  create  anti-Colonial  senti- 
ment, you  would,  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  the  necessities  of 
life  and  of  industry,  breed  steadily  year  by  year,  and  accumulate  at 
the  end  of  a  decade  a  deep  feeling  of  sullen  hatred  of  the  Colonies, 
and  of  Colonial  affairs  among  those  poorer  people  in  this  country  to 
whom  Mr.  Lloyd-George  referred  so  eloquently  yesterday,  and  whose 
case  when  stated  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  everyone  round  this 
table.    That,  I  think,  would  be  a  great  disaster. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  occurs  to  me,  and  which  I  would 
submit  respectfully  to  the  Conference  in  this  connection.  Great 
fluctuat  ions  occur  in  the  price  of  all  commodities  which  are  subject 
to  climatic  influences.  We  have  seen  enormous  fluctuations  in  meat 
and  cereals  and  in  food  stuffs  generally  from  time  to  time  in  the 
world's  markets.  Although  we  buy  in  the  markets  of  the  whole 
world,  we  observe  how  much  the  price  of  one  year  varies  from  that 
of  another  year.  These  fluctuations  are  due  to  causes  beyond  our 
control.  We  cannot  control  the  causes  which  make  the  earth  refuse 
her  fruits  at  a  certain  season,  nor  can  we,  unfortunately,  at  present, 
control  the  speculation  which  always  arises  when  an  unusual  strin- 
gency is  discovered.  Compared  to  these  forces,  the  taxes  which  you 
suggest  should  be  imposed  upon  food  and  raw  materials  might,  I  ad- 
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Twelfth     mit,  be  small;  but  they  would  be  the  only  factor  in  price  which  would 
Tth^Hay     ^e  aos°luteV  in  our  control.     If,  from  circumstances  which  we  may 
1907.  '    easily  imagine  any  of  the  great  staple  articles  which  were  the  sub- 

  ject  of  preference  should  be  driven  up  in  price  to  an  unusual  height, 

'  Trade. '  &ere  wou^  be  a  demand — and  I  think  an  irresistible  demand — in  this 
(Mr  country  that  the  tax  should  be  removed.  The  tax  would  bear  all  the 
Churchill.)  unpopularity.  People  would  say:  "That,  at  any  rate,  we  can  f-'- 
off.  and  relieve  the  burden  which  is  pressing  so  heavily  upon  us.'' 
But  now  see  the  difficulty  in  which  we  should  then  be  involved.  At 
present  all  our  taxes  are  under  our  own  control.  An  unpopular  tax 
can  be  removed;  if  the  Government  will  not  remove  it  they  can  be 
turned  out  and  another  Government  can  be  got  from  the  people  by 
election  to  remove  the  tax.  It  can  be  done  at  once.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  can  come  down  to  the  House  and  the  tax  can  be 
repealed  if  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  it.  But  these  food  taxes 
by  which  you  seek  to  bind  the  Empire  together — these  curious  links  of 
Empire  which  you  are  asking  us  to  forge  laboriously  now.  would  be 
irremovable,  and  upon  them  would  descend  the  whole  weight  and 
burden  of  popular  anger  in  time  of  suffering.  They  would  be  irre- 
movable because  fixed  by  treaty  with  self-governing  Dominions  scat- 
tered about  all  over  the  world,  and  in  return  for  those  duties  we 
should  have  received  concessions  in  Colonial  tariffs  on  the  basis  of 
which  their  industries  would  have  grown  up  tier  upon  tier  through 
a  long  period  of  time.  Although,  no  doubt,  another  Conference 
hastily  assembled  might  be  able  to  break  the  shackle  which  would 
fasten  us,  to  break  that  fiscal  bond  which  would  join  us  together  and 
release  us  from  the  obligation,  that  might  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Many  Parliaments  and  Governments  would  have  to  be  consulted,  and 
all  the  difficulties  of  distance  would  intervene  to  prevent  a  speedy 
relief  from  that  deadlock.  If  the  day  comes  when  you  have  a  stern 
demand,  and  an  overwhelming  demand  of  a  Parliament  in  this  coun- 
try, backed  by  the  democracy  of  this  country  suffering  acutely  from 
high  food  prices,  that  the  taxes  should  be  removed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  Minister  in  charge  has  to  get  up  and  say  that  he  will  bring 
the  matter  before  the  next  Colonial  Conference  two  years  hence,  or 
that  he  will  address  the  representatives  of  the  Australian  or  Cana- 
dian Governments  through  the  agency  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  that 
in  the  meanwhile  nothing  can  be  done — when  you  have  produced  that 
situation,  then,  indeed,  you  will  have  exposed  the  fabric  of  the  British 
Empire  to  a  wrench  and  a  shock  which  it  has  never  before  received, 
and  which  anyone  who  cares  about  it  cannot  fail  to  hope  that  it  may 
never  sustain. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Would  not  it  be  possible  to  mitigate  this  "awful 
shock"  by  making  some  original  reservation  to  provide  for  these  awful 
possibilities — these  emergencies  ? 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  We  have  it  already. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  There  are  often  reservations  for  emergencies  in 
treaty  obligations. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of 

l'  lwill  on  either  side.      When  you  begin  to  deflect  the  course  of 

trade  you  deflect  it  in  all  directions  and  for  all  time  in  both  countries 
which  are  parties  to  the  bargain.  Your  industries  in  your  respective 
colonies  would  have  exposed  themselves  to  a  more  severe  competition 
from  British  goods  in  their  markets,  and  would  have  adjusted  thorn- 
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selves  on  a  different  basis,  in  consequence.  Some  Colonial  producers 
won lil  have  made  sacrifices  in  that  respect  for  the  sake  of  certain 
advantages  which  were  to  he  {rained  by  other  producers  in  their  coun- 
try by  a  favoured  entry  into  our  market.  That  one  side  of  the 
bargain  could  be  suddenly  removed  without  inflicting:  injustice  on  the 
other  party  to  the  bargain  appears  to  me  an  impossibility. 

Those  are  practically  all  the  observations  with  which  I  wish  to 
trouble  the  Conference,  and  I  must  say  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
members  of  the  Conference  for  the  patience  with  which  they  have 
heard  these  views. 

I  submit  that  preferences,  even  if  economically  desirable,  would 
prove  an  element  of  strain  and  discord  in  the  structure  and  system 
of  the  British  Empire.  Why,  even  in  this  Conference,  what  has 
been  the  one  subject  on  which  we  have  differed  sharply  ?  It  has 
been  this  question  of  preference.  It  has  been  the  one  apple  of  dis- 
cord which  has  been  thrown  into  the  arena  of  our  discussions.  It  is 
quite  true  we  meet  here  with  a  great  fund  of  goodwill  on  everybody's 
part,  on  the  part  of  the  Mother  Country  and  on  the  part  of^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  self-governing  Dominions — a  great  fund  of  goodwill 
which  has  been  accumulated  over  a  long  period  of  time  when  each 
party  to  this  great  confederation  has  been  free  to  pursue  its  own  line 
of  development  unchecked  and  untrammelled  by  interference  from  the 
other.  We  have  that  to  start  upon,  and  consequently  have  been  able 
to  discuss  in  a  frank  and  friendly  manner  all  sorts  of  questions.  We 
have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the  British  Minister  in  charge  of  the 
trade  of  this  country  defending  at  length  and  in  detail  the  fiscal  sys- 
tem— the  purely  domestic,  internal  fiscal  system  of  this  country  from 
very  severe,  though  perfectly  friendly  and  courteous  criticism  on  the 
part  of  the  other  self-governing  communities.  If  that  fund  of  good- 
will to  which  I  have  referred  had  been  lacking,  if  ever  a  Conference 
had  been  called  together  when  there  was  an  actual  anti-colonial  party 
in  existence,  when  there  was  really  a  deep  hatred  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  country  against  the  Colonies,  then 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  Conference  such  as  this  would  not 
pass  off  in  the  smooth  and  friendly  manner  in  which  this  has  passed 
off.  You  would  hear  recrimination  and  reproaches  exchanged  across 
the  table;  you  would  hear  assertions  made  that  the  representatives 
of  the  different  States  who  were  parties  to  the  Conference  were  not 
really  representatives  of  the  true  opinion  of  their  respective  popula- 
tions, that  the  trend  of  opinion  in  the  country  which  they  profess 
to  represent  was  opposed  to  their  policy  and  would  shortly  effect  a 
change  in  the  views  which  they  put  forward.  You  would  find  all  these 
undemocratic  assertions  that  representatives  duly  elected  do  not  really 
speak  in  the  name  of  their  people,  and  you  would,  of  course,  find  ap- 
peals made  over  the  heads  of  the  respective  Governments  to  the  party 
organisations  which  supported  them  or  opposed  them  in  the  respective 
countries  from  which  they  came.  That  appears  to  me  to  open  up 
possibilities  of  very  grave  and  serious  dangers  in  the  structure  and 
fabric  of  the  British  Empire  from  which  I  think  we  ought  to  labour 
to  shield  it.  My  Bight  Honourable  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  told  the  Conference  with  perfect  truth — in  fact  it  may 
have  been  even  an  under-estimation — that  if  he  were  to  propose  the 
principle  of  preference  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  it  would  be 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one.  But  even  if  the  present  Gov- 
ernment could  command  a  majority  upon  the  subject,  they  would 
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Twelfth     have  no  intention  whatever  of  proposing-  it.   It  is  not  because  we  are 
"th^Mav     n0*  ready  to  run  electoral  risks  that  we  decline  to  be  parties  to  a 
1907.       system  of  preference;  still  less  it  is  because  the  present  Government 
Preferential  *S  unw^'n£  to  make  sacrifices,  in  money  or  otherwise,  in  order  to 
Trade.      weave  the  Empire  more  closely  together.    I  think  a  very  hopeful  de- 
(Mr.       flection  has  been  given  to  our  discussion  when  it  is  suggested  that 
Churchill.)    we  may  find  a  more  convenient  line  of  advance  by  improving  com- 
munications, rather  than  by  erecting  tariffs — by  making  roads,  as  it 
were,  across  the  Empire,  rather  than  by  building  walls.   It  is  because 
we  believe  the  principle  of  preference  is  positively  injurious  to  the 
British  Empire,  and  would  create,  not  union,  but  discord,  that  we  have 
resisted  the  proposal.   It  has  been  a  source  of  regret,  I  think,  that  on 
this  subject  we  cannot  come  to  an  agreement.    A  fundamental  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  economics,  no  doubt,  makes  agreement  impossi- 
ble; but  although  we  regret  that,  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  future, 
when  Imperial  unification  has  been  carried  to  a  stage  which  it  has  not 
now  reached,  and  will  not,  perhaps,  in  our  time  attain,  people  in  that 
more  fortunate  age  will  look  back  to  the  Conference  of  1907  as  a  date 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  when  one  grand  wrong  turn  was 
successfully  avoided. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUBIER:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  think 
we  have  spent  nearly  a  week  over  this  subject,  and  perhaps  the  time 
has  come  now  when  we  may  reach  a  conclusion  upon  it.  At  the  open- 
ing of  this  debate  I  stated  that,  for  my  part,  I  intended  at  the  proper 
time  to  move  again  the  resolution  which  was  affirmed  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1902.  I  have  listened  with  very  great  interest,  as  everybody 
has,  and  very  great  attention  also,  to  everything  that  has  been  said, 
and  I  see  no  reason  at  present  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  formed 
then. 

Mr.  Deakin,  in  the  course  of  the  very  able  presentment  which  he 
made  of  the  case  as  he  conceived  it  on  the  part  of  the  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas,  referred  us  to  the  case  of  the  German  Zollverein. 
Sir  William  Lyne,  who  followed,  took  the  same  line  also.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  case  in  point,  and  the  only  regret  I  have,  for  my  part,  is  that 
I  cannot  see  my  way  to  accept  the  policy  of  such  a  Zollverein  as  was 
adopted  in  Germany  towards  the  year  1S30,  if  I  remember  right.  Nor 
do  I  see  that  any  of  the  Dominions  which  are  here  represented  could 
be  in  a  position  to  accept  that  principle.  In  case  of  the  German 
people,  commercial  unity  preceded  political  unity.  With  us,  political 
unity  exists.  We  are  all  subjects  of  the  same  Sovereign.  The  ques- 
tion before  us  is  whether  or  not  commercial  unity  can  also  follow. 
The  German  peoples  when  the  Zollverein  was  first  introduced,  were,  if 
I  may  use  the  expression,  a  mob  of  principalities.  There  was  quite 
a  number,  some  30  or  more  dependencies  of  all  sizes,  some  big  and 
some  small,  and  each  one  had  its  own  Sovereign,  with  common  lan- 
guage, common  institutions,  and  practically  the  same  economic  condi- 
tions. But  they  all  had  tariffs  one  against  the  other.  There  was  a 
customs  house  at  every  few  miles.  When  the  Zollverein  was  adopted 
all  this  was  done  away  with,  and  they  adopted  a  common  commercial 
union.  They  abolished  the  custom  houses,  established  among  them- 
selves a  system  of  Free  Trade,  and  established  a  customs  cordon 
around  their  own  country.  Tf  it  were  possible  for  us  to  have  a  system 
of  Free  Txade  Over  the  whole  British  Empire,  and  a  customs  cordon 
around  the  British  Empire,  for  my  part  I  would  accept  this  as  the 
very  ideal  of  what  the  British  Empire  ought  to  be.    T  have  expressed 
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the  opinion  more  than  once,  and  I  will  express  it  again.    The  Ameri-  Twelfth 
cans  have  a  system  of  Free  Trade  amongst  themselves  covering  45  rth^Ma 
States  now  with  a  population  of  over  80,000,000  people.    The  Ger-  1907. 

mans  have  a  system  of  Free  Trade  among  themselves  covering  nearly      ~  . 

60,000,000  people.    The  French  have  a  system  of  Free  Trade  among  Trade, 
themselves  of  some  40,000,000  people.    If  it  were  possible  to  have  a  (gir  Wilfrid 
system  of  Free  Trade  covering  the  whole  British  Empire  with  its  Laurier.) 
population  of  something  about  400,000,000,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  could  be  given  to  the  British  Empire, 
and,  perhaps,  to  the  world.    Unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
for  two  reasons.   First,  the  British  people,  as  I  understand  at  present 
their  political  opinion,  are  not  prepared  to  limit  their  system  of  Free 
Trade  even  to  the  extent  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.   The  other 
reason  is,  that  the  self-governing  dependencies  which  are  here  repre- 
sented are  not  prepared  to  extend  the  system  of  Free  Trade  to  the 
limits  of  the  British  Empire,  nor  even  to  the  extent  of  their  own 
boundaries.    These  factors  are  here  before  us,  and  we  must  accept 
them  as  they  are. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  raises 
so  large  a  proportion  of  its  revenues  by  Customs  duties,  as  do  also 
the  several  Dominions,  a  very  serious  consideration! 

Sir  WILFRED  LAUFJER:  No.  The  British  Government  at  the 
present  time  do  not  raise  their  revenue  from  Customs,  except  upon 
those  articles  which  are  luxuries  and  a  fit  subject  of  taxation — spirits, 
tobacco,  wine  to  a  certain  extent — but  I  think  wine  can  be  discarded 
out  of  the  discussion.  A  large  extent  of  the  revenues  raised  by  Cus- 
toms by  the  British  Parliament  is  also  the  subject  of  Excise  duties. 
It  is  strictly  a  subject  held  by  all  civilized  nations  at  the  present  time, 
as  being  eminently  a  source  of  revenue,  and  which  should  be  treated 
for  revenue  purposes.  We  do  this  in  Canada  also.  We  submit  spirits 
and  tobacco  not  only  to  Customs  but  to  Excise  duties,  and  in  our  pre- 
ference we  have  eliminated  those  articles  from  the  preference.  We 
do  not  give  any  preference  upon  British  tobacco  or  upon  British 
spirits. 

I  was  at  a  point  when  I  said  that  the  Dependencies  which  are  here 
represented  are  not  in  a  position  to  accept  this  system  of  universal 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire.  I  speak  for  Canada,  and  I  think  I 
speak  for  Australia,  though  Mr.  Deakih,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  and  all 
others  present,  will  be  able  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  Canada,  at 
present,  we  have  only  two  sources  of  revenue,  customs  and  excise — 
no  other.  We  have  no  income  tax  and  no  direct  taxation  of  any 
kind.  Though  I  hold  as  the  ideal  policy,  a  policy  of  Free  Trade 
within  the  Empire,  even  if  at  this  moment  the  British  Government 
were  to  tell  us :  4"Yes,  we  are  prepared  to  give  you  a  preference ;  that 
"is  to  say,  we  are  prepared  to  give  Free  Trade  all  over  the  Empire," 
I  would  not  be  prepared,  for  my  part,  to  accept  it.  Lf  we  had  Free 
Trade  within  the  Empire  we  would  have  thereby  the  preference  which 
we  all  seek  for.  Our  goods  would  come  free,  the  goods  from  other 
countries  would  become  subject  to  taxation  or  duty,  if  I  may  use  the 
term  which  Mr.  Deakin  prefers,  and  therefore  we  should  have  free- 
dom from  taxation  in  the  British  market.  But  if  the  British  Gov- 
ernment were  to  tell  us  in  Canada:  "We  are  prepared  to  adopt  Free 
"Trade  if  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  Free  Trade,  and  that  will  give 
"you  the  preference  you  seek,"  I  should  have  to  say  for  Canada  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  because  we  must  insist  upon  our  sys- 
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Twelfth     tern  of  customs  duties  in  order  to  raise  our  revenue.     If  we  were  to 
7th  M.iy,    g0  an<*  as^  ^e  Canadian  Parliament  or  people  to  abandon  their  pre- 
1P07.       sent  customs'  duties  for  revenue  purposes,  the  whole  of  the  Canadian 

Preferential  Peop^e  would  say:  "No,  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that.     We  must 
Trade.      insist  upon  our  present  system."    What  is  true  of  Canada,  I  think, 

(Sir  Wilfrid  is  also  true  of  Australia;  I  think  is  also  true  of  New  Zealand;  I 
Laurier.)  think  is  also  true  of  Newfoundland,  and  also  of  the  Cape,  Natal,  the 
Transvaal,  and  of  every  Dependency  which  is  here  represented.  There 
is  the  situation.  We  knew  it  in  1897,  when  we  adopted  the  system 
of  preference  which  we  have  given  to  Great  Britain.  Why  did  we 
do  it?  We  did  it  because  we  were  intensely  convinced  in  the  coun- 
try which  I  represent  that  a  great  advantage  would  accrue  from  pre- 
ferential trade  within  the  Empire.  We  could  not  do  it  in  any  other 
way.  We  gave  our  preference  to  the  British  products  in  our  country. 
We  did  it  deliberately,  and  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  it  since.  So 
little  cause  have  we  had  to  regret  it  that,  whereas  in  the  first  instance 
the  preference  was  only  15  per  cent.,  one  or  two  years  later  we  in- 
creased it  to  25  per  cent.,  and  again,  have  increased  it  since  to  33§  per 
cent.  We  have  revised  the  tariff  during  the  present  Session,  or  the 
last  Session,  which  closed  a  few  days  ago,  and  we  have  maintained 
our  preference  of  33J  per  cent,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only  on 
limited  articles.  We  have  in  some  cases  increased  it,  and  in  some 
cases  decreased  it ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have  maintained  the  33 J  per 
cent.  This  has  been  adopted  without  any  serious  challenge  even  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition.  Then  why  have  we  done  it  ?  We  did  it 
because  we  believe  in  the  system  of  preferential  trade,  and  believe, 
and  now  know  that,  by  adopting  this  system,  we  would  improve  our 
trade,  that  is  to  say,  we  believed  that  the  British  people  would  buy 
more  from  us  and  we  would  sell  more  to  them,  and  that  has  certainly 
been  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  Asquith  in  the  course  of  the  remarks  which  he  offered  the 
other  day  I  think  did  not  give  the  Canadian  preference  the  whole  of 
the  benefit  to  which  it  was  entitled.  Discussing  our  tariff,  as  it  has 
existed  for  the  last  10  years,  he  remarked  that  the  incidence  of  pro- 
tection so  far  as  regards  British  trade  and  American  trade  was  13 
per  cent,  with  regard  to  British  trade,  and  19  per  cent,  with  regard  to 
American  trade.  I  do  not  dispute  those  figures,  but  those  figures 
are  not  exactly  leading  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  policy  which 
we  have  elaborated.  We  have  done  everything  that  we  could — that 
has  been  our  policy — to  throw  the  whole  of  our  trade  towards  Great 
Britain.  We  are  side  by  side  with  a  nation — one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  enterprising  nations  on  earth  to-day — the  American  people. 
They  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  great  commercial  race  of  the 
world,  and  if  anything  they  are  perhaps  more  enterprising  than  their 
progenitors,  and  put  in  perhaps  more  energy  and  activity  to  push 
their  trade  than  any  other  nation  that  I  know  of.  Therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  the  case  of  Canada,  with  a  population  now  of  6,000,- 
000,  by  the  side  of  a  population  of  80,000,000  of  such  enterprising 
business  men  as  are  the  Americans,  our  trade  with  thorn  should  be 
larger  than  our  trade  with  Great  Britain.  First  of  all  they  are 
double  in  number,  being  80.000,000— while  you  are  only  40.000,000. 
Apart  from  that  they  are  neighbours.  There  is  no  boundary  line 
except  a  purely  conventional  one  over  the  whole  territory.  Their 
habits  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  therefore  we  are  induced  to  trade 
and  cannot  help  it  by  the  force  of  nature.     But  so  far  as  legislation 
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can  influence  trade  we  have  done  everything  possible  to  push  our  trade  Twelfth 

towards  the  British  people  as  against  the  American  people.  Day- 

7th  May, 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  May  I  say  I  did  not  in  the  least  dispute  that  i  1907- 
My  object  was  not,  as  I  think  I  made  clear,  in  any  sense  to  complain  Preferential 
of  the  Canadian  preference;  on  the  contrary,  I  recognise  both  its  Trade, 
intention  and  its  effect.     My  point  was  that  natural  conditions  were  'Sir  Wilfrid 
such  that  it  was  inevitable  that  the  Americans  should  get  the  best  Launer-) 
of  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Exactly.  I  do  not  dispute  your  in- 
tention, or  the  fact  that  you  wanted  to  give  us  the  full  benefit;  but 
I  do  not  think  with  all  your  goodwill  you  reached  the  point  that  we 
have  helped  British  trade  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  In  1897, 
when  we  introduced  preference  to  British  trade,  the  British  importa- 
tions into  Canada  had  fallen  to  29,000,000?.  Now  they  have  reached 
the  figure  of  69,000,000/.,  a  very  considerable  increase.  Of  this 
there  are  16,000,000?.  upon  the  free  list.  We  have  a  very  large  free 
list  which  covers  all  possible  raw  materials — everything  of  the  kind. 
You  in  Britain  are  not  in  the  position  of  selling  much  of  what  is  on 
the  free  list — only  16,000,000?. — whereas  our  imports  from  the  United 
States  of  free  goods  runs  nearly  to  80,000,000?. 

Now  as  to  the  dutiable  goods,  you  have  increased  those  goods  to 
the  figure  of  52,000,000?.,  that  is  to  say  upon  52,000,000?.  of  importa- 
tions from  Great  Britain  into  Canada,  we  give  you  a  preference  of 
33J  per  cent.,  which  is  certainly  a  valuable  contribution  on  our  part 
to  British  trade.  Not  only  have  we  done  it  by  preference,  by  legisla- 
tion, but  we  have  forced  our  trade  against  the  laws  of  nature  and 
geography.  If  we  were  to  follow  the  laws  of  nature  and  geography 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  whole  trade  would  flow 
from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south.  We  have  done  every- 
thing possible  by  building  canals  and  subsidising  railways  to  bring 
the  trade  from  west  to  east  and  east  to  west  so  as  to  bring  trade  into 
British  channels.  All  this  we  have  done  recognising  the  principle  of 
the  great  advantage  of  forcing  trade  within  the  British  Empire.  This 
principle  we  recognise.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  though  the  prefer- 
ence which  we  have  given  has  not  done  as  much,  perhaps,  for  British 
trade  as  the  British  merchant  or  manufacturer  would  like,  we  have 
told  the  British  people  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  way  of  doing 
more.  There  is  the  preference  of  mutual  trade,  and  this  is  what  we 
had  in  view  when  we  adopted  in  1902  the  resolution  of  that  year. 

Let  me  read  out  to  the  Conference  the  resolution  of  1902.  The 
first  part  is  in  these  terms :  "That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the 
"principle  of  preferential  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  His 
"Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate 
"mutual  commercial  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the  de- 
"  velopment  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  points, 
"  strengthen  the  Empire.  "  I  think  we  all  can  agree  with  that ;  but 
there  i9  a  qualification  in  the  next  statement:  "That  this  Conference 
"  recognises  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Colonies,  it  is 
"  not  practicable  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  Free  Trade  as  between 
"  the  Mother  Country  and  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas." 
We  acknowledged,  at  that  time,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Conference 
to  do  more  than  that  up  to  that  time — that  it  was  not  possible  to 
adopt  a  system  of  universal  Free  Trade  amongst  us.  Then  we  assert : 
"  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of  trade  with- 
"  in  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which  have  not 
58—27* 
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Twelfth     "  adopted  such  a  policy  should,  as  far  as  their  circumstances  permit, 
7ti*llay     "&ive  substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  and  manu- 
1907.  '    "  factures  of  the  United  Kingdom."    Upon  the  principles  which  are 

Preferential  ^ere  enuxlci ated.  in  these  three  resolutions  I  think  all  those  assembled 
Trade.      from  the  Dependencies  beyond  the  Seas  are  unanimous  in  agreeing. 

(Sir  Wilfrid  The  next  resolution  is  in  these  words :  "  That  the  Prime  Ministers 
Laurier.)  "of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
"expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treat- 
"  ment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by 
"  exemption  from,  or  reduction  of,  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed." 
My  friend,  Mr.  Deakin,  speaking  on  behalf  of  Australia,  has  pro- 
posed to  go  one  step  beyond  this  and  to  adopt  this  resolution :  "  That 
"  it  is  desirable  that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treat- 
"  ment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies." 

Perhaps,  on  consideration,  Mr.  Deakin  would  agree  with  us,  that 
it  would  be  preferable  not  to  enforce  this,  but  to  keep  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  1902.  We  are  alli-agreed  at  this  table — those  who  come  from 
the  Dependencies  beyond  the  Seas — that  we  have  no  desire  and  no 
intention  of  forcing  a  policy  which  we  believe  in,  upon  the  British 
people,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  receive  it.  I  have  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago  that  a  statement  had  been  made — we  heard  it  in  1902,  and 
we  hear  it  again  in  1907 — that  the  Canadian  preference  has  not  done 
as  much  for  British  trade  as  had  been  hoped  for.  I  repeat,  there 
is  a  way  of  doing  ii?  It  is  by  adopting  a  mutual  system  of  prefer- 
ence. But  again,  I  suppose  the  British  Government  represented 
here  may  say :  "  No,  we  are  not  prepared  to  do  that.  We  might  im- 
"  prove  our  trade  with  our  self-governing  Dependencies ;  but,  whilst 
"  we  might  do  this,  we  would  disturb  the  whole  system  of  trade  and 
"  would  lose  perhaps  more  than  we  would  gain  otherwise  by  disturb- 
"  ing  the  whole  system  of  trade  that  we  have  in  this  country."  This 
is  a  question  which  is  not  for  us.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  it  at  this 
moment  or  give  it  a  passing  word.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  alto- 
gether in  the  hands  of  the  British  people,  and  they  have  to  choose 
between  one  thing  and  the  other;  and  if  they  think  on  the  whole 
that  their  interests  are  better  served  by  adhering  to  their  present 
system  than  by  yielding  ever  so  little,  it  is  a  matter  for  the  British 
electorate.  First  of  all,  I  expressed  my  own  views,  and  I  think  I  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  all  here  assembled,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
detrimental  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire  than  to  force 
upon  any  part  of  it,  even  for  the  general  good,  a  system  which  would 
be  detrimental  locally,  or  might  be  believed  to  be  detrimental  locally. 
For  my  part,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  resenting  any  at- 
tempt to  force  upon  the  Canadian  people  anything  which  the  Cana- 
dian people  would  not  believe  in  even  for  the  broad  idea  of  doing 
good  to  the  whole  Empire.  I  think  the  best  way  of  serving  the 
whole  is,  by  allowing  every  part  to  serve  and  recognise  its  own  im- 
mediate interests.  So  far  as,  and  as  long  as,  the  interests  of  the 
British  Kmpire  depend  upon  this  and  recognise  this  principle — that 
everyone  of  those  communities  which  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
administering  their  own  affairs  by  their  own  parliament? — the  best 
way  is  to  leavi  to  each  parliament  to  decide  for  itself,  and  for  the 
people  whom  it  represents  what  is  best  for  that  community.  That 
is  a  principh  upon  which  we  ought  to  be  agreed.  It  is  a  question 
for  his  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  a  question  for  the  political  par- 
ties of  our  respective  communities — to  determine  whether  it  is  bet- 
ter in  the  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  that  they  should  con- 
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tinue  this  system  which  they  have  at  present  or  that  they  should  Twelfth 
go  as  far  as,  for  my  part,  I  would  like  them  to  go.  Therefore,  I  have    _  DaT- 
no  more  to  say  upon  this  point.    For  this  reason,  I  say  it  is  better  't*i907ay* 

to  agree  to  stand  by  the  Resolution  of  1902,  as  it  was.  I  am  free  to  say   

that  at  that  time  when  we  passed  this  resolution,  we  were  induced  ^Trade''*1 
to  pass  it  to  some  extent — I  will  not  say  immediately,  but  (g,r  \Vilfrid 
certainly  influenced  in  our  determination — by  the  fact  that  Laurier.) 
at  that  time  certain  duties  had  been  put  upon  cereals 
in  n  moment  of  urgency  during  the  war,  and  we  thought 
at  that  time  that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  give  a 
preference  upon  these.  But  the  British  Parliament  thought  differ- 
ently, and  removed  the  duties  instead  of  giving  us  a  preference.  They 
thought  they  owed  it  to  their  people  not  only  not  to  give  a  preference 
upon  that,  but  to  remove  altogether  that  which  they  conceived  did  not 
perhaps  at  the  time  but  might  have  put  a  burden  upon  the  great  mass 
of  the  consuming  people  of  the  country.  For  my  part,  I  enter  upon  no 
discussion  upon  the  moot  point  whether  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
would  or  would  not  increase  the  price  of  bread.  This  is  a  matter 
which  in  some  instances  might  do  it,  and  in  others  perhaps  might  not 
do  it.  This  is  a  matter  which  would  be  altogether  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  pass  it  over  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  this 
question  within  the  United  Kingdom. 

Having  said  that  much,  I  come  now  to  the  next  resolution : 
"  That  the  Prime  Ministers  present  at  the  Conference  undertake  to 
"  submit  to  their  respective  Governments  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
"  the  principle  of  the  resolution,  and  to  request  them  to  take  such 
"  measures  as  may  ue  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it."  It  may  be,  per- 
haps, not  out  of  place  to  say  a  word  as  to  what  has  been  done  with 
regard  to  giving  effect  to  this  resolution.  The  third  resolution  stated 
this :  "  That  with  a  view,  however,  to  promoting  the  increase  of 
"  trade  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  those  Colonies  which 
"  have  not  already  adopted  such  a  policy,  should,  as  far  as  their 
"  circumstances  permit,  give  substantial  preferential  treatment  to 
"  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom."  What 
has  been  done  since  1902,  during  the  five  years  which  have  inter- 
vened, to  give  effect  to  this  resolution?  It  is  a  point  which  perhaps 
may  be  considered  here.  Canada  has  done  everything  which  it  could 
do  in  this  respect.  Before  that  time  we  had  adopted  the  system  of 
preferential  trade,  and  we  have  maintained  it  unimpaired.  I  under- 
stand that  the  South '  African  Dependencies  here  represented,  have 
also  by  their  system  of  a  commercial  union  amongst  themselves, 
given  a  preference  to  the  British  products  in  their  own  markets. 
They  have  given  it  in  the  line  that  Canada  has  given  it,  that  is  to 
say,  covering  everything.  Now  Australia  has  done  something.  In 
1906,  Australia  introduced  a  system  of  preference.  I  remark  this, 
that  it  was  not  until  four  years  after  the  Conference  of  1902  that 
Australia  did  this.  Why?  Probably  because  there  were  difficulties 
to  adjust  in  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  were  then  organising  our  whole  Common-  . 
wealth  Government. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  did  it  as  soon  as  you  could. 
Then  according  to  the  figures  which  were  put  on  the  table  the  other 
day  by  Mr.  Asquith  the  preference  was  not  a  universal  preference, 
such  as  we  give  in  Canada  for  everything,  but  simply  for  8  per  cent, 
of  the  importations  into  Australia  from  Great  Britain. 
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Twelfth        Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  was  what  Mr.  Deakin  called  a  fore-runner. 
Day. 

7th  Mar,  Sir  WILFRID  LATJRLER:  That  is  to  say  the  preference  has  been 

given  on  some  articles  and  not  upon  others.     In  Canada  we  did  it 
Preferential  differently;  we  give  a  preference  upon  everything  except  those  articles 
Trade.      which  are  subject  to  excise  duty.     New  Zealand,  as  I  understand, 

La  rier  )  ^iaS  g'ven  a  Preference  also,  not  exactly  universal  like  ours,  but  cover- 
ing, as  Mr.  Asquith  stated,  20  per  cent,  of  the  British  importations. 
Why  was  this?  Why  was  not  a  universal  preference  given?  The 
economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain  are  not  the  same  as  in  the 
different  Dependencies  beyond  the  Seas,  which  are  all  young  nations, 
and  even  their  conditions  are  not  all  alike.  They  differ  in  Canada 
from  what  they  are  in  Australia,  they  differ  in  Australia  from  what 
they  are  in  South  Africa.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  young  nations  with 
different  local  interests  in  every  particular  community.  In  Great 
Britain  the  conditions  are  these,  that  you  have  an  old  settled  com- 
munity, the  wealthiest  in  the  world,  largely  developed,  having  nothing 
new  to  do,  but  only  to  press  on  with  what  is  being  done;  whereas  in 
our  communities  we  have  everything  to  create;  we  have  manufactures 
which  are  new  and  in  a  different  condition  of  development.  We 
feel  strong  enough  in  Canada  to  give  a  preference  upon  all  our 
manufactured  products,  and  if  I  understand  the  theory  rightly  of 
the  preferential  treatment  adopted  in  Australia,  and  also  in  New 
Zealand,  they  do  not  feel  strong  enough  to  give  a  preference  even  on 
the  lines  of  their  own  manufactures.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  why 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  do  not  give  to  the  Motherland  the  whole 
preference  which  we  give  in  Canada.  I  make  these  observations  just 
to  show  that  it  is  essential  to  leave  to  each  community  the  extent  and 
measure  of  the  preference  which  it  wants  to  give. 

Mr.  Deakin  has  introduced  another  resolution,  and  one  to  which, 
I,  for  my  part,  would  subscribe  with  both  hands,  and  I  would  like, 
with  some  modification  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  special  resolution, 
and  not  an  amendment  to  the  1902  resolution.  It  is  this:  "That 
"  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the  Colo- 
"  nies  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  be 
"  also  granted  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other  self-govern- 
"  ing  Colonies."  I  should  subscribe  with  both  hands  to  this,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  I  represent  here,  and  the  people  of 
Canada,  I  would  be  prepared  to  enter  into  an  absolute  arrangement. 
Any  preference  which  we  give  to  the  Motherland  we  will  give  you, 
expecting  that  any  preference  you  give  to  the  Motherland  you  will 
also  give  us.  and  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  Government  and  the  other 
Governments  we  will  do  the  same.  That  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  ex- 
cellent principle.  The  communities  which  you  and  I  represent  here 
have  no  free  trade  tariffs.  We  all  levy  our  tariffs  in  the  same  way, 
by  Customs  duties,  and  therefore  it  is  easy  for  us  to  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  Dominion  of  the  British  Empire,  here  represented,  the 
treatment  which  we  give  to  the  Motherland.  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  Canada  we  have  offered  it  to  Australia,  and  are  prepared  to  offer 
it  to  New  Zealand  and  to  the  others  here  represented. 

I  am  coming  to  a  point  which  was  made  the  other  day  by  Dr. 
Jameson  with  regard  to  our  intermediate  tariff.  We  have  revised 
our  tariff  this  year  and  have  adopted  a  new  principle.  We  had  a 
two-column  principle — a  tariff  for  general  purposes  and  a  preferential 
tariff.  Between  the  preferential  tariff  ami  the  general  tariff  we 
have  now  an  intermediate  tariff.     The  object  of  this  intermediate 
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tariff  is  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  other  communities  to  have  Twelfth 
trade  arrangements  with  them.     It  has  been  supposed  that  this  was  7t^>*^- 
to  hit  our  American  neighbors.    With  our  American  neighbors  we  1907.87' 

should  be  only  too  glad  to  trade  on  a  better  footing  than  at  the  pre-   

sent  time.  We  are  next  door  neighbours,  and  in  many  things  we  ^^rade''*1 
can  be  their  best  market,  as  in  many  things  they  can  be  our  best  -gir  Wi^rid 
market.  We  should  be  glad  to  trade  with  them;  but  it  never  was  Laurier.) 
intended,  nor  thought  at  the  time,  that  this  intermediate  tariff  could 
apply  to  the  United  States.  There  was  at  one  time  wanted  reci- 
procity with  them,  but  our  efforts  and  our  offers  were  negatived  and 
put  aside,  and  we  have  said  good-bye  to  that  trade,  and  we  have  put 
all  our  hopes  upon  the  British  trade  now.  But  there  are  other  na- 
tions— France  is  one  and  Italy  another,  with  which  we  could  have 
better  trade  than  at  the  present  time.  France  has  a  minimum  tariff 
and  we  are  prepared  to  exchange  our  intermediate  tariff,  if  they 
will  exchange  their  minimum  tariff  with  us.  But  while  giving  this 
intermediate  preference,  we  maintain  the  system  of  a  lower  tariff  to 
the  Mother  Country,  and  to  all  our  fellow  British  subjects  all  over 
the  world.  Dr.  Jameson  made  the  point  that  if  we  were  to  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  with  foreign  nations,  we  would  debar  the 
possibility  of  giving  a  preference  to  the  Mother  Country.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Our  tariff  is  not  so  constructed,  and  cannot  be  so  held. 
If  we  were  to  make  an  agreement  with  France,  which  I  doubt  whe- 
ther we  could,  France  would  understand  the  position;  she  would  take 
our  intermediate  tariff  knowing  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  lower 
differential  tariff  under  all  circumstances  for  the  .  Mother  Country 
and  the  British  Dominions. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  would  like  the 
Premier  of  Canada  to  assure  lis  on  this  point.  By  that  amount 
which  you  reduce  it  to  any  other  foreign  power,  you  reduce  your 
preference  with  the  Home  Land. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  And  with  us. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  do  not  admit  that  we  would  re- 
duce it,  it  would  remain  as  it  is;  but  the  man  who  trades  with  us  in 
Great  Britain  knows  that  he  may  have  a  competitor  not  upon  the 
same  lines,  but  upon  reduced  lines  from  our  general  tariff. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  He  may  have  a  competitor  on  the  line  of  the 
intermediate  tariff,  if,  for  instance,  you  came  to  an  .irrangement  with 
France. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  to  say,  instead  of  having  a 
margin  of  33  J  per  cent,  he  may  have  a  margin  of  only  25  per  cent. 
It  makes  that  difference,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  But  it  cannot  alter  the  quantum  of  preference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  No,  it  cannot  alter  the  quantum  of 
preference. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Your  tariff  is  now  33J  per  cent.  If  you  intro- 
duce an  intermediate  tariff,  the  preference  in  favour  of  Great  Britain 
or  the  other  British  Colonies  that  might  reciprocate  with  you  would 
not  be  33J,  but  would  be  reduced. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  could  be  reduced  by  3  and  4,  but 
never  more  than  5  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  having  a  pre- 
ference in  our  market  of  33J,  he  would  have  a  preference  with  regard 
to  that  nation  say  of  28  per  cent.   That  would  be  the  limit. 
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Twelfth  Having  said  that  much,  there  is  a  point  I  wish  to  make  here.  I 

7th  Mar     thought  of  bringing  it  before  the  Conference  by  way  of  resolution, 
1907. " '    but  as  it  is  a  question  which  affects  Canada  and  Canada  alone,  I 

p  ~  ■      will  not  do  so,  because  the  other  members  of  the  Conference  are  not 

Trade       interested  in  it.    I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  we  do  not  desire  in 

(Sir  Wilfrid  anv  way  to  interfere  with  the  opinion  of  the  British  people  so  far 
Laurier.)  as  their  fiscal  policy  is  concerned;  but,  while  I  say  this,  and  in  view 
of  having  the  best  relations  possible  maintained  between  the  Mother- 
land and  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  there  is  one  thing,  however, 
which  I  think  we  are  entitled  to,  and  that  is,  that  we  should  be  treat- 
ed with  absolute  fairness.  Now  we  have  a  grievance,  and,  I  think, 
a  well-founded  grievance,  in  Canada,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  cattle  embargo.  For  more  than  20  years  the  British  Government 
have  practically  excluded  our  live  cattle  from  their  market  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  tainted  with  disease.  We  resent  this  in  Ca- 
nada— I  use  the  word  "  resent "  in  the  hope  that  it  is  not  too  strong — 
as  being  unfair,  because  the  assertion  is  unfounded.  Our  cattle  are 
absolutely  free  from  disease.  Now  our  exporters  of  cattle  are  com- 
pelled as  soon  as  the  cattle  are  landed  in  the  port,  say.  of  Liverpool, 
to  have  them  slaughtered  immediately  on  the  pretence  that  they  may 
spread  disease  and  that  they  may  taint  the  British  cattle.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  everybody  knows  at  the  present  time  we  are  free 
from  cattle  disease.  Therefore,  day  by  day.  week  after  week,  cattle 
come  in  and  are  slaughtered  immediately,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  slaughtered  immediately  obliges  the  exporter  to  take  a 
lesser  price  for  them  because  of  the  necessity  to  find  a  market  on 
arrival.  If  the  thing  were  based  upon  fact,  ,1  could  have  no  word 
of  complaint  to  make,  but  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Canadian 
cattle  ought  not  to  be  excluded  on  that  ground,  we  think  that  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  us,  and  one  which  we  have  serious  reason  to  com- 
plain of.  If  it  were  maintained  as  a  ground  of  policy;  if  you  were 
to  say  "  We  do  not  want  the  Canadian  cattle  to  come  in  in  competi- 
tion with  British  cattle  in  the  market,"  that  would  be  quite  another 
matter.  That  would  be  a  question  of  policy  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  which  we  would  have  nothing  to  say.  But  so  long  as  they 
maintain  the  position  that  our  cattle  are  excluded  for  the  reason  of 
the  health  of  the  British  cattle,  it  is  a  position  which  we  resent,  and 
which  I  bring  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  British  authorities. 
Wo  complain  that  it  is  unfair  to  us,  that  it  is  not  only  an  injustice, 
but  a  slander  upon  our  position.  We  have  a  system  of  quarantine 
in  Canada  which  is  maintained  at  a  very  great  cost  in  a  state  of 
efficiency,  and  we  maintain  that  our  cattle  are  just  as  free  from  dis- 
ease as  British  cattle  are  to-day.  In  order  to  maintain  the  good  re- 
lations, now  happily  welded  between  the  British  Empire  and  Canada 
and  all  parts  of  the  Empire — but,  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  question 
which  concerns  only  Canada — I  bring  this  matter  to  the  serious  at- 
tention of  His  Majesty's  Government.  It  is  a  thing  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  slander  upon  our  good  name.  It  is  a  thing 
which  rankles  in  our  breast  because  we  know  it  is  not  fair,  and  I 
go  further  and  .1  say  that  it  is  maintained  not  upon  questions  of 
sanitary  precautions  but  ulterior  motives  which  a  Free  Trade  Gov- 
ernment should  not  allow  and  uphold. 

As  I  said  in  opening.  I  beg  to  move  that  the  resolutions  of  1002 
be  reaffirmed. 
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Mr.  ASQUITH :  Perhaps  I  may  just  say  in  reference  to  what  Sir  Twelfth 
Wilfrid  Laurier  said  at  the  end  of  his  speech,  that,  as  regards  the    7th^  Ma 
Canadian  cattle,  I  know  this  to  be  a  very  serious  matter.    I  am  1907. 

speaking  only  for  myself  and  not  in  the  least  for  the  Government  . 

when  I  say  that  in  my  character  of  a  Member  of  Parliament,  not  as  a    r  Trade""1 
Minister,  I  have  over  and  over  again  urged  the  argument  which  Sir  (g;r  Wilfrid 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  been  urging  now,  in  the  same  direction  and  with  Laurier.) 
the  same  object,  concerning  Canadian  cattle.    That  was  in  my  pri- 
vate capacity,  when  I  was  not  in  a  position  of  responsibility.    As  he 
has  indicated,  there  are  a  number  of  conflicting  views  and  conflicting 
interests  here,  and  I  will  undertake  to  bring  everything  he  said  to 
the  attention  of  my  Right  Honourable  friend,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  J  will  assure  him  of  its  importance. 

Mr.  LLO\D  GEORGE:  We  fought  it  very  hard  when  we  were 
in  Opposition. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Fight  it  hard,  then,  now  you  are  in 
the  Government. 

Mr.  L-LUXD  GEORGE:  It  shows  the  difficulty  of  upsetting  a 
thing  when  once  it  is  established. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  It  is  a  very  serious  question.  We  do  not  at  all 
minimise  the  gravity  of  it. 

Sir  W.ILFRLD  LAURIER:  It  is  serious;  and  the  discontent 
will  grow  in  intensity  in  Canada. 

Mr.  DEAKXN:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a  House  of 
Commons'  paper  which  appears  in  the  "  Times "  of  this  morning 
relating  to  Imperial  trade — No.  133— which  appears  to  be  pertinent 
to  the  subjects  before  us.  Perhaps  it  might  be  included  in  our  Pro- 
ceedings. It  shows  the  values  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  British  South  Africa,  in 
1906. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  was  moved  for  by  your  friend,  Mr.  Harold 
Cox. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  mover  is  immaterial,  but  the  facts  are  of  some 
interest,  and  they  might  as  well  be  added. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Put  it  on  the  Minutes,  certainly* 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  it  shows  the  rather  curious  circumstance 
that  Australia  must  be  an  importer  to  the  Mother  Country  of  an 
exceptional  amount  of  dutiable  goods,  or,  as  you  would  call  them, 
taxable  goods.  Practically,  Canada  imports  the  same  as  we  do.  They 
send  28,000,000?.  to  our  29.000.000Z. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Yours  is  wine  and  rum. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.:  Canada  pays  in  duty  15,000Z.,  and  we  pay  in  duty 
106,000?.,  as  against  South  Africa.  16.000Z.  So  that  ours  is  an  excep- 
tional position,  which  ,1  do  not  think  is  quite  realised. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  wine  and  the  rum  accounts  for  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER^  How  is  it  explained? 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  given  the 
explanation  that  our  wines  and  spirits — rum  particularly — are  highly 
dutiable  articles.  Nevertheless,  it  brings,  out  some  differences  in 
trade  which  are  rather  interesting. 


*For  this  return  see  page  449. 
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It  seemed  to  me-  that  it  would  be  undesirable  that  the  very  strik- 
ing address  of  your  colleague,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  should 
pass  without  notice  from  our  point  of  view,  both  because  it  merited 
criticism  in  itself,  and  because  it  offers  so  much  temptation.  May 
I  be  permitted  to  say,  first,  that  among  the  subjects  upon  which  we 
hesitate  to  enter  are  discussions  of  the  methods  of  business,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  which,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Churchill  is  a  master. 
It  strikes  me,  as  an  outer  barbarian,  that  it  is  rather  extraordinary 
even  to  suggest  that  the  business  of  the  Empire  and  its  transactions, 
instead  of  being  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  and  sought  for  their  ad- 
vantages, are  to  be  limited  in  order  that  they  may  not  clash  with  the 
procedure  maintained  in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.  As  I  have 
said,  what  that  procedure  may  lack  is  not  for  us  to  discuss ;  but  one 
would  suppose  that  the  efforts  of  members  of  that  most  distinguished 
of  all  Parliaments  would  tend  to  shape  their  means  of  handling 
their  business  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Empire.  Surely  it 
ought  not  to  be  considered  an  impediment  of  a  serious  character  that, 
owing  to  the  way  in  which  budgets  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  introduction  of  any  further  financial  issues  is  to  be 
prohibited  because  they  might  involve  delay  and  possible  friction.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  suggest  that  the  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  procedure,  and  not  to  the  business  of  the  country. 

Passing  from  that,  may  I  say  that  a  similar  argument  was  pushed 
even  further  in  the  direction  of  what  appears  to  me,  with  all  respect, 
an  artificial  plea,  that  no  preference  is  possible  unless  it  is  complete, 
uniform  and  scientifically  perfect.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  tariff,  and  never  expect  to ;  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
a  budget,  and  never  expect  to,  in  any  country  of  the  world,  which 
fulfils  those  conditions.  Of  course  the  ideal  is  one  towards  which 
it  is  desirable  to  direct  attention.  Assuredly  the  method  we  pursue 
in  Australia,  with  which  I  do  not  profess  to  be  enamoured,  is  open 
to  very  serious  comment  if  that  high  standard  be  maintained.  We 
have  a  tariff  which  is  very  defective,  and  is  about  to  be  revised  this 
year,  which  will  continue  defective  after  its  revision,  and  will  never 
be  absolutely  uniform,  or  by  any  means  complete.  It  will  be  simply 
the  best  rule-of-thumb  arrangement  we  can  devise.  We  have  a 
parallel  and  related  bounty  system,  which  I  cite  in  this  connection 
because  it  may  be  perhaps  more  properly  contrasted  with  our  pro- 
posals for  preferential  trade.  Our  bounty  system  at  the  present 
time  is  merely  a  rudimentary  tentative  proposal,  covering  perhaps 
some  dozen  particular  interests  which  the  Parliament  of  the  Com- 
monwealth believes  it  to  be  profitable  to  foster.  The  treatment  we 
are  proposing  of  the  cultures  to  be  encouraged  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
made  uniform,  and  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  made  complete.  I  am  not 
arguing  against  completeness  or  against  uniformity.  We  all  realise 
that  those  are  ends  to  be  kept  in  view,  but  if  we  are  to  delay  action 
until  those  are  achieved  we  should  wait  for  ever  in  each  and  all  of 
our  business  enterprises.  In  matters  of  trade,  speaking  for  our- 
selves, with  our  limitations  of  knowledge,  we  have  no  great  faith  in 
abstract  or  even  in  concrete  doctrines,  because  the  fluctuations  of 
commerce  arc  continuous,  and  our  knowledge  of  them  varies  so  much 
from  date  to  date.  There  are  hundreds  of  different  factors,  to  which 
Mr.  Churchill  himself  graphically  alluded,  that  come  into  play  irregu- 
larly or  unexpectedly,  and  we  recognise  that  these  require  to  be  met 
by  fresh  adaptations  from  time  to  time.     Then,  if  I  may  be  par- 
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doned  for  saying  so,  it  did  appear  to  me  to  be  somewhat  inconsistent, 
that  Mr.  Churchill's  argument  against  preference  was  based  first  of 
all  upon  an  assumption  that  the  duties,  or  taxes  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  which  may  be  imposed  are  to  come  up  for  review,  and  are  to 
be  the  subject  of  criticism  every  year.  Yet  a  later  period  of  his 
address  he  referred  to  any  reciprocity  arrived  at  as  being  embodied 
in  a  treaty.  This,  I  should  have  thought  the  only  practicable 
means  of  dealing  with  this  subject.  I  cannot  imagine  a  reciprocity 
which  would  be  shifting  on  one  side  or  the  other  or  on  both  year  by 
year,  and  which  would  thus  come  up  for  yearly  re-discussion. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
Parliamentary  procedure.  The  procedure  in  Parliament  embodies 
the  rights  which  the  Commons  of  England  have  won  over  a  thousand 
years  of  constitutional  struggles,  and  they  are  rights  which  can  be 
asserted,  and  there  is  no  right  more  fundamental  or  more  jealously 
.  held  than  the  right  of  criticism  of  taxation,  and  I  cannot  believe 
that  that  right  would  ever  be  parted  from  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  whole  or  in  part.    That  was  my  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  was  one  of  the  points,  but  if  any  reciprocity 
is  to  be  arranged  at  all,  it  must  be  arranged  by  a  treaty,  for  three  or 
five  years,  as  both  parties  might  agree.  The  assent  of  the  British 
Parliament  once  given  to  such  an  arrangement  it  certainly  could  not 
come  under  direct  review  in  an  effective  way  until  the  expiration 
of  that  period  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  would  be  subject  to  criticism, 
but  it  would  be  irremovable. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Anything  is  subject  to  criticism ;  but  it  would 
not  be  terminable  except  by  mutual  consent  or  at  a  definite  period, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  encourage  criticism  more  than  the  Budget, 
as  a  whole,  does.  There  would  be  a  tendency  to  pull  the  new  plant 
up  by  the  roots  to  see  if  it  was  growing,  but  that  occurs  in  regard  to 
the  thousand-and-one  or  rather  the  ten  thousand  and  many  different 
things  affected  by  or  affecting  the  finances  of  the  country.  Criticism 
we  must  always  have,  and  I  am  sure  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
would  not  be  associated  with  any  proposal  to  limit  that  eritieis'm.  His 
argument  that  these  proposals,  because  they  are  financial,  invite 
criticism,  applies  to  the  whole  scale  of  the  operations  of  the  Empire. 
While  this  Empire  continues  to  grow  its  figures  and  finances  will 
continue  to  grow.  That  gives  a  greater  field  for  criticism  or  review, 
but  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  wishes  to  check  the  growth  of  the  Em- 
pire in  order  to  avoid  that  criticism.  Consequently,  that  mutual 
arrangements  for  mutual  benefit  are  to  be  deprecated,  because  they 
afford  temptation  to  critics  and  possible  friction,  is  to  apply  an  argu- 
ment which  no  one  will  attempt  to  push  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It 
is  a  fair  debating  point  to  make — but  I  must  relinquish  comments 
of  a  personal  character,  as  Mr.  Churchill  has  had  to  leave — that  it 
suggests  the  indulgence  of  a  riotous  imagination  when  we  find  the 
Under  Secretary  pointing  to  the  natural,  the  ordinary,  the  inevitable 
proceedings  in  every  Legislature  as  grounds  for  rejecting  a  new  de- 
velopment of  policy,  because  it  must  involve  a  clashing  of  interests, 
and  the  annual  review  of  its  incidence  by  Parliament.  Is  our  party 
system  to  destroy  everything  except  itself?  Are  we  to  put  aside 
great  projects  because  they  are  debatable,  or  close  the  Empire  to 
avoid  friction  in  the  House  of  Commons?   We  cannot  move  without 
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Twelfth     friction,  nor  live  without  differences  of  opinion.      We  cannot  ad- 

Tttfllay,    vance  without  the  clash  of  opposing  interests.     Every  development 
1907.       of  self-government,  and  every  growth  of  our  industrial  life,  and  every 
Preferential  extensi°n  °f  tne  POwers  of  the  State,  invite  criticism  and  require  it. 

Trade.      Free  criticism  is  the  breath  of  our  constitution.      To  shrink  from 
(Mr.       great  tasks  or  newer  enterprises  because  of  the  greater  burden  they 

Deakin.)  impose  upon  representatives,  and  representative  institutions,  means 
simply  shrinking  from  growth,  and  the  responsibilities  of  growth.  If 
we  wish  one  we  must  take  the  others.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
become  more  closely  united,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  develop 
our  own  local  self-governments  in  any  direction  without  running 
more  of  those  very  risks  which  Mr.  Churchill  has  painted  with  great 
eloquence  and  with  much  force,  but  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  a 
momentary  oversight,  of  the  fact  that  he  is  really  condemning  our 
whole  system  of  Government  and  its  adaptability  to  modern  needs. 
He  is  criticising,  by  implication  unfavourably,  that  Parliamentary 
system  which  he  is  ostensibly  at  the  same  moment  enthusiastically 
upholding  or  intending  to  uphold. 

His  argument  is  also  fatal  to  all  possibilities  of  commercial  rela- 
tions, not  only  within  the  Empire  but  without  the  Empire.  You 
can  have  no  arrangement  with  a  foreign  country  of  any  kind  based 
on  mutual  concessions ;  you  must  not  even  go  the  length  that  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  New  Zealand  have  ventured  to  go.  Tou  must 
stop  far  short  of  that.  Tou  must  hesitate  before  you  press  for 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  anywhere,  because  that  means  mak- 
ing disadvantages,  but  you  are  bringing  yourselves  and  your  relations 
with  them  into  the  arena  of  conflict.  If  there  are  such  dangers  from 
friction  within  the  Empire  there  must  be  danger  from  the  same 
commercial  friction  without  the  Empire.  If  his  argument  is  push- 
ed, as  it  ought  to  be  pushed,  a  stage  further,  it  means  cutting  off 
Great  Britain  from  any  business  negotiations  with  her  rivals  in- 
volving possible  causes  of  friction  with  them,  or  possible  causes  of 
further  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons.  More  than  that,  I 
should  have  said  in  his  presence  that  his  argument  appears  to  me  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  Empire  as  an  Empire.  It  would  isolate  Great 
Britain,  not  only  in  trade,  but  in  every  other  operation  forbidding 
joint  action ;  it  would  tell  against  every  operation  by  agreement.  It 
would  enforce  isolation.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  what  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  intended.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  be  told  that 
he  sees  where  he  is  going  to  draw  the  line,  but,  I  cannot  see  why, 
to  use  his  own  words,  if  he  follows  out  the  logical  deductions  of  his 
own  argument,  he  can  stop  short  of  a  complete  isolation  of  the  Mother 
Country  from  all  her  Colonies  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  from  all  foreign  countries.  Finally,  he  has  to  count  with  the 
effect  of  his  disruptive  and  extreme  doctrines  of  individualism  when 
they  come  to  be  applied  to  any  state  action  whatever,  even  in  this 
country  itself. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  he  spoke  specially  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terial. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  did  speak  specially  of  duties  on  food  and  raw 
materials  as  affording  special  cause  for  complaint.  This  argument 
applies  in  either  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  to  everything  else,  al- 
though he  properly  laid  most  peremptory  stress  just  now  upon  them. 
To  other  duties  or  agreements  about  duties  as  to  other  forms  of  poli- 
tical action  it  applies  with  vitrying  force.    There  are  matters  far 
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from  all  fiscal  connection  which  might  become  almost  as  vital,  but  Twelfth 
it  would  be  idle  to  pursue  this  speculation  further.     As  his  remarks  mJjJ' 
were  general  and  theoretical  from  first  to  last,  and  as  he  admitted  1907. 

himself  developed  a  doctrine,  I  meet  them  in  the  same  general  and  . 

rapid  way.     The  interjection  of  the  Chairman  is  pertinent,  since  ^rade*'1 
it  was  upon  the  treatment  of  food  and  raw  materials  that  Mr.  Church-  (jjr. 
ill  dwelt,  but  the  whole  of  his  thesis  as  to  dangers  of  friction,  delays  Deakin.) 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other  various  difficulties  he  fore- 
sees applies  of  necessity  to  the  whole  range  of  possible  political  bar- 
gains and  activities. 

As  at  another  part  of  his  address  Mr.  Churchill  alluded  to  prefer- 
ence as  implying  what  almost  amounted  to  a  revoting  of  any  reci- 
procity each  year,  another  allusion  of  his  mentioned  the  discussion 
of  reciprocity  granted  to  some  particular  Dominion.  We  have  not 
got  far  on  the  road  of  preference  in  this  Conference  for  many  rea- 
sons supplied  by  Ministers  themselves,  but  if  we  had  reached  any 
practical  propositions,  I  do  not  think  any  member  would  have  been 
heard  proposing  and  defending  a  special  grant  to  each  particular 
Dominion.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  already  touched  upon  this 
point,  incidentally,  when  he  spoke  of  the  scope  of  Canadian  prefer- 
ence, and  contrasted  it  with  the  more  discriminating  preferences  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
had  in  view  a  particular  negotiation  with  each  particular  Dominion. 
What  we  all  had  in  contemplation,  if  preference  had  approached  the 
practical  stage,  was  a  general  agreement  of  a  simple  character  at 
first,  which  might  in  time  be  supplemented  and  extended.  Its  en- 
largement would  be  based  on  experience,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  one  has  projected  a  separate  and  independent  agreement  to  be 
improvised  now  between  the  Mother  Country  and  each  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies. 

If  the  argument  of  the  Under  Secretary  with  reference  to  the 
grave  Parliamentary  risks  inherent  in  dealings  with  reciprocity  or 
financial  proposals  is  sound  it  applies  already  with  practically  equal 
force  wherever  preference  has  been  given.  I  do  not  profess  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  course  of  Canadian  public  affairs,  but 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  stating,  that 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  follow  Parliamentary  proceedings  in  his  coun- 
try, none  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  Mr.  Churchill  painted 
as  inseparable  from  all  tariff  adjustments  have  yet  ensued.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  found  that  every  year  the 
preference  granted  to  Great  Britain,  though  it  is  still  unreciprocated, 
provoking  the  angry  contention,  occasioning  the  great  friction,  and 
involving  the  fierce  animadversions  upon  those  concerned  in  it, 
which  are  to  accrue  in  this  country  if  his  theory  were  true. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  was  in  the  first  year,  but  it  has 
abated  a  lot. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  As  it  would  do  here. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  As  it  would  do,  I  take  it,  in  every  other  country. 
Any  new  course  permits  misapprehensions  and  invites  challenge  in 
the  first  place.  It  has  only  been  partly  tried  for  a  short  time  and 
is  not  fully  appreciated.  Every  first  essay  is  likely  to  call  for  some 
amendment  to  which  criticism  is  properly  directed.  But  listening 
to  the  very  forcible  utterances  of  the  Under  Secretary,  one  naturally 
looks  to  actual  experience  to  discover  the  long  chain  of  very  hazard- 
ous and  serious  consequences  which  he  insists  must  flow  in  this  coun- 
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Twelfth  try  whenever  these  are  to  be  criticised,  or  upon  which  comment  is 
7th°Ma  Possible  every  year.  What  is  our  experience  after  the  granting  of 
'  1907fy*    preferences?     In  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and,  with  a  shorter  ex- 

  perience,  South  Africa,  we  have  budgets  as  controversial,  legislators 

PrTradehal  ','USt  aS  sensit*ve  to  public  opinion,  oppositions  just  as  hostile  and 
eager  to  find  material,  sections  just  as  able  to  make  use  of  any  wea- 
pon in  the  armoury  of  parliamentary  procedure.  We  have  seen  all 
those  forces  in  play  in  the  politics  of  Canada  for  a  number  of  years 
and  in  the  other  Dominions  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  without 
their  furnishing  us  with  any  single  instance  of  any  exceptional  abuse 
or  injury  due  to  the  existence  of  their  preferences,  or  indeed  of  their 
tariffs.  Whence  the  sweeping  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  ef- 
fects upon  Parliament  of  the  existence  of  financial  relations  of  this 
kind  which  Mr.  Churchill  depicted  as  not  in  these  Dominions  it  is 
impossible  to  guess.  Consequently,  I  venture  to  submit  that  his  view 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  is  as  abstract  as  his  view  of  the  econo- 
mic considerations  which  he  afterwards  urged.  In  that  field,  I  do  not 
propose  to  follow  him,  because  I  have  already  indicated  that  our  own 
experience  teaches  us  that  the  field  of  abstract  economics  is  as  far 
from  the  actual  practical  considerations  which  operate  in  the  daily 
working  of  our  financial  and  legislative  expedients  as  are  the  princi- 
ples of  pure  mathematics  from  the  daily  labours  of  a  carpenter  or 
joiner.  It  is  true  that  those  principles  are  all  implied  in  his  handling 
if  you  search  for  them  far  enough.  In  all  he  does,  and  in  every  mo- 
tion his  body  makes,  he  obeys  what  we  are  pleased  to  cill  the  laws 
of  nature.  But  doctrines  collected  into  an  abstract  system,  whether 
of  political  economy  or  mathematics,  really  apply  only  outside  this 
world  of  limitations,  of  sense  and  experience.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  a  certain  application  within  it  if  you  can  get  your  theory  to 
exactly  agree  with  all  the  conditions  of  a  particular  set  of  circum- 
stances; as  a  matter  of  practice,  to  dwell  upon  them  leads  to  con- 
fusion and  beating  the  air,  while  the  study  of  the  actual  consequences 
of  our  own  acts,  in  our  own  surroundings,  or  for  their  action  and 
re-action  as  discovered  in  facts  and  experience,  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  only  method  which  it  is  safe  for  politicians  with  business, 
and  practical  men  of  every  calling  to  employ. 

Really  when  the  Under  Secretary  went  on  to  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  sullen  hatred  (a  phrase  he  repeated  on  more  occasions  than 
one),  being  aroused  by  the  existence  of  preferences  if  they  were 
found  to  be  burdensome,  and  of  darkly  revolutionary  proceedings 
which  were  to  ensue,  he  again  entirely  ignores  our  own  experience. 
There  were  oscillations  in  the  opinions  of  the  public  of  my  country 
before  they  settled  down  finally  'to  our  accepted  policy,  oscillations 
which  we  frequently  witnessed  in  Australia  while  we  had  six  States 
all  pursuing  the  same  experiments — fiscally  now  in  favour  of  higher 
Protection  and  then  in  favour  of  lower  duties  towards  Free  Trade. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  temperature  of  policies  is  any  lower  in  the 
Commonwealth  and  its  States  than  elsewhere.  I  might  even  be 
prepared  to  maintain  the  contrary  from  my  own  personal  experience. 
But  in  the  bitterest  struggles  that  we  have  ever  had  upon  exactly 
the  matters  on  which  Mr.  Churchill  dwelt  so  strenuously,  when  we 
were  charged  with  taxing  the  food  of  the  people  and  taxing  the  raw 
materials  of  manufacture,  and  particularly  the  implements  of  agri- 
culturists, all  these  contentions  though  fought  out  with  the  greatest 
bitterness  politically  at  the  moment,  have  vanished  and  will  leave 
not  a  trace  behind.    There  was  no  time  at  which  they  severed  the 
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ordinary  relations  that  obtained  between  Members  of  Parliament 
who  held  the  most  absolutely  diverse  views.  At  no  time  have  our 
factions  shown  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  resentment  which 
accompanies  differences  of  opinion.  We  have  been  through  the  pre- 
cise experience  which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  has  had  to 
imagine  for  himself  as  occurring  in  this  country  in  the  future  under 
the  application  of  preference.  The  reality  bears  no  resemblance  to 
his  nightmare.  Our  tariff  has  been  handled,  and  it  has  been  handled 
a  great  deal ;  when  we  had  six  States  some  State  or  States  were  always 
"  tinkering "  with  their  tariffs.  We  have  had  experience  of  pretty 
well  every  kind  of  fiscal  experiment  that  can  be  devised,  and  every 
kind  of  strife  that  can  arise  out  of  it,  but  we  have  found 
nothing  whatever  in  our  own  actual  experience  to  justify  Mr. 
Churchill's  morbid  anticipations.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  country 
of  this  kind,  with  its  more  established  institutions  and  greater  popu- 
lation, with  a  power  of  more  easily  resisting  relatively  small  sections 
greater  than  we  possess,  although  it  seems  almost  an  offensive  thing 
to  say.  I  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  its 
capacity  to  sustain  quite  as  much  strain  as  we  have  so  long  experi- 
enced, and  probably  a  very  great  deal  more. 

Those  who  followed  Mr.  Churchill  closely  will  acquit  me  of,  at  all 
events,  consciously  distorting  or  exaggerating  his  arguments,  and  have 
pursued  them  very  little  further  than  he  took  them  himself.  Every 
one  of  his  contentions  was  followed  up  only  to  a  certain  point,  and 
fell  very  far  short  of  its  reasonable  application.  All  his  arguments 
right  through,  that  friction  in  Parliament  is  undesirable,  that  con- 
stant discussions  on  financial  matters,  especially  taxation,  is  relative- 
ly unprofitable  and  to  be  deprecated,  that  the  arrangement  of  finan- 
cial relations  which  are  to  the  loss  of  one  party  and  to  the  profit 
of  the  other  are  certain  to  aggravate  the  losing  party — all  those 
things  were  true,  but  were  magnified  and  exaggerated  so  beyond  all 
measure — that  they  temporarily  hypnotised  the  Under  Secretary,  as 
he  with  his  eloquence  was  hypnotising  us.  It  is  as  a  protest  that  I 
venture  to  urge  that  after  all  preference  proposals  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  ordinary  financial  proposals  of  each  year.  They 
may  not  match  those  contained  in  the  recent  Budget  of  prosperity 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  delivered,  but  belong  to 
a  class  of  proposals  which  this  country  will  have  to  face  as  every 
other  country  has  to  face  them  when  times  of  depression  come,  when 
income  is  short  and  has  to  be  sought  by  new  modes,  when  fresh  de- 
partures have  to  be  taken  as  they  have  been  taken  in  our  country 
in  connection  with  land  taxation,  income  taxes,  and  imposts  gene- 
rally of  that  sort.  In  regard  to  these,  feeling  does  become  heated  and 
very  fierce  for  a  time,  but  it  is  only  for  a  time.  The  same  experience 
has  to  be  gained  in  this  country.  There  is  nothing  to  differentiate  es- 
sentially your  dealing  with  preference  from  your  dealing  with  other 
financial  questions.  No  preference  is  proposed  in  perpetuity.  Yet 
one  argument  of  the  Under  Secretary  seems  to  suggest  that  he  was 
thinking  of  a  preference  that  could  not  be  departed  from  and  to 
which  no  term  was  fixed,  whereas  other  parts  of  his  address  showed 
that  he  realised  that  they  were  only  treaties  for  fixed  times,  and 
bound  to  be  reviewed,  though  during  currency  they  were  capable  of 
being  reviewed  only  by  consent.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  consent 
would  ever  be  sought  or  given,  but  am  perfectly  certain  that  no  self- 
governing  community  would  entertain  the  project  of  parting  with  its 
rights  over  its  own  taxation  for  more  than  a  very  limited  period. 
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Each  of  the  Dominions,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
for  a  limited  period,  would  hold  to  it  without  undue  exacerbation  on 
the  part  of  its  politicians  or  people.  We  have  tried  it  and  there- 
fore know.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  faced  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  problems,  precisely  the  same  class  of  irritating  questions, 
as  Mr.  Churchill  considers  preference  must  be.  It  has  its  risks  like 
every  proposal.  It  has  all  the  risk  of  every  movement  forward.  If 
you  sit  still  you  are  comparatively  safe;  directly  you  advance  you 
incur  the  chance  of  collision  with  obstacles;  but  every  day  we  have 
to  move  individually.  Every  year  let  us  hope  our  communities  will 
move,  and  move  onwards.  Unless  we  are  going  to  forego  all  advance 
we  must  take  the  consequences,  the  accompaniments  of  advance, 
namely,  increase  of  responsibility.  For  my  own  part  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  any  doctrine  adopted  which  suggests  that  it  is 
intended  to  wrap  the  British  Empire  in  a  napkin  in  case  it  should 
catch  cold.  To  treat  it  as  if  it  possessed  so  tender  a  cuticle  that  it 
could  not  be  touched  without  permanent  and  fatal  irritation,  is  to 
brand  it  as  a  poor  organism  incapable  of  coping  with  the  ordinary 
difficulties  in  its  path,  or  the  necessary  ailments  which  come  from 
abuses  or  mistakes.  I  do  not  say  that  working  out  a  complete  and 
uniform  and  perfect  system  of  preference  is  an  easy  thing.  I  only 
say  that  none  of  us  believed  or  expected  it  can  be  done  until  after 
years  of  experience,  but  what  we  would  have  been  quite  satisfied  with 
now  would  have  been  an  experiment,  no  matter  how  small,  so  long 
as  it  was  genuine,  something  tentative,  something  modest,  even  if 
only  made  by  means  of  reductions  of  existing  duties.  We  wish  for 
something  that  will  enable  us  to  test  experimentally,  as  for  my  part 
I  think  we  ought  to  test  these  and  other  similar  suggestions.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  generously  admitted  in  his  interesting  and  able  speech 
that  mutual  trade  has  its  advantages  and  that  any  proposition 
for  its  extension  requires  to  be  kindly  and  sympathetically  handled. 
So  far  as  his  own  position  permitted  him  I  think  he  did  handle  it 
sympathetically.  I  regret  that  at  the  conclusion  his  substitutes  for 
preference  were  not  more  positively  defined.  We  are  still  left  in  com- 
plete uncertainty  in  regard  to  his  intentions  except  from  a  very 
general  indication.  But  I  quite  recognise  that  the  tone  of  his  re- 
marks indicated  an  anxiety  to  find  a  means  wherever  means  were 
possible  to  him.  I  regretted  to  notice,  therefore,  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  like  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, although  repeating  the  same  view,  did  place  another  accent 
upon  it.  He  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  way  even  for  prac- 
tical experiments,  for  practical  tests  of  the  smallest,  the  simplest  and 
most  tentative  kind,  is  absolutely  barred  by  reason  of  certain  be- 
liefs which  they  entertain  in  regard  to  what  they  call  the  laws  of 
political  economy.  That  is  unfortunate,  because  it  makes  argument 
useless;  it  brings  you  right  up  against  a  wall.  When  a  man  is  pre- 
pared to  argue  on  the  facts  and  from  figures,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  did  at  great  length  and  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
address,  you  have  something  which  appeals  to  one's  judgment,  and 
to  which  you  can  hope  to  make  some  kind  of  reply  dealing  with 
the  same  kind  of  material,  in  the  hope  of  convincing  him;  but  there 
is  no  hope  of  convincing  a  man  who  starts  out  with  an  orthodox  faith 
which  tells  him  beforehand  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  and  what 
can  or  cannot  be  believed,  which  makes  everything  not  included  in 
that  faith  heterodox  unbelief,  neither  to  be  weighed  nor  balanced, 
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but  to  be  banished  to  the  nethermost  pit.  That  kind  of  dogma  for- 
bids argument,  or  even  if  argument  is  employed  makes  it  absolutely 
useless.  I  hope  we  bring  an  open  mind  to  this  question  ourselves. 
We  have  been  asked  what  we  will  do  if  Free  Trade  is  proposed  to  us. 
All  I  can  say  is,  we  should  argue  the  question  out  on  its  merits.  For 
my  part,  if  the  Imperial  Government  at  any  time  said :  "  We  are 
"  prepared  to  enter  into  complete  free  trade  between  ourselves  and  the 
"  colonies,  and  to  impose  a  tariff  against  the  outside  world,"  I  should 
say  that  it  is  a  proposal,  if  put  into  practical  shape,  which  would  be 
worth  the  very  best  consideration  of  all  the  Dominions.  Everything 
would  depend  on  the  tariff  which  was  intended  to  be  imposed  against 
the  outside  world.  That  is  the  first  point.  In  the  second  place,  al- 
most everything  would  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  each  part  of  the 
Empire  to  supply  the  void  which  would  be  made  in  its  finances  by 
the  loss  of  the  customs'  taxation  upon  which  at  present  we  all  rely. 
Apart,  therefore,  from  our  own  industrial  development,  such  a  pro- 
ject would  mean  a  revolution  in  Colonial  systems,  and  methods  of 
taxation. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Exactly,  as  preference  means  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  fiscal  methods — there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  if  you  put  a  tax  upon  corn,  you  have  to  put  a  tax  on 
every  foreign  commodity  that  comes  into  this  country.  Our  system 
would  be  revolutionised.  Instead  of  being  a  system  of  what  we  call 
Free  Trade,  it  becomes  a  Protective  system. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  But  you  had  a  tax  upon  corn,  and  the  argument 
shows  it  had  no  effect  in  increasing  prices. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  know,  but  we  had  to  take  it  off. 
Even  a  Conservative  Government  had  to  take  it  off  because  they  re- 
cognised the  impossibility  of  keeping  up  a  tax  of  that  sort  without 
putting  it  on  all  round. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Surely  there  must  be  some  proportion  kept  be- 
tween cause  and  effect?  Let  me  refer  to  one  of  your  arguments, 
which  is  fair,  but  cannot  be  applied  either  as  immediately  or  as 
strongly  as  you  applied  it ;  that  is  the  argument  that  you  cannot  give 
a  little  without  being  obliged  to  give  a  great  deal  more.  First,  we  can- 
not argue  it,  because  that  depends  upon  ourselves.  Looking  at  the 
Commonwealth,  if  you  tell  us  if  we  do  something,  we  will  have  to 
do  a  great  deal  more,  I  say,  my  experience  does  not  warrant  that 
conclusion.  It  is  perfectly  true  a  new  start  may  establish  a  tendency, 
if  it  is  successful,  encouraging  you  to  go  furthr,  but  if  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful it  establishes  a  tendency  to  go  back.  We  have  gone  back 
when  we  have  thought  we  have  made  a  mistake,  and  gone  forward 
when  we  have  thought  we  have  made  a  success.  When  you  start 
interfering  with  yrur  industrial  or  economic  system,  even  to  im- 
prove it,  you  encourage  demands  from  other  portions  of  your  com- 
munity who  wish  to  share  the  same  advantages  which  they  believe 
others  receive.  That  is  quite  true.  But  really  that  is  a  contention 
which  can  be  so  universally  applied  against  every  legislative  project 
and  proposal,  no  matter  what  it  may  be.  that  it  has  no  particular 
force  when  associated  with  every  form  of  legislative  proposal.  In 
some  cases  it  would  have  been  less,  and  in  others  more  force,  but  it  is 
never  more  than  a  guess. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    May  I  just  point  out  this— and  one 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  friends,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  said  it  recently — 
58—28 
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Twelfth     that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  idea  when  he  started  was  not  to  go  in  for  a 
Tth^May     general  protective  system,  but  purely  to  set  up  a  system  of  preferen- 
1E07.  '    tial  trading  with  the  Colonies  on  the  basis  of  a  tax  on  corn;  but 


~  ,  ■  ,  he  found  when  he  looked  at  the  whole  problem  that  the  demand  for 
.Preferential  • 

Trade.      protection  would  be  irresistible,  and  he  tacked  on  a  general  system 

'Mr.  Lloyd  of  protection  to  the  preferential  proposals. 

George.)         -q^  JAMESON:  That  is  a  general  system  of  protection,  and  not 

a  general  tariff  with  a  view  to  giving  preference  to  the  Colonies. 

There  is  always  this  horrid  word  "  protection.  " 

Mr.  LLC-  YD  GEOEGE :  I  said  yesterday  I  do  not  want  to  quar- 
rel about  words.  I  will  use  the  word  "  tariff.  "  ,1  do  not  want  to  beg 
the  question  by  using  words  you  do  not  accept.  I  only  state  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  found  the  demand  would  be  irresistible,  and 
he  had  really  to  supplement  his  proposals  by  a  proposal  for  a  general 
tariff.    That  was  really  the  meaning  of  the  Glasgow  speech. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  May  I  come  back  to  my  argument  in  this  way? 
— the  proposal  for  a  preferential  tariff  will  benefit  the  Colonies. 
The  people  of  Great  Britain  say  it  is  a  very  admirable  thing  to 
benefit  the  Colonies,  but  then  begin  to  ask  why  should  not  we  benefit 
ourselves  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE :  They  do  not  say  so  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  line  of  advance. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  Yes,  that  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  pro- 
posal, and  I  think  he  did  it  under  pressure.  I  am  sure  he  was  keen- 
about  the  other. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Then  it  was  said  :  "If  that  is  good  for  the  Col- 
onies it  is  good  for  us." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE  :  It  was  said  under  pressure. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  The  people  who  influenced  Mr.  Chamberlain  said, 
"  You  are  doing  something  for  the  Colonies  by  means  of  duties  ; 
had  not  you  at  the  same  time  better  do  something  for  us  ?" 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  was  their  view. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  view,  but  if  it 
applies  to  him,  as  far  as  I  understand  your  argument  and  that  of 
your  colleagues  it  does  not  apply  to  you.  You  and  those  in  agree- 
ment with  you  do  not  think  these  duties  are  going  to  benefit  the  Col- 
onies. If  you  give  them  at  all  it  would  be  a  concession  of  a  more  or 
less  sentimental  character.  Hence,  if  you  think  they  will  not  benefit 
the  Colonies  you  will  not  think  it  will  benefit  your  own  people. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  '  To  put  it  frankly,  no  doubt  a  duty  on 
corn  and  meat  would  be  unpopular.  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  in 
this  country  would  controvert  that  proposition  for  a  moment  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  That  is  if  it  was  sufficient  to  raise  prices. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Well,  the  reluctance  with  which  the  Con- 
servative party  have  taken  up  even  the  2s.  duty  is  the  best  proof  of 
that.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  being  the  astutest  politician  we 
probably  have  seen  in  my  time  in  this  country,  saw  at  once  he  could 
not  get  the  country  to  take  that  pill  without  gilding  it  with  some- 
thing else.  That  is  what  it  means.  I  am  sure  the  people  in  this 
country  would  never  look  nt  the  idea  of  a  duty  on  corn  or  meat 
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unless  they  become  Protectionists  on  general  grounds,  and  want  to 
exclude  foreign  manufactures. 


Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Do  you  think  there  is  any  use  in 
protracting  this  discussion  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  very  interesting,  I  do 
not  know  that  it  would  help  the  immediate  purpose  before  us.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  shrink  from  any  question  the  Minister  wishes  to  put, 
and  to  meet,  as  best  my  poor  resources  will  allow,  any  argument  he 
submits.  Our  difficulty,  of  course,  is,  and  I  think  the  Minister  most 
amply  recognised  it  yesterday,  that  we  each  start  with  certain  pre- 
suppositions, whether  derived  from  experience  or  education,  and  are 
always  coming  back  to  them.  We  have  neither  time  here  nor  the 
means  to  get  at  those  and  deal  with  them  finally.  It  is  always  an 
engagement  of  outposts  which  we  are  maintaining.  We  cannot  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  question  in  a  meeting  under  the  pressure  that 
exists  here. 

My  excuse  for  having  addressed  the  Conference  again  to-day,  is 
that  I  was  not  willing  that  an  address  so  forcible  and  so  well  put  as 
that  of  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  should  pass 
without  criticism  from  our  point  of  view.  My  general  answer  to  his 
thesis  is  summed  up  in  the  proposition  that  he  is  like  the  medical  man 
who  confines  his  patient  to  an  invalid  chair  because,  if  he  takes  exer- 
cise or  performs  his  natural  duties,  he  runs  a  risk  of  complications, 
of  catching  cold,  of  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  imaginable  physical 
accidents.  I  admit  his  aim.  If  you  can  get  the  British  Empire  into 
an  invalid  chair,  you  may  save  it  from  a  certain  number  of  risks, 
though  I  think  those  you  invite  by  this  treatment  will  be  more 
serious,  because  debility  of  the  body  threatens  more  dangerous  re- 
sults than  healthy  natural  occupation  or  exercise.  Especially  will  it 
be  found  more  depressing  than  a  real  effort  to  act  in  concert  with 
its  children.  I  do  not  say  we  would  not  make  mistakes,  and  would 
not  have  sometimes  to  retrace  our  steps  because  we  had  temporarily 
overshot  the  mark,  but  we  should  be  going  on,  and  have  the  satis- 
faction of  correcting  mistakes  and  counting  our  successes,  which  I 
believe  would  far  overbalance  those  mistakes.  Ultimately  we  should 
arrive  at  co-operative  action  by  such  means,  among  others,  as  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  suggested.  Every  time  I  have  touched  this 
question  I  have  from  the  first  included  improved  cable  communica- 
tion, mail  communication,  and  the  diffusion  of  commercial  intelli- 
gence, the  multiplying  of  commercial  agencies  in  the  country  all  as 
parts  of  one  system.  I  have  never  severed  them.  Preferential  trade 
with  me  means  all  those  things  as  well  as  promoting  our  dealing 
with  each  other's  commodities.  Speaking  for  the  Commonwealth, 
I  shall  welcome  all  or  any  of  them,  not  as  substitutes  but  accom- 
paniments, necessary  parts  of  the  same  scheme  and  the  same  doc- 
trine, only  accomplished  in  a  different  way,  which  appears  to  you  more 
acceptable  than  our  first  means.  We  want  to  use  all  means,  and  in 
that  regard  I  welcomed  your  speech  as  a  hopeful  augury  that  we 
shall  obtain  from  you  before  we  part  the  positive  proposals  in  a 
definite  shape  which  are  to  further  that  Imperial  unity  which  I  am 
sure  you  desire. 

CHAIRMAN  :  May  I  remind  the  Conference  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks,  put  a  specific  proposal  be- 
fore us.    He  said  that  he  wished  to  move  that  the  Conference  should 
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Twelfth     re-affirm  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  of  1902,  and  I  think  I  am 
7tlPllay     right  in  saying  that  he  proceeded  to  say  that  he  thought  he  could 
1907.  '    say  for  all  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  that  they  were  agreed  to 


p  ~  t_aj  the  first  three  of  those  resolutions  of  1902.     If  the  Conference  de- 
Trade,      sires,  I  shall  follow  the  precedent  of  1902,  and  ask  for  the  opinion 

(Chairman.)  of  each  Colony  for  and  against.  But  assuming  there  was  no  dissent 
at  that  moment — assuming  that  the  proposition  of  -  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  is  correct  and  that  those  representing  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas  are  agreed  with  the  principles  of  the  first  three  resolutions,  I 
have  to  say  that  as  far  as  His  Majesty's  Government  are  concerned  we 
have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  second  or  third.  With  regard 
to  the  first  we  cannot  give  our  assent  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned  to  a  re-affirmation  of  the  first  resolution  in  so  far  as 
it  implies  that  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  alter  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  That  would  be  our  position,  and  if  the 
other  members  of  the  Conference  wish  to  re-affirm  the  resolution  we 
should  have  to  state  here  that  that  is  our  opinion. 

Then  I  understood  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  proceeded  to  urge 
that  the  following  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin,  which  stands 
fourth  on  the  Australian  list,  was  one  which  he  would  desire  to  sup- 
port and  recommend  to  the  Conference.  I  have  to  say  on  behalf 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  regard  to  that  resolution,  namely, 
"  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  by  the 
"  Colonies  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 
"be  also  granted  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other  self- 
"  governing  Colonies  " — that  we  have  no  objection,  of  course.  We 
recognise  its  advantages  so  far  as  the  Colonies  choose  to  adopt  it, 
but  it  is  a  matter  essentially  for  their  consideration.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  then  said  that  he  desired  not  to  support  the  final  resolution 
of  Mr.  Deakin. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  preferred  No.  4  of  1902. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURiiiR:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  also  cannot  accept  that  resolution;  but  the 
resolution  that  we  would  desire  to  put  before  the  Conference  is  in 
accord,  I  think,  with  the  general  tenour  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  re- 
marks, and  it  is  to  this  effect :  "  That  this  Conference,  recognising 
"  the  importance  of  promoting  greater  freedom  and  fuller  develop- 
"  ment  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  believes  that 
"  these  objects  may  be  best  secured  by  leaving  to  each  part  of  the 
"  Empire  liberty  of  action  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  of 
"  attaining  them,  having  regard  to  its  own  special  conditions  and 
"  requirements. "  That  is  the  resolution  which  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment would  desire  to  put  as  summing  up  this  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  how  .1  am  to  deal  with  the  further  resolutions  be- 
fore the  Conference  from  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape;  but  I  suppose 
it  would  be,  at  any  rate,  desirable  for  the  Conference  to  settle  these 
that  are  now  submitted  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  with  the  addition 
which  I  propose  first,  and  if  there  is  anything  else  which  has  to  be 
added  the  other  Colonies  will  then  mention  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  J_«et  me  simplify  matters  by  saying  that  in  order 
to  obtain  what,  I  hope,  will  be  unanimity,  I  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting the  proposal  No.  4  of  the  Conference  of  1902,  instead  of 
the  new  proposition.  We  put  it  in  other  words  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  fiscal  relations  between  the  Dominions  themselves  and 
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the  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  more  distinctly.  I  accept 
that  proposal,  and  if  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  moves  the  whole  resolution, 
shall  be  happy  to  support  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  .1  move  the  resolution  of  1902  and 
Mr.  Deakin  accepts  the  fourth  resolution  in  preference  to  his  own  for 
the  sake  of  unanimity.  With  regard  to  the  resolution  moved  by  Aus- 
tralia: "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treatment  accorded 
"  by  the  Colonies  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  United 
"  Kingdom  be  also  granted  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other 
"  self-governing  Colonies  "  I  say  that  I  think  the  Chairman's  idea 
an  excellent  one  and  I  am  ready  to  support  it.  I  think  it  might  be 
the  substance  of  another  resolution,  and  not  this  one.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  propose  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  I  have 
moved.  The  point  raised  by  Lord  Elgin,  I  think,  is  well  covered  in 
the  last  words  of  the  fourth  resolution :  "  That  the  Prime  Ministers 
"  of  the  Colonies  respectfully  urge  on  His  Majesty's  Government  the 
"  expediency  of  granting  in  the  United  Kingdom  preferential  treat- 
'•  ment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  either  by 
"  exemption  from  or  reduction  of  duties  now  or  hereafter  imposed." 
We  do  not  impose  or  wish  to  have  the  appearance  of  dictating,  but  if 
preferential  duties  are  imposed  we  should  have  a  preference  in  res- 
pect of  them.  The  point  raised  by  Lord  Elgin  is  well  covered  by  that. 

CHAIRMAN:  No.  4  would  be  mef  by  new  resolution. 

Sir  WILFRID  .LAURIER:  I  say  resolution  No.  4  covers  the 
idea  that  you  have  in  your  mind,  that  is  to  say,  each  party  should  be 
left  to  determine  for  itself  what  is  best.  We  are  unanimous  so  far 
in  this,  but  the  British  Government  tell  us,  No,  we  are  not  prepared 
to  admit  the  system  of  preference.  We  say,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
admit  it  now.  It  is  for  you  to  decide,  but  whatever  duties  you  do 
impose  we  ask  for  a  preference  upon  them.  That  leaves  you  to  deter- 
mine hereafter  whether  you  put  new  duties  or  not.  That  is  really  the 
subject  between  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  resolution  of  1902  substan- 
tially meets  the  objection  you  have  at  the  present  time.  I  re-affirm 
and  all  the  Colonies  affirm  here,  that  we  have  no  intention  at  all  of 
dictating  that  the  Government  should  put  new  imposts  which  they 
do  not  want  to,  but  if  they  do  put  them,  we  should  have  preference 
upon  them. 

CHAIRMAN :    I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  accept  it  for 
the  resolution  I  propose. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  There  is  a  line  of  cleavage. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  we  withdraw  No.  4,  and  accept  the  resolution 
which  Ministers  propose,  it  would  mean  an  absolute  retreat  from  the 
position  of  1902. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Besides,  Lord  Elgin  will  not  agree  to  No.  1 
either.  I  hope  the  Governments  will  vote.  Lord  Elgin  has  told  us 
he  cannot. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE.    How  can  we?   It  is  for  the  Prime  Min- 
isters of  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  agree  with  the  latter  portion  of  the 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Deakin,  that  it  is  desirable  that  preferential 
tariffs  should  be  included. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  will  do  that  separately. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  When  those  are  disposed  of,  does  that 
mean  the  disposal  of  the  other  resolutions  entirely,  without  submit- 
ting them  to  the  Conference? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  No. 

CHAIRMAN :  No ;  I  said  at  the  beginning  I  should  ask  every- 
one. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Because  I  want  to  move  my  resolution 
with  an  omission  from  it,  which  I  hope  will  give  us  unanimity  upon 
it,  irrespective  of  the  others. 

CHAIRMAN:  Very  well.  Had  not  we  better  dispose  of  the 
others  first? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Certainly.  I  should  like  to  support  the 
resolution  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  also  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Deakin  when  it  comes  up  separately. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  On  behalf  of  the  Cape,  the  first  resolution  of  the 
Cape  is  exactly  as  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  at  present,  and 
we  will  not  press  that.  With  regard  to  the  second  resolution  origin- 
ally put  by  the  Cape,  I  do  not  want  to  press  that  at  all.  As  I  ex- 
plained in  the  remarks  I  made,  it  was  more  or  less  a  warning,  and 
I  will  not  press  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  was  a  very  proper  thing  to  call  attention  to. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  That  was  the  intention  of  it— to  call  attention. 

CHAIRMAN:  With  regard  to  our  position,  I  spoke  of  the  three 
first  resolutions  because  I  think  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  dealt  with  them 
in  his  speech  at  first. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  No;  I  said  I  moved  the  whole  of 
those  resolutions  of  1902,  but  then  I  stated  that,  with  regard  to  three 
of  them,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us.  With  regard 
to  No.  4,  Australia  moved  something  else  which  Australia  has  now 
withdrawn. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  I  made  my  remarks  based  upon  the  remarks 
you  made  on  the  first  three.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  much 
difference,  but  the  inclusion  on  your  behalf  of  the  whole  foui  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  reservation  which  I  read  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's 
Government :  "  His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  give  its  assent  so 
"  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned  to  a  re-affirmation  of  the 
"  resolutions  of  1902,  in  so  far  as  they  imply  that  it  is  necessary  or 
"  expedient  to  alter  the  Fiscal  system  of  the  United  Kingdom."  Of 
course  No.  4  comes  from  you  all  as  Prime  Ministers  of  the  Colonies. 
We  do  not  make  any  representation,  and  you  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
make  that  representation,  but  we  make  this  affirmation  at  the  end. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Certainly,  we  cannot  take  exception 
to  that.  You  state  your  position  and  wc  state  our  position.  It  is 
carried  with  this  understanding. 

CHAJRMAN:  Does  any  one  wish  it  to  be  put?   Is  that  carried? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER'  It  is  carried. 

CHAIRMAN:  Now,  with  regard  to  the  resolution  which  I  now 
submit. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  My  second  resolution  is:  "That  it  is  desirable 
"  that  the  United  Kingdom  grant  preferential  treatment  to  the  pro- 
"  ducts  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies."    That  comes  in  because 
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we  are  adopting  down  to  No.  4  which  does  not  include  that.  What 
I  move  now,  is :  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  the  preferential  treat- 
"  ment  accorded  by  the  Colonies  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of 
"  the  United  Kingdom  be  also  granted  to  the  products  and  manufac- 
"  tures  of  other  self-governing  Colonies." 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :    In  principle  I  am  ready  to  dispose 
of  that,  but  I  am  willing  to  modify  the  language. 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  What  do  you  propose? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  not  prepared  to  draft  it  to-day, 
but  it  would  be  that  we  should  have  reciprocity.  If  a  Colony  does 
not  give  any  preferential  treatment  to  the  Mother  Country,  the  reso- 
lution would  not  apply  perhaps. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :   This  was  not  intended  to  prevent  that,  it  was  only 
a  general  affirmation  of  a  desirable  thing. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  I  agree  with  you,  but  I  would 
like  it  to  stand  for  a  day.  The  principle  suits  me  altogether,  I  may 
say. 

CHAIRMAN'  There  is  some  confusion  I  think.  We  must  put 
this  resolution :  "  That  this  Conference  recognising  the  importance  of 
"  attaining  greater  freedom  and  fuller  development  of  commercial 
"  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  believes  that  these  objects  may  best 
"  be  secured  by  leaving  it  to  each  part  of  the  Empire,  liberty  of  action 
"  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  for  attaining  them,  having  re- 
"  gard  to  its  own  special  conditions  and  requirements." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Personally,  I  do  not  object  to  that  principle,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  affirms  anything. 

Dr.  JAMESON :    You  cannot  either  object  or  affirm. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  you  add  to  that  "  and  that  every  effort 
"  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation,"  then  I  think  we  could 
all  support  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:   Where  would  you  put  those  words?   They  are 
better. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  At  the  end. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Anything  after  "  co-operation  " — do  not  you  want 
"  between  them,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  This  puts  us  in  a  perfectly  absurd  position.  It 
does  not  really  negative,  but  any  one  can  read  a  negative  into  this, 
to  the  resolution  we  have  just  passed  of  1902. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Do  you  think  so. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  do  not  think  so.  You  have  expressed 
your  opinion  that  this  is  your  way  of  co-operation,  but  we  suggest 
other  methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  end.  It  is  not  a  negative  at  all. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  suggest  that  these  words  be  put  in' 
"  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation  in 
"  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  are  in  co-operation  on  defence,  emi- 
gration and  naturalisation. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  And  for  trade,  too,  we  can  co-operate. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  you  put  that  in  I  will  support  it. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Certainly,  by  all  means. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  "  And  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
"  bring  about  co-operation  in  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

Dr.  JAMESON :  May  I  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  about  this.  We, 
all  the  self-governing  Colonies  here  represented  during  the  last  six 
days,  have  affirmed  our  belief  in  preference.  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment during  those  six  days  have  affirmed  their  belief  in  no  preference. 
We  are  each  to  have  liberty  of  action,  and  now  we  say  we  are  both 
right. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  the  position. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  We  are  to  co-operate  within  the  limits 
we  have  set  down  for  ourselves.  That  is  all,  surely.  Dr.  Jameson 
does  not  say  co-operation  is  impossible  because  we  do  not  take  the 
same  view  about  fiscal  matters.    It  would  be  a  very  sad  thing  for 

the  Empire. 

Dr.  JAMESON'  I  should  be  delighted  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  sug- 
gestion of  co-operation  is  put.  I  would  vote  for  it  with  both  hands 
without  this  first  part. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Dr.  Jameson  wants  this  without  the  preamble. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  the  preamble  is  all  right. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  This  puts  us  in  a  ridiculous  position.  We  have 
said  the  members  of  this  Conference  outside  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  in  favour  of  preference  as  a  method  of  the  unity  or  whatever 
you  like  to  call  it.  His  Majesty's  Government  gives  a  direct  negative, 
and  we  are  both  to  vote  for  liberty  of  action.  It  is  quite  true  we  have 
liberty  of  action,  but  what  is  implied  in  this  is  that  we  are  voting 
Yes  is  No,  and  No  is  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  do  not  quite  see  that,  for  this  reason. 
We,  the  whole  of  us,  affirm  that  we  reserve  the  undoubted  right  for 
our  self-governing  Colonies  to  do  what  we  think  right  in  our  own 
borders,  and  we  will,  none  of  us,  give  it  up.  The  British  Government 
say  exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  evident  they  cannot  vote  for  pre- 
ference. It  is  equally  evident  that  we  all  voted  for  preference.  You 
cannot  do  more  than  to  make  a  declaration  as  to  what  you  want. 
Unless  we  are  unanimous  and  all  agreeable  to  enter  into  preference 
treaties  and  systems,  you  cannot  get  a  preferential  treaty.  That  is  a 
certainty.  There  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  saying  we  make  a 
declaration  in  our  speeches — which  we  have  all  done. — and  when  it 
comes  to  a  resolution  we  are  all  going  to  vote  one  way  and  the 
British  Government  the  other.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  procedure, 
that  if  they  do  not  vote  we  cannot  got  preference  unless  they  assent 
to  it.  So  I  want  to  bring  about  the  feeling  of  co-operation  at  the 
end  of  the  resolution,  believing  there  is  to  be  more  done  in  the  future, 
and  that  we  cannot  do  everything  to-day. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  unnecessary  objections  in 
the  least.  Perhaps,  with  the  prudence  of  a  Scotsman,  I  rather  wanted 
to  see  it  in  writing.  I  have  seen  it  in  writing  now,  and  we  have  no 
objection  in  adding  those  words  proposed  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  If  Sir  Joseph  Ward  will  allow  me  to  answer 
what  you  have  said,  it  seems  to  me  this  would  have  been  an  admir- 
able resolution  before  we  started  the  question  at  all,  whether  there 
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should  be  preference  or  not.  We  ought  to  start  on  that  basis  because 
we  all  believe  it;  but  having  gone  on  that  and  come  to  absolutely 
opposite  positions,  to  now  bring  in  the  liberty  of  action  surely  is 
absolutely  useless,  and  the  only  reason  it  can  be  brought  forward  is 
to  emphasise  the  fact  that  all  we  have  done  is  not  worth  anything. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJEIER:  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  come  a  good  way  down  to  meet  us  here.  They 
say,  "  Very  well,  we  accept  the  resolutions  you  have  just  affirmed, 
"  but  we  want  each  party  to  be  left  to  decide  how  to  do  it." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  but  let  us  co-operate  where  we  can. 
Dr.  JAMESON:  Outside  the  preference  question  this  would  be 
admirable. 

CHAIRMAN:  To  make  it  clear,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  do  make 
a  reservation  with  regard  to  those  resolutions. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIE R'  Exactly. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  each  state  our  respective  positions 
and  end  up  by  saying :  "  Now  let  us  co-operate  within  those  limita- 
•'  tions." 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Why  not  a  resolution  of  co-operation? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  take  Sir  J oseph  Ward's 
suggestion  as  our  starting  point  instead  of  our  conclusion,  and  then 
adopt  the  language  or  a. good  deal  of  it  here,  so  that  it  will  read  this 
way :  "  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation 
"  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  subject  to  the  complete 
•'  liberty  of  action  of  each  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  for 
"  attaining  it."  That  comes  to  the  point.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  co-operation — that  is  a  positive  proposal — be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  subject  to  the  liberty  of  action 
of  each  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  of  attaining  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  The  only  thing  Mr.  Deakin  leaves  out 
is,  "  promoting  greater  freedom,"  and  so  on. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  We  have  that  in  our  first  resolution  of  1902. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR3E :  But  that  refers  to  one  method  only. 

Mr.  DEAELN:  Yes,  that  was  ''stimulate  and  facilitate." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  by  one  method.  We  want  other 
methods  as  well.  Your  opinion  is  that  this  is  the  best.  We  made  it 
quite  clear  what  our  opinion  is,  and  then  we  end  up  by  saying,  "  Let 
"  us  do  our  best  to  promote  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Em- 
"  pire,  reserving  to  each  party  perfect  freedom  of  action  as  to  the  best 
"  means  of  doing  it." 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER'  I  am  satisfied  to  have  the  resolution 
as  amended  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  must  adhere  to  that  position. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  J  think  if  we  can  get  a  unanimous 
vote  it  would  be  all  the  better,  because,  I  think,  Mr.  Deakin  is  not 
very  far  from  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  How  would  this  do :  "  That  every  effort  should 
"  be  made  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  intercourse 
"  by  co-operation  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire,  subject  to  the 
"liberty  of  action  of  each  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means  for 
"attaining  it?"    It  puts  the  co-operation  in  the  forefront.  This 
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other  resolution  opens  with  a  general  statement  which  does  not  appear 
to  apply  to  anything,  and  then  follows  a  particular  proposal. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  have  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
if  he  can  come  over.  In  the  meantime,  if  there  is  a  point  you  wanted 
to  speak  to  about  your  own  resolutions  we  might  take  it. 

CARRIAGE  OF  BRITISH   GOODS  IX  BRITISH  SHIPS. 

Carriage  of  Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  get  my  resolution 
GBrftishn  unanimously  agreed  to.  I  want  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  it.  The 
Ships.  affirming  of  the  resolution  of  1902.  as  proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  to  which  I  agree,  as  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  under  all 
the  circumstances  to-day,  removes  the  necessity  for  independent 
resolutions  being  moved  by  any  of  the  self-governing  Colonies;  but 
I  would  like  to  slightly  alter  this  resolution,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
meet  witu  at  least  a  good  send-off  from  this  Conference.  I  want  to 
suggest :  "  That  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  both  the  United 
"  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  that  in 
"  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  over-sea  Dominions  efforts  in  favour 
"  of  British  manufactured  goods  carried  in  British-owned  ships  should 
"  be  supported  by  this  Conference."  I  want  to  affirm  the  desirability 
of  carrying  British  manufactured  goods  in  British  ships,  if  I  can, 
and  I  should  think  the  Conference  generally  would  be  able  to  assist 
to  that. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  would  add  "  as  far  as  practicable  " 
after  the  word  supported —  "That  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
"  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the 
"Seas  that  in  the  transport  of  goods  to  the  over-sea  Dominions  efforts 
"  in  favour  of  British  manufactured  goods  carried  in  British-owned 
"  ships  should  be  supported  as  far  as  practicable." 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Are  not  we  getting  into  confusion?  We  might 
deal  with  one  thing  at  a  time. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  are  only  taking  this  to  fill  up  time. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned  I  am 
disposed  to  agree  to  this.  Perhaps  Sir  Joseph  Ward  will  agree  to  my 
suggestion  of  the  word  "  desirable,"  instead  of  "  essential."  In  Can- 
ada a  resolution  was  introduced  to  limit  the  benefit  of  the  preference 
on  British  goods  only  to  those  imported  through  Canadian  ports.  We 
accepted  the  resolution,  but  with  a  modification  which  is  to  come  into 
force  shortly,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  in  Council  the 
trade  has  been  sufficiently  developed  so  as  to  allow  us  to  get  impor- 
tations into  Canadian  ports.  At  present  many  imports  come  by  way 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  relic  of  the  practice  of  former  days, 
when  Canada  had  to  get  its  trade  developed  through  the  means  of 
the  southern  ports,  but  now  we  are  getting  our  own  ports  equipped, 
we  hope,  by  and  by,  to  possibly  dispense  altogether  with  intermediate 
States.  This  is  on  the  same  lines.  To  confine  British  trade  to  British 
bottoms  there  can  be  no  serious  objection.  I  agree  to  it  very  willingly, 
especially  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  agreed  to  put  into  it  "  as  far  as 
"  practicable."  It  could  not  be  done  at  the  present  time  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned.  We  have  to  use  other  ships,  but  we  are  getting 
to  use  more  and  more  the  British  ships.  So  I  accept  it  with  the 
qualification  "so  far  as  practicable,"  because  it  could  not  be  put  into 
force  immediately. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  u  British  manufactured  goods  in  British 
shipping,"  instead  of  <;  carried  in." 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  I  will  make  the  alteration.    I  only 
want  to  affirm  something  in  that  direction. 
Mr.  DEAREST:   Are  you  moving  that? 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD '  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  you  are  not  moving  it  in  this  altered  form. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes. 
Mr.  DEAKIX:  Will  you  read  it? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  Will  you  allow  me  to  withdraw,  as 
I  have  an  engagement  in  a  few  minutes.  I  stand  by  Sir  Joseph 
Ward's  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  we  are  working  out  an  alternative. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  If  Sir  Joseph  Ward  accepts  the  alter- 
native, I  am  satisfied,  and  I  follow  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  resolution  will  read  in  this  way: 
"  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
"  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  efforts  in  favour  of 
"  British  manufactured  goods  and  their  carriage  in  British-owned 
"  ships,  should  be  supported  as  far  as  practicable." 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  would  prefer  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  their  carriage  in  British-owned  ships,"  and  make  it  "  efforts  in 
"  favour  of  British  shipping  "  because  we  want  to  carry  other  goods. 
We  are  not  depending  only  upon  the  carriage  of  our  own  goods. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  is  the  same  things  "  That  it  is  advisable 
"  in  the  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's 
"  dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manu- 
"  factured  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as 
"  practicable." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  put  this  resolution :  "  That  it  is  advisable  in  the 
"  interests  both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  Domin- 
"  ions  beyond  the  Seas  that  efforts  in  favour  of  British  manufactured 
"  goods  and  British  shipping  should  be  supported  as  far  as  practica- 
ble."   Is  this  agreed  to? 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Resolution 

VIII. 

PREFERENTIAL  TRADE. 

CHAIRMAX:  I  think  I  understood,  Dr.  Jameson,  you  did  not  Preferential 
...  .  .  Trade 

wish  to  raise  any  point  upon  your  resolution. 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  Xot  the  resolution  on  the  paper,  but  I  wish  to 
put  the  resolution  I  brought  forward  yesterday. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  That  has  been  accepted  in  principle  already.  It 
is  merely  an  extension. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  My  real  difficulty  with  regard  to  this  is,  as  has 
been  emphasized,  I  am  glad  to  say,  by  one  of  my  political  opponents 
since  my  departure  from  South  Africa,  that  unless  preference  is 
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coupled  with  some  form  of  reciprocity  it  may  be  withdrawn.  There- 
fore I  am  bound  to  bring  this  resolution  forward. 

CHAIRMAN:  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  arrived 
we  had  better  finish  the  first  resolution.  Mr.  Deakin  wishes  to  put  it : 
"  That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual 
"  commercial  intercourse  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire  by 
"  the  development  of  all  their  means  of  inter-communication,  subject 
"  to  the  liberty  of  each  self-governing  Dominion  to  select  the  most 
"  suitable  methods  for  giving  effect  to  it." 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Is  this  a  proposition  as  a  substitute  for  the  whole 
resolution?  I  certainly  prefer  the  resolution  as  it  stands  very  much. 
I  think  it  is  much  wider  in  its  scope  and  clearer  in  its  language.  I 
think  the  fresh  one  rather  limits  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE'  The  development  of  all  means  of  com- 
munication is  the  most  important  limitation.  There  are  other  means 
of  practical  commercial  intercourse  in  the  Empire. 

Mr.  ASQTJTTH :  I  agree  with  the  words  as  previously  proposed. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  This  other  resolution  of  Mr.  Deakin's 
does  not  go  so  far  as  I  am  prepared  to  go. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  will  put  in  the  word  "  especially." 

.   Mr.  ASQUITH:  "Every  effort  should  be  made  by  co-operation." 

Mr.  DEARTN :  They  are  right,  but  it  is  the  preliminary  part  I 
object  to.   It  seems  too  vague. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  seems  to  me  emphasising  a  truism  which  we 
have  acknowledged  to  begin  with,  unless  it  means  something  different. 
If  it  only  means  what  is  on  the  face  of  it  this  original  resolution  of 
the  Government  is  a  mere  truism  which  we  all  acknowledged  before 
we  began  the  Conference,  and  all  through  the  Conference.  We  have 
always  emphasised  it.  Why  do  it  again  unless  there  is  some  other 
reason  for  it? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Mr.  Deakin's  resolution  affirms  the 
resolution  as  a  liberty  of  action.    He  does  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  put  it  in  because  you  wished  it,  not  that  I  think 
it  necessary. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  This  one  of  Mr.  Deakin's  is  a  separate  subject. 
We  have  done  with  Tariff  Reform  or  preference  and  now  deal  with 
other  methods  of  commercial  intercourse,  whereas  this  other  resolu- 
tion implies  a  negative  of  what  we  have  been  doing  this  week  so  far 
as  the  Colonies  are  concerned. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  You  have  affirmed  your  view  of  the  best 
method.  We  have  affirmed  ours.  Now,  upon  the  basis  of  that  mutual 
understanding  of  each  other's  positions  we  agree  upon  this. 

Dr.  JAMESON'  Upon  what — to  have  liberty  which  we  have  all 
agreed  upon  long  ago?   Why  put  it  in? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  No.  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolution  carries 
it  a  good  deal  further  than  that.  I  think  these  are  the  important 
words:  "That  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about  co-operation 
"  in  matters  of  mutual  interest."  It  carried  it  beyond  what  Dr. 
Jameson  is  afraid  of — n  mere  barren  affirmation  of  a  thing  we  all 
agreed  to. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  I  cannot  sec  the  use  of  this  at  the  beginning  of 
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Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolution.    I  shall  be  delighted  to  pass  the  resolu-  Twelfth 

tion  on  everything — co-operation,  communication,  and  everything  avPjjl' 

else,  but  why  reiterate  this  truism  which  I  am  afraid  various  people  '  1907' 

will  say  after  a  week's  discussion  is  a  kind  of  slur  on  the  discussions   


Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  will  not  deny  liberty  of  action  even 
to  the  Mother  Country. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Mr.  Deakin  in  the  course  of  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  before  the  suggested  words  that  I  have  added  were 
put  into  the  proposition  coming  from  Lord  Elgin,  stated  that  in 
giving  any  support  to  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
re-affirming  the  resolution  of  1902  on  behalf  of  his  Government  he 
required  a  qualification.  He  proposed  to  support  this  resolution  with 
a  qualification,  and  this  is  the  qualification. 

CHAIRMAN:  With  the  other  words  used. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  So  we  have  the  resolution  of  1902  re- 
affirmed, the  British  Government  having  put  on  record  their  desire 
to  keep  to  their  position.  With  regard  to  that,  from  the  point  of  view 
put  before  the  Conference,  I  see  no  harm  in  accepting  that  resolution. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH :  The  Imperial  Government  consider  it  essential 

that  those  words  should  stand  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  each  should  have  its  liberty. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR'  Nobody  has  questioned  that  principle. 

Mr.  ASQTJITH:  We  wish  to  have  it  put  on  record. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Would  this  get  rid  of  the  difficulty :  "  That  every 
"  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  co-operation  in 
"  matters  of  mutual  interest  between  the  several  parts  of  the  Empire, 
"  especially  by  the  development  of  all  through  means  of  inter-com- 
"  munication,  subject  to  the  liberty  of  each  self-governing  Dominion 
"  to  select  the  most  suitable  methods  for  giving  effect  to  it."  That,  I 
think,  contains  everything  important — affirmation,  co-operation  in 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  further  development  of  inter-com- 
munication, and  the  other  qualification  on  which  you  lay  stress — 
that  it  is  subject  to  the  liberty  of  each  self-governing  Dominion  to 
select  the  most  suitable  methods. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  very  substantial 
difference  between  them;  but,  to  my  mind,  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  expression  and  the  order.  I  believe  that  is 
the  real  difference  between  us — the  other  in  which  the  two  parts  of 
the  subject  are  dealt  with —  and  from  one  point  of  view,  as  we  have 
given  great  consideration  to  this,  we  think  the  affirmation  of  freedom 
should  come  first  and  the  other  next. 

CHAIRMAN:  This  is  the  resolution  which  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment puts  before  the  Conference:  "That  this  Conference  recog- 
"  nising  the  importance  of  promoting  greater  freedom  and  fuller  de- 
"  velopment  of  commercial  intercourse  within  the  Empire,  believes 
"  that  these  objects  may  be  best  secured  by  leaving  to  each  part  of 
"  the  Empire  liberty  of  action  in  selecting  the  most  suitable  means 
"  for  attaining  them,  having  regard  to  its  own  special  conditions  and 


of  the  week  past. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Not  at  all. 


Preferential 
Trade. 
(Dr. 
Jameson.) 
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Twelfth     "  requirements,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  about 
7th  May,    "  co-operation  in  matters  of  mutual  interest." 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Might  I  ask  you  as  Chairman,  whether  the  Con- 
Preferential  ference,  having  affirmed  resolution  No.  1.  which  states,  "  That  this 
Trade.      "  Conference,  recognising  that  the  principle  of  preferential  trade  be- 
(Chairman.)  »  tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond 
"  the  Seas,  will  stimulate  and  facilitate  mutual  commercial  inter- 
"  course,"  it  is  competent  for  this  Conference  to  propose  a  resolution 
which  does  not  affirm  this  resolution. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  specially  said  we  did  not  agree  to  that. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  thoroughly  understand  that,  and  you  have 
registered  your  vote  as  President  of  this  Conference,  and  a  very  im- 
portant vote,  as  not  agreeing  with  it.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  Con- 
ference has  maintained  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  first  resolution, 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  this  resolution  following  the  other  would  mean 
that  the  Conference  had  departed  from  its  position  that  the  best  way  • 
of  developing  this  mutual  co-operation  would  be  by  preference. 

CHAIRMAN :  If  you  ask  me  as  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
out  of  order. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Ii  this  means  anything  to  me  it  means  this,  that 
we  have  decided  to  differ  here  on  a  question  of  preference;  the  self- 
governing  Colonies  against  His  Majesty's  Government  taking  abso- 
lutely different  views.  This  resolution  is  to  emphasise  the  fact  that 
for  commercial  intercourse  the  best  thing  is  for  the  Colonies  to  give 
preference  and  for  His  Majesty's  Government  not  to  give  preference. 
If  we  vote  for  this  it  puts  us  in  the  position  that  we  agreed  to  that, 
and  stultifies  everything  we  have  said  for  the  last  week.  I  say  that 
because  I  personally  could  not  support  that  on  behalf  of  my  colony 
as  it  stands.  I  want  to  emphasise  again  that  we  all  say  we  must  have 
absolute  liberty  of  action  on  this  and  every  other  subject. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who  was  the  very 
first  to  give  preference  to  the  Mother  Country,  does  not  think  so. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  disagree  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  His  was  the  first  colony  to  propose  it— 
and  a  very  substantial  preference  he  gave  us — and  he  has  improved 
upon  it  since.  Certainly,  he  does  not  take  that  view.  He  is  the 
father  of  preference  within  the  Empire. 

Dr.  .T  AM  I' SON :  Sometimes  you  find  children  get  a  little  more 
advanced  than  the  father  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  This  would  be  my  position.  I  do  not  specially 
object  to  this  resolution  even  as  it  stands,  though  I  admit  there  ia 
force  in  Dr.  Jameson's  fear  that  it  may  be  misinterpreted.  There  are 
words  that  would  make  it  acceptable  to  me,  if  not  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. I  would  propose  that  after  the  word  "  that "  we  introduce  the 
words :  "  without  prejudice  to  the  resolutions,  already  accepted,  this 
"  Conference  recognises  the  importance  of  promoting  greater  free- 
"  dom,"  and  so  on. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  That  will  do. 

Mr.  ASQUITII:  Let  us  see  if  we  can  meet  Mr.  Deakin.  We  are 
anxious  to  if  we  can.  You  said  the  resolutions,  but  you  must  in- 
clude the  reservation  made  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly  the  resolutions  or  reservations. 
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Mr.  ASQUITH:  It  had  better  be  on  the  face  of  it  to  make  it  Twelfth 

Plain-  Tth^May. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  To  make  it  plain  I  have  put:  "That  without  pre-  1907- 

"  judice  to  the  resolution  already  accepted  or  the  reservation  of  His  Preferential 
"  Majesty's  Government,  this  Conference,  &c."  Trade. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  will  read  it  again  to  make  it  quite  plain.  Deakin  ) 

Dr.  JAMESON'  I  am  quite  content. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  am  satisfied. 

General  BOTHA:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  quite  satisfied. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  always  get  unanimous  before  we  finish. 

CHAIRMAN:  This  is  the  resolution  of  the  Conference.  Resolution 

VII 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Then  there  is  my  further  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  know  whether  the  President  has  a 
resolution  with  reference  to  coastwise  trade.  I  take  it  that  is  bound 
up  with  this,  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  will  show  you  Sir  Robert  Finla/s 
opinion  on  that,  and  then  if,  after  that,  you  still  think  it  right,  you 
will  press  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Thank  you. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  only  arrangement  I  have  made  for  to-morrow 
is  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  come. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  May  we  first  finish  up  this  resolution,  or  it  will 
disappear  altogether. 

Mr.  ASQUITH-  I  think  we  had  better  dispose  of  it  now. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Very  well.  I  will  propose  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  This  is  as  to  preference  on  present  dutiable 
articles.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  any  time.  You  understand  our 
position  in  the  matter.  We  think  it  would  concede  the  principle  with- 
out doing  any  substantial  good  to  anybody. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  the  main  reason  is 
it  will  help  me  to  keep  the  preference  going  in  South  Africa  if  I  put 
it  here,  even  if  I  only  vote  for  it  myself,  but  I  hope  General  Botha 
will  vote  with  me  on  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Jameson  is:  "That 
"  while  affirming  the  resolution  of  1902  this  Conference  is  of  opinion 
"  that  as  the  British  Government  through  the  South  African  Cus- 
"  toms  Union — which  comprises  Basutoland  and  the  Bechuanaland 
"  Protectorate — do  at  present  allow  a  preference  against  foreign  coun- 
"tries  to  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
"  all  other  British  Possessions  granting  reciprocity,  His  Majesty's 
"  Government  should  now  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  of 
"  granting  a  like  preference  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire  on  the  pre- 
"  sent  dutiable  articles  in  the  British  tariff." 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  only  a  request  to  consider.    You  do  not  dis- 
sent from  that? 

Dr.  JAMESON:  The  consideration  of  possibly  doing  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  are  not  asked  to  say  you  will  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  We  have  considered  it. 
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Twelfth         Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  can  consider  it  again. 
Day. 

7th  May,         Mr.  ASQTJITH :  If  you  please  we  will  take  the  same  attitude  with 
190,.       regard  to  this  as  with  regard  to  the  other — an  attitude  of  reservation. 
Preferential  We  do  not  conceive  we  are  free  to  do  this. 

Trade.  DEAKIN'  You  are  always  free  to  consider  it  if  not  free  to 

Asqutth.)    Srant  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  You  are  doing  it  at  the  present  moment. 
Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  was  not  aware  of  the  case  of  Bechuanaland 
and  Basutoland. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  has  been  very  advantageous  to  those  two 
Protectorates. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  means  a  reduction  in  your  duties  if 
it  is  given  effect  to — not  an  imposition  of  duties. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  means  only  a  reduction  if  it  is  granted,  but  it 
does  not  promise  that  any  reduction  will  be  granted. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  But  it  means  that  we  are  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  shall  treat  the  foreigners  and  the  Colonies  as  it  were 
differently,  and  that  we  conceive  we  are  not  able  to  do. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  the  whole  of  it.  I  would  like  it  put  to 
the  Conference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  will  support  that. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  support  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  Do  you  support  it,  General  Botha  ? 

General  BOTHA:  No,  I  do  not  support  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND'  Yes,  I  support  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  do  not;  we  dissent  from  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  not  here. 

Resolution  CHAIRMAN:  That  will  be  recorded.  Those  are  all  the  resolu- 
IX.  tions. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  There  are  the  subsidiary  motions.  I  do  not  know 
if  you  would  pass  the  others  without  discussion.  Our  resolution  is: 
"  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
formation of  Colonial  Governments,  statements  showing  the  privi- 
"  leges  conferred,  and  the  obligations  imposed  on  the  Colonics  by 
"existing  commercial  treaties  and  that  inquiries  be  instituted  in  con- 
"  nection  with  the  revision  proposed  in  resolution  No.  5,  to  ascertain 
"  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  those  obligations  and  benefits  uniform 
•'  through  the  Empire."  It  only  asks  for  information  and  inquiries 
as  to  all  commercial  treaties. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  We  cannot  answer  you  that  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  will  do  to-morrow  such  other  business  as  I 
can  arrange. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  10.30  o'clock. 
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INTER-IMPERIAL  TRADE. 

RETURN  showing  for  the  last  year  for  which  figures  were  avail- 
able:— 

(a)  The  value  of  all  articles  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Canada.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  British  South 
Africa,  respectively,  (i)  free  of  duty,  (ii)  subject  to  duty; 

(b)  The  value  of  all  articles  imported  into  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  British  South  Africa,  respectively,  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  (i)  free  of  duty  (ii)  subject  to  duty. 

(A)  Value  of  all  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  which 
were  consigned  from  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
British  South  Africa,  respectively,  (i)  free  of  duty,  (ii)  subject 
to  duty. 


Imports  (Consignments)  of  Merchandise  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1906. 


Colony  whence  Consigned. 


Free  of  Duty.    Subject  to  Duty. 


From  Canada  i  28,019,66* 

i.     Australia   29,178,609 

ii     New  Zealand   ]  15,618,850 

ii     British  South  Africa*.. . .  6,327.-170 


£ 

15,368 
106,537 
163 
16.S9I 


Total. 


28,035,036 
29,285,146 
15,619,013 
6,344,370 


"Including  Rhodesia,  Orange  River  Colony,  and  the  Transvaal.  The  figures 
given  are  exclusive  of  the  value  of  diamonds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which 
amounted  to  £9,179,333  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Cape  Government. 

(B)  Value  of  all  Articles  imported  into  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  British  South  Africa,  respectively,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  (i)  free  of  duty,  (ii)  subject  to  duty. 


Colony. 

Imports  of  Merchandise  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Free  of  Duty. 

Subject 
to 
Duty. 

Total. 

(a)  Canada  (year  ended  June  30,  1906). 

(6)  Australia  (1905)  

New  Zealand  (1905)  

(c)  British  South  Africa  (1904)   

£ 

3,406,000 
5,738,000 
(d)  2,484,000 
(d)  6,506,000 

£ 

10,815,000 
14,513,000 
5,300,000 
14,335,000 

£ 

14,221,000 
20,251,000 
7,784,000 
20,841,000 

(a)  The  figures  represent  imports  for  consumption. 

(6)  The  figures  represent  imports  of  goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

(c)  Approximate  figures,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  various  South  African 
colonies.  Later  detailed  figures  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  total  value  of  mer- 
chandise imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  British  South  Africa  amounted  to 
£16,938,000  (exclusive  of  Colonial  Government  stores)  in  1906,  this  being  the  first  year 
for  which  returns  were  compiled  by  the  South  African  Statistical  Bureau  for  '  British 
South  Africa  as  a  whole.' 

(<Z)  Inclusive  of  the  value  of  certain  goods  which  are  free  of  duty  when  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  United  Kingdom  hut  subject  to  duty  when  the  produce  of  other  countries 

Note. — The  figures  in  the  above  Statements  are  exclusive  of  the 
value  of  bullion  and  specie. 

A.  WILSON  FOX. 

Board  of  Trade,  April,  1907. 
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Thirteenth  THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Day. 

8tl907.Sy'  *  Held  in  the  Colonial  Office,  Dowsing  Street. 
 -  Wednesday,  Sth  May,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  E.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G..  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada. 

The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 
and  Defence  (Canada). 

The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of  New 
Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister 

of  Newfoundland. 
The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony. 
The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  (Cape 

Colony). 

The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 
General  the  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. 

The  Right  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B..  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  .Mack ay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E..  on  behalf  of  the  India  Office. 

Mr  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G..) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G.,  |  Jotnt  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
Also  Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith.  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B..  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial, 

Statistical,  and  Labour  Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
"Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley.  C.M.G..  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Mr.  Algernon  Law,  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
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The  Bight  Honourable  The  Loud  Tweedmoi'th,  First  Lord  of  the  Thirteenth 
Admiralty.  st?^' 

The  Right  Honourable  E.  Robertson,  M.P.,  Parliamentary  Seere-  1907"' 
tary  to  the  Admiralty.   

Captain  Ottley,  M.Y.O..  R.N.,  Direetor  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

Mr.  W.  Graham  Greene.  C.B..  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Admir- 
alty. 

Sir  W.  S.  RoBSON,  K.C.,  Solicitor-General. 


IMPERIAL  SURTAX  ON  FOREIGN  IMPORTS.  Imperial 

Surtax  on 

CHAIRMAN:  We  begin  with  the  Treaty  question.  Foreign 

'  Imports. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  hand  in  a  draft  embodying  the  general  proposal  which  I  have 
twice  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  Conference.  This  I 
have  now  shaped.  I  think,  into  a  more  intelligible  form,  so  that  be- 
fore we  leave  trade  questions  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
whether  any  co-operation  is  possible  in  this  direction.  I  will  read 
it:  "This  Conference  recommends  that  in  order  to  provide  funds 
"  for  developing  trade,  commerce,  the  means  of  communication,  and 
"  those  of  transport  within  the  Empire,  a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  upon 
"  all  foreign  imports  shall  be  levied,  or  an  equivalent  contribution  be 
"  made  by  each  of  its  Legislatures.  After  consultations  between 
"  their  representatives  in  conference,  the  common  fund  shall  be  de- 
"  voted  to  co-operative  projects  approved  by  the  Legislatures  affected, 
"  with  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  the  industrial  affairs  of  the 
''  Empire  so  as  to  promote  its  growth  and  unity.  "  The  one  per 
cent,  is  fixed  merely  as  a  basis  to  start  from,  and  the  suggestion  of 
an  equivalent  contribution  made  by  each  of  the  Legislatures  would, 
I  hope,  meet  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  objection.  The  plain  provision 
that  this  fund  is  to  be  devoted  to  co-operative  purposes  approved  by 
the  Legislatures  affected,  preserves  in  the  amplest  way  their  powers 
of  self-government  and  their  control  of  this  fund.  If  adopted,  this 
would  provide  a  means  of  co-operation  in  respect  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  fund  thus  created.    I  will  now  circulate  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Yes,  I  have  asked  for  this  twice  before. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  cannot  possibly  discuss  it  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause it  must  go  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  a  Treasury  matter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  it  nov* 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  must  go  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer if  the  Imperial  Government  contributes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  altogether  a  Treasury  matter,  whe- 
ther duty  or  equivalent  contribution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes.  But  the  questions  of  better  means  oi  com- 
munication and  transport  are  matters  to  which  you  have  specially 
referred  more  than  once,  and  this  is  the  means  of  providing  a  joint 
fund  out  of  which  those  means  could  be  financed. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Have  you  worked  out  roughly  what  it 
would  come  to. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  have  some  figures  here,  but  they  are  not  ma- 
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terial.  If  preferential  trade  is  ruled  out,  and  the  resolution  we 
have  passed  practically  disposes  of  it  as  far  as  this  Conference  is 
concerned,  we  are  left  in  the  void.  We  have  now  to  look  for  addi- 
tional means  towards  the  same  end. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  By  way  of  elucidating  it,  not  by  way 
of  debating  it,  what  does  "equivalent  contribution"  mean (  For 
instance,  take  this  case.  Our  imports  from  foreign  countries  are 
over  400,000,000/.  or  something  of  that  sort.  Does  that  mean  that 
we  are  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  merchandise 
imported  into  this  Kingdom? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  proposal  is  that  you  should  either  levy  a  duty 
of  one  per  cent.,  or  whatever  percentage  you  agree  upon ;  or  contri- 
bute the  same  amount  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Do  you  mean  contribute  on  the  400,000,- 
000/.  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  How  otherwise  could  you  measure  equality  of 
contribution  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  hardly  what  I  call  an  equality  of 
contribution.  Dr.  Jameson  would  contribute  about  100,000/.,  and  we 
4,000,000/.     That  is  not  what  I  call  equality,  quite. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  if  you  look  to  the  fact  that  you  decide  how 
your  4,000,000/.  is  to  be  spent. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  get  an  equivalent  for  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  you  may  offer  its  equivalent. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  you  will  not  give  us  40  votes  to 
Dr.  Jameson's  one — I  am  not  suggesting  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  proposal  here  is  that  you  should  practically 
control  the  expenditure  of  your  4,000,000/.,  and  we  of  our  400,000/., 
or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  is  premature  to  discuss  it  now.  I 
only  want  to  know  what  amount  we  are  to  contribute.  Supposing 
we  had  a  sort  of  arrangement  with  you  which  would  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  400,000/.,  and  that  you  would  contribute  200,000/.  and  we 
200.000/.,  that  is  one  way  of  interpreting  "equivalent  contribution." 
The  other  is  the  way  you  have  explained  now,  that  we  should  contri- 
bute forty  times  as  much. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  With  about  forty  times  as  much  at  stake. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  it  is  not  we  whc  have  come  first 
of  all  to  complain  of  present  arrangements. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  First  of  all,  we  are  5,000,000  people  and  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  you  number  forty  times  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  difference  would  be  nearly  ten  to 
one. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  a  little  more  than  eight  to  one. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GKORGE:  One  per  cent,  would  mean  that  your 
share  would  be  50,000/. 

Mr.  DKAKIX:  I  will  not  touch  that  now.  I  will  go  into  the 
figures  later.  The  principle  is  that  you  put  into  this  fund,  for  ar- 
gument's sake,  800,000/.  and  we  100.DOO/. ,  as  far  as  we  two  are  con- 
cerned. Then  for  any  joint  service  you  would  consider  how  much 
of  your  800,000/.  you  would  devote  towards  it.  and  we  should  consider 
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how  much  of  our  100.000/.  we  should  devote  towards  it.  We  should 
not  be  the  only  partners.  Any  proposal  we  were  interested  in,  New 
Zealand  might  he  and  Canada  might  be,  and  others  might  be.  But 
the  idea  is  to  have  a  joint  fund.  Roughly  the  amount  contributed 
by  each  country  to  that  fund  should  be  within  its  own  control  to  the 
extent  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  any  purposes  until  its  legisla- 
ture has  approved  of  the  proposal,  which  would  set  out  how  much 
the  United  Kingdom,  how  much  Canada,  how  much  Australia,  and 
how  much  New  Zealand  contribute.  The  Legislatures  do  not  let.  go 
of  anything.  They  deal  with  their  own  money  under  this  resolution 
as  they  do  now.  and  unless  they  are  satisfied  a  fair  distribution  has 
been  arranged  they  will  not  pass  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Still,  if  it  is  a  bargain  between  us  and 
the  Colonies  that  we  should  spend  some  four  million  pounds  upon 
objects  of  this  kind,  we  have  to  spend  them  somehow  or  break  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Yes.  while  the  treaty  lasts. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Before  we  enter  into  a  bargain  of  that 
sort  we  have  to  see  what  it  means. 

Mr.  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  say  it  is  to  be  a  general  fund, 
and  if  you  create  a  general  fund,  how  are  you  leaving  it  to  the 
Legislatures  to  distribute? 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  You  have  no  choice  between  that  and  creating 
some  other  body  which  would  displace  our  Legislatures.  I  think  that 
is  impossiole. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  can  leave  it  to  each  Legislature 
to  do  as  much  as  it  pleases  without  creating  a  fund. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  if  we  can  agree  at  once  that  there  shall  be 
such  a  fund  and  fix  its  amount  that  would  be  a  first  step  to  Imperial 
co-operation.  The  existence  of  that  fund  would  make  it  imperative 
that  there  should  be  from  time  to  time  consultations  of  a  business 
character  as  to  how  that  fund  should  be  applied,  and  how  the  re- 
spective portions  contributed  by  each  shall  be  arranged.  It  would 
have  to  be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Legislatures,  but  there 
would  be  a  fund  and  full  consideration  from  time  to  time  as  to  how 
it  could  be  most  fruitfully  applied.  The  Legislatures  would  have  to 
be  satisfied  as  to  its  application  in  each  instance. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  understand  you  do  not  move  it  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Xo. 

Dr.  JAMESOX :  .1  think  this  is  an  attempt  on  Mr.  Deakin's  part 
to  found  a  fund  for  the  schemes  which  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  suggested. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  To  found  a  fund  at  our  expense. 

Dr.  JAMESOX:  Xot  all  at  your  expense.  Up  to  now,  the  indi- 
cation has  been  that  it  was  to  come  entirely  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  should  contribute  at  least  51.  net 
for  every  1/  the  Colonies  in  the  aggregate  would  contribute.  Perhaps 
that  is  too  high ;  but  two  or  three  to  one  at  least. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  We  are  over  12.000.000  people  and  you  43,000,000 
people  between  three  and  four  times  as  much. 

CHAIRMAX:  Mav  we  proceed  now  to  the  other  business? 
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Mr.  DEAKIX :  With  reference  to  this  resolution,  as  to  coastwise 
trade,  I  had  expected  my  colleague  would  be  here  in  time  to  deal 
with  this.  The  matter  which  is  embodied  in  this  resolution  was  fully 
considered  on  a  number  of  occasions  by  the  Conference  of  1902.  We 
have  now  before  us  its  resolution,  which  asks  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  state  of  the  navigation  laws  in  the  Empire  and 
the  advisability  of  revising  the  privileges  as  to  coastwise  trade, 
including  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and 
Possessions,  and  between  one  Colony  and  Possession  and  another, 
to  countries  in  which  the  corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships 
of  their  own  nationality.  Tt  was  upon  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr. 
Seddon.  representing  New  Zealand,  that  this  question  was  given  such 
prominence  to.     This  same  resolution  was  passed  in  1902. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Do  you  recollect  what  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment did  then? 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  allowed  the  resolution  to  be  passed  without 
any  objection  whatever.  It  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Seddon. 
from  whose  speech  I  take  a  quotation  of  an  utterance  of  Senator 
West,  in  the  United  States  Congress,  when  he  said :  "  We  can  ex- 
"  elude  foreign  ships  from  our  coastwise  trade,  and  no  foreign  nation 
"can  complain:  and.  of  course,  with  the  monopoly  of  building  these 
"  ships,  and  repairing  them,  our  shipowners  have  a  harvest  each  year 
"  which  they  could  obtain  nowhere  else."  The  United  States  are 
amongst  the  countries  who  have  emphatically  reserved  their  coast- 
wise trade  and  given  a  very  wide  interpretation  to  that  term.  The 
Secretary  of  State  at  that  time  invited  special  attention  to  this  part 
ot  Mr.  Seddon's  proposal,  at  page  72 ;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  who 
had  evidently  given  this  subject  close  attention,  at  page  73.  pointed 
out  that  50  years  ago  the  Navigation  Laws  "  were  repealed,  largely 
"  at  the  instance  of  the  Colonies,  and  perhaps  Canada  was  one  of 
"  the  chief  motors  in  the  new  departure.  The  conditions  have 
"  changed  very  much  since  that  time.  The  Americans  have  extended 
"  their  navigation  laws,  but  not  only  to  the  coasting  trade,  but  to  a 
"class  which  is  not  at  all  used  for  coasting  trade:  for  instance,  they 
"  have  applied  their  law  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  not  only  to  the  coast 
"  of  the  American  continent,  not  only  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
"  States  from  California  up  to  British  Columbia,  but  they  include 
"  Honolulu  as  part  of  the  United  States.  They  have  not  allowed 
"  the  privileges  to  other  shipping.  They  reserve  that  exclusively  to 
'•themselves."  Hi-  explained  the  Canadian  law.  which  offers  reci- 
procity in  the  coasting  trade — an  offer  not  then  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  United  States,  nor.  I  think,  since.  The  representative  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Sir  Edmund  Barton,  at  page  76,  said :  "Whether 
"  it  would  lie  possible  with  the  concurrence  of  the  whole  of  the  self- 
"  governing  portions  of  the  Empire  to  make  a  general  navigation 
"law  accepting  and  asserting  the  principle,  and  leaving  the  appliea- 
"  tion  of  it  to  the  autonomous  action  of  the  Governments  concerned, 
"is  a  question  which  may  well  be  considered:  and  1  think  this  whole 
"question  of  the  navigation  laws  is  one  which  may  demand  a  larger 
•"  and  longer  discussion  than  we  have  given  to  it  yet."  1  think  that 
discussion  has  now  been  held  under  the  presidency  or  chairmanship 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  T.T.OVD  GEORGE:  That  i-  so. 
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Mr.  DEAKIX :  Was  it  the  law  of  Merchant  Shipping  only,  or  the 
Navigation  Laws  which  were  under  consideration? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  we  pretty  well  covered  the  whole 
ground. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  So  I  understand.  This  question  now  comes  to 
us  almost  by  transfer  from  your  Conference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Was  this  moved  at  all  at  our  Confer- 
ence ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  only  question  we  proposed  to  refer 
to  this  Conference  was  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  whether  they 
should  he  included  as  part  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  Australia. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  At  the  Navigation  Conference  we  dealt 
with  the  power,  admitted  by  everybody,  of  the  Colonies  to  govern 
shipping  within  their  own  territories.  We  decided  that  the  inter- 
communication between  an  outside  place  and  the  Colonies  we  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  beyond  our  own  waters.  We  decided  to  go  for  uni- 
formity in  legislation  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the  different  re- 
quirements of  the  Empire.  The  cause  of  this  being  referred  here, 
was  a  desire  on  our  part  to  try  and  control  ships  and  shipping  in  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  making  those  islands  part  and  parcel  of  the 
territories  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  we  wanted  to  arrive 
at  a  decision  upon  it,  and  found  we  could  not  govern  the  trade  on 
the  oceans  outside  our  own  territory,  and  we  decided  that  aspect  of 
it  should  be  transferred  to  this  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Does  not  that  involve  a  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution of  1902,  which  we  had  already  set  down  for  consideration  by 
this  Conference?  That  is  to  say,  is  not  the  main  point  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  or  rather,  is  not  our  main  object  to  learn  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  to  the  possibility 
of  dealing  with  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colo- 
nies and  Possessions  as  coastwise  trade.  The  islands  of  the  Pacific 
have  a  particular  interest  for  Xew  Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth : 
but.  of  course,  they  would  come  under  any  application  of  these  gen- 
eral principles  to  which  by  resolution  attention  was  called  in  1902. 
I  presume  the  question  has  been  considered  since,  and  was  just  about 
to  briefly  point  out  the  steps  by  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  came  to  agree  to  this  resolution  in  1902.  The  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  page  134,  pointed  out  that  if  there  was 
to  be  a  reciprocity  arrangement  in  regard  to  coastwise  trade  only 
three  countries  would  be  affected — Russia,  the  United  States.,  and 
France — because  every  other  country  did  practically  leave  its  coastal 
trade  open  to  British  vessels.  Russia  and  the  United  States  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  France  is  a  partial  exception.  Again  he  said  the  ques- 
tion might  be  raised  to  Russia  whether  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  was  not  in  her  sense  of  the  term  coastal  trade, 
on  the  plea  that  she  has  made  traffic  between  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  Port  Arthur  coastal  trade.  Those  were  two  ports  in  the  same  ter- 
ritory, whereas  the  United  States  made  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico  all  islands  in  the  ocean  subject  to  their  coastal  trade  provisions. 
Sir  Wifrid  Laurier  then  pointed  out  that  all  the  resolution  did  was 
to  call  attention  to  this  subject.     The  resolution  was  approved.  At 
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page  139  it  will  be  found  as  it  appears  on  the  agenda  paper  for  this 
Conference.     There  will  be  found  as  Appendix  No.  18  at  page  453 
— a  memorandum  by  the  Board  of  Trade — which  sets  out  the  prac- 
tice of  the  different  countries  there  mentioned  in  regard  to  their 
coastwise  commerce.     I  will  only  call  attention  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  Portugal,  which  first  reserved  the  whole  of  its  trade 
absolutely  as  coastwise  trade,  and  then  opened  its  ports  to  foreign 
vessels  as  appeared  advisable  or  in  consideration  for  reciprocal  con- 
cessions.   They  started  with  reserving  the  whole  of  the  coastal  trade, 
and  then  commenced  to  throw  open  to  everybody  certain  portions  of 
it  which  they  did  not  wish  to  reserve,  and  to  make  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  countries  that  did  reserve  their  coastwise  trade.  That 
seems  to  be  a  course  which  has  something  to  be  said  in  its  favour. 
At  page  456,  paragraph  20,  of  this  report,  there  is  a  statement  in 
Annex  No.  8.  showing  the  position  of  coastal  trade,  which  says :  "  It 
"  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  treaty  under  which  the  right  to  share 
"  in  the  coasting  trade  of  all  our  Colonies  and  Possessions  is  granted 
"  to  any  foreign  country,  but  a  few  treaties  (mostly  with  unim- 
"  portant  countries  from  a  maritime  point  of  view)  concede  this  right 
"  with  respect  to  our  Crown  Colonies  and  certain  self-governing 
"  Colonies  which  have  adhered  to  those  treaties.''      It  mentions 
Greece,  Paraguay,  and  the  Argentine.    The  Board  of  Trade  Mem- 
orandum raises  the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween what  might  be  called  a  foreign  shipping  trade  and  coasting 
trade  proper,  and  then  proceeds :  "Assuming  that  any  difficulty  of  this 
"  kind  is  surmounted,  the  treaty  position  as  regards  inter-Empire 
"  trade  would  appear  to  be  identical  with  that  as  regards  coasting 
"  trade.    Thus,  our  treaties  with  Austria-Hungary,  Greece,  and  cer- 
"  tain  other  countries  would  have  to  be  '  denounced '  before  steps 
14  could  be  taken  by  legislation  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  reserve  the 
"trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  of  the  Colonies.  The 
"  carrying  trade  between  Canada,  India,  and  New  South  Wales  could 
"  apparently  be  '  reserved  ,'  if  desired,  without  breach  of  any  treaty, 
"  and,  generally  speaking,  the  treaty  restrictions  on  the  reservation 
"  of  the  inter-Colonial  trade  would  seem  to  be  less  formidable  than 
"  those  applying  to  the  Colonial  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  al- 
'■  ways  assuming  that  inter-Colonial  trade  could,  without  breach  of 
"treaty  or  fear  of  retaliation,  be  assimilated  to  Colonial  coasting 
"  trade.    The  restriction  of  the  trade  between  particular  Colonies  to 
"  British  vessels  would  naturally  be  a  matter  for  Colonial  rather  than 
"  Imperial  legislation,"  and  the  question  is  raised  whether  it  would 
not  be  possible  even  under  all  existing  treaties  to  restrict  the  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  any  particular  Colony  to  British 
vessels  "  by  means  of  a  colonial  law,  in  cases  in  which  the  Colony 
"  passing  such  a  law  is  not  bound  by  treaty  to  admit  foreign  vessels 
"  to  its  coasting  trade."   That  suggestion  may  have  rather  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  a  subsequent  question  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
discuss. 

Speaking  for  the  Commonwealth,  it  appears  to  us  that  attention 
having  been  invited  to  this  question  in  1002.  it  is  possible  that  in  the 
future  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  powers  referred  to  in  that  mem- 
orandum, or  the  occasion  for  their  exercise,  may  arise  suddenly. 
It  would  be  well  therefore  to  ascertain  from  the  British  Government 
what  has  been  the  result  of  any  further  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  either  as  to  local  powers  or  practical  advan- 
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tagos  or  disadvantages  of  such  reservations.  .If  that  be  not  a  complete 
statement  we  can  again  re-affirm  this  resolution,  so  that  further  at- 
tention will  be  called  to  it  in  the  hope  of  our  obtaining  some  clear 
and  precise  understanding  of  what  our  powers  are  in  this  connection. 
We  require  knowledge  which  would  guide  us  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  what  extent  it  would  be  judicious  for  us  to  exercise  those  pow- 
ers. For  the  purpose  of  bringing  this  matter  to  a  head,  equipping 
ourselves  for  practical  solutions  when  these  may  be  necessary,  and 
for  bringing  up  to  date  the  very  interesting  and  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  additions  to  the  Conference  of  1902,  the  resolution 
before  you  is  submitted  for  re-affirmation. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE R :  I  quite  approve  for  my  part. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  This  resolution,  as  Mr.  Deakin  has  said, 
is  a  similar  one  to  that  moved  by  Mr.  Sedden  at  the  last  Conference. 
I  want  to  say  what  New  Zealand  did  after  his  return.  We  intro- 
duced legislation  affecting  the  whole  coastwise  administration,  so 
as  to  insure  that  British  ships  had  to  a  very  large  extent  the  advan- 
tage in  our  country.  We  did  it  by  the  altering,  among  other  things, 
of  our  law  as  to  the  payment  of  wages  and  the  general  control  of  the 
ships.  We  do  not  allow  outside  ships  to  come  down  to  our  country 
and  engage  in  coastwise  trade  at  all.  Wo  have  stopped  that.  We 
have  done  as  America  did. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Do  you  allow  them  if  they  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  We  do  not  allow  an  outside  ship  to  trade 
on  our  coast.  Since  the  resolution  movpd  by  Mr.  Seddon  in  1902, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin,  we  in  New  Zealand  have  gone  in  the 
direction  of  it  to  a  very  large  extent.  We  have  done  it  for  a  reason 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Deakin,  because  we  felt  keenly  in  our  country 
the  extraordinary  position  of  being  brought  up  when  our  ships  get 
to  Honolulu,  and  then  not  allowed  to  go  on  to  trade  with  America. 
\\'e  had  to  withdraw  a  steamer  for  which  we  were  paying  a  subsidy 
for  carriage  of  passengers  and  mails  between  New  Zealand  and  Eng- 
land via  America.  After  1902  the  effect  of  this  resolution  was  put 
into  a  statute  in  our  country,  and  we  are  carrying  it  out. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Part  of  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  A  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  This  is  general,  and  relates  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Colonies. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  discus- 
sion at  the  Navigation  Conference  upon  the  very  wide  and  difficult 
subject  of  controlling  ships  after  leaving  England,  and  before  com- 
ing into  our  waters.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  not 
interfere  in  any  way  whatever.  We  went  on  to  suggest  in  the  reso- 
lution there,  which  will  come  up  for  consideration  of  the  various 
Governments  later,  and  I  think  we  all  supported  it.  that  such  por- 
tions of  the  resolution  passed  there  which  either  required  legislation 
in  our  countries  or  elsewhere  for  bringing  them  into  effect  the  re- 
spective Governments  should  take  into  consideration,  with  a  view 
of  giving  effect  to  them.  I  am  in  most  cordial  agreement  with  Mr. 
Deakin  in  this,  and  support  it  very  heartily  upon  the  principle  that 
we  do  not  want  to  see  injustice  done  to  British  shipping  upon  our 
coast  when  we  have  at  least  one  great  competitor,  which  has  put  into 
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Thirteenth  operation  a  very  extended  interpretation  of  coastwise  law,  which 
Day.       does  not  allow  our  ships' to  engage  in  trade  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
8tl9<i7 aJ%    Honolulu  to  San  Francisco.     We  are  all  the  more  anxious  to  see 

  the  system,  so  far  as  it  can  be  put  into  operation,  generally  applied 

Coastwjse    to  any  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

(Sir  Joseph 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  only  part  of  the  resolution  which 
Ward.)  really  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  Imperial  Conference  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its 
Colonies  and  Possessions  and  between  one  Colony  and  Possessions 
and  another.  The  question  of  our  coasting  trade  is  a  matter  entirely 
for  the  British  Parliament.  Xow  I  will  just  put  the  two  or  three 
considerations  which  occur  to  us  which  tend  to  make  it  unadvisable 
in  my  judgment  that  we  should  accept  this  resolution.  It  looks  at 
first  sight  very  simple  and  clear,  with  nothing  but  advantage  to  us, 
but  on  detailed  consideration  it  will  be  seen  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  The  resolution  only  says  that  it  is  desirable  that 
the  attention  of  the  British  Government  and  the  Colonies  should  be 
called  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  "And  to  the  advisability  of  refusing 
the  privileges  of  coastwise  trade." 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Yes,  to  call  attention  to  the  advisability. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  really  means  a  recommendation,  if  it 
means  anything  at  all,  because.  .1  take  it,  our  attention  has  been  called 
to  it  by  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1902.  The  suggestion  contained 
in  the  resolution  would  certainly  not  meet  with  approval  on  our  part 
— namely,  that  we  should  close  our  inter-Imperial  trade  to  the  ves- 
sels of  foreign  countries  which  deny  similar  privileges  to  us.  I  will 
give  the  reasons  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  advisable  that  we  should, 
at  any  rate  at  the  present  moment,  challenge  these  countries  on  this 
particular  point.  It  will  be  found  on  detailed  consideration  that 
the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  it  looks,  and  that,  in  fact,  these 
proposals,  framed  undoubtedly  in  the  interest  of  British  ships  and 
British  trade,  involve  a  great  complication  of  difficulties,  which  may 
well  make  us  pause  before  we  give  our  assent  to  them.  It  is  con- 
venient, in  the  first  place,  to  discuss  this  proposal  on  its  merits,  quite 
apart  from  any  complication  introduced  by  treaty  engagements  or 
the  limits  of  legislative  power.  The  object  is  either  to  exclude  for- 
eign ships  from  our  coasting  or  inter-Imperial  trade,  or  by  the  threat 
thereof  to  put  pressure  on  foreign  governments  to  admit  British  ships 
to  the  corresponding  trade  in  their  dominions.  Tn  either  case  the 
nbjiM-t  i-  to  benefit  British  shipping.  It  could  have  no  other  bene- 
ficial result.  On  the  contrary,  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  or  any 
class  of  them  from  the  right  to  carry  goods  between  the  United  King- 
dom and  a  British  Colony,  or  between  the  Colonies  themselves,  must, 
if  effective,  tend  pro  tanlo  to  handicap  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  those 
goods,  by  restricting  their  choice  of  transport  facilities  and  probably 
raising  the  cost  of  carriage.  The  Australian  exporter  of  wool  and 
meat  would  hardly  wish  to  be  restricted  to  British  ships  to  carry  his 
good*  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  competition  with  the  Argentine  ex- 
porter of  wool  and  meat,  who  could  select  British  or  foreign  ships  as 
be»t  suited  his  purpose.  Moreover,  if  goods  can  only  travel  direct 
between  different  parts  of  the  Empire  in  British  ships,  while  goods 
from  foreign  countries  may  travel  either  by  British  or  foreign  ships, 
D  positive  advantage  is  given  to  trade  between  the  Empire  and  for- 
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eign  countries  as  compared  with  trade  within  the  Empire.  If  mer- 
chandise can  be  sent  from  Hamburg  to  Australia  in  ships  of  any 
nationality,  but  from  London  only  in  British  ships,  the  result  would 
hardly  tend  to  benefit  the  port  of  London  in  its  competition  with 
Hamburg,  or  to  maintain  the  entrepot  trade  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Unless  these  disadvantages  to  the  trader  are  compensated  for 
in  some  way,  the  proposed  reservation  would  operate  as  a  discrimi- 
nation adverse  to  direct  trade  within  the  Empire.  If,  nevertheless, 
the  proposal  is  advantageous,  it  can  only  be  because  of  the  benefit  to 
be  conferred  on  British  shipping.  But  is  this  benefit  certain?  If 
confined,  as  proposed  in  the  resolution,  to  the  exclusion  of  vessels 
of  countries  which  do  not  give  reciprocity,  it  will  produce  but  little 
practical  result.  The  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  shipping  which 
actually  engages  in  our  inter-Imperial  trade  is  Norwegian  or  Ger- 
man, and  neither  of  these  countries  exclude  us  from  their  coasting 
or  inter- Imperial  trade.  The  only  countries  whose  vessels  would  be 
excluded  under  the  resolution  are  those  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  whose  participation  in  our  inter-Imperial  trade  is  at  present 
negligible. 

Mr.  DEAKUX :  Do  not  the  Germans  give  some  special  advantages 
to  the  trade  with  their  Colonies? 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No, 
Mr.  DEAKIX:  Not  as  regards  shipping? 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  none. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  tried  to  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  They 
shut  us  out  and  a  vessel  of  ours  had  to  go  back  twice  because  they 
were  not  allowed  to  trade  in  the  Marshall  Islands.  The  question  of 
compensation  for  that  is  now  under  consideration. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Surely  it  was  illegal? 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  was  a  question  of  duties  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  A  question  of  payment  for  the  privilege  of  trading 
at  all,  a  question  of  heavy  duties,  and  also  restrictions  as  to  the  cargo 
they  could  obtain.  It  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  throttle  trade,  which 
succeeded  to  the  extent  that  a  vessel  was  driven  back  twice  at  the 
cost  of  many  thousands  pounds  of  trade.  The  Captain  offered  to 
pay  the  exceptional  fee  in  order  to  be  permitted  to  trade,  and  then 
was  blocked  again.     It  is  a  very  strong  case  indeed. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  know  the  coasting  trade  of  Germany 
is  open  to  us. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  have  not  any  coasting  trade,  to  begin  with, 
worth  speaking  of. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  only  dealing  with  your  resolution 
which  does  not  propose  to  hit  a  country  which  extends  the  same  op- 
portunities to  us  for  what  they  are  worth.  The  trade  between  Ger- 
many and  her  colonies  is  just  as  open  to  us  as  to  German  vessels. 
About  the  Marshall  Islands  I  do  not  know.  I  am  told  that  they 
have  admitted  they  were  wrong  in  that  case  anil  have  set  it  right. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  have  paid  no  compensation  yet. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  What  is  the  position  with  regard  to  French 
regulations  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  France  reserves  its  trade  to  Algeria, 
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Thirteenth  which  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  colony,  because,  I  believe,  it  has 
8th°Ma      representation  in  the  French  Parliament.     It  is  treated  almost  as  if 
1907.  '    it  were  a  French  Department. 

Coastwise        -^r-  DEAKIX:  They  treat  all  their  Colonies  nominally  as  De- 
Trade,  partments. 

(GeorLeTd  Mr-  LL0YI)  GEORGE:  Not  their  oversea  possessions,  such  as 
Madagascar,  Senegal,  and  Tonquin.  There  we  can  trade  without 
any  restriction  at  all. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  And  Pondicherry. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes. 

Mr.  PEA  KIN :  They  give  tariff  advantages  to  their  goods  in  their 
own  Colonies,  and  also  subsidies. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  another  point.  It  has  hit 
French  shipping  much  more  than  it  has  hit  us.  The  whole  system 
has  been  a  ghastly  failure,  and  the  result  is,  that  even  Germany  is 
now  beating  French  shipping,  although  Germany  has  hardly  any 
coast  and  consequently  few  sailors.  France  has  native  sailors,  es- 
pecially in  some  parts  of  her  coast,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  second  to  us,  except  for  her  very  protective  policy. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  I  do  not  think  that  policy  has  anything  to  do  with 

it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Of  the  total  tonnage  entered  and  cleared 
with  cargoes  at  United  Kingdom  ports  in  trade  with  cur  Colonies 
and  Possessions  in  1906,  only  one-third  per  cent,  was  Russian,  and 
none  American.   So  it  would  hardly  hit  America. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  Do  you  say  we  have  no  trade  in  American 
ships  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Xon=.  Of  the  tctal  tonnage  entered  and 
cleared  with  cargoes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  trade  with  our  Colo- 
nies and  Possessions  in  1906,  none  were  American. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  We  have  American  boats  plying  on  our  coast. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  ,1  suppose  they  buy  something  from 
you.   You  would  not  like  to  turn  them  out. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  You  said  we  had  none. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  None  at  the  United  Kingdom  ports. 
Mr.  DEAKIX :  There  are  some  with  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Limited  in  this  way,  the  proposal  could 
confer  little  practical  benefit.  If  the  principle  be  extended  further 
it  is  likely  to  expose  our  shipping  V>  reprisals.  This  is  what 
I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  more  especially.  We  have 
nearly  half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage to  keep  open  every  trade  to  that  shipping  so  far  as  possible. 
If  we  reserve  certain  valuable  trades  to  our  flag,  other  countries  will 
probably  follow  suit.  But  they  will  probably  do  more  than  this, 
and  will  look  about  to  find  other  means  of  combating  or  counter- 
acting our  action  either  by  increased  subsidies  to  their  own  shipping 
or  by  some  other  steps.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
foreign  ship  wliich  we  should  exclude  from  this  particular  trade  will 
not  be  destroyed;  they  will  continue  to  trade,  and  will  probably  com- 
pete for  freight  more  keenly  than  ever  in  the  foreign  trade  which 
is  still  open  to  them.    This  foreign  trade  largely  exceeds  the  Colo- 
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nial  trade  in  magnitude,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  we 
might  lose  at  least  as  much  as  we  gained  by  excluding  these  vessels 
from  our  Colonial  trade.  That  is  exactly  what  happens  in  France. 
They  exclude  us  from  their  coasting  trade,  with  the  result  that  we 
enter  more  keenly  into  the  international  trade.  This  argument  refers 
chiefly  to  inter-Imperial  Trade.  The  reservation  or  opening  of  the 
coasting  trade  proper  of  each  part  of  the  Empire  is  (subject  to  treaty 
provisions')  a  matter  for  local  concern,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out. 
The  matter  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  figures.  I  find  that  the 
total  entrances  and  clearances  of  British  shipping  throughout  the 
world  do  not  fall  far  short  of  250,000.000  tons  per  annum.  The  total 
tonnage  of  foreign  ships  entered  and  cleared  in  British  inter-Imperial 
trade  is  less  than  five  million  tons.  This  represents  the  maximum 
extension  of  our  shipping  trade  that  might  conceivably  be  brought 
about  by  a  scheme  of  reserving  trade  to  British  ships.  Owing  to  the 
vnstness  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  in  every  part  of  the  world  the 
tonnage  exposed  to  possible  reprisals  or  to  increased  competition 
through  subsidies  and  in  other  ways  would  be  many  times  as  great. 
It  is  evident  that  a  country  so  situated  must  necessarily  look  upon 
proposals  such  as  that  made  by  Australia  in  a  very  different  light 
from  that  in  which  they  may  appear  to  the  point  of  view  of  Aus- 
tralia, whose  foreign-going  shipping  is  relatively  very  small.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  we  have  half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world. 
Looking  at  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  ships  of  various  nation- 
alities in  British  and  foreign  ports,  I  take,  first  of  all,  the  Tinted 
States  of  America,  which  is  one  of  the  countries  which  would  be  hit 
by  this  resolution,  and  I  note  that  over  25.000.000  tons  of  British 
shipping  entered  and  cleared  in  1905  in  the  TTnited  States  ports, 
while  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of  American  vessels  en- 
tered and  cleared  in  our  ports.  There  were  15.500.000  tons  of  British 
shipping  in  French  ports  compared  with  3.000.000  tons  of  French 
shipping  in  United  Kingdom  ports.  Take  Russia.  The  British  ships 
in  Russian  ports  came  to  8J  million  tons ;  the  Russian  ships  in  Brit- 
ish ports  came  to  1J  million  tons.  There  were  nearly  12,000.000 
tons  of  British  shipping  in  Italian  ports  compared  with  less  than 
950,000  tons  of  Italian  shipping  in  the  United  Kingdom  ports.  Even 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  British  shipping  at  German  ports  is 
in  excess  of  German  shipping  at  British  ports — 10J  million  tons  as 
against  8  J  million  tons — but  of  this  8|  million  tons  of  German 
shipping,  4  million  tons  were  simply  in  ballast,  while  of  the  10J  mil- 
lion tons  of  British  shipping,  3  million  tons  were  in  ballast;  so  that, 
as  far  as  cargoes  were  concerned,  we  were  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  three.  These  figures  have  only  to  be  mentioned,  for  us  to  see  at 
once  how  vulnerable  our  merchant  shipping  is.  This  is  not  said 
to  disparage  the  value  of  the  suggestions  for  the  encouragement  of 
British  shipping,  but  to  illustrate  the  special  difficulties  of  our 
position  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Colonies.  There  are  methods 
by  which  the  Colonies,  or  some  of  them,  could  give  a  very  direct 
impetus  to  British  shipping  if  they  desired  to  do  so — if.  for  instance, 
they  were  to  relax  some  of  their  restrictions  upon  British  ships 
which  desire  to  enter  into  the  coasting  business  in  Australia,  more 
especially.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  few  years  those  condi- 
tions have  been  made  very  onerous;  so  onerous  that  they  will  drive 
British  ships  out  of  the  Australian  trade  altogether. 
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Th  p*eentk       Mr.  DEAKIX  :    You  are  not  speaking  about  what  has  been  done 
sth  May,    in  Australia  because  we  have  no  law  yet. 

1907-  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:   I  beg  your  pardon;  I  mean  what  is 

Coastwise    proposed  to  be  done,  because  Sir  William  Lyne,  at  the  Navigation 
Trade.      Conference,  said  he  proposed  some  extraordinarily  stringent  regula- 
liir  __Llo\d  tions.    He  read  them  out,  and  I  am  sure  the  effect  will  be  to  drive 
British  shipping  almost  entirely  out  of  the  Australian  trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  They  were  to  provide  for  equality  in  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes,  but  not  merely  that ;  they  involved 
structural  alterations  of  British  ships.    They  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Better  accommodation  for  the  men? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Well,  we  have  done  that  ourselves,  and 
are  in  advance  of  every  country  in  the  world  in  that  respect.  If  you 
superimpose  absolutely  fresh  conditions  in  Australia,  the  result  will 
be  that  our  own  conditions  will  be  quite  nugatory,  and  ships  which 
can  enter  and  do  trade  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  except 
Russia  and  the  United  States  of  America,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Australian  coastwise  trade.  In  fact.  Australia  will  hit  us 
harder  than  even  France  in  that  respect.  If  Australia  wants  to  help 
British  shipping,  far  and  away  the  most  effective  way  would  be  to 
treat  us  a  little  more  generously  in  the  matter  of  merchant  shipping 
legislation.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  because  the  resolution  comes 
from  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Quite  right,  and  I  think  there  will  be  every  de- 
sire to  do  it.  The  only  question  is  how  far  we  can  do  that  con- 
sistently with  maintaining  the  standard,  as  we  propose  it,  for  our 
own  shipping  owned  in  Australia,  or  at  all  events  running  entirely 
in  Australian  waters.  We  shall  fix  a  certain  standard  which  will  be, 
or  believed  to  be,  fair  and  just,  and  require  them  to  live  up  to  it. 
Having  done  that,  how  can  we  destroy  their  whole  trads  to  others  by 
omitting  those  others  from  the  same  obligations? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  am  not  complaining  so  much  about 
the  vessels  which  trade  exclusively  along  your  coast.  I  agree  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  reason  in  what  you  say  now,  that  if  you  impose  these 
very  heavy  regulations  upon  your  own  ships,  you  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  British  ships  should  also  conform,  otherwise  they  would 
enter  into  your  coastwise  trade  under  conditions  which  would  handi- 
cap your  own  shipping.  But  take  a  case  of  this  sort,  take  a  great 
liner  proceeding  from  this  country  to  Australia.  She  calls,  say  at 
Fremantle ;  she  picks  up  a  couple  of  passengers  who  find  out  that  that 
particular  liner  is  much  more  convenient  and  perhaps  more  com- 
fortable than  the  boats  that  may  be  trading  between  Fremantle  and 
Sydney,  and  they  say:  "We  will  go  on  from  Fremantle  to  Sydney  in 
that  British  ship,  which  happens  to  sail  at  the  very  time  we  want  to 
proceed."  According  to  your  new  proposals,  as  interpreted  by  Sir 
William  Lyne,  the  moment  a  ship  picks  up  even  a  couple  of  passen- 
gers, every  regulation  of  your  coasting  trade  will  apply.  She  will 
have  to  put  on  the  same  number  of  stewards,  the  same  number  of 
hands,  as  your  ships  must  in  your  coasting  trade.  Not  merely  that, 
but  supposing  that  there  is  not  the  same  kind  of  accommodation 
which  you  demand  on  your  own  ships,  the  whole  structure  of  this  big 
liner  has  to  be  altered,  because  a  couple  of  passengers  are  picked 
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up  at  Fremantle  and  dropped  at  Sydney,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Australian  people.  That,  I  consider,  is  a  far  worse  sort  of  regula- 
tion that  you  impose  upon  us,  than  anything-  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  any  foreign  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  recommendations  of  our 
own  Commission  exempt  the  voyage  from  Fremantle  to  Adelaide. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Perhaps  I  have  taken  the  wrong  port.  I 
hear  there  is  something  about  a  railway  from  Fremantle,  and  ships 
are  to  be  exempt  until  the  railway  is  made.  But  take  any  other 
port.  If  a  liner  calls  at  any  Australian  port  and  picks  up  a  couple 
of  passengers  and  drops  them  at  another  Australian  port — I  need  not 
necessarily  take  Fremantle — the  whole  of  those  obligations  which  are 
most  onerous  and  ruinous  to  British  ships,  will  apply,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  they  will  be  driven  altogether  out  of  the  Australian  trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  The  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  The  only  thing  we  got  passed  at  the  Con- 
ference after  some  difficulty,  was  that  the  same  obligation  should  be 
imposed  upon  foreign  ships.  Before  you  give  us  preference,  you 
had  better  start  by  giving  us  equality. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  do  you  understand  that  the  Eeport  of  the 
Commission  was  to  that  effect?  My  recollection  is  that  a  distinction 
was  to  be  drawn  between  British  and  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  very  doubtful  how  you  can  impose 
this  restriction  upon  foreign  ships.  International  obligations  may 
prevent  you  imposing  it  on  foreign  ships;  and  at  any  rate,  you  should 
give  us  the  advantage  of  international  amenities  for  our  own  ships. 
We  ask  you  to  treat  us  as  a  foreign  nation,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  I  think  you  will  rind  your  ships  much  better  treat- 
ed than  foreign  ships. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Do  not  drive  us  out  because  we  are  Bri- 
tish.    That  is  all  we  ask. 

Mr.  DEAK.LN :  Y"ou  are  entitled  to  ask  anything  you  like,  whe- 
ther relevant  to  the  actual  facts  or  not.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Reports  of  the  Commission  have  recommended  a  distinction  between 
British  and  foreign  ships.  So  your  suggestions  do  not  fit  in  with 
the  facts. 

Mr.  LLOYT)  GEPRGE :  We  were  at  the  Navigation  Conference. 
We  had  all  the  big  steamship  lines  represented.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly alarmed  by  this  interpretation  which  was  placed  upon  the  pro- 
posals, and  I  do  not  think  it  was  challenged.  We  had  the  labour 
people  there  who  are  dominant  in  the  situation,  and  they  said,  "If 
we  cannot  impose  these  regulations  on  foreign  ships,  we  can  do  it  on 
British  ships  at  any  rate." 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  We  had  a  Commission  which  sat  and  reported — 
not  the  Government  but  only  a  Commission — and  its  proposal  was,  I 
think,  to  give  British  ships  an  advantage.    It  will  be  ours. 

Mr.  LLO\  D  GEORGE :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  this,  and  I  am 
glad  of  this  discussion  if  it  has  only  elicited  that,  which  we  failed  to 
elicit  at  the  Shipping  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  When  you  are  referring  to  Australia  and  ships 
being  excluded,  you  mean  in  every  instance  from  the  coastwise  trade 
and  that  alone? 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  the  instance  I  gave  was  that  of  a 
big  liner  proceeding  with  a  cargo. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  That  is  Australian  coastwise  trade.  You  pick 
it  up  at  one  port  and  drop  it  at  another.  The  liner  also  carries 
goods  from  outside  Australia  and  your  words  might  he  read  to  cover 
that  trade  as  well. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  No,  I  still  press  that,  because  it  is  very 
important.  Our  shipowners  asked  you.  if  you  wanted  to  insist 
upon  these  coastwise  obligations  being  imposed  on  British  ships, 
that  you  should  confine  them  at  any  rate  to  the  cargo  that  was  picked 
up.  Take  for  instance,  a  couple  of  passengers  picked  up ;  if  you 
want  to  impose  your  own  regulations  in  respect  of  those  two  passen- 
gers, by  all  means  do  it,  but  if  you  insist  that  the  whole  ship  should 
be  altered  and  hundreds  of  other  passengers  affected  by  your  laws  so 
that  they  suddenly  find  themselves  within  the  coastal  regulations  be- 
cause of  picking  up  a  minimum  cargo  of  this  sort,  I  must  say  that 
such  a  requirement  is  perfectly  oppressive.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  saying  so  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Deakin  who  will  have 
a  dominant  voice,  no  doubt,  in  treating  us  fairly,  or  otherwise,  when 
this  Bill  comes  before  the  Australian  Parliament. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  May  I  point  out  again,  that  even  if  your  state- 
ments were  true,  it  does  not  in  the  least  meet  the  point  I  was  taking. 
Your  complaint  only  relates  to  coastwise  trade,  in  this  case  the  car- 
riage of  the  two  supposititious  passengers  who  are  to  be  picked  up  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  afterwards  landed  within  its  borders.  That  is 
the  only  trade  affected.  Therefore  that  is  coastwise  trade.  The  qual- 
ification that  needs  to  go  in,  with  all  your  statement  as  to  "Austra- 
lian "  trade,  must  be  "  Australian  coastwise  trade."  The  restrictions 
if  imposed  would  not  affect  in  the  least  your  trade  from  any  part  of 
the  world  to  Australia  or  from  Australia  to  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  not  a  verbal  qualification. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Is  coastwise  trade  a  necessary  corol- 
lary to  British  Trade  with  Australia? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  No,  that  is  quite  separate. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  should  have  thought  it  was,  I  am  told 
by  these  great  liners  that  it  will  make  a  difference  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  they  have  to  run  things  very  near  in  com- 
petition with  Germany  and  other  countries  now.  It  is  a  hard 
struggle.  It  will  make  a  difference  of  scores  of  thousands  of  pounds 
to  them  if  they  are  driven  out  of  this  trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  This  coastwise  trade ! 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  purely  verbal  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  But  you  have  used  the  words  "Australian 
trade  "  a  number  of  times,  and  when  you  come  to  look  at  the  report 
presented,  you  will  see.  that  to  make  your  meaning  quite  elear,  it 
is  necessary  to  put  in  the  word  "coastwise." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  I  still  say.  what  J  object  to,  in  so  far 
as  I  have  any  right  at  all — or  rather,  what  I  criticise,  is  not  that  you 
should  impose  any  obligation  you  like  upon  British  or  any  other 
ships  that  are  exclusively  engaged  in  your  coasting  trade,  but  that 
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purely  because  these  great  oversea  liners  pick  up,  may  be,  a  ton  of 
cargo  or  one  or  two  passengers  at  one  of  your  ports,  and  deposit 
them  at  the  next,  all  these  very  onerous  obligations  should  be  im- 
posed on  the  whole  ship. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Whatever  those  obligations  are,  even  accepting 
your  statement,  they  are  only  imposed  if  you  engage  in  coastwise 
trade.  That  is  my  point — the  beginning  and  end  of  it.  They  are 
not  imposed  at  all  if  you  do  not  engage  in  coastwise  trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE :  I  agree — if  you  do  not  carry  these  pas- 
sengers, very  well,  you  can  go  on.  But  that  trade  is  precisely  what 
enables  the  British  liner  to  deal  with  Australia  at  all  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  it  is  dealing.  It  could  not  do  it  if  it  were  not  that  it 
gets  a  little  trade  like  that  on  the  coast — an  occasional  passenger, 
or  it  may  be  a  ton  or  two  of  cargo.  Naturally  passengers  in  Aus- 
tralia prefer  going  in  a  big  liner  of  that  sort  to  going  in  a  small 
vessel  engaged  between  one  port  and  another.  As  the  result  of  the 
Bill  as  it  stands,  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  the  British  liner  will  be  driven  out  of  that  trade, 
and  will  have  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  its  position.  When  we  are 
discussing  the  question  of  increased  facilities  and  subsidies  in  order 
to  improve  transport,  I  would  say  that  a  far  more  effective  thing 
than  subsidies  would  be  to  treat  these  ships  fairly  in  this  matter.  The 
proposed  conditions  are  quite  prohibitive. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  They  might  be,  if  we  adopt  such  conditions.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  push  those  conditions  to  a  prohibitive  point, 
but  the  Government  Bill  has  not  yet  been  drafted.  The  only  Bill 
you  have  seen  is  a  Bill  prepared  by  a  Commission,  two  of  whose 
members  were  associated  with  my  colleague,  Sir  William  Lyne,  at 
your  Conference.  The  Government  has  yet  to  consider  its  own  pro- 
posals in  that  regard.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  unexpected  ab- 
sence of  my  colleague  who  would  have  taken  up  the  whole  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  wish  he  had  been  here. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  He  has  the  whole  subject  at  his  fingers'  ends, 
not  only  because  it  is  his  department  and  not  mine,  but  because  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Commission  here  last  month 
at  which  this  question  has  been  exhaustively  discussed,  while  I  have 
to  go  back  to  our  local  commission  and  what  it  proposed  some  time 
ago.    Our  Government  has  proposed  nothing. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  Sir  William  Lyne's  attitude  was  rather 
militant  against  our  ships. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No  doubt  Sir  William  Lyne  would  make  the  best 
case  he  could. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  do  not  like  it  used  as  an  argument  against 
the  whole  question  of  preference,  but  I  do  hope  Australia,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Deakin.  will  consider  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  said, 
because  it  is  very  interesting  for  the  first  time  to  have  a  preference 
asked  for  by  the  Imperial  Government  from  a  Colony  on  those 
lines. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  very  hard  to  resist  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  As  I  put  it.  before  you  proceed  with 
preference,  I  think  you  had  better  start  with  equality — and  we  have 
not  had  that  yet. 
58—30 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  first  start  with  equality  and  hope  for  some- 
thing better — preference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  will  found  preference  on  equality. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  When  I  have  the  opportunity  of  putting  the  case 
to  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  in  favour  of  a  distinct  discrimina- 
tion on  behalf  of  British  shipping,  I  shall  be  able  to  mention  how 
you,  with  tears  in  your  voice,  pleaded  for  preference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  thought  I  would  take  the  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  of  putting  this  to  you. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  Certainly.    I  wish  I  had  at  hand  more  detailed 
knowledge. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  As  regards  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
interests  of  British  shipping  are  not  thought  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
very  small  amount  of  foreign  shipping  which  enters  into  our  coast- 
ing trade.  The  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  with  cargoes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  coasting  trade  is  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total — half  a 
million  tons  out  of  a  total  of  65,000,000.  Still  less  are  our  interests 
menaced  by  the  few  tons  of  shipping  of  the  countries  which  exclude 
our  ships  from  their  own  coasting  trade  (only  one-eighth  per  cent, 
of  the  total).  Apart  altogether  from  the  uestion  of  reservation, 
it  is  clear  that  the  assimilation  of  our  world-wide  "  inter-Imperial 
trade  "  to  mere  coasting  trade,  could  not  be  effected  without  a  con- 
siderable departure,  not  only  from  our  own  long-established  practice, 
but  also  from  the  practice  of  other  nations  except,  perhaps,  Russia 
and  the  United  States.  The  term  "  coasting "  voyage,  used  in  its 
natural  sense,  implies  a  voyage  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  same 
country  without  the  vessel  touching  for  purposes  of  trade  at  any 
intermediate  port  not  belonging  to  that  country,  and  if  this  definition 
be  accepted  as  accurate,  there  would  seem  to  be  grave  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  extension  of  regulations  affecting  such  voyages,  in- 
volving, in  many  cases,  calls  at  intermediate  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  DEAKIN  :  That  would  apply  to  the  request  about  the 
Pacific  Islands  being  treated  as  coastwise  trade  in  Australia. 

Mr.  LLO\D  GEORGE:  Are  you  going  to  bring  that  before  the 

Conference  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  understand  that  was  referred  from  your  Con- 
ference to  us  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  I  had  to  rule  that  out  at  the  Shipping 
Conference.  Surely,  the  question  of  the  Pacific  is  one  for  the  whole 
Empire  to  discuss,  because  Canada  would  be  just  as  much  inter- 
ested as  Australia  would  be  in  the  Pacific.  I  felt  that  we  could  not, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Canadian  representative,  discuss  the 
question  of  the  Pacific. 

Passing  from  general  considerations  to  methods  of  action,  it  is 
clear  that  the  only  method  of  .losing  the  inter-Imperial  trade  to 
foreign  vessels,  or  any  class  of  them,  is  by  Imperial  legislation  or 
Order  in  Council.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  measure  would 
attract  great  attention,  and  probably  would  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  decadence  and  of  fear  on  our  part.  Countries  which  reserve  their 
trade  are  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  cannot  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  British  shipping.  Every  country  trying  to  overtake  us 
in  the  race  will  be  proportionately  encouraged  to  greater  exertions 
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by  a  step  suggesting  that  we  cannot  hold  our  own  against  them  on 
equal  terms. 

Lastly,  the  purely  treaty  difficulty  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 
The  magnitude  and  nature  of  this  difficulty  differs  much  according 
to  whether  the  proposed  reservation  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  inter- 
Imperial  carrying  trade  in  both  directions,  or  only  to  the  outward 
trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  trade  be- 
tween the  Colonies.  If  extended  to  inward  trade  from  the  Colonies 
to  the  United  Kingdom — as  I  understand  it  is — the  exclusion  of 
foreign  ships  generally  would  raise  questions  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  important  treaties,  some  of  which  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  to  our  interest  to  maintain.  If  confined  to  outward  trade  to 
particular  Colonies,  the  question  depends  upon  the  treaties  which 
happen  to  bind  the  particular  Colonies  in  question.  Of  course,  if 
the  exclusion  be  confined  to  the  countries  (United  States  and  Eussia) 
which  exclude  us.  there  is  no  treaty  obstacle  to  the  reservation  of 
inter-Imperial  trade,  but  neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  material 
advantage  in  such  a  course.  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  memorandum — 
I  need  not  trouble  the  Conference  by  reading  it — as  to  (i)  the  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  vessels  in  our  inter-Imperial  and  coasting  trades ; 
(ii)  the  practice  of  foreign  countries  with  respect  to  reserving  or 
opening  their  inter-Imperial  or  coasting  trades  ;  and  (iii)  the  treaty 
position.    It  has  been  circulated. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  This  shows  the  great  difficulty  there 
is  in  having  a  uniform  policy  for  the  Empire  so  far  as  questions  have 
been  brought  up  at  the  Conference.  As  I  understand  your  remark. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  resolution  as  drafted  and  submitted  by  Mr. 
Deakin  to  be  re-affirmed,  which  was  passed  in  1902.  affects  only  two 
nations — Russia  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  That  is  so. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  say  you  have  no  competition 
with  the  United  States  in  that  branch  of  busimess. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  None. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  And  very  little  with  Russia.  There- 
fore it  does  not  affect  you  at  all. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  No. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  But  it  affects'us  tremendously  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Mr.  Deakin,  representing  Australia,  and  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  representing  New  Zealand,  and  I  representing  Canada,  are 
very  much  hit  by  it.  You  have  not  competition  with  America  but 
we  have.  The  competition  is  very  unfair.  If  the  Americans  choose 
to  exclude  us  from  their  coasting  trade,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
generally  a  matter  pertaining  to  the  shipping  of  any  nation,  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  much  to  say,  but  the  Americans  have  ex- 
tended their  coasting  law  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  be  absolutely 
unprecedented,  if  not  trespassing  upon  international  law,  by  extend- 
ing coasting  law  to  Honolulu.  It  places  us  at  a  tremendous  dis- 
advantage that  shipping  from  Australia  to  San  Francisco  cannot 
call  at  Honolulu.  A  ship  leaving  Vancouver  for  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  cannot  call  at  Honolulu.  It  is  a  very  serious  impediment 
to  our  shipping.  We  have  had  to  submit  to  it.  We  could  not  avoid 
it. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE  :  Why  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Because  we  have  had  ships  which 
traded  between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom  which  want  to 
call  at  Honolulu,  and  they  cannot  do  it  now.    There  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Have  you  attempted  to  legislate  at 
all? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  What  legislation  can  we  do?  We 
can  only  say :  "  We  will  do  the  same  thing  to  you."  We  have  offered 
again  and  again  to  reciprocate  with  the  United  States  in  the  exchange 
of  coastwise  trade.  We  have  a  large  coasting  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  on  the  lakes.  It  would  be  to  their  advantage 
and  our  advantage  to  have  coasting  trade,  because  there  is  so  much 
shipping  on  these  lakes,  and  it  is  getting  more  and  more  voluminous 
every  year,  as  everyone  knows.  .It  is  a  serious  impediment  on  our 
shipping,  but  the  United  States  have  absolutely  refused.  So  far  as 
that  goes  they  are  within  their  rights,  but  when  they  go  beyond 
their  natural  rights,  and  apply  those  to  a  country  like  Honolulu  and 
to  the  Philippines  also  as  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
although  1,000  miles  away,  that  is  most  unfair  treatment.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  to  me  an  abuse  of  the  powers  of  legislation,  and 
therefore  the  question  is  one  of  great  interest  to  us.  I  can  see  the 
force  of  what  you  now  tell  us.  It  would  expose  us  to  retaliation  and 
hurt  our  shipping,  so  the  question  is  one  that  requires  very  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  we  cannot  hit  them.  That  is  our 
trouble. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  But  we  can,  and  we  do  not  want  to, 
or  we  would  and  perhaps  we  cannot.  That  is  the  difference.  This 
resolution  does  not  go  very  far.  It  does  not  bind  you  to  anything.  It 
simply  asks  for  further  consideration  on  the  subject,  and  I  think 
it  worth  consideration. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  As  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  con- 
cerned, we  cannot  possibly  object  to  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  sug- 
gests now,  if  the  resolution  is  to  relate  only  to  the  Colonies. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  I  see  the  force  of  your  objection, 
and  you  see  the  force  of  ours. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  agree;  if  I  were  a  Canadian  I  would 
hit  them  if  I  could. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  We  intend  to,  if  we  can.  We  ask 
you  not  to  bind  yourself  to  the  resolution,  but  simply  to  inquire  into 
the  question.  The  question  has  never  been  properly  looked  into,  but 
only  superficially.  It  rests  on  international  as  well  as  other  law.  and 
I  simply  ask  that  the  resolution  be  re-affirmod  for  further  inquiry 
and  nothing  else.  I  would  not  ask  the  Conference  to  pledge  itself 
to  any  definite  action,  but  I  think  we  are  right  in  asking  for  the  re- 
solution to  be  re-affirmed  for  the  purpose  of  going  deeper  into  the 
subject.  The  conflict  of  interests  between  the  British  interest  and 
that  of  the  Dependencies  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  one  which  ought 
to  be  looked  into,  and  I  think  under  such  circumstances  the  resolu- 
tion ought  to  be  re-affirmed. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  would  be  just  as  reasonable  if  the 
British  Government  were  to  lay  it  down  ns  a  principle  that  Mauritius 
was  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  the  coast  of  England,  as  what 
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America  has  been  doing  to  us  and  to  England  as  well  in  the  matter 
of  Honolulu.  We  cannot  trade  between  New  Zealand  and  San  Fran- 
cisco with  our  steamers  for  the  reason  that  the  American  law  ex- 
tending to  Honolulu  is,  that  not  a  passenger  on  that  island  can  be 
shipped  by  one  of  our  steamers,  and  not  a  ton  of  cargo.  Yet  that 
place  is  some  four  days'  steam  from  San  Francisco  out  in  the  Paci- 
fic Ocean.  When  we  submitted  a  resolution  at  the  Conference  over 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  presided  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  dealing 
with  our  New  Zealand  shipping  to  a  number  of  islands  in  the  Paci- 
fic, we  are  told  that  we  cannot  control  them  and  that  foreigners  and 
everybody  else  can  do  as  they  like  there.  As  a  general  principle,  we 
do  not  take  exception  to  that.  We  want  the  right  to  govern  our  own 
ships  as  to  pay  and  everything;  but  when  we  go  to  a  place  on  the  road 
to  England,  under  the  laws  of  America,  extending  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  coast  of  the  mainland,  we  are  obliged  to  travel  in  an  Ame- 
rican ship  only,  and  not  have  one  of  our  ships  under  contract  with 
them.  This  resolution,  to  my  mind,  is  most  important.  That  whole 
aspect  of  it  comes  under  the  scope  of  it  and  is  deserving  of  great 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  British  Government. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  want  us  to  consider  the  question 
of  refusing  to  foreign  ships  the  privilege  of  trading  between  British 
Possessions.  It  is  of  no  use  our  considering  it.  We  have  considered 
it  over  and  over  again.  We  could  not  hit  Russia  or  the  United 
States. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  will  put  a  question,  but  .1  do  not  sup- 
pose you  can  answer  it;  it  gives  the  clearest  illustration  of  what  has 
been  done  to  us.  Lf  a  law  were  submitted  from  our  country  about 
it,  it  would  necessarily  require  to  be  held  over  before  the  King's 
consent  could  be  given.  If  we  were  to  suggest  the  imposing  of  a 
law  in  New  Zealand  passing  on  to  Australian  ports  was  to  be  con- 
sidered, between  Auckland  and  Sydney,  as  working  in  a  coastwise 
trade  and  not  allowed  to  ship  a  passenger  or  a  ton  of  cargo  from 
Auckland  to  Sydney — 1,200  miles — and  that  trade  was  confined  to 
British  ships,  you  would  have  to  hold  that  law  over  because  it  would 
be  in  contravention  of  what  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Yet  what  we 
complain  of  and  made  representations  about  time  and  again  are 
in  somewhat  the  same  position.  A  British  ship,  a  P.  and  O.,  an 
Orient,  Union  New  Zealand  line,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company 
or  Australian  vessel,  cannnot  trade  from  America,  and  call  at  Hono- 
lulu, en  route  to  New  Zealand  and  take  a  passenger  or  a  ton  of 
cargo  for  the  reason  that  it  is  controlled  under  the  American  coast- 
wise law.  There  must  be  some  way  of  reciprocity  to  prevent  it.  It 
is  grossly  unjust.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  straining  of  the  idea  of  what 
coastwise  trade  is  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to  make  us  believe  we 
are  living  in  the  Dark  Ages.  It  has  never  been  done  in  the  world 
before,  and  now,  it  is  extended  to  the  Philippines  and  we  feel  it  very 
keenly. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Did  not  they  seize  one  vessel  on  one  oc- 
casion? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  might  require  Imperial  legislation 
for  that.   I  should  not  like  to  express  an  opinion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  All  this  is  new  to  you,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  shows  the  necessity  of  giving  it 
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Thirteenth  more  attention  and  more  study.    I  am  not  prepared  myself  to  say 
S  h*M        what  should  be  done,  but  it  is  a  new  condition  of  things  which  has 
1907.ay'    developed,  and  which  ought  to  be  looked  into,  because  it  is  interfer- 

  ing  with  us  very  seriously;  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Ameri- 

^Ta^deSe    cans'  ^or  whom  we  have  a  great  admiration  and  with  whom  we  are 
(Sir  Wilfrid  verv  friendly,  they  are  intensely  selfish  in  their  application  of  their 
Lanrier.)    law.     We  want  to  affirm  this  resolution  for  further  investigation. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  agree  with  you  on  the  question  of  trade 
between  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  I  confess  the  facts  which  you 
have  given  me  now.  and  the  facts  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  given, 
deserve  close  attention.  I  could  not  pretend  that  this  question  of 
coasting  trade  is  new  to  me,  and  certainly  it  is  not  new  to  the  depart- 
ment over  which  I  preside,  as  they  have  gone  into  it  over  and  over 
again.  So  far  as  the  Mother  Country  is  concerned,  we  have  gone 
.  into  it  very  carefully.  I  think  it  would  be  misleading  if  we  said 
we  would  consider  that  question  further,  as  if  we  had  not  considered 
it.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  wants  to  consider  the  question  of  the  trade 
between  one  Colony  and  another. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Between  British  countries. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  If  you  leave  out  trade  between  the 
Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  and  simply  say  coastwise  trade  be- 
tween one  Colony  or  British  possession  and  another,  that  is  where 
you  seem  to  be  hit.  We  here  are  not  hit  at  all.  The  balance  of 
advantage  is  enormously  on  our  side.  To  pretend  to  look  into  a 
transaction  which  is  so  enormously  in  our  own  favour  as  if  it  were 
a  grievance  would  be  misleading.  I  agree  that  you  are  very  hard 
hit  as  between  Canada  and  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKLM :  Is  it  only  when  you  have  an  immediate  grievance 
that  enquiry  is  justified  or  necessary?  Ought  there  not  be  a  certain 
amount  of  protective  preparation?  Is  not  the  fact  that  you  are  con- 
sidering the  various  devices  by  which  various  nations  endeavour  to 
foster  their  own  trade  at  your  expense,  a  useful  thing  to  be  known? 
Should  we  not  show  that  at  all  events  you  are  following  these  things 
with  close  attention.  You  are  not  of  opinion  at  present  that  they 
do  you  any  substantial  injury,  but  a  proposition  may  be  launched 
within  the  next  month  or  two  which  would  do  substantial  injury. 
Are  you  prejudiced  in  any  way  by  inquiry?  Are  you  not  justified 
in  letting  it  be  known  that  your  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
danger  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  I  do  not  want  to  alarm  the  ship- 
ping industry  hero.  The  balance  is  enormously  in  their  favour. 
They  do  not  want  to  call  too  much  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  This  resolution  has  stood  since  1902  without  oc- 
casioning any  alarm. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  agree,  as  between  one  British  posses- 
sion and  another  there  is  a  case;  but  there  is  no  case  to  look  into  so 
far  as  our  shipping  trade  with  America  is  concerned.  The  advan- 
tage is  overwhelmingly  on  one  side.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Russia. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  If  this  is  an  Imperial  Conference,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  questions  have  to  be  looked  into,  not  only  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  all  its  Possessions.  It 
doe9  not  affect  you  so  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  but 
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it  affects,  us.     We  are  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  it  seems  to  Thirteenth 

me,  therefore,  the  question  brought  up  justifies  more  inquiries,  with-  gyP  Ma  . 
out  at  all  alarming  anybody.     We  say  simply  that  it  is  desired  to       1907.  * ' 

call  attention  to  it.   

Coastwise 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  No,  not  quite.  Trade. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE R:  It  is  desirable  that  the  attention  of  {%l™™rjd 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  should 
be  called  to  the  present  state  and  to  the  advisability  of  refusing  


Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  really,  it  would  be  very  misleading. 
I  am  sure  you  will  take  it  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  the  best  judges 
of  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  people  here,  how  they  would  read 
it  to-morrow  morning,  and  would  say :  ''They  are  going  to  consider 
the  question  of  reserving  the  coasting  trades  to  themselves."  We 
know  the  danger  of  that  from  the  American  point  of  view,  where 
the  balance  of  advantage  is  so  enormously  in  our  favour  at  present. 
The  same  thing  with  regard  to  Russia.  But  I  do  not  mind  you 
saying  that  you  are  going  to  look  into  the  question  of  the  way  Am- 
erica is  treating  New  Zealand  or  Australian  shipping,  because  there 
you  have  a  distinct  grievauce,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  look  into 
it.  If  .1  may  say  so,  and  I  think  the  Chairman  agrees,  it  could  only 
be  dealt  with  by  Imperial  legislation.  Therefore  it  is  for  you  to 
look  into  it. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  The  same  applies  to  the  trade  from 
Japan  across  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  carried  on  by  British  ships. 
They  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  passenger  from  Honolulu  to  San 
Francisco,  or  a  ton  of  cargo — that  is  the  case  with  the  White  Star 
Line,  and  other  vessels. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  cannot  hit  the  Americans  in  our 
trade.   They  are  not  in  our  coasting  trade  at  all. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  If  you  brought  down  a  proposition  to- 
morrow (which  would  be  a  little  startling,  I  admit)  to  say  that  the 
trade  between  Ireland  and  England  was  coastwise  trade,  and  that 
no  American  ship  could  take  a  passenger  or  a  ton  of  cargo  to  or  from 
Ireland  either  going  or  coming,  you  would  be  putting  American  ships 
in  the  same  position  as  New  Zealand  and  Australian  ships  are  in 
now  with  regard  to  trading  between  them  and  America  via  Honolulu 
or  any  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  would  be  incredible  that  we  should 
commit  the  folly  of  doing  so.  We  are  practically  more  than  half 
the  whole  international  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America.  For 
us  to  do  a  thing  of  that  sort  would  simply  mean  reprisals.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  carry  a  Bill  through  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate — I  do  not  think  so  long  as  here, 
even  under  the  guillotine — but  there  would  be  a  Bill  through  in  three 
weeks,  a  subsidies  Bill,  and  we  should  have  the  trades  of  the  Atlantic 
contested  in  competition  which  would  be  just  as  formidable  as  the 
American  competition  we  had  to  meet  in  the  fifties. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  say  at  once  it  would  be  a  very  improper 
thing  to  do;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  done;  but  that  is  exactly 
what  goes  on  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  regard  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  and  Mr.  Deakin  have  made  a  great  case  about  that,  but 
seeing  that  all  the  object  you  have  in  view  is  met  by  confining  the 
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resolution  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  trade  between  one  British  Colony 
and  another,  I  think  it  would  be  misleading  for  us  to  subscribe  to  a 
resolution  which  looks  really  as  if  we  were  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  refusing  the  privileges  of  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  ships. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :  You  are  the  best  judge  of  that.  This 
resolution,  as  Mr.  Deakin  says,  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years, 
and  it  has  not  disturbed  anybody- 
Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  It  would  have  a  very  undesirable  effect, 
which  I  assume  you  would  be  the  last  one  in  the  world  to  bring  about, 
of  practically  reversing  a  proposal  carried  by  a  former  Conference, 
whether  generally  adhered  to  or  not,  is  another  question.  One  col- 
ony, New  Zealand,  having  introduced  legislation  to  conform  to  it, 
to  a  large  extent,  if  you  refuse  to  re-affirm  it  now  it  looks  like  going 
back  upon  the  1902  resolution. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  resolution  was  passed  in  1902  and 
the  Imperial  Government  have  inquired  and  made  up  their  minds. 
To  say  at  the  end  of  five  years  that  they  are  going  to  inquire  again, 
is  rather  puerile.  You  have  dealt  with  the  question  as  the  result  of 
the  resolution,  and  Australia  means  to  deal  with  it  next  year.  Eor 
us  it  would  be  purely  childish.  We  do  not  mean  to  deal  with  it.  We 
mean  to  leave  it  alone.  But  here  is  a  perfectly  new  point  raised  by 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  there  I  think  we  ought  to  inquire,  but  so 
far  as  the  trade  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Possessions  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  quite  misleading  for  us  to  say  we  had  the 
slightest  intention  of  dealing  with  it  in  the  sense  of  reprisals  against 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  who  are  the  only  two  countries  in- 
volved. But  you  are  raising  a  different  point,  and  it  would  strengthen 
the  resolution  and  show  we  mean  business  to  confine  it  to  that.  We 
have  inquired  into  the  subject  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  do  anything;  but  in  our  judgment  something  may  be  done 
with  regard  to  inter-Colonial  trade. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Would  you  suggest  anything  being  done 
with  regard  to  inter-Colonial  trade? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  We  are  quite  willing  to  look  into  that 
matter.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  case.  Of  course  it  will  have 
to  be  done  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  legislatures;  but  I  believe 
there  would  have  to  be  an  Imperial  Act  to  take  power  by  Order  in 
Council  to  exclude  countries  not  giving  fair  treatment  to  Colonial 
shipping.  It  would  have  to  be  an  Imperial  measure.  I  suggest 
leaving  out  "  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and 
Possessions,"  so  that  the  sentence  would  read  "  including  trade  between 
"  ono  Colony  or  Possession  and  another  to  countries  in  which  the 
"corresponding  trade  is  confined  to  ships  of  their  own  nationality." 
That  is  the  real  case  you  have  to  look  into  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  stand  by  the  resolution  as  it  is. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  not  think  the  alteration  would  be  any 
use,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George:  because  if  you  look  at 
the  resolution  as  altered,  it  means  we  have  to  look  into  the  question 
as  affecting  shipping  belonging  to  our  own  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Pardon  me,  we  are  confined  to  our  own 
waters,  and  we  can  do  that  now.  We  do  not  want  a  resolution  of  the 
Conference  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  this  pledges  us;  it  is  not  a  pledge  by  Thirteenth 

you  merely.   I  am  not  trying  to  get  out  of  the  pledge  for  the  Imperial  8th*^5" 

Government.  1907.  ' 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  is  an  inquiry  with  a  view  to  action  being  Coastwis 

taken  between  the  Colonies.  Trade. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  Imperial  Government  are  to  take  (SiwardTb 
action.    It  would  be  on  the  initiative  of  the  Colonies.    A  Bill  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  dealing  with  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries would  not  have  effect,  and  it  would  have  to  be  done  through  the 
Imperial  Parliament.    This  does  pledge  us  to  go  into  the  matter. 

CHAIRMAN:  Can  we  come  to  a  point  of  agreement?  because 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  is  waiting. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  think  it  rests  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  resolution  was  circulated,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  omit  the  words  "  between  the  Mother  Country  and  its  Colonies  and 
"  possessions  and   .    .  ." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Is  it  worth  while  to  cut  out  this?  You  say  it 
has  been  inquired  into,  and  the  Imperial  Government  will  not  do 
anything.  The  Imperial  Government  can  never  know  what  circum- 
stances may  arise  and  what  inquiry  may  be  worth  while.  It  does  not 
commit  the  Government  to  anything.   Whv  not  leave  it  as  it  is? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  word  "advisability"  makes  all  the 
difference.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  that  out,  it  would  weaken 
the  resolution  so  far  as  the  inter-Colonial  trade  is  concerned. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would 
have  the  resolution  as  it  is  or  not  at  all.  If  the  British  Government 
cannot  accept  it,  there  is  an  end  to  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  my  opinion  also. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  think  we  can  possibly  accept  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  Is  that  your  opinion  Sir  Robert? 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  is.  Resolution 
Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  I  am  guided  by  my  colleagues.  We  are  not 
directly  interested,  but  I  think  those  other  Colonies  know  their  minds, 
and  I  vote  with  them. 

CHAIRMAN:  Have  you  any  opinion  to  offer,  General  Botha? 
GENERAL  BOTHA:  No. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  There  is  no  coast  trade  for  the  Trans- 
vaal.   We  cannot  accept  the  resolution. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  affirm  it,  and  you  dissent. 

CHAIRMAN:  Yes,  we  dissent. 

REVISION  OF  COMMERCIAL  TREATIES.  Revision  of 

Commercial 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  presume  there  is  no  objection  to  the  next:  "That  Treaties. 
"  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare  for  the  informa- 
"  tion  of  Colonial  Governments,  statements  showing  the  privileges 
"  conferred,  and  the  obligations  imposed,  on  the  Colonies  by  existing 
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"  commercial  treaties,  and  that  inquiries  be  instituted  in  connection 
"  with  the  revision  proposed  in  resolution  No.  V."  You  have  presented 
most  of  this  information. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  presume  that  will  be  carried. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER :  That  is  a  very  proper  thing. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Would  you  mind  explaining  the  last 
sentence  of  it? — "to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  those 
"  obligations  and  benefits  uniform  throughout  the  Empire  "  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  quite  recognise  that  in  many  cases  there  must 
be  special  treaties  which  will  only  affect  parts  of  the  Empire  and  not 
the  whole  of  it.  But  surely  it  is  desirable  that  these  differences  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that,  wherever  possible,  treaties  should 
have  sway  if  possible  over  the  whole  extent.  In  many  cases  they  are 
relatively  immaterial.  Minor  treaties  are  proposed  to  us,  and  we 
say  no  to  them  because  we  have  no  interest  one  way  or  the  other; 
but  if  it  was  represented  to  us  that  the  Commonwealth  was  the  only 
place  in  the  Empire  which  was  not  agreeing,  no  doubt  for  the  sake 
of  uniformity  we  should  say:  "Very  well,  we  will  fall  in  with  it." 
It  does  not  mean  very  much,  but  it  clears  the  way  by  encouraging 
general  action  instead  of  partial  action.  It  is  not  intended  to  go 
further. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  do  not  see  any  objection  to  that. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Nor  I. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIRR:  What  is  the  meaning  of  resolution 

No.  V. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  at  the  end  of  the  one  we  have  just  had: 
"  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  take  the  necessary 
"  steps  for  the  revision  of  any  commercial  treaties  which  prevent  pre- 
"  ferential  treatment  being  accorded  to  British  goods  carried  in 
"  British  ships."  I  did  not  move  that  at  this  stage,  because  I  pro- 
pose to  refer  to  it  very  briefly  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the 
treaties  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Will  you  read  it,  and  move  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  only  moved  the  resolution  lower  down : 
"  That  the  Imperial  Government  be  requested  to  prepare  for  the  in- 
"  formation  of  Colonial  Governments,  statements  showing  the  privi- 
"  leges  conferred,  and  the  obligations  imposed,  on  the  Colonies  by 
"existing  commercial  treaties,  and  that  inquiries  be  instituted  in 
"connection  with  the  revision  proposed  in  resolution  No.  V.,  to  ascer- 
"  tain  how  far  it  is  possible  to  make  those  obligations  and  benefits 
"  uniform  throughout  the  Empire." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  You  refer  in  that  to  resolution  No. 
V.    What  is  resolution  No.  V.? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  would  not  stand  yet. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  We  had  better  have  that  in  blank. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  that  goes  out. 

Mr.  DFAKTN:  Take  out  the  words  "with  the  revision  proposed  in 
"Resolution  No.  V."  When  that  is  done  I  think  we  should  either 
bring  up  the  part  of  resolution  No.  V.  alluded  to  under  the  resolution 
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of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  or  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward  prefers, 
I  will  move  it  now  independently. 

After  further  discussion  in  private,  on  resuming: 

CHAIRMAN :  Lord  Tweedmouth  is  waiting  to  deal  with  Naval 
Defence,  and  this  present  discussion  may  last  some  time. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  this, 
and  hear  Lord  Tweedmouth  now. 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  Certainly. 


Thirteenth 

Day. 
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NAVAL  DEFENCE. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  understand  that  different  members  of  the  Con- 
ference have  had  interviews  with  the  Admiralty,  and  the  First  Lord 
is  now  prepared  to  state  to  the  Conference  the  result  of  those  inter- 
views and  try  to  get  your  decision  on  the  whole  subject. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  since  we  last 
met  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  having  conversation  with  various 
of  the  Prime  Ministers,  and  also  with  their  colleagues,  and  they  have 
had  some  conferences  with  some  of  my  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty 
also.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  very  definite  plan  to  propose 
to  you.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  at  the  Admiralty 
we  are  most  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  various  Colonies.  But. 
of  course,  the  real  difficulty  is  that  the  position  varies  in  the  different 
Colonies  and  they  have  very  different  wants. 

The  basis  that  I  think  we  want  to  go  upon  is  in  the  first  place  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  in  modern  warfare  to 
improvise  defence;  we  must  have  it  ready.  That  is  the  case  with  the 
army,  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  still  more  so  in  any  naval  operations,  be- 
cause you  require  to  have  the  ships,  and  you  require  to  have  the  men 
and  officers,  who  have  to  undergo  a  long  and  severe  training. 

Now  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this.  I  will  take  a  colony 
separately,  or  I  will  take  Australia  and  New  Zealand  together,  because 
the  agreement  with  New  Zealand  and  with  Australia  is  a  tripartite 
one — New  Zealand,  Australia  and  ourselves.  We  all  hang  together 
in  the  existing  agreement,  and  all  are  mutually  bound.  Australia 
now  gives  a  sum  to  the  Admiralty  of  200.000/.  under  certain  condi- 
tions, and  New  Zealand  gives  40,000/.  The  Cape  Colony  gives  50,000/., 
Natal  35,000/.,  and  Newfoundland  3,000/. 

As  I  understand,  Australia  puts  forward  a  proposal  that  the  agree- 
ment of  1902  should  be  ended,  and  that  Australia  should  start  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  local  defence  force.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
New  Zealand  coiicurs  in  that  suggestion.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  asked  for 
some  information  on  the  subject,  and  he  had  some  talk  at  the  Ad- 
miralty about  it.  He  asked  that  some  information  might  be  given 
to  him  with  regard  to  the  cost" of  such  a  local  defence,  which  in  effect 
was  to  be  founded  on  the  establishment  of  a  force  of  submarines. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  Sir  Joseph's  view,  but  I  think  it  is  rather  im- 
portant I  should  know  the  exact  position  he  takes  up  if  he  adopts  the 
idea  of  the  possible  establishment  of  a  submarine  service.  I  think, 
shortly,  it  may  be  stated  that  each  submarine  would  probably  cost 
about  50,000/.  capital  expenditure  for  building,  and  probably  each 
submarine  might  cost  about  3,0007.  to  keep  going  every  year — I  mean, 
to  pay  the  men  and  keep  in  repair,  maintain  the  necessary  appliances. 
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and  so  forth.  Then  comes  a  question  as  to  the  manning  of  a  sub- 
marine, because  that  is  a  very  important  matter.  The  submarine  men 
must  be  very  highly  trained.  I  think  there  would  be  two  ways  of 
meeting  that.  One  would  be  by  sending  the  men  over  to  this  country 
and  getting  them  trained  here,  and  probably  the  training  might  be 
done  in  a  year.  I  think  it  would  certainly  take  a  year  before  the 
men  would  be  competent  to  do  the  duties  required  of  them  in  a  sub- 
marine. Or  it  might  be  done  in  another  way.  Provided  the  flotilla 
were  large  enough,  we  could  send  a  crew,  or  more  than  a  crew,  out  to 
the  Colony  which  would  be  able  to  train  men  belonging  to  the  particu- 
lar Colony  in  the  work  they  had  to  do. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  South  Africa.  There,  again,  I  believe 
the  idea  of  submarines  is  not  altogether  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the 
South  African  representatives,  and  I  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  a  flotilla  of  submarines  by  degrees  would  be  favourably  considered, 
at  any  rate  in  Cape  Colony ;  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Moor  would  say 
with  regard  to  Natal.  As  I  understand,  the  South  African  Colonies 
as  a  whole  like  to  have  some  definite  force  of  their  own,  either  a  sub- 
marine flotilla,  or  help  with  regard  to  their  naval  volunteers  at  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth  and  in  Natal.  Again  we  should  be  very  glad 
to  give  some  help  with  regard  to  that. 

I  ought  to  have  said  first,  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  flag  under 
which  the  submarines  would  sail,  probably  they  would  fly  the  white 
ensign  but  with  a  special  mark  on  the  flag — say  the  Southern  Cross 
for  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  have  the  Union  Jack  with  the  Southern  Cross 
besides. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  That  is  the  sort  of  proposal  to  which  we 
should  be  prepared  to  agree  supposing  that  particular  plan  were 
adopted. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  with  regard  to  Newfoundland. 
I  understand  that  the  Newfoundland  view  is  that  the  present  system 
should  be  maintained.  The  Government  of  Newfoundland  would  be 
very  glad  if  a  greater  number  of  men  were  added  to  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  Newfoundland,  and  they  would  be  ready  to  give  some  further 
help  in  addition  to  the  present  3.000?.  which  is  paid  by  Newfound- 
land. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  Upon  precisely  the  same  basis— yes. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes,  upon  the  same  basis.  With  regard 
to  Canada,  I  think  I  may  say  there  has  perhaps  been  some  exaggera- 
tion in  the  idea  that  Canada  does  not  do  anything  for  the  Empire  in 
this  matter.  I  think  not  sufficient  account  has  been  taken  of  tho 
work  they  have  done  in  taking  up  the  protection  of  fisheries.  They 
are  very  anxious  to  extend  that  work,  and  they  have  now  taken  over 
the  dockyards  at  Halifax  and  Hsquimalt,  which  I  hope  the  Dominion 
will  keep  up  and  improve.  I  think  that  is  a  very  considerable  contri- 
bution towards  the  general  upkeep  of  our  naval  interests.  There  is  at 
present  no  proposition  from  Canada  to  make  any  change  at  all, 
but  I  think  it  is  proposed  that  matters  shall  go  on  very  much  as  they 
have  gone  on,  except  that  the  Canadian  representatives  announce  that 
they  are  anxious  to  do  all  they  can  to  expand  the  interest  in  the 
Navy  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  in  that  way  think  that  they  will 
be  really  giving  a  great  help  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 
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I  think  the  important  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  present 
situation  in  the  various  Colonies  which  already  pay  subsidies. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  manning.  Of  course  Australia  has 
already  a  considerable  number  of  Naval  Reserve  men  and  men  who 
are  in  the  Navy.  There  are  going  to  arrive  here  next  week,  on  the 
20th,  30  Australians  and  10  New  Zenlanders.  who  are  going  to  join 
British  ships  in  this  country  for  training.  We  shall  welcome  them 
very  heartily,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  gain  great  good  by  their 
visit  and  by  the  training  they  will  receive. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  training  they  are  coming  for  is  the  higher 
training  which  could  not  be  obtained  on  the  squadron. 

Lord  TWEED  .MOUTH:  Yes.  You  have  now  in  Australia,  I 
think,  nearly  1,000  men  of  one  sort  or  another  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  or  who  are  in  the  Reserve  and  so  forth.  If 
Australia  prefers  to  terminate  the  arrangement  with  regard  to  the 
subsidy,  the  burden  of  those  men  would  naturally  fall  upon  Australia. 
That  would  be  one  of  the  things  that  would  have  to  be  provided  for 
if  the  subsidy  were  dropped. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  I  think  I  ought  to  say  with  regard  to 
this  question  of  manning  that  the  number  of  men  necessary  for  the 
British  Navy  must  necessarily  be  limited.  We  cannot  take  in  an 
unlimited  number.  At  this  moment  I  should  think  we  have  at  least 
six  times  as  many  applications  for  men  to  enter  the  Navy  as  we  can 
take  in.  Therefore,  whatever  arrangement  may  be  come  to  with  re- 
gard to  manning  throughout  the  Empire,  it  would  have  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  must  be  limited,  because  beyond  a  certain  limit  we 
should  not  have  any  use  for  the  men. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  The  rank  and  file — able-bodied  seamen — six  times 
as  many  as  you  want? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  I  think  I  am  putting  it  under  the  mark 
rather  than  over  it  in  saying  that. 

Then  I  ought  to  say  a  word  about  the  question  of  cadets.  I  think 
that  in  the  Agreement  of  1902  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which 
there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  cadets  from  each  Colony.  There 
were,  I  think,  eight  from  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  mean  cadets  coming  into  the  Royal  Navy  to 
become  officers. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes.  There  were  eight  for  Australia; 
two  for  New  Zealand,  two  for  the  Cape;  one  for  Natal;  and  two  for 
other  Colonies;  a  total  of  15.  I  think  the  arrangement  with  regard 
to  that  has  not  been  altogether  understood.  It  has  been  imagined 
that  the  cadets  were  to  be  taken  in  anyhow.  Really  it  only  comes  to 
this,  that  there  are  nominations  given  to  that  number  of  cadets,  and 
then  some  of  them  are  examined  in  Australia.  Some  come  to  schools 
in  England  and  are  examined  here.  So  far  as  the  Colonial  cadets 
are  concerned,  I  think  it  is  only  right  for  me  to  say  that  those  who 
have  been  examined  out  in  Australia  are  found  not  to  be  up  to  the 
standard  of  education  which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  same  boys  in 
England,  and  a  good  many  have  been  rejected.  I  think  the  idea  is 
that  the  number  is  given  without  consideration  of  the  qualities  of 
the  boys,  whereas  in  fact  a  good  many  boys  have  been  rejected  on 
examination. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  All  this  is  news  to  me. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Take  1903,  for  instance.  In  that  year 
there  were  six  Australian  nominations — three  passed  and  went  in. 
In  1904  there  were  again  six  boys  examined,  and  three  passed  into 
Osborne.  In  1905  Australia  sent  eight,  of  whom  two  passed  in.  In 
1906  five  Australian  cadets  came  up,  of  whom  four  passed  in,  and  in 
this  year  I  think  four  have  come  up,  and  one  has  passed  in  and  one 
has  not  yet  been  examined.  I  do  not  think  the  system  has  been 
thoroughly  understood.  I  think  the  idea  has  been  that  the  nomina- 
tions given  were  supposed  to  be  absolute  cadetships;  whereas,  they 
were  only  nominations  to  candidates  in  order  to  go  through  the  ex- 
aminations, and  so  enter  in  the  same  way  as  the  cadets  who  enter 
here. 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  No  complaints  have  reached  me. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  You  have  had  nominations  from  New 
Zealand  also. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes,  from  New  Zealand  in  1903,  one 
entered  and  one  passed;  in  1904  two  entered,  of  whom  none  passed; 
in  1905  two  entered  and  none  passed;  in  1906  one  entered  and  one 
passed;  and  this  year  one  entered  and  one  passed. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  understand  there  is  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber which  you  are  allowed  to  nominate  in  any  case? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes;  two  from  New  Zealand  in  a  year, 
and  they  are  examined.  A  special  examiner  is  appointed  to  examine 
them  out  there;  or  else  they  come  here,  and  they  are  examined  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  How  many  do  you  allow  from  each  of  the 
other  countries  that  are  allowed  to  nominate  in  one  year? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Eight  for  Australia,  two  for  New  Zea- 
land, two  for  Cape  Colony,  and  one  for  Natal ;  and  the  other  Colonies 
two.  Canada  was  not  included  in  the  original  agreement,  and  those 
two  were  left  for  the  Dominion  and  the  other  Colonies. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  When  does  that  wholesale  ploughing  take  place — 
at  the  original  entry  or  at  any  other  time? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  Before  they  go  in  at  all 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Simply  on  general  knowledge  examination? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  Are  the  examinations  here,  or  in  the  Colonies  ? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  The  examinations  are  held  either  in  the 
Colony  itself,  or  some  boys  come  over  here  and  go  to  school  here,  and 
then  afterwards  are  examined.  I  ought  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  we  have 
about  three  times  as  many  candidates  for  these  examinations  as  we 
can  take;  that  is,  about  200  come  up,  and  70  are  taken.  I  think  an 
idea  has  got  about  that  the  Colonial  Cadets  are  entitled  to  come  in. 
They  are  only  entitled  to  come  in  provided  they  pass  tests  similar  to 
those  imposed  on  boys  from  this  country. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  think  it  is  always  acknowledged  it  is  merely 
a  nomination,  and  they  have  to  pass.  Is  the  South  African  black  list 
as  bad  as  you  have  just  read? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  idea  is  not  prevalent  in  New  Zea- 
land.   There  is  no  misconception  ns  to  the  conditions. 
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Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  and  that  is  why 
I  mentioned  it  to-day.  From  the  Cape,  one  entered  in  1903,  and  one 
passed;  in  1904,  there  were  two  entered,  and  they  were  both  unsuc- 
cessful; in  1905,  two  went  in,  and  two  passed;  and  in  1906,  one 
entered,  but  he  appeared  before  the  Interview  Committee  here  and 
was  not  rated  sufficiently  high  to  be  taken. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  physically? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  No.  In  1907,  one  has  entered  but  he  has 
not  yet  been  interviewed. 

I  do  not  know  that  .1  have  very  much  more  to  add,  except  to  say 
that  we  are  anxious  to  meet  you  if  we  possibly  can.  If  Australia 
makes  up  its  mind  to  start  something  in  the  way  of  a  local  defence 
force,  we  are  quite  ready  to  give  all  the  assistance  we  can  to  it.  If 
New  Zealand  wishes  to  go  on  with  the  subsidy,  again  we  are  quite 
ready  to  arrange  for  that,  or  equally  willing,  if  they  prefer  to  go  in 
for  a  submarine  flotilla,  to  help  in  that.  The  same  with  regard  to  the 
Cape;  we  are  quite  ready  to  meet  their  wishes.  If  they  in  South 
Africa  wish  to  try  a  submarine  flotilla,  we  are  quite  ready  to  help. 
Also,  in  the  meantime,  T  think  we  should  be  quite  ready  to  try  to 
arrange  for  a  training  ship  for  the  naval  volunteers,  and  so  forth. 
But  with  regard  to  that,  one  particular  point  is  that  your  volunteers 
are  very  desirous  in  South  Africa  to  become  a  division  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Volunteer  Reserve,  and  thereby  obtain  the  name  of  "Royal." 
That  depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  your  passing  an  Act  in  your  local 
legislature. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  make  a  definite  promise  with  regard  to 
leaving  a  ship  continually  there.  That  is  a  matter  for  future  con- 
sideration. Indeed  if  this  is  to  become  part  of  the  charge  made  on 
the  subsidy,  then  I  think  as  time  goes  on  the  expenses  for  a  ship 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Colony  as  well. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  As  time  goes  on  they  will  do  very  well  for  us, 
because  we  all  say  we  ought  to  give  more.  In  the  meantime  it  will 
help  with  what  we  do. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  We  shall  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  ar- 
rangement with  regard  to  a  ship  at  present ;  but  I  would  not  like  to 
pledge  myself  that  for  all  time  we  should  have  a  ship  there.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  the  proper  thing  would  be  that  the  training  ship 
for  your  volunteers  should  be  part  of  the  Colonial  force. 

Dr.  JAMESON:    Out  of  the  contribution? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say.  If  any 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  would  now  say  what  they  think,  if  I  can  meet 
them  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  very  glad. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  L»rd  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  as  Lord  Tweedmouth 
mentioned  Australia  first,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
Commonwealth  will  recognise  the  extreme  fairness  and  generosity 
with  which  he  has  met  us.  In  conceding  perfect  freedom,  notwith- 
standing the  existing  of  an  obligation  which  has  yet  several  years  to 
run,  you  have  shown  that  in  every  possible  manner  you  desire  to 
keep  in  close  accord  with  the  feelings  of  the  outer  Dominions.  In 
Australia,  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  put  on  record  in  the 
despatch  which  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  to  the  Admiralty 
about  two  years  ago,  the  existing  contribution  has  not  proved  gen- 
erally popular.    It  was  passed  because  it  was  felt  that  some  distinct 
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Thirteenth  recognition  of  our  responsibility  for  the  defence  of  our  own  country 
8th°  May     ?nd  .°f  tlle  EmPire  of  which  it  is  a  part,  was  necessary,  and  though 
1907.  '        did  not  take  the  form  which  commended  itself  most  to  the  very 

—   large  minority,  possibly  even  a  majority,  of  the  electors  we  accepted 

Defence.  that  mode  of  co-operation  until  some  better  presented  itself,  further 
(Mr  consideration  has  convinced  the  public  that  the  present  agreement  is 
Deakin.)  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  Admiralty,  the  political  or  professional 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth. 
In  your  case  you  find  yourselves  to  a  certain  degree  shackled  even  by 
the  very  general  restriction  as  to  the  station  of  the  fleet  which  is  im- 
posed by  the  present  agreement.  Originally,  under  the  Agreement  of 
1887,  the  Australian  fleet  was  limited  to  Australian  waters.  When 
that  agreement  expired,  another  agreement  was  entered  into  by  which 
a  fleet  or  squadron  of  increased  strength  was  provided,  and  its  sphere 
of  action  enlarged  to  the  China  and  Indian  seas.  As  a  consequence, 
it  appeared  to  many  in  Australia  that  the  local  protection  which  was 
its  primary  condition  was  so  far  departed  from  that  it  had  practically 
ceased  to  exist.  Nor  could  this  new  development  of  policy  be  chal- 
lenged because  all  expert  opinion  agrees  that  the  proper  place  for 
a  defensive  force  is  where  it  can  deliver  the  best  blows  at  any  offen- 
sive force  directed  against  it.  It  was  quite  probable  that  this  would 
not  be  immediately  on  the  coast  of  Australia,  but  rather  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  or  on  the  eastwards  towards  the  China  seas.  It  is  as  much 
in  the  interest  of  the  Commonwealth  as  of  the  Navy  that  whatever 
power  it  can  bring  to  bear  should  be  available  wherever  the  enemy 
is  to  be  found  in  force,  but  this  meant  the  withdrawal  from  our  coast 
of  ships  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for  localised  pro- 
tection, and  also  for  the  world-wide  operations  of  the  British  Navy. 
Their  withdrawal  brought  more  home  to  the  public  particularly  of 
our  great  States  on  the  seaboard  the  nature  of  the  risks  to  which  they 
must  be  exposed  in  the  absence  of  the  squadron.  Practically  every 
capital,  with  perhaps  the  single  exception  of  Perth,  is  upon  the  sea; 
Sydney,  Adelaide,  and  Hobart.  are  all  easily  approachable  from  the 
sea  .  In  the  case  of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip  heads,  and  the  forts  there 
could,  if  effective,  keep  an  attacking  force  at  a  distance.  Yet,  sup- 
posing the  heads  to  be  passed,  Melbourne,  too,  would  lie  directly  open 
to  any  attacks.  Brisbane  runs  a  somewhat  similar  risk.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence,  after  giving  this  question  full  considera- 
tion, have  decided  that  a  regular  attacking  force  is  not  to  be  antici- 
pated in  our  Antipodean  situation,  under  any  circumstances  that  it 
is  necessary  to  directly  provide  for  in  advance.  They  look  forward 
to  the  possibilities  of  a  raid,  consisting  in  all  likelihood  of  some  four 
fast  half-armoured  or  partly  armoured  cruisers,  carrying  forces  of 
from  500  to,  at  the  outside,  1,000  men.  Even  an  expedition  of  those 
small  dimensions,  calling  for  a  very  considerable  provision  in  the 
way  of  fuel  and  other  arangements.  would  make  only  a  transitory 
dash  for  our  ports  and  shipping  rather  than  a  series  of  prolonged 
attacks.  But,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  assault  is  to  be,  its  possibi- 
lity leaves  the  large  population  of  our  seaboard  States  with  a  sense 
of  insecurity,  emphasised  by  the  probability  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
squadron  some  thousands  of  miles  away  to  ileal  with  the  expected 
enemy  there.  Consequently,  the  demand  for  some  harbour  and  coast 
defence  has  been  pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in  general, 
and  has  been  lately  several  times  considered  l>y  Parliament.  It  is 
thought,  that  while  it  may  be  the  best  possible  naval  strategy  to  with- 
draw the  squadron  to  remote  portions  of  the  seas  surrounding  Aus- 
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tralia,  the  contingency  of  our  being  raided,  even  by  a  few  cruisers, 
and  of  our  commerce  being  driven  into  the  harbours  or  destroyed, 
or  enclosed  in  the  harbours,  is  not  one  that  a  community  ought  to 
contemplate  unmoved.  Hence  our  desire  for  the  local  protection  to 
which  you  have  already  alluded.  Our  proposal  to  replace  the  existing 
agreement  by  the  establishment  of  a  force  in  Australian  waters  is 
not  due  to  motives  of  economy.  On  the  contrary  tuough  it  will  in- 
voke a  greater  expenditure  upon  maritime  defence  than  we  have  ever 
undertaken  I  believe  that  those  proposals  will  be  willingly  accepted 
by  Parliament.  Of  course  we  shall  require  to  proceed  by  degrees, 
but  even  then  the  expenditure  proposed  will  exceed  the  payment  now 
made  to  the  admiralty,  plus  the  payments  that  have  been  made  for 
several  years  past  upon  such  naval  defences  as  we  have  retained.  At 
all  events,  the  present  temper  of  the  electors  encourages  me  to  believe 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  shall  see,  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  a  fairly  effective  harbour  defence,  which  may  be  extended, 
if  our  means  permit,  to  some  approach  towards  coast  patrol.  I  do 
not  say  coast  defence,  because  that  would  imply  a  size  and  character 
of  ship  which  our  finances,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be  able  to  afford  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

In  regard  to  the  very  judicious  remarks  you  have  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  manning,  for  my  own  part,  I  quite  realise 
the  wisdom  of  associating  any  local  force  which  we  may  develop  in 
the  closest  possible  manner  with  the  Navy.    Of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  and  the  quality  of  its  officers  and  men  we  have,  from  personal 
experience,  in  times  of  peace  it  is  true,  but  still  from  prolonged  ex- 
perience, the  highest  possible  opinion.    Every  confidence  is  felt  in 
Australia  both  in  British  ships  and  British  sailors,  and  no  doubt  is 
entertained  of  their  capacity  to  give  the  best  possible  account  of 
themselves  when  the  time  of  trial  actually  arrives.    But  we  also  re- 
cognise that  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  machine  is  only  kept  in  its  con- 
dition of  efficiency  by  the  constant  maintenance,  even  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  Service,  of  the  highest  state  of  training.   We  appreciate 
the  discipline  and  training  which  our  men  have  received  in  the 
squadron,  and  anticipate  in  the  future  that,  by  similar  means,  by 
association  with  the  Navy,  we  shall  be  assisted  to  keep  our  local 
vessels,  whatever  they  may  be,  up  to  its  high  standard.    We  shall 
not  be  willing  in  any  way  to  accept  for  ourselves  any  less  degree  of 
proficiency  than  that  which  His  Majesty's  Navy  enjoys,  and  by  which 
its  reputation  has  been  established.    A  force,  small  as  ours  must  be, 
would  enjoy  few,  if  any,  opportunities  of  advancement  for  officers 
and  men  if  it  were  a  completely  isolated  service.    On  the  contrary, 
it  has  everything  to  gain  by  being  kept  in  the  closest  possible  touch 
with  the  Navy,  and  with  all  advances  as  they  are  being  made  in  Natal 
tactics  or  training.    If.  therefore,  our  partner,  New  Zealand,  is  able 
to  devise  what  would  be  to  them  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  local  de- 
fence, or  make  some  amended  agreement  with  yourselves,  I  believe 
the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  would  desire  to  terminate  the 
present  agreement,  to  set.  free  the  ships  of  the  squadron  from  any 
obligations  at  present  imposed,  and  to  devote  our  funds  to  the  pro- 
vision of  a  local  force.    The  agreement,  as  you  properly  observed,  is 
tripartite,  and  requires  the  consent  of  New  Zealand  as  well  as  that 
which  you  have  given.   I  quite  recognise  that.   I  have  made  no  appeal 
to  my  friend,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  either  in  public  or  in  private  on  this 
head,  because  I  felt  it  was  a  matter  which  he  required  to  consider  in- 
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Thirteenth  dependency.  As  he  knows,  I  have  made  him  no  suggestion  on  thia 
Sth^Mav  toPic  °f  anv  kind  whatever.  But  I  say  it  will  be  a  source  of  gratl- 
1907.  "  fieation  to  us  if  this  Parliament  terminates  this  agreement  in  order 
to  follow,  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned,  whatever  course  it  may 
think  best.  For  our  part,  Lord  Twecdmouth,  your  overture  will  be 
made  known  in  the  Commonwealth.  Tour  words  of  counsel  and  ap- 
proval will  be  very  highly  esteemed.  We  recognise  this  as  a  further 
step  in  the  exercise  of  our  self-governing  powers  with  which  are  pro- 
perly attached  the  responsibilities  which  can  never  be  dissociated  from 
them.  Those  responsibilities  we  have  no  desire  to  avoid;  on  the  con- 
trary we  shall  assume  them  with  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  our 
cause  providing,  so  far  as  our  means  and  population  permit,  a  de- 
fence of  the  harbours  of  Australia,  which  will  be  an  Imperial  defence ; 
it  will  not  be  the  shipping  owned  in  Australia  alone  that  will  enjoy 
the  protection  of  our  ships  and  forts ;  it  will  not  be  commerce  especial- 
ly Australian  that  will  be  protected  by  this  harbour  defence;  but  of 
course  the  same  protection  will  be  secured  by  these  means  for  all 
British  shipping  and  cargoes.  The  necessary  supplies,  the  necessary 
coal,  either  for  the  mercantile  marine  or  for  your  vessels  of  war,  will 
there  be  under  safe  shelter  and  always  at  hand.  All  the  stores  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  Naval  force  while  it  is  in  our  waters  would 
be  safe  in  time  of  war.  These,  I  take  it,  are  no  mean  steps  towards 
the  protection  of  that  portion  of  the  Empire  not  merely  for  its  own 
needs,  but  affording  a  Naval  base  for  all  operations  which  may  need 
to  be  conducted  in  those  seas.  That  ought  not  to  be  under-valued. 
Every  development  of  Naval  force  in  Australia  is  a  development  of 
the  Naval  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  will  be  capable  of  being  utilised 
for  defence  and  also  in  connection  at  any  time  with  your  squadron 
in  our  waters  for  offence  also.  Of  course  even  if  the  agreement  be 
terminated,  the  visits  of  the  squadron  to  our  seas  will  not  cease.  They 
will  be  paid  in  ordinary  course.  I  also  understand  that  as  at  pre- 
sent the  Navy  will,  for  its  own  sake  and  in  recognition  of  our  com- 
mon interests,  obtain  the  largest  portion  of  its  supplies  from  Austra- 
lia and  New  Zealand ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  supplies  can  be  obtained 
on  the  spot;  that  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  our  ports 
the  ships  of  this  powerful  united  fleet  that  will  be  composed  of  the 
three  squadrons  of  Australia.  India,  and  China.  That  is  very  neces- 
sary as  maintaining  a  link  of  Empire  of  a  very  real  character,  which 
makes  an  extremely  strong  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  our  people. 
The  Navy  is  immensely  popular.  The  British  Army  we  do  not  see 
except  in  our  own  militia.  The  Imperial  Navy  represents  the  great 
guarantee  of  its  existence  as  well  as  a  guarantee  of  our  liberties  and 
constitutional  privileges.  The  Navy  is  an  extremely  popular  Service, 
and,  realising  that,  we  are  sure  the  Admiralty  will  not  fail  to  allow 
us  the  opportunity  from  time  to  time  of  seeing  the  splendidly  manned 
and  equipped  vessels  which  have  made  the  British  flag  paramount  in 
all  seas. 

I  could  not  pass  by  a  speech  so  extremely  gratifying  to  Australian 
sentiments  as  your  own  without  this  notice.  I  do  not  for  one  moment 
pretend  to  have  adequately  dealt  with  it. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion,  that,  of  course,  we  look  upon  any  vessels 
for  local  defence  not  only  as  Imperial  in  the  sense  of  protecting  Aus- 
tralia, but  because  they  will  be  capable  of  co-operating  with  any 
squadron,  or  any  part  of  your  squadron,  which  you  may  think  fit  to 
send  into  our  waters  to  meet  any  direct  attach  in  proximity  to  our 
coasts.    In  that  way,  we  ought  to  be  able,  with  the  type  of  vessel  we 
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shall  have,  when  associated  with  your  larger  ships,  to  render  extremely 
effective  assistance.  And  so  far  from  the  termination  of  this  agree- 
ment in  any  way  concluding  our  close  and  intimate  relationship  with 
the  Imperial  Navy  and  Naval  Defence,  I  hope  it  will  be  the  means 
of  enabling  us  to  extend  Naval  development,  in  very  efficient  forms, 
in  our  own  seas,  making  it  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  material 
assistance  if  ever  a  foe  to  the  flag  should  find  its  way  into  our  waters. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  Lord  Elgin  and  Gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  try  and  make  the  position,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned, 
quite  clear  in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  remarks  I  made  on 
a  former  occasion — which  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  at  any  length 
again — I  adhere  to  in  every  respect.  That  is,  in  brief,  that  in  a  de- 
veloping country  of  the  size  of  New  Zealand,  about  the  size  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  a  comparatively  young  country,  we  cannot 
undertake  the  possible  future  obligations  entailed  in  the  making  for 
the  provision  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  local  navy.  We  believe 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  future  development  of  New  Zealand 
with  its  enormous  potentialities  for  the  settlement  of  people,  that  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  that  development  must,  in  view  of  the 
financial  obligations  involved  in  providing  a  local  navy,  take  prece- 
dence with  the  Government  of  that  country  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  that  country.  I  adhere  absolutely  to  what  I  stated  before 
in  that  respect.  New  Zealand  has  made  no  request  of  any  kind  for 
an  alteration  of  the  existing  agreement,  and  I  readily  acquiesce  in 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  that  New 
Zealand  in  relation  to  the  Mother  Country  will  of  necessity  require 
to  continue  by  direct  subsidy  or  an  increased  subsidy  which  we  are 
quite  willing  to  give  for  a  continued  attachment  to  the  Navy  proper 
which  we  consider  is  so  important  to  us. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  discussing  matters  with  him  since  we  last 
met,  and  I  asked  for  some  information  to  be  furnished  to  me  regard- 
ing submarines.  This  I  received  late  last  night,  and  only  had  an  op- 
portunity of  looking  at  it  since  I  arrived  at  the  Conference  this 
morning.  I  have  read  the  statement  this  morning  with  considerable 
interest.  It  goes  without  saying  that  I  am  not  prepared — in  fact  I 
mentioned  it  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  when  speaking  to  him — to  commit 
the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  to  any  departure  in  the  way  of  a  sug- 
gested submarine  service  without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
ferring with  my  colleagues  and,  in  turn,  any  great  departure  if  we 
contemplated  making  it,  we  would  require  to  submit  to  our  Parlia- 
ment and  have  the  ratification  of  our  Parliament  upon  before  assent 
by  me  at  this  Conference  could  be  by  any  means  directly  or  indirectly 
implied.  I  should  be  only  too  glad,  however,  to  have  the  aspect  of  it 
placed  before  me,  and  when  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing, 
placed  before  my  colleagues  with  a  view  to  our  considering  whether 
the  suggestion  of  a  submarine  service,  pure  and  simple,  without  the 
attendant  surroundings  of  a  local  navy,  as  an  alternative  to  an  in- 
creased subsidy,  could  then  be  taken  up  by  New  Zealand  as  a  part 
of  the  great  organisation  of  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  that  portion  of  which  is  New  Zealand  especially. 

I  want  to  make  the  position  clear  so  that  the  Admiralty,  who  are 
no  doubt  better  posted  upon  these  matters  than  I  am.  may  know.  We 
have  14  towns  on  the  sea  coast.    The  majority  of  them  are  very  im- 
portant towns.    There  is  not  one  of  them  that  is  more  than  9  miles 
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Thirteenth  at  the  outside  from  the  ocean  or  to  the  port  unless  it  be  the  city  of 
Day.       Dunedin,  which  to  the  ocean  itself,  irrespective  of  the  means  of  in- 
8tll9a7ay'    =ress  and  egress  that  ships  have  to    take,   is   only  five  or  six 

  miles  away  from  the  Pacific.    Though  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  not  to 

Naval  me  personally,  or  at  the  Conference,  given  any  lead  or  indication  as 
6  jDCe  ,],  10  wnat  the  Admiralty  favours — whether  it  is  the  organisation  of  a 
Ward.)  local  submarine  service,  and  the  responsibility  being  taken  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand — I  have  had  no  indication 
personally  whether  that  method  of  dealing  with  the  Colonies  is  more 
acceptable  to  the  Admiralty  than  the  continuation  from  the  New  Zea- 
land point  of  view  of  a  subsidy.  I  wish  to  add  that  from  my  point 
of  view  it  would  be  of  considerable  importance  for  us  to  know  what 
the  Admiralty  itself  favours.  If  the  Admiralty  were  to  say  to  New 
Zealand  that  they  believed  that  as  a  matter  of  defence  of  that  portion 
of  the  Empire  that  the  system  we  have  been  party  to  for  so  many 
years,  has  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the  scientific  development  of 
these  submarines,  become  to  some  extent  obsolete,  or  not  so  valuable, 
and  make  the  suggestion  of  a  submarine  force  that  would  weigh  con- 
siderably with  the  Government  and  the  people  in  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion as  to  the  best  course  to  follow  in  future.  I  think  myself  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  would  be  valuable.  I  recognise  Lord 
Tweedmouth  has  taken  a  completely  impartial  stand,  and  allowed  it 
to  be  at  the  voluntary  action  of  the  Colonies  themselves  to  elect 
whether  they  go  in  for  the  subsidy  or  the  submarine  defence.  In  that 
respect,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  it  is  particularly  fair  for  the 
Colonies,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  New  Zealand  to  be  allowed  from 
the  standard  of  self-government  to  do  as  we  think  proper.  We  would 
like  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  is  the  preference 
of  the  Admiralty  in  this  suggested  system  of  local  defence  for  Aus- 
tralia as  against  the  one  for  New  Zealand  for  the  continuation  of  a 
subsidy. 

Mr.  Deakin  has  already,  for  his  country,  said  Lord  Tweedmouth 
has  acted  with  a  generous  consideration  for  the  views  put  forth  by 
Australia,  having  assented  to  their  proposal  by  stating  he  was  pro- 
pared  to  agree  to  whichever  course  they  desired.  That  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  position  of  New  Zealand  as  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  agreement,  whether  we  are  going  to  hold  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  to  that  agreement,  or  set  them  free  to  do  at  an  early  date 
what  they  think  is  essential  and  proper  for  them.  I  can  only  say  at 
once  I  am  perfectly  certain  both  my  colleagues  and  the  Parliament 
of  my  country,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  general  government  of  the  sea  defences  of  the  Empire  itself, 
is  willing  to  meet  Australia  in  that  respect,  we  would  not  adopt  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy,  but  I  think  would  favourably  consider  the 
cancelment  of  the  agreement,  and  with  a  view  of  allowing  Australia 
to  have  a  free  hand  with  the  Admiralty,  and  New  Zealand  also,  on 
its  own  lino,  to  have  a  free  hand  to  carry  out  what  it  considers  is  best 
for  our  particular  circumstance',  in  order  to  make  the  position  easy 
of  settlement,  as  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues, 
and  to  recommend  it  to  my  Parliament.  In  any  case  it  would  take 
some  little  time  to  give  effect  to  the  change  that  Australia  wants  from 
that  point  of  view,  and  long  before  any  inconvenience  could  arise 
no  doubt  the  Parliament  of  our  country  would  give  expression  to 
what  I  am  now  voicing  here  as  its  representative.  New  Zealand  as  a 
country  has  been  desirous  of  giving  upon  the  basis  of  the  contribution 
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of  Australia  its  fair  proportion.    The  six  States  of  Australia  gave  Thirteenth 
an  average  of  a  little  over  33,0001.  each,  and  originally  as  tixed  the  Day- 
contribution  of  a  colony  like  New  Zealand  was  fairly  proportionate  8t^907ay' 

to  the  individual  contributions  of  the  States  of  the  great  Common-   - 

wealth  of  Australia,  and  we  paid  over  40,000/.  a  year.    I  am  quite  D'Senci 
certain  New  Zealand,  if  required  to,  under  altered  proposals  that  may  (Sjr  Joseph 
be  suggested,  with  a  view  to  cementing  the  defence  of  the  Empire  as  Ward.) 
a  whole,  would  be  willing  to  increase  its  contribution. 

I  thank  Lord  Tweedmouth  for  the  information  he  has  furnished 
to  me.  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  Admiralty.  The  whole  matter 
will  receive  the  fullest  consideration  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  Lord  Tweedmouth  for  the  statement  he  has  made  (a  statement 
which  I  think  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  in  Cape  Colony,  and 
certainly  by  the  Natal  Volunteers)  that  he  has  kindly  consented  to 
agree  to  meet  the  request  that  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  submitted 
to  the  Admiralty  the  title  "  Royal  "  should  be  attached  to  them. 

I  think,  on  the  first  meeting  we  had  with  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  stated  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  deal  with  each  Colony  on  the  lines  of  the  particular 
circumstances  appertaining  to  that  Colony.  I  think  the  statement 
that  he  has  made  to-day  shows  the  earnest  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
to  try  and  move  forward  in  that  direction. 

So  far  as  the  Cape  is  concerned,  I  take  it  Lord  Tweedmouth's 
statement  for  the  Admiralty  is  first,  that  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Admiralty,  the  Naval  Volunteers 
will  lie  able  to  style  themselves  Royal  Naval  Volunteers;  secondly, 
the  Admiralty  will,  pending  further  arrangements,  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Naval  Volunteers  a  ship,  most  probably  the  "  Odin," 
with  her  guns,  on  which  our  volunteers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sister 
Colony  of  Natal,  can  get  as  thorough  a  sea-going  training  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  the  cost  of  the  nucleus  crew  for  that  ship,  whatever 
crew  the  Admiralty  consider  necessary  to  enable  her  to  go  to  sea, 
would  be  defrayed  out  of  the  joint  contribution  now  given  by  the 
Cape  and  Natal  to  the  Admiralty.  I  presume  I  would  be  in  order, 
after  your  statement,  in  allowing  the  volunteers  in  Cape  Colony  to 
know  that  on  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  this  will  come  into  effect? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Quite  so. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  can  assure  you  that  will  be  most  satisfactory  and 
will  give  a  great  fillip  to  the  Naval  Volunteer  movement  in  the  Cape. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  We  think  in  the  end  that  the  vessel  ought 
to  be  a  Colonial  one. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Yes.  Further,  I  take  it  that  the  proposition  the 
Admiralty  make  is  that  they  would  encourage  the  spirit  of  local  de- 
fence and  local  assistance  for  naval  purposes,  and  that  the  best  direc- 
tion in  which  that  could  take  effect  would  be  either  in  the  direction 
of  submarines,  or  I  suppose  the  Admiralty  would  also  be  prepared  to 
consider  the  question  of  destroyers. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Certainly. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  should  take  it  that  the  submarine  is  a  ship  that 
only  employs  a  small  number  of  the  most  highly  trained  experts? 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  That  is  so. 
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ThI)lveDth  Dr'  SMARTT:  She  is  110t  a  vessel  that  wiU  go  far  out  to  sea, 

8tli  May,  whereas  in  the  establishment  of  the  destroyer  class,  you  would  at  once 

1907.  '  imbue  your  people  with  the  spirit  of  seamanship  and  the  idea  that 

—  ",  'hey  were  rendering  greater  service,  because  they  could  go  some  little 

Defence,  distance  out  to  sea,  and  that  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  develop- 
(Lord  a  "aval  spirit  amongst  our  people. 
Tweed- 
mouth.)  Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  I  think  the  development  of  submarines  is 

going  to  be  such  in  the  future  as  almost  to  supersede  the  destroyer; 
that  it  will  have  a  much  larger  sea  range,  and  it  will  be  not  merely  a 
defensive  vessel,  but  a  very  distinctly  offensive  one. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  Admiralty  would  be 
quite  prepared  to  consider,  if  the  Cape  desires  to  accept  further  obli- 
gations, whether  it  should  take  the  shape  of  submarines  or  destroyers? 

L..nl  TWEED MOTJTH:  Yes,  either  or  both. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Should  that  position  be  taken  up,  the  grant  which 
is  now  paid  to  the  Navy,  and  any  further  amount  that  might  be  neces- 
sary, would  be  devoted  to  this  purpose  instead  of  being  paid  to  the 
Admiralty  as  at  the  present  moment.  That  is  a  point  I  want  to  be 
very  clear  upon.  The  Cape  and  Natal  are  giving  85,000?.  A  small 
portion  of  that  will  be  used  to  provide  a  nucleus  crew  to  the  "  Odin," 
so  a?  always  to  be  able  to  go  to  sea  for  the  purpose  of  training  our 
Naval  Volunteers  along  the  coast.  Then,  if  we  establish  submarines 
or  destroyers,  I  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
that  the  balance  of  the  85,000?.  should  be  devoted  to  that  purpose,  plus 
any  extra  amount  of  money  that  may  be  voted  by  the  Colony  in  order 
to  establish  a  service  of  that  sort.  I  at  once  acknowledge  that  the 
contribution  on  behalf  of  the  Cape  is  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices which  the  Navy  renders  to  our  defences,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  federation  General  Botha  spoke  of  the  other  day  takes 
place,  as  the  ports  of  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  will  be  equally  the  ports 
of  the  Transvaal,  both  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony 
will  also  recognise  their  obligations  to  contribute  towards  a  defence 
scheme  of  that  sort.  Therefore,  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the 
future,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Admiralty,  in  working  up  a  con- 
siderable defence  of  this  character.  I  presume  then  the  Admiralty 
would  place  at  our  disposal  before  we  return  to  the  Cape — or  if  not 
before,  as  soon  after  as  possible — the  necessary  information,  as  to  the 
cost  of  establishing  a  submarine  or  destroyer  force,  i.e.,  the  cost  of 
the  ship,  whether  it  be  a  submarine  or  destroyer,  and  the  cost  and 
number  of  the  erew  necessary  for  upkeep,  so  that  we  could  see  in  what 
direction  we  would  have  to  work. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Conference,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  Lord  Tweedmouth  whether  he  has  inquired  into  a  state- 
tnent  I  made  some  few  days  ago  with  regard  to  the  Naval  docks  at 
Simonstown,  in  which  I  stated  I  had  been  informed  that  as  the  docks 
arc  now  being  constructed  under  heavy  south-sea  gales,  it  would  be 
impossible  or  dangerous  for  a  ship  to  enter  those  docks  until  the  gale 
abated.  You  were  good  enough  to  say  you  would  inquire  whether  that 
was  correct  or  not,  with  a  view,  if  my  information  is  correct,  of 
having  something  done  to  expend  the  necessary  extra  60,000/.  or  70,- 
OOO/.to  rectify  it. 

There  were  some  other  matters  relating  to  shore  defence,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  ought  to  be  discussed  here  or  privately  with 
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the  Admiralty  or  with  the  War  Office.    There  is  the  matter  of  the  Thirteenth 

manning  of  our  defences.  „.,Dav£' 

8th  Mav, 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  That  is  a  War  Office  matter.  1907. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  would  be  better  discussed  with  the  War  Office  Naval 
or  Admiralty  privately,  there  being  a  mutual  arrangement  between  Defence, 
the  Cape  and  the  War  Office  in  connection  therewith.  Smartt ) 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  follow  on  the 
lines  of  the  Cape.  Our  prop  >sal  now — and  1  think  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  in  accord — is  that  we  should  work  together  as  regards  this 
training  ship  which  shall  be  available  for  our  common  cause,  and  to 
give  our  men  the  necessary  training  at  sea.  The  expense  of  this  is 
to  come  out  of  our  mutual  contributions  and  then  the  question  of  the 
submarines  is  to  be  taken  up  hereafter  as  to  the  cost  and  as  to  any 
increased  expenditure  in  regard  to  maintaining  these  craft  at  our 
different  harbours. 

I  am  prepared  to  join  with  my  colleague  from  the  Cape  in  further- 
ing the  objects  we  mutually  have  in  view,  and  I  trust  before  we  leave, 
the  Admiralty  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  definite  answer  to  what  we 
are  placing  before  them,  so  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go  back  to  South 
Africa  and  explain  to  our  people  what  the  terms  of  the  provisional 
agreement  are.  We  are  going  to  meet  our  Parliaments  in  a  month 
or  two,  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  both  to  my  Parlia- 
ment and  to  the  Cape  Parliament  that  we  should  have  the  proposals 
definitely  settled  before  we  leave  England. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and  I  trust  the  lines  suggested  will 
be  beneficial  to  our  Colony  and  the  Navy  generally. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  except  to  thank  heartily  Lord  Tweedmouth  for  having  been  good 
enough  to  recognise  what  Canada  has  been  doing  in  regard  to  its 
defence.  As  I  mentioned  the  last  time  we  discussed  this  question 
at  the  Conference,  I  think  the  situation  of  Canada  has  not  been  pro- 
perly represented.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  Lord  Tweedmouth  has 
actually  acknowledged  and  recognised  that  we  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal,  and  are  still  doing  a  great  deal,  by  taking  over  the  Naval 
Stations  at  Esquimalt  and  Halifax. 

There  was  a  discussion  in  previous  years  to  the  effect  that  we 
should  contribute  something  directly  to  the  British  Navy.  I  may 
say  with  regard  to  that,  there  is  only  one  mind  in  Canada  on  that 
question,  and  if  it  was  necessary  I  should  be  able  to  quote  the  re- 
marks made  lately  in  an  article  published  by  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
who  is  certainly  one  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  speak  in  Canada, 
upon  the  question.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  might  mention  what  he  said 
in  regard  to  that.  He  said:  "It  is  known  that  from  the  outset  I 
"  have  felt  the  interests  of  Canada  and  the  true  interests  of  the  Em- 
"  pire  to  be  opposed  to  the  demand  for  Colonial  contributions  to  the 
"  Imperial  Navy,"  and  "I  maintain  that  Canada  has  discharged  that 
"  duty  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  Imperial  interests."  So 
it  >hows  that  both  sides  of  politics  in  Canada  agree  with  the  policy 
which  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  there.  He  adds,  also,  in 
that  article,  that  "  Canada  protects  her  fisheries  by  her  own  cruisers, 
*  and  when  the  Imperial  Government  expressed  a  wish  to  be  relieved 
"  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  strategic  points  at  the  harbours 
"  of  Halifax  and  Esquimalt  the  Canadian  Government  at  once  re- 
"  lieved  them  of  that  large  expenditure,  amounting  to  185.000Z.  per 
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"  annum."'  Negotiations  are  now  going  on  for  taking  over  the  Xaval 
stations  there.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  will  be  the  amount  by 
which  the  Admiralty  will  be  relieved,  but  I  think  it  is  a  somewhat 
large  amount. 

Since  the  matter  has  been  brought  before  this  Conference  I  may 
say  that  Parliament  has  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  another  cruiser  and  putting  that  cruiser  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  the  protection  of  our  fisheries. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Lord  Tweedmouth  has  recognised  that 
in  this  matter  it  should  be  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Colonies.  I 
may  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  under  the  advice  of  an 
Imperial  officer,  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  self-government. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOXD :  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
already  said  in  the  matter. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  would  like  to  ask  Lora  Tweedmouth  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  Australian  proposals.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, I  presume,  to  remove  the  present  squadron,  or  any  large  pro- 
portion of  that  squadron,  until,  if  we  can  make  a  new  arrangement, 
our  coastal  defence  is  fairly  complete. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  There  is  no  intention  of  moving  the 
squadron  as  it  at  present  exists  until  a  new  arrangement  is  arrived 
at.  I  think  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  here  to-day  shows 
very  clearly  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Moor,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come 
to  any  final  decision  with  regard  to  these  proposals  we  have  been 
talking  about,  and  on  which,  I  think,  we  are  very  largely  agreed, 
until  reference  is  actually  made  to  the  Parliaments  of  the  various 
Colonies,  because  they  must  decide  in  the  first  instance  as  to  whether 
they  will  take  the  line  of  going  on  with  the  subsidy,  or  supplement 
the  subsidy  by  certain  local  defence  arrangements,  or  adopt  a  system 
of  local  defence  instead  of  the  subsidy  altogether. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  asked  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  submarine  local  defence,  and 
subsidy.  That,  I  think,  is  a  question  upon  which  we  at  the  Admir- 
alty cannot  pretend  to  adjudicate.  We  say.  if  the  Colonies  decide 
on  a  system  of  local  defence,  we  think  submarines  would  be  the  most 
useful  way  of  beginning  it,  and  that  Colonies  would  find  that  a 
submarine  flotilla  would  be  the  best  way  from  their  point  of  view 
and  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  of  defending  the  coast,  to  begin 
with,  at  any  rate.  They  might  afterwards  develop  the  destroyer, 
and  so  forth;  but  to  begin  with  the  submarine  would  be  the  best  plan 
that  could  be  adopted  in  everybody's  interests. 

We  do  not  refuse  the  subsidy  plan,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
come  well  from  us  to  say  that  we  insist  that  the  subsidies  should  be 
dropped.  That,  I  think,  is  a  matter  for  the  Colonies  themselves. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  subsidy  is  a  very  convenient  way  of 
receiving  help  from  the  Colonies;  but  we  quite  recognise  that  it  is  a 
question  for  the  Colonies  themselves  ns  to  how  far  it  is  to  be  subsidy 
and  how  far  it  is  to  be  local  defence.  What  we  really  desire  is  that 
we  should  have  the  cordial  help  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  in  the  most 
effective  way  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place,  in  a  way  most 
acceptable  to  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  So  that  if  the  Colonies  were  prepared  to  accept  n 
scheme  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Admiralty,  to  improve 
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their  local  defence  in  such  manner  as  not  alone  would  it  assist  them 
but  also  the  British  Navy  in  time  of  emergency,  they  would  have 
the  approval  of  the  Admiralty  to  devoting  the  subsidies  that  they 
now  pay  to  the  general  fund,  to  this  purpose,  and  still  more  have  the 
approval  of  the  Admiralty  if  they  increased  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  devoted  to  these  services.  So  long  as  we  feel  assured  that  that 
is  tho  desire  of  the  Admiralty,  I  am  extremely  anxious,  so  far  as 
South  Africa  is  concerned,  to  move  forward  in  that  direction. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH :  We  shall  be  willing  to  take  in  kind  what 
has  been  paid  in  the  past  in  hard  cash. 

Dr.  SMAKTT :  And  as  times  improve,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
increase  the  amount  devoted  to  these  serv-ices.  That  is  why  I  was 
anxious  to  know  whether,  so  far  as  the  Cape  and  Natal  are  concerned, 
the  Admiralty  would  give  us  some  suggestions  as  to  the  cost  of 
building  up  either  the  submarines  or  destroyers — that  is,  the  cost 
of  the  ship  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cost  of  the  men  on  the  other. 
We  understand,  in  the  case  of  a  submarine,  that  we  could  not  sup- 
plement her  crew  by  the  volunteers,  because  in  that  case  you  want 
really  trained  experts. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  I  have  here  a  statement  which  I  had 
made  out  for  Sir  Joseph  Ward  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  sub- 
marine. Will  you  take  that  copy  and  share  it  with  Mr.  Moor?  I 
gave  a  copy  to  Mr.  Deakin.  That  gives.  I  think,  a  very  good  and 
short  summary  of  what  the  cost  of  a  submarine  would  be.  You 
also  would  like  something  on  the  same  lines  as  to  a  destroyer? 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Yes.  I  would  like  even  further  than  that  some 
small  scheme  prepared  by  the  Admiralty  to  put  before  the  Cape  and 
say:  That  is  a  scheme  you  can  work  up  to  whenever  you  can  find 
the  money.  I  want  it  as  an  incentive  to  the  people  to  see  what  they 
are  going  to  work  up  to,  and  to  allow  them  to  know  what  it  will  cost 
them. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  That  we  shall  be  glad  to  give.  Dr. 
Smartt  spoke  about  the  Naval  dock  at  Simonstown  the  other  day, 
and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Hydrographer.  I  have  not  got  hi9 
report  yet,  but  I  will  get  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  So  long  as  I  know  you  are  really  considering  the 
matter  I  am  satisfied,  because  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  Cape,  and  to  the  Empire. 

Lord  TWEEDMOUTH:  Yes,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  Hydro- 
grapher for  report  already.  I  do  not  think  I  have  anything  else  to 
add.  I  do  not  think  we  can  pass  a  resolution  now.  We  must  have 
the  answers  from  the  various  Parliaments  before  we  can  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  find  that  at  the  last  Conference  there  was  no 
definite  resolution  on  the  subject,  but  only  discussions  on  proposals 
put  forwards,  which  were  taken  for  consideration,  and  that  is  our 
position  now. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  should  think  perhaps,  if  you  would  not  mind 
letting  that  wait  over  until  the  Conference  is  again  up  to  its  full 
strength,  the  Conference  may  be  able  to  affirm  the  advisability  of  the 
various  Dependencies  of  the  Empire  recognising  their  obligations, 
and  insisting  on  doing  anything  they  can  to  assist  the  Navy.  If 
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we  do  not  close  it  now  it  can  be  put  in  some  form  before  the  Con- 
ference.   The  Admiralty  might  draft  a  resolution  of  that  character. 

Mr.  F.  E.  MOOR:  Apart  from  what  the  Conference  say  to-day, 
Natal  and  the  Cape  will  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  that  short  Memor- 
andum from  the  Admiralty,  so  that  we  can  lay  these  views  of  the 
Admiralty  before  our  Parliaments. 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes. 


After  an  :idjoumment : 


•Commercial 
Treaty 
Question. 


Resolution 

zn. 


COMMERCIAL  TREATY  QUESTION. 

After  further  discussion  in  private,  on  resuming : 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  suppose  you  have  the  confidential 
memorandum  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  circulated  with 
regard  to  the  best  means  of  consulting  the  Colonies  in  commercial 
negotiations?  ! 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  been  looking  at  it  this  morning  for  a  little 
while. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  If  there  are  any  suggestions  which  any 
Colonial  Minister  would  care  to  make  about  this  either  now  or  later 
on,  I  will  be  obliged. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  practical 
suggestion.  We  have  really  no  time  either  to  read  or  consider  these 
papers. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  have  looked  at  it,  and  it  seems  to 
me  very  satisfactory  that  no  Treaty  should  apply  to  any  of  the  De- 
pendencies unless  they  adhere  to  it,  and  then  provision  is  made  in 
the  Treaty  that  they  can  put  an  end  to  it.  That  is  pretty  satis- 
factory. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Lord  Elgin,  I  would  like  the  resolution  I 
have  given  notice  of  motion  of  to  be  formally  placed  before  the  Con- 
ference and  assented  to  unless  there  is  any  material  objection  to  it. 
"  That  all  doubts  should  be  removed  as  to  the  right  of  the  self -gov 
<:  erning  Dependencies  to  make  reciprocal  and  preferential  fiscal 
"  agreements  with  each  other  and  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  fur- 
"  ther,  that  such  right  should  not  be  fettered  by  Imperial  Treaties 
"  or  Conventions  without  their  concurrence."  I  presume  you  will 
put  this  resolution,  and  it  may  be  agreed  to? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 


Uniformity  UNIFORMITY  OF  PATENT  LAWS. 

of  Patent 

I*ws.  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  With  regard  to  patents,  the  Resolution 

is:  "That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  inventors  and  the  public 
"  that  patents  gTanted  in  Great  Britain  or  in  any  Colony  possessing 
"  a  Patent  Office  of  a  standard  to  be  specified  should  be  valid  through- 
out the  Empire."     That  is  New  Zealand,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No.  it  is  our-.    Cap^  Colony  comes  next. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  That  is  a  very  broad  resolution,  Mr. 

Denkin. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  Very  broad  indeed.     I  have  not  looked  at  it  re-  Thirteenth 
cently,  but  I  am  quite  aware  that  as  it  stands  it  gets  up  a  practically  ^ 
impossible  standard.     How  far  it  is  either  possible  or  desirable  to  19iW. 

secure  uniformity  in  this  direction,  is  still  a  matter  of  argument  with  

US.  Our  Chief  Patents  Officer,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  while  ^if°™„f 
admitting  that  the  end  in  view  is  most  desirable,  points  out  that  the  Laws, 
enormous  distances  which  separate  us,  the  great  importance  as  we  (Sir  Wilfrid 
all  know  in  patent  matters  of  prior  registration,  and  the  varying  con-  Lanrier.) 
ditions  under  which  protection  is  granted — all  these  circumstances 
together  make  the  expectation  of  anything  like  real  uniformity  in 
connection  with  the  granting  of  patents  still  a  far  off  end.  So 
that,  speaking  from  memory,  and  without  my  material  here.,  which 
I  have  not  looked  at  for  some  months,  I  know  that  this  resolution, 
although  allowed  to  stand  in  these  general  terms,  was  intended  mere- 
ly to  introduce  the  subject  with  a  view  to  a  discussion  as  to  the 
particular  points  and  methods  of  simplifying  patent  processes,  assi- 
milating them  to  each  other,  so  that  we  might  at  all  events  make 
some  approach  towards  uniformity.  Any  idea  of  absolute  uni- 
formity to  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  Imperial  Statute,  if  it  be 
ever  feasible,  does  not  appear  feasible  now.  All  that  can  be  at- 
tempted so  far  as  I  recall  the  difficulties  to  mind  is,  as  I  have  said, 
that  there  should  be  such  an  assimilation  of  methods,  times,  and 
modes  as  would  facilitate  the  understanding  in  each  part  of  the  Em- 
pire of  the  patent  laws  of  the  other  portions,  so  that  the  steps  taken 
and  information  supplied  may  be  of  the  same  nature,  thus  saving 
the  inventor  the  expense  of  facing  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  sorts  of 
procedure  in  order  to  register  his  patents  in  different  parts  of  the 
Empire.  We  quite  recognise  that  it  is  only  in  that  practical  direc- 
tion, step  by  step,  and  not  by  any  overriding  legislation  requirements, 
that  we  can  attain  the  object  of  this  resolution.  It  resolves  itself 
into  the  practical  question  how  far  our  patent  systems  can  be  assimi- 
lated as  to  be  easily  mutually  comprehensible  and  available. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  really  the  point. 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  I  have  not  any  material  at  hand  here  to  explain 
the  details  in  which  I  thought  that  was  possible. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  What  I  find  is  that  there  are  legal  diffi- 
culties, and  I  think  they  are  set  forth  here  in  the  memorandum  which 
I  will  put  in;  I  will  not  trouble  the  Conference  by  reading  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  have  not  seen  that,  have  we? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No.  You  will  find  the  difficulties  are 
all  set  out  there.  We  do  not  mind  inquiring  into  the  whole  ques- 
tion if  you  can  put  it  into  the  form  rather  of  an  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther something  can  be  done  to  assimilate  the  laws. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Would  you  mind  putting  your  resolution 
in  that  form? 

CHAIRMAN :  And  then  it  can  be  taken  up  at  a  subsidiary  Con 
ference. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Would  something  of  this  sort  suit  you  ? 
"  That  greater  uniformity  of  the  patent  laws  throughout  the  Empire 
"  is  desirable  so  far  as  local  circumstances  permit." 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Certainly,  but  would  not  you  go  further?  That 
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is  a  general  affirmation  that  greater  unity  is  desirable  so  far  as  local 
circumstances  permit,  but  could  not  some  action  be  taken,  perhaps 
preferably  on  your  initiative,  if  we  were  to  furnish  you,  if  you  do 
not  possess  a  complete  statement  of  our  patent  laws  and  methods  to 
be  collated  by  you?  Then  you  might  be  prepared  to  suggest  to  each 
of  us  any  amendments  you  would  commend  if  we  should  see  our  way 
to  make  them.  This  would  be  a  means  of  bringing  us  into  line  in 
whatever  directions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  uniformity.  If  you 
added  to  your  general  assertion  something  of  that  sort  it  would  be  a 
most  useful  thing. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  There  can  be  no  harm  in  expression 
as  to  what  is  desirable,  but  I  think  before  any  constituent  member 
of  the  Conference  commits  himself  to  this  resolution  or  anything  like 
it  they  would  require  a  very  great  deal  of  further  consideration. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Are  you  speaking  of  the  resolution  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  just  read? 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  No,  but  the  addendum  that  you  are 
suggesting  should  be  made  to  it—"  That  patents  granted  in  Great 
"  Britain  or  in  any  Colony  possessing  a  patent  office  of  a  standard  to 
"  be  specified  should  be  valid  through  the  Empire."  I  think  that  is 
Mr.  Deakin's  aim,  rather. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  an  unattainable  idea  at  present.  It  can 
be  approached,  but  not  reached,  and  it  can  only  be  approached  by 
steps. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  This  is  the  first  step,  I  think,  to  greater 
uniformity. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  That  a  uniformity  of  law  is  desirable 
is  a  very  safe  expression. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  goes  without  saying. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  But  that  you  should  pledge  yourselves 
to  bringing  about  uniformity  of  law  involves  difficulties  

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  suggest  that.  I  adopted  Mr.  Llovd 
George's  words  and  was  suggesting  that  you  might  go  on  to  invite 
us  first  of  all  to  furnish  to  you  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  if  you 
do  not  possess  them,  schedules  of  particulars  setting  forth  our  Patent 
Laws.  Then  having  obtained  those  from  each  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions,  you  could  compare  them  and  see  in  what  particular 
modes  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  bring  them  into  line.  You 
would  inform  each  one  what  would  be  necessary  to  bring  its  law 
into  a  general  harmony.  Probably  all  would  accept  it  with  minor 
amendments.  The  consequence  would  be  that  you  would  have  taken 
the  longest  stride  that  is  now  possible  towards  uniformity. 

Sir  WILLTAM  ROBSON:  Uniformity  of  law,  any  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  desirability  of  obtaining  uniformity  of  law.  might  have 
very  beneficial  results,  but  I  do  not  think  beyond  that  we  should 
proceed  at  present.  We  arc  now  in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  on 
a  Patent  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  of  a  somewhat 
elaborate  character,  and  we  have  also  to  consider  there,  as  we  have  in 
nearly  every  case,  the  international  conventions.  We  should  want 
a  good  deal  of  time  to  think  over  the  effect  before  altering  our  Im- 
perial patent  law. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Take  the  Bill  which  is  before  the  House 
now;  we  are  introducing'  for  the  first  time  the  principle  of  compul- 
sory working  of  foreign  patents.  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  that 
extended  throughout  the  Empire,  and  that  is  why  I  think  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  kind  might  be  exceedingly  useful. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  quite  ngree  with  the  resolution  as  you  read  it, 
and  as  I  followed  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  And  it  would  be  a  very  good  work  for 
the  new  Secretariat  to  take  up. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  An  excellent  work. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  To  try  and  collate  these  laws? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Will  you  read  your  resolution? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  "That  greater  uniformity  of  patent  laws 
throughout  the  Empire  is  desirable  so  far  as  local  circumstances  per- 
mit." 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  With  this  qualification  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. The  subject  is  very  complicated,  and  perhaps  in  no  place 
more  than  Canada,  where  the  patent  laws  are  perhaps  more  developed 
than  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  have  compulsory  working. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  do  not  profess  to  understand  it 
myself. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  In  New  Zealand  we  are  submitting  fresh 
legislation  to  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  on  this  very  important 
matter,  and  what  we  want  to  reserve  the  right  to  our  people  to  do  is, 
that  while  you  may  be  suggesting  uniformity  of  legislation,  we  will 
put  legislation  through  on  this  basis.  I  think  our  Parliament  will 
do  it,  and  it  will  be  supported  by  the  Government.  We  absolutely 
object  to  the  system  that  has  up  to  now  prevailed  of  an  American, 
French  or  German  patentee  asking  for  the  registration  of  his  patent 
in  our  country,  reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  manufacture  the 
article  in  America  and  keep  our  people  in  the  position  for  the  full 
limit  of  years,  and  a  renewal  at  the  end  of  the  time,  of  paying 
the  piper  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  America  or  Germany 
or  France,  or  wherever  else  you  like  to  name,  and  the  product  itself 
is  never  manufactured  in  our  country  at  all.  We  pay  for  a  type- 
writer, for  a  motor-car,  or  for  something  connected  with  a  plough, 
an  exorbitant  price  to  enable  a  person  who  has  sold  his  patent  to 
somebody  else  at  an  exorbitant  price,  to  bleed  our  people  to  death. 
We  are  not  going  to  allow  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  have  a  provision  aimed  at  that. 

Mr.  LLOYTD  GEORGE :  I  have  a  provision  with  the  same  object 
in  a  Bill  I  am  promoting  now. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  want  to  insist  on  the  registration  of 
a  patent  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  unless  it  is  brought  into  prac- 
tical working  in  our  country,  and  the  man  himself  may  erect  a  factory 
in  our  country  and  do  so,  our  people  will  do  it  for  him.  If  that  is 
provided  for  in  your  Bill  it  will  be  endorsed  by  the  people  in  our 
country. 


Thirteenth 

Day. 
8th  Mav, 
1907. 
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Thirteenth       Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  To  obtain  uniformity  of  law  would 
8th  May     involve  extraordinary  difficulty.     Take  Canada,  Canada  has  a  search 
1907.       for  novelty,  and  so  has  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  lays 
U  if  rm't    £reat  stress  on  the  value  of  that  provision,  but  that  provision  does 
of  Patent    no*  exist  everywhere,  and  Canadians  might  very  well  object  that 
Laws.      patents  granted  with  less  severity  of  investigation  should  neverthe- 
(Sir  Joseph  less  run  current  throughout  Canada,  as  if  they  were  granted  to  Cana- 
Ward.)     dians.     Each  Colony  will  want  to  think  a  great  deal  about  this  sub* 
ject. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE R :  It  is  a  most  complicated  subject, 
local  circumstances;  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  desire  to  obtain 
Sir  Joseph  Ward.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  our  meeting  our 
uniformity  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  want  a  general  policy  and  a  resolution  in  that 
direction. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  resolution  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
with  the  qualification  at  the  end,  is  not  objectionable. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  substantially  the  Cape  resolu- 
tion, it  is  pointed  out  to  me.  I  had  not  seen  the  Cape  resolution 
at  all,  but  with  reference  to  the  word  "Imperial  legislation,"  that 
would  be  impossible,  as  we  could  not  legislate  for  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  It  might  be  put  in  this  way :  "  That  it  is  de- 
"  sirable  that  His  Majesty's  Government,  after  full  consultation  with 
"  the  Colonies,  should  endeavour  to  provide  such  uniformity  as  may 
"  be  practicable." 

Dr.  SMARTT :  "Uniformity  of  laws  as  far  as  possible." 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:   That  is  substantially  the  Cape  resolu- 
tion, except  the  first  part  of  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  see  your  difficulty  as  to  the  first  part,  but  we 
can  easily  meet  it.  What  we  had  in  view  in  framing  this  resolu- 
tion was  that  we  wanted,  as  far  as  possible,  as  another  example  of 
unity,  to  have  our  patent  laws  and  our  trade  statistics,  and  our  com- 
pany laws,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  formed  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  we  look  to  the  Imperial  Government  in  their  Act  to  advise  us 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure  to  bring  about  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  think  your  resolution  admirably  meets 

it. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  think  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  specially  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  most  inadvisable,  even  in  regard  to  our  company  laws, 
that  you  should  have  one  law  in  England  and  a  different  law  in  all 
the  various  British  Polonies,  who  are  anxious  to  have  them  all  on 
the  same  basis. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  it  is  trade  marks  and  not  mer- 
chandise marks  you  have  in  your  mind. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Yes.  "trade  marks"  it  ought  to  be  instead  of 
"merchandise  marks." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  think  that  might  be  carried. 
Resolution        CHAIRMAN:  "That  it  is  desirable  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
XII.  ment,  after  full  consultation  with  the  Colonies,  should  endeavour  to 

provide  such  uniformity  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  laws  for  the 
granting  and  protection  of  trade  marks  and  patents." 
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Sir  WILFRID   LA  FRIER:  Very  good,  but  replace  the  word  Thirteenth 

"Colonies."  8th  *[;;y> 

Air.  DEAKIN:  'Dominions"  is  the  word  we  have  used.  1907- 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  All  right.  Uniformity 

of  Patent 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Would  you  add  also,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  uni  Laws. 

formity  of  Company  Law?  Chairman.) 


COPYRIGHT.  Copyright. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  have  a  new  resolution  about  that. 
What  about  copyright,  which  is  much  more  important?  What  have 
you  to  say  to  copyright,  Sir  Wilfrid  ? 

Sir-WTLFRLD  LAURIER:  I  do  not  think  I  would  touch  copy- 
right. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  seems  a  little  more  difficult. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  is  far  more  difficult. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  wish  we  could  get  uniformity  in  copy- 
right. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  is  rather  unfair  that  any  portion  of  the  Em- 
pire should  rely  purely  on  the  copyright  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  We  are  great  sufferers  here. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  am  in  favour  of  a  copyright  resolution. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  wish  you  could  include  copyright,  be- 
cause it  is  very  unfair  that  our  authors  should  be  treated  in  a 
British  Dominion  exactly  as  they  would  be  treated  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Copyright  goes  a  long  way  past  that. 

Sir  WILFRLD  LAURIER:  I  suppose  in  Australia  where  jou 
have  a  larger  paper  element  copyright  is  a  very  troublesome  question. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Very  troublesome. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  You  mean  about  designs. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Our  law  as  to  designs  is  passed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  We  want  it  to  go  further  than  it  has  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Does  your  law  protect  the  poor  British 
author? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  would  not  like  to  say  without  looking  at  it  how 
far  he  is  protected  or  not  protected.  Copyright  is  a  technical  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Copyright  seems  to  be  too  difficult. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Are  you  leaving  out  copyright  altogether? 
Could  you  not  introduce  it  in  looser  terms:  "and  copyright  as  far  as 
practicable." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  wish  you  could,  I  must  say;  it  does 
not  bind  you  to  uniformity,  beyond  what  is  practicable,  and  it  is  left 
to  you  to  legislate. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  I  have  no  objection. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Your  contention.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  is  that  if  an 
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.thirteenth  author  takes  out  a  copyright  in  England,  he  should  be  protected  in  all 

0^Da^'  British  Colonies. 
8th  May, 

1907-  Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  He  could  only  be  protected  by  your  own 

Copyright.  laws- 

(Dr.  Dr.  SMARTT:  Our  laws  should  protect  him,  and  you  would 

Smartt.)  mutually  protect  our  authors. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Certainly. 

Dr.  SMART:  I  am  altogether  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  So  am  I. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  That  is  what  we  are  pleading  for. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  And  you  have  a  growing  interest  in  it 
because  your  literature  grows.  Would  Sir  Wilfrid  object  to  the 
resolution  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER :  At  present  I  would.  If  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who,  strange  to  say,  has  the  matter  in  his  hands, 
were  here  he  perhaps  would  have  a  different  opinion,  but  in  his  ab- 
sence I  would  not  like  to  deal  with  it.  It  has  been  a  contentious 
subject  with  us  for  years,  and  certain  sections  of  the  Labour  Party 
with  us  have  taken  a  very  strong  position  with  regard  to  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Could  you  not  let  it  stand  over? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIE R :  We  cannot  attempt  to  reform  every- 
thing at  this  Conference ;  leave  something  for  the  next  Conference. 


Trade  TRADE  STATISTICS. 

Statistics. 

Resolution        CHAIRMAN:  Trade  statistics. 

XIV.,  p.  ix.  Mr  LL0YD  GEORGE:  I  move  here:  "That  it  is  desirable,  so 
"  far  as  circumstances  permit,  to  secrue  greater  uniformity  in  the 
"  trade  statistics  of  the  Empire,  and  that  the  Note  prepared  on  this 
"  subject  by  the  Imperial  Government  be  commended  to  the  con- 
"  sideration  of  the  various  Governments  represented  at  this  Confer- 
ence." I  am  not  going  to  take  up  time  over  that  ;  the  memorandum 
.  has  been  circulated  and  I  think  we  have  all  agreed  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of  trade  statistics. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  That  is  some  work  for  your  secretariat. 


Uniformity  UNIFORMITY  OF  COMPANY  LAW. 

of 

Company        ^  j L0YD  GEORGE:  Yes,  all  this  is  work  for  the  secretariat. 

I  also  move  the  resolution  ''That  it  is  desirable  so  far  as  circum- 
"  stances  permit,  to  secure  greater  uniformity  in  Company  Laws  of 
"  the  Empire  and  that  the  memorandum  and  analysis  prepared  on  this 
"subject  by  the  Imperial  Government  be  commended  to  the  con- 
"  sideration  of  the  various  Governments  represented  at  this  Confer- 
ence."   That  has  been  circulated  I  think. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUR1ER:  That  might  be  expected. 
CHAIRMAN:  Agreed) 
Resolution       Mr.  DEAKIN :  Agreed. 

XV 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Can  you  not  im-et  us  in  copyright? 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  see  anything  objectionable  in  recom- 
mending the  copyright  proposed,  but  Sir  Wilfrid  is  not  prepared  to 
deal  with  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Both  Sir  William  Lyne  and  I  have 
some  objection  to  it. 

RECIPROCITY  AS  TO  BARRISTERS. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  are  two  small  things  from  New  Zealand  on 
the  agenda  about  reciprocity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  want  to  deal  with  this  question  of  reci- 
procity as  to  barristers  and  surveyors.  I  will  state  the  position 
briefly,  Lord  Elgin.  I  want  to  ask  the  Conference  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  fairness  of  giving  effect  to  what  I  propose  and  I  will  give 
my  reasons  for  it  briefly.  Full  provision  for  reciprocity  with  the 
United  Kingdom  exists  under  the  Imperial  Act,  but  it  is  practically 
inoperative  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand  owing  to  objections  raised  by 
the  English  Law  Society  on  the  ground  that  in  New  Zealand  the 
two  branches  of  the  profession,  barristers  and  solicitors,  are  com- 
bined and  owing  to  this  objection  the  Order  in  Council  necessary  to 
bring  the  Act  into  operation  has  not  been  issued.  I  submit  that  this 
objection  has  no  substance.  It  is  not  suggested,  nor  does  the  Act 
provide,  that  in  the  case  of  a  New  Zealand  barrister  who  is  admitted 
in  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  Act  he  shall  be  entitled  to  practise 
here  as  a  solicitor.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  the  Act  were 
brought  into  operation  the  balance  of  advantage  would  be  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  number  of  New  Zealand  practitioners  who 
would  seek  admission  in  England  would  be  very  few,  and  the  number 
who  would  actually  practise  in  England  would  be  infinitesimal.  On 
the  other  hand  the  number  of  English  barristers  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  Act  for  the  purpose  of  admission  in  New  Zealand 
v  here  they  would  have  the  right  to  practise  both  as  barristers  and 
solicitors  would  presumably  Be  great. 

It  is  well  known  that  although  the  prizes  at  the  English  Bar  arp 
splendid  for  those  who  can  win  them,  the  number  who  succeed  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  very  large  number  who  are  barristers 
only  in  name.  The  Colonies  would  afford  an  excellent  field  for 
these  gentlemen,  and  in  such  cases  the  direct  advantage  would  be  to 
them  although  I  freely  admit  that  the  Colonies  would  inevitably  gain 
by  obtaining  people  who  would  not  only  be  a  very  estimable  addition 
to  the  population,  but  would  strengthen  and  raise  the  status  of  the 
profession  in  the  Colony  and  keep  it  in  closer  touch  with  the  Eng- 
lish Bar. 

Since  I  have  been  in  England  I  have  noticed  that  a  further  ob- 
jection has  been  raised,  namely,  that  in  New  Zealand  women  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  bar.  I  admit  the  force  of  that  in  the 
matter  of  reciprocity,  that  if  you  want  reciprocity  you  should  have 
it  in  the  same  sexes,  and  where  the  desirability  exists  in  England  of 
women  not  being  admitted  to  the  Bar.  and  it  does  not  exist  in  New 
Zealand,  you  could  not  have  reciprocity  in  that  respect.  I  think  it 
is  unreasonable  under  the  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  Act  that 
women  should  be  allowel  to  practice  when  they  are  not  eligible. 
Otherwise  T  should  like  to  say,  however,  that  the  difficulty  can  h<* 
effectively  removed  if  the  Order  in  Council  provides  that  it  shall 
apply  only  to  person?  who  would  otherwise  be  eligible  for  admission. 
53—32 


Thirteenth 

Dav. 
Sth  Mav, 
1907. 
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Thirteenth  That  would  exclude  women  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  in  the 

Day-       United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  where  they  are  not  eligible. 
8t1907ay'  ^ave  ^ealt  on'y  witk  ^e  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand, 

 '-      but  the  same  observations  would,  of  course,  apply  to  other  portions 

Reciprocity  0f  t}je  dependencies  in  cases  where  the  same  objections  have  been 
Barristers  urged.  Now,  I  want  to  say  on  this  matter  that  I  do  personally  feel 
(Sir  Joseph  tna*  ^s  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a  matter  of  sentiment  which 
Ward.)  can  be  provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council,  should 
prejudice  or  stand  in  the  way  of  what  would  be  regarded  the  pro- 
fession, certainly  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  presume  elsewhere,  too,  the 
inestimable  advantage  for  them  to  have  the  right  of  reciprocity  with 
their  professional  brethren  in  England.  To  my  mind  it  appears  to 
be  purely  sentimental,  this  objection  to  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  Bar  in  New  Zealand  where  comparatively  few  women,  only  two 
or  three  at  the  most,  have  passed,  and  who  have  certainly  been  very 
far  from  a  discredit  to  the  profession;  the  women  I  know  who  have 
passed  for  the  Bar  in  New  Zealand  have  obtained  it  as  the  result  of 
hard  work,  and  every  examination  that  a  male  requires  to  pass 
through  they  undergo,  so  that  they  have  attained  to  the  position 
after  every  ordeal  which  it  is  possible  to  put  in  their  way  to  enable 
them  to  attain  to  a  very  high  and  honourable  position,  and  the  few 
who  have  passed  have  carried  out  their  work  in  a  most  capable  way 
and  stand  to-day  very  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  male  members  of  the 
profession  in  New  Zealand.  I  do  hope  that  at  this  Conference, 
where  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  mutuality  and  agreement,  where 
we  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  interchange  of  officers  in  the  De- 
fence Department,  where  we  are  trying  to  bring  about  the  inter- 
change of  units  in  the  Defence  Organisation,  we  are  not  going  t« 
allow  a  question  of  pure  sentiment  which  could  be  provided  for  by 
the  most  ordinary  clause  in  the  Order  in  Council,  and  the  Imperial 
Act  as  I  say  provides  already  for  reciprocity  excepting  for  the  fact 
that  barristers  and  solicitors  in  New  Zealand  are  combined  while  that 
is  not  so  in  England,  should  stand  in  the  way  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  of  what  was  originally  intended  under  the  Imperial  Act, 
the  interchange  between  members  of  the  professions. 

I  would  personally  look  upon  it  as  almost  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  England  if  they  were  to  say  they  could  not 
provide  for  an  interchange  by  declaring  it  to  be  really  on  sentimen- 
tal grounds  which  could  be  obviated  in  the  Order  in  Council  in  the 
ordinary  way.  I  can  say  with  some  experience  of  our  country,  that 
the  profession  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
profession,  regard  the  matter  as  of  the  deepest  possible  interest  to 
their  profession,  and  I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  advantages  would  accrue  to  the  men  in  England  in  the 
profession  who  want  to  have  the  opportunity  of  practising  as  barris- 
ters and  solicitors,  which  they  could  do  in  New  Zealand  and  which 
the  leading  barristers  and  solicitors  in  New  Zealand  themselves  could 
not  do  if  they  came  to  England. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  \irged  as  briefly  as  I  can  my  views.  I  hope 
that  the  Conference  may  see  its  way  to  affirm  the  Resolution.  The 
conditions  required  to  meet  the  sentimental  side  of  it  can  and  would 
bo  provided  for  by  Order  in  Council.  I  move  the  Resolution,  my 
Lord. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBRON:  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Joseph 
could  tell  us  what  are  the  qualifications  in  New  Zealand  for  admis- 
sion to  th"  New  Zealand  Bar. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  cannot  tell  you  with  complete  accuracy,  Thirteenth 


but  I  know  that  it  involves  a  number  of  years  being  articled  to  a 
barrister  and  solicitor's  office,  and  passing  an  examination  before  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
general  reciprocity,  but  any  advantage  of  this  kind  given  to  those 
who  live,  say  in  New  Zealand,  or  Australia,  or  Canada,  or  anywhere 
else,  might,  if  the  qualification  in  New  Zealand  were  not  as  severe 
as  that  in  England,  be  made  the  means  of  securing  admission  to  the 
English  Bar  by  what  one  might  call  a  Colonial  avenue. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Very  well,  make  it  a  condition  that  the 
reciprocity  should  be  contingent  on  their  complying  with  the  same 
conditions  as  exist  for  admission  to  the  Bar  in  England. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX:  The  same  conditions  would  not  be 
quite  as  easily  applied.  We  have  very  special  and  rather  strict  quali- 
fications for  admission  to  the  Bar.  Admission  to  the  roll  as  solicitors 
is  a  different  matter;  there  you  have  a  five  years'  apprenticeship  (I 
do  not  know  whether  in  New  Zealand  the  apprenticeship  is  so  long), 
followed  by  a  somewhat  strict  examination,  and  we  have  many  men 
in  England  who  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
avenue  by  which  that  strict  condition  coidd  be  evaded. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  it  is  five  years  in  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  Then  with  regard  to  the  Bar,  we  have 
somewhat  different  qualifications,  perhaps  not  apparently  quite  so 
severe  as  those  which  hedge  round  the  profession  of  solicitors,  but 
still  we  have  qualifications  of  residence  in  England,  which  are  gen- 
erally accompanied,  I  think,  although  not  necessarily  part  of  the  con- 
dition, by  study  in  a  barrister's  chambers.  These  qualifications  I  am 
afraid  the  English  Bar  would  not  be  content  to  surrender.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  for  us  to  maintain  an  even  balance  between  barristers 
and  solicitors  with  respect  to  qualifications  but  we  have  given  special 
facilities  to  solicitors  to  procure  admission  to  the  Bar,  and  I  am  sure 
the  English  Inns  of  Court,  who  govern  the  Bar,  would  very  favourably 
consider  any  proposal  to  give  to  solicitors  from  New  Zealand  or 
Canada,  or  the  other  Colonies,  the  same  kind  of  special  facilities  as 
it  already  gives  to  solicitors  here.  They  let  in  English  solicitors 
upon  slightly  more  favourable  terms  than  they  apply  to  one  who  is 
coming  to  the  Bar  merely  as  a  student  without  having  become  a 
solicitor,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Inns  of  Court  would  favour- 
ably consider  proposals  to  give  that  kind  of  facility  to  Colonial  barris- 
ters ;  but  I  would  urgo  the  Conference  not  to  adopt  a  resolution 
which  it  might  be  afterwards  found  difficult  for  us  to  give  effect  to, 
because  we  certainly  would  not  be  likely  to  force  this  upon  the  Inns 
of  Court  without  carefully  considering  the  views  of  those  especially 
concerned.  We  should  have  to  consider  the  views  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  au- 
thority as  to  their  opinion,  because  I  have  taken  no  means  of  finding 
out  what  their  opinion  would  be. 

Mr.  DEAXLN :    They  are  expressed  in  the  document  before  us. 
Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  I  do  not  think  the  English  Bar  would 
be  willing  to  relax  all  the  regulations  and  restrictions. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:   There  are  other  difficulties  in  my 
58— 32J 
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Thirteenth  country.    The  Bars,  with  us,  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Day.       Dominion  Parliament.    We  have  a  Bar  for  each  Province. 
8th  May, 

1907.  Mr.  DEAKIN :  Our  position  is  the  same  as  yours. 


Laurier.) 


Reciprocity  sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  There  is  a  Bar  for  the  Province  of 
as  to  Quebec  and  one  for  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and  a  man  cannot 
Barristers.  jje  admitted  from  one  Bar  to  the  other  except  under  very  special  cir- 
cumstances.  For  instance,  if  a  man  becomes  Attorney-General,  he 
can  be  admitted  from  the  Bar  of  one  Province  to  that  of  the  other, 
or  if  he  has  obtained  some  very  high  post;  but  I  do  not  know  more 
than  two  or  three  instances  when  a  member  of  the  Bar  of  one  Pro- 
vince has  been  admitted  to  the  other  except  by  qualifying-  himself, 
and  taking  residence,  and  passing  the  examinations;  so  that  we  should 
not  do  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  extraordinary  thing  about  this  matter, 
in  a  New  Zealand  solicitor  upon  better  terms  than  an  English  solici- 
tor, and  that  is  really  what  this  resolution  would  amount  to. 

Sir  JOSEH  WARD:  The  extraordinary  thing  about  this  matter, 
Lord  Elgin,  is,  that  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view  we  are  re- 
garding it  from  the  very  opposite  standpoint.  I  quite  concede  at  once 
that  the  profession  are  naturally  jealous  of  their  rights  in  England, 
and  unless  the  terms  of  admission  were  the  same,  it  would  be  proper 
to  exclude  anybody  from  getting  in  either  as  a  barrister  or  solicitor  in 
England,  but  this  is  urged  from  the  very  opposite  standpoint.  Of  my 
knowledge,  I  am  not  aware  of  many  from  our  Colony  trying  to  get 
admission  to  the  Bar;  but  I  understand  that  English  solicitors  have 
come  out  and  tried  to  get  admission  to  the  Bar  in  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  English  solicitors  going  out  to  New  Zealand,  but  one  is  looking  at 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  ihe  English  Bar,  and,  I  am  afraid,  from 
their  point  of  view — I  do  not  speak  from  any  personal  feeling  of  my 
own — the  proposal  would  be  resisted.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  altogether  to 
procure  special  treatment  for  the  admission  of  solicitors.  That  we 
have  done,  and  that,  I  believe,  the  Bar  would  be  willing  to  extend 
to  the  case  of  New  Zealand  or  for  Colonial  barristers  or  solicitors, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  could  induce  the  English  Bar  to  go  further  in 
respect  to  Colonies  than  they  go  with  respect  to  Englishmen. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  will  qualify  my  resolution  by  taking 
the  suggestion  made  by  the  sub-treasurer,  who  writes  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Law  Society,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  four  Inns  of  Court. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  will  move  as  a  preface  to  my  resolution, 
"  That  provided  it  is  satisfactorily  established  that  the  qualifications 
"  as  a  barrister  in  any  Colony  are  equivalent  to  those  in  this  coun- 
"  try,  any  proposal  for  facilitating  the  call  to  the  English  Bar  of 
"  Barristers  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency  upon  terms  analogous  to 
"  those  upon  which  English  solicitors  may  for  the  time  being  be 
"entitled  to  be  called  to  the  liar  should  be  favourably  considered." 
T  think,  if  I  take  their  own  words  that  should  be  acceptable. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  We  have  not  that  resolution  before  us. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  T  move  that 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  T  do  not  think  you  are  following  this 
proposal.  This  suggestion  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  that:  ''any 
"  proposal  for  facilitating  the  call  to  the  English  Bar  of  Barristers, 
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"in  any  Colony  or  Dependency,  upon  terms  analogous  to  those  upon  Thirteenth 

f  which  English  solicitors  may  for  the  time  being  be  entitled  to  be  «th  Sav 

"  called  to  the  Bar  should  be  favourably  considered."    That  is  putting  1907.  "  ' 

the  Colonial  upon  the  same  footing  as  an  English  solicitor,  but  I  

rather  understood  your  suggestion.  Sir  Joseph,  to  be  that  if  you  make  Re°a'g  r°£lty 

provisions  in  the  Colony,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  are  appli-  Barristers, 

cable  to  English  solicitors,  then  the  Colonial  solicitor,  without  sub-  (Sir  William 

mitting  to  the  terms  imposed  upon  an  English  solicitor  here*  by  Robson.) 
virtue  of  his  admission  in  New  Zealand  would  thereupon  become 
entitled  to  admission  to  the  Bar  of  England.    That  is  rather  a  dif- 
ferent proposal  to  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  wording  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's 
second  paragraph  does  not  quite  bear  that  out,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  so ;  he  says :  "  The  Committee  recommend  that  provided  it  is 
"  satisfactorily  established  that  the  qualifications  for  admission  as 
'•  a  barrister  in  any  Colony  are  equivalent  to  those  in  this  country, 
"  any  proposal  for  facilitating  the  call  to  English  Bar  of  Barristers 
"  in  any  Colony  or  Dependency  upon  terms  analogous  to  those  upon 
"  which  English  solicitors  may  for  the  time  being  be  entitled  to  be 
"  tailed  to  the  Bar  should  be  favourably  considered."  It  does  not 
say,  as  you  suggest  now,  that  if  they  have  established  the  fact  that 
their  qualifications  for  admission  as  a  barrister  in  any  Colony  are 
beyond  all  question,  they  should  come  home  again  and  undergo  a 
further  examination.  He  says :  "  provided  it  is  established."  There 
would  be  somebody  on  their  behalf  who  would  ascertain  beyond  all 
question  that  they  were  entitled  to  admission.  It  would  not  give  a 
general  right  to  anybody  to  come  home  and  be  entitled  to  admission 
here.  I  think,  with  that  preface,  to  my  resolution  it  might  be,  with- 
out any  difficulties,  accepted. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  My  position  is  precisely  that  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada  ;  the  Commonwealth,  as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
any  portion  of  the  Bar,  except  that  portion  which  practises  in  the 
Commonwealth  Court.  But  in  the  various  States  of  Australia  the 
qualifications  for  the  Bar  differ  a  good  deal.  In  most  of  the  States 
it  is  possible  for  a  practitioner  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  barrister  and 
a  solicitor,  although  in  practice  in  certain  states,  even  where  that 
exists,  the  two  are  divided  except  in  country  towns;  but  in  New 
South  Wales  the  English  practice  still  exists,  and  the  two  branches 
of  the  profession  are  separate.  The  standards,  so  far  as  1  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  are  fairly  high;  in  fact,  owing  to  rather 
curious  conjunction  with  the  circumstances,  when  the  professions 
were  amalgamated  in  Victoria,  the  standard  adopted  was  that  pre- 
viously in  force  in  respect  to  the  Bar.  I  believe  that  every  prac- 
titioner in  Victoria  now  qualifies  himself  for  what  is  very  nearly  the 
degree  of  LL.B.  before  he  is  admitted  as  a  barrister.  The  standard 
of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  change  since,  was 
very  high.  I  do  not  think  Sir  William  Robson  objects  to  any  of  the 
proposals  for  reciprocity,  providing  that  the  authorities  here  are 
satisfied — that  the  training,  the  probation,  and  the  tests  are  fairly 
equal. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  Th»  difficulty  would  be  to  settle  which 
authorities  are  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  the  authorities  to  be  satisfied  as  to  your 
Bar. 
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Thirteenth       Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  If  the  Conference  pass  a  resolution, 
8th  Mav     tuat  *s  a  nlatter  which  no  doubt  would  have  great  weight ;  but,  after 
1907.        all,  the  decision  as  to  what  qualifications  are  necessary  is  at  present 
R  ~      .,    left  to  the  Inns  of  Court  for  the  English  Bar  and  the  Incorporated 
as  to  "    ^aw  Society  for  solicitors.    The  English  Bar  has  expressed  its  wil- 
Barristers.  lingness  in  the  document  which  is  before  me  to  consider  favourably 
(Mr.       any  proposal  of  which  it  would,  of  course,  be  itself  the  judge  as  to 
D     in.      what  the  qualifications  should  be  here  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  would 
have  itself  to  be  judge  as  to  what  conditions  it  should  impose  here. 

These  are  matters  really  for  the  English  Bar,  and  1  think  an  as- 
surance of  that  kind  from  the  Inns  of  Court  should  really  be  suffi- 
cient, but  it  would  look  very  much  like  a  quasi-legislative  step  affect- 
ing the  Inns  of  Court  if  they  were  told  by  this  Conference  that, 
according  to  a  decision  to  which  great  weight  should  be  attached, 
provision  should  be  made  throughout  the  Empire  for  reciprocal  ad- 
mission of  barristers  to  practice.  They  would  say:  "What  about  our 
authority?    It  is  we  who  decide." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  thought  Sir  Joseph  had  put  that  aside. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  I  should  like  to  see  Sir  Joseph's  am- 
ended resolution  in  some  form  in  which  it  can  be  carefully  considered, 
because  I  am  sure  his  addendum  

Mr.  DEAKIN:  As  I  understand  it  is  not  an  addendum;  he  takes 
the  second  paragraph  of  that  report  from  the  Sub-Treasurer  to  the 
four  lines  of  Court. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  Not  in  substitution  for  his  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  have  no  objection  to  substitute  that 
formality.  If  I  take  the  recommendation  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  have  any  better  authority. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  I  should  like  to  see  the  exact  form 
of  the  resolution.  What  the  report  says  is  that  it  should  be  favour- 
ably considered  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
that  in  substitution  for  the  original  proposal. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Am  I  not  right.  Sir  Joseph,  that  you  move  sub- 
section 2  of  this  report  possibly  omitting  the  word  "  that  " — "  Pro- 
"  vided  it  is  satisfactorily  established  "  right  down  to  the  last  word. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  move  that. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  "  Provided  it  is  satisfactorily  established 
that  the  qualifications  for  admission  as  a  barrister  in  any  colony  are 
equivalent  to  those  in  this  country  any  proposal  for  facilitating  the 
call  to  the  English  Bar  of  barristers  in  any  colony  or  dependency 
upon  terms  analogous  to  those  upon  which  English  solicitors  may  for 
the  time  being  be  entitled  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  should  be  favour- 
ably considered." 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  That  only  binds  the  English  Bar,  that 
resolution  does  not  bind  the  Colonial  Bar,  and  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  difficulty  raised  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lnurier. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  T  will  put  in  the  words  "English  or 
Colonial." 

Sir  WILLlAM  ROBSON:  Tt  is  much  better  before  one  adopts  a 
resolution  which  may  conflict  with  so  many  professional  interests 
that  one  should  see  it  in  some  form  in  which  it  can  be  considered. 
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As  Mr.  Deakin  suggests,  you  cannot  take  paragraph  2  and  make  it  Thirteenth 
a  resolution  at  this  Conference  without  reference  to  the  reciprocal  Day. 
obligations.    I  agree  that  if  you  take  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  and  8t^907ay' 

you  make  it  applicable  to  all  the  Colonies  one  might  get  some  resolu-   

tion  which  is  capable  of  being  accepted,  but  as  it  stands  now  it  is  Reciprocity 
unilateral.  barristers. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  What  I  am  trying  to  bring  about,  and  I  (Sir  William 
know  there  is  a  strong  opinion  in  our  country  with  regard  to  it,  is  a  Kobson.) 
position  which  would  bring  the  Colonies  and  the  Old  Country  closer 
together  and  in  the  matter  of  the  professions  it  is  as  important  as  in 
any  other  respect.  If  the  conditions  required  by  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  England  are  fully  complied  with  by  a  man  who  has  passed  through 
our  Courts  in  our  Colony  and  those  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  on  behalf  of  the  profession  in  England  are  satis- 
fied that  he  can  pass  an  examination  near  to  their  own  and  it  is  for 
them  to  say  finally  whether  that  examination  has  been  such  that  they 
can  agree  to  if  that  be  their  imprimatur  upon  that  professional  man 
who  comes  to  England,  and  we  interchange  by  conferring  the  privi- 
lege upon  Englishmen  coming  to  our  country,  surely  it  is  an  ad- 
vantageous thing  for  us  to  help  one  another.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking  for.  I  take  the  proposal  made  by  the  Inns  of  Court  them- 
selves; I  give  way  upon  my  own  as  it  is  considered  too  wide  and  is 
capable  of  an  interpretation  that  is  opposed  by  those  who  represent 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  in  the  aspect  of  it  I  take  their  own  words, 
and  I  ask  that  that  should  be  given  effect  to  as  evidence  ot  the  good- 
will of  the  profession  in  England  to  their  brethren  of  the  same  flesh 
and  blood  in  a  British  country.  New  Zealand,  or  Canada,  or  Aus- 
rtalia,  as  the  case  may  be;  I  think  one  may  hope  for  this  being  gen- 
erously considered  even  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  conserve,  and 
rightly  so,  the  great  interest  of  the  profession  in  England.  I  do  not 
want  to  derogate  from  their  status;  I  do  not  want  anyone  from  our 
Colony  who  is  inferior  in  any  way  to  the  best  men  who  can  pass  the 
most  severe  examinations  in  England  to  come  here,  but  if  he  passes 
with  the  approval  of  the  representatives  of  the  Inns  of  Court  an  ex- 
amination to  what  is  required  here  that  would  be  a  matter  of  reci- 
procity between  the  two  countries. 

Sir  WILLIAM  KOBSON :  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  draft 
a  resolution  which  will  incorporate  the  reciprocity?  As  matter  of 
draughtsmanship  it  is  scarcely  quite  convenient  to  adopt  this  para- 
graph which  relates  only  to  what  England  is  willing  to  do  and  not  to 
incorporate  in  that  what  the  Colony  is  to  do. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Let  us  add  at  the  end  of  this:  "should 
"  be  favourably  considered  and  provided  that  the  same  conditions  as 
"  exist  in  relation  to  admission  to  the  Bar  in  the  Colonies  should  ap- 
"  ply  to  English  barristers  or  solicitors  visiting  those  Colonies." 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  How  does  that  apply  to  the  Colonies?  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  has  pointed  out  the  difficulty  in  their  country,  and 
we  have  it  in  ours  too;  I  do  not  think  there  is  reciprocity  amongst 
ourselves  over  there  yet. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  No. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  That  is  very  important.    That  shows 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  The  difficulty  with  us  is  very  strong  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Cape  law  is  founded  on  Roman  Dutch  law. 
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Mr.  DEAKLX :  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Inns  of  Court  to  lay  down  provisions  that  would  apply  to  every  pro- 
vince and  state  in  the  Empire;  they  would  require  to  deal  with  the 
examination  or  qualifications  now  required  in  each  and  make  the 
necessary  provision  for  supplementing  each. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX:  Yes,  we  are  here  to  consider  whether 
these  suggestions  should  be  put  into  a  form  susceptible  for  being 
dealt  with  by  the  Conference  as  a  resolution  applicable  to  all  Colon- 
ies. 

"Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  There  is  great  difficulty  as  to  that, 
because  the  point  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  in  mind  he  has  partly 
reached,  because  he  has  shown  that  the  British  Government  here  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  could  admit  barristers  from  the  Colonies  pro- 
vided they  qualified  in  a  certain  standard,  but  to  put  it  conversely, 
as  you  say,  that  is  to  say  a  barrister  from  one  country  being  admitted 
in  another  country,  for  instance  in  Canada  and  in  Australia,  is  a 
thing  that  is  beyond  our  power. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX:  I  may  say  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
right  for  the  Conference  to  pass  a  resolution  which  should  be  binding 
upon  the  English  profession  compelling  it  or  inviting  it  to  give  ad- 
vantages to  the  Colonies  which  were  not  accompanied  by  reciprocal 
advantages  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  take  it  the  Colonies  to  which  Sir  Joseph  made 
reference  would  give  reciprocal  advantages  to  the  English  barrister. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  have  just  written  this  to  try  to  meet  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX:  I  should  like  to  see  the  resolution 
and  to  consider  it.  I  should  not  like  hastily  to  adopt,  especially  .as 
representing  the  English  Bar  for  the  moment,  any  resolution  that 
might  by  my  profi  ssional  brethren  be  considered  prejudicial  to  their 
interests  without  consulting  them. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  only  fair.  I  will  complete  the 
resolution,  and  in  the  meantime  I  would  suggest  that  as  we  have  had 
a  discussion  upon  it,  it  should  be  deferred  until  we  meet  again,  he- 
cause  I  think  it  is  too  important  to  drop.  There  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  doubt  as  to  how  the  profession  would  accept  this  resolu- 
tion of  their  own  

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX :  You  must  not  assume  that  this  para- 
graph, which  is  stating  what  England  is  prepared  to  do,  or  what  the 
four  Inns  of  Court  are  prepared  to  do,  would  be  treated  by  them  as 
adequate  if  it  were  passed  as  a  resolution  by  the  Conference,  opera- 
tive against  themselves  only,  and  not  accompanied  by  any  reciprocal 
advantages. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD  :  I  have  that  at  the  end.  and  I  shall  read 
it;  after  the  word  "considered"  add  the  words  "and  that  similar 
"  terms  and  conditions  should  apply  for  admission  of  English  barris- 
"  ters  and  solicitors  to  the  Colonial  Bar."  My  desire  i«  to  make  it 
fair  to  both  sides  and  equally  applicable. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSOX:  Sir  Wilfrid  Lnurier  thinks  Canada 
may  not  be  willing  to  agree. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER;  I  say  Canada  ought  to  have  no  juris- 
diction in  this  matter. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  That  is  a  very  important  block,  and  Thiiteenth 

so  again  with  Australia  there  is  an  important  block.  BthMa 
Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  could  not  make  it  conditional,  of  course  ?  1907 


Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  although  Reciprocity 

the  English  Parliament  has,  perhaps,  a  higher  and  more  absolute  ga*';  *°r? 

power  over  Englishmen  than  any  governing  body  has  over  any  State,  ^  ^yjrjj 

still  there  are  unseen  but  unmistakable  limitations  to  which  Parlia-  Laurier.) 
ment  is  subject  and  when  it  comes  up  against  a  profession  like  the 
English  Bar,  it  is  very  apt  to  discover  that  its  limitations  are  some- 
what substantial. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Especially  as  the  profession  has  a  considerable 
number  of  votes. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Their  influence  is  far-reaching. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :   The  English  Bar  is  extraordinarily 
well-represented. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  can  only  say  that  in  our  country  there 
is  no  profession  that  stands  higher  in  our  estimation  than  the  English 
Bar;  we  look  upon  them  as  the  great  representatives  of  a  noble  pro- 
fession in  every  way,  and  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  that  would 
in  any  way  either  weaken  or  interfere  with  any  of  the  rights  of  the 
profession  in  England,  very  far  from  it.  I  would  not  be  presump- 
tuous enough  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  we  are  anxious  to  bring 
about  reciprocity  between  them  upon  fair  terms  only.  What  I  would 
suggest  isj  that  with  the  addition  of  the  words  I  have  proposed  here, 
perhaps  the  resolution  might  be  printed.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  amplified  it  sufficiently  to  meet  what  I  have  tried  to  convey, 
and  in  the  meantime,  after  it  is  printed,  we  might  defer  it  until  there 
is  an  opportunity  of  considering  it.  In  any  case,  I  have  sufficient 
common-sense  to  know  that  if  we  propose  anything  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  English  profession  as  adverse  to  their  interests,  we 
could  not  expect  them  to  conform  to  it;  we  certainly  do  not  want  to 
make  any  change  unless  it  is  an  act  of  goodwill  on  both  6ides.  The 
matter  has  been  brought  forward  in  New  Zealand  by  some  of  the 
very  best  men  in  our  country,  and  I  am  anxious  before  we  go  away 
from  this  Conference  that  we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering whether  we  cannot  show  a  little  genuine  and  practical  feel- 
ing of  reciprocity  between  our  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

CHAIRMAN:  Can  you  not  put  it  in  such  a  form  as  we  have  had 
a  good  many  resolutions  as  would  invite  that  consideration  ?  You 
speak  of  getting  at  the  feeling  of  the  Bar,  but  we  certainly  cannot 
get  the  feeling  of  the  Bar  before  we  separate,  as  we  should  probably 
separate  to-morrow.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  get  very  much 
of  an  outside  opinion,  and  if  you  could  have  worded  your  resolution 
so  as  to  meet  Sir  William  Robson's  view  it  would  have  been  con- 
venient. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  so  and  to 
put  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  a  suggestion  from  them.  ,1  do  not 
desire  to  hurry  it.  Perhaps  it  may  stand  until  to-morrow  and  then 
in  a  few  minutes  we  might  be  able  to  deal  with  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  Yes.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  English 
Bar  would  be  desirous  of  doing  what  they  can.  I  think  I  may  say 
for  the  Bar  that  we  have  not  behaved  ungenerously  to  those  who  have 
sought  admission  to  our  ranks.    Of  course  the  privilege  is  a  very 
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Thirteenth  valuable  one  and  we  have  accorded  it  very  freely  to  Scotch  and  Irish 
8th  May     barristers.    The  limitations  stand  against  them  as  much  as  against 
1907. '      our  brethren  across  the  seas.    There  is  no  differentiation  between  one 

  who  lives  in  these  Islands  and  one  who  lives  beyond  them  under  the 

1,e<as>rtoItJ  same  flag  as  far  as  w©  are  concerned,  but  we  have  been  obliged  in 
Barristers,  order  to  maintain  the  peculiar  status  of  the  English  Bar  to  be  very 
Sir  William  strict  indeed  about  our  regulations  as  to  admission,  because  it  is  a 
Robson.)    very  singU]ar  status.   It  means  that  we  have  to  give  up  many  classes 
of  work  that  solicitors  enjoy;  we  are  restricted  in  many  somewhat 
singular  and  peculiar  ways  and  in  return  we  have  very  exceptional 
privileges.    The  Bar  is  very  jealous  both  of  its  privileges  and  of  its 
limitations.   It  is  as  keen  about  its  limitations  as  about  its  privileges 
and  it  would  not  be  in  any  sectional  or  purely  national  spirit  that  the 
thing  would  be  considered;  it  would  be  considered  on  very  broad 
grounds.    That  is  why,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  like  to  see 
precisely  what  it  is  we  are  invited  to  do  before  we  took  any  definite 
step.    I  would  certainly  ask  the  Conference  not  to  pass  a  resolution 
which  might  bring  the  government  into  conflict  with  the  Bar  upon  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  suppose  you  speak  now  as  a  member  of  the 
government. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  As  a  Member  of  the  Government  and 
as  a  barrister.  I  desire  to  see  the  Bar  and  the  Government  in  con- 
tinual accord. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  May  I  suggest  as  pertinent  to  this  subject  a 
matter  which  on  one  of  its  sides  at  all  events  may  appeal  even  to 
the  English  Bar.  It  is  rather  anomalous  that  English  barristers  who 
have  gone  to  the  Outer  Dominions,  and  while  there  have  reached  a 
position  which  has  qualified  them  to  receive  silk,  some  of  them  re- 
ceiving it  in  consequence  of  having  held  for  some  years  the  highest 
position  obtainable  in  their  States,  that  of  Attorney-General,  and 
adviser  to  the  Governor.  They  advise  him  not  only  as  Attorney- 
General  but  in  an  independent  capacity  in  times  when  he  does  not 
desire  ministerial  but  professional  advice  on  matters  of  serious  import 
to  himself.  It  seems  anomalous  that  those  who  have  been  honoured 
by  being  made  King's  Counsel,  who  are  English  barristers  on  their 
return  to  this  country  should  find  that  there  is  one  King  in  Great 
Britain  and  another  King  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  that  they  have 
ceased  to  be  His  Majesty's  Counsel  or  entitled  to  that  recognition 
here. 

Of  course  the  circumstances  are  so  various  that  I  must  not  be 
understood  as  endeavouring  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  everyone 
who  is  made  a  K.C.  in  any  part  of  the  Dominions  should  be  qualified 
here,  but  would  venture  to  put  in  as  far  as  this,  that  unless  some 
disability  could  be  shown,  some  want  of  qualification  or  standing 
or  some  particular  cause  which  should  deprive  a  professional  man  of 
standing  of  the  honour  he  has  enjoyed  in  one  of  the  great  communi- 
ties beyond  the  seas,  he  should  retain  his  professional  rank.  I  take 
first  of  all  the  case  of  the  English  barrister,  because  it  seems  to  me 
strange  and  might  naturally  appeal  to  the  English  Bar.  The  Colonial 
barrister  has  claims  also  depnndinsr  on  his  qualifications. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  The  same  thing  is  applicable  to  the 
Trish  and  Scotch  K.C. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  But  there  is  always  a  distinction;  I  do  not  know 
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that  the  Irish  or  Scotch  K.C.  has  been  called  to  your  Bar,  or  that 
after  that  he  has  occupied  the  position  (I  take  the  strongest  case  I 
can  find)  of  Attorney-General  and  of  Chief  Legal  Adviser  to  the 
Crown. 

Sir  WILLIAM  KOBSON:  Yes.  Take  my  Right  Honourable  and 
learned  friend,  the  Lord  Advocate;  the  Lord  Advocate  would  have  to 
submit  to  the  ordinary  professional  conditions  before  he  practised  at 
the  English  Bar. 

Mr.  DEAKLN :  Is  he  not  an  English  barrister  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON  :  No. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  case  I  am  taking  is  of  an  English  barrister, 
a  man  with  the  right  to  practise  at  the  English  Bar;  I  put  my 
strongest  case  first — the  case  of  a  man  fully  qualified  to  practise  at 
the  English  Bar  and  who  has  the  right  to  appear  in  all  the  Courts. 
He  goes  out  to  one  of  the  dependencies  beyond  the  seas  and  receives 
silk  either  before  or  after  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Attorney- 
General,  and  in  one  or  two  eases  I  have  in  mind  held  the  office  for 
some  years.  They  come  back  to  England,  and  although  they  are 
English  barristers,  practisinc  at  the  English  Bur.  who  have  been  His 
Majesty's  advisers  over  the  sea  

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  That  is  really  a  matter  for  the  per- 
sonal discretion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  if  the  case  of  a  Colonial 
K.C.  who  had  been  Attorney-General  and  desired  to  practise  at  the 
English  Bar  were  laid  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  would  be  a  case 
that  would  appeal  strongly  to  his  discretion. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  But  even  so,  the  resolution  does  not  bear  that 
out.  Whether  any  cases  have  been  before  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
or  his  predecessor  I  cannot  say.  Going  a  step  further,  let  me  ask 
your  consideration  for  the  barrister  who  has  not  been  admitted  to 
the  English  Bar,  but  is  qualified  in  the  Dominions,  i.*  we  now  call 
them,  provided  his  qualification  is.  speaking  broadly,  as  good  as  that 
required  by  the  Inns  of  Court,  who  becomes  King's  Counsel  and  comes 
to  Great  Britain.  Should  he  not  be  entitled  to  have  his  claims  heard  ? 
Although  I  quite  admit  this  is  a  matter  for  the  personal  discretion 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  is  one  of  those  case3  in  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  distinction  of  status  drawn  between  the  Colonial  and 
the  British  professional  man.  Now  unless  that  is  based  upon  some 
real  difference  in  qualification  or  upon  some  definable  distinction,  it 
surely  ought  not  to  arise,  as  I  have  heard  that  it  has  arisen  simply 
because  a  man  who  would  undoubtedly  have  received  silk  if  he  had 
been  an  Englishman,  has  not  received  it  

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON:  There  is  no  distinction  as  between 
Englishmen  and  Colonists,  none.  You  may  accept  my  assurance  on 
that  point,  because  every  observation  you  are  making  applies  equally 
to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Bar.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Bar  maintain 
their  regulation  against  us.  and  we  maintain  ours  against  them.  We 
have  certain  restrictive  regulations  amongst  ourselves  even;  we  do 
not  allow  the  member  of  one  circuit  to  practise  in  another  circuit, 
and  we  have  all  these  restrictive  regulations,  which  are  something 
quite  outside  any  question  between  Englishmen  and  anyone  coming 
from  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
because  whatever  we  did  with  regard  to  Colonists  we  should  equally 
have  to  do  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Bar. 
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Air.  DEAKIN :  Under  similar  conditions,  most  :ertainly. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  It  is  the  generality  of  the  resolution 
which  makes  me  a  little  apprehensive  about  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  However,  if  I  have  enlisted  your  sympathies  in 
this  matter  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present. 

Sir  WILLIAM  ROBSON :  It  will  be  very  favourably  considered 
by  the  English  Bar  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  observations 
you  have  made,  which  have  apparently  some  personal  reference,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  put  before  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  done  it  not  for  personal  reasons,  but  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  professional  men  all  the  world  over  are  rather 
jealous  of  the  status  they  acquire,  and  if  one  of  their  number  

Sir  WILLIAM  KOBSON:  Without  perhaps  any  definite  resolu- 
tion, I  will  communicate  with  the  Bar  Council.  I  would  ask  the 
Conference  not  to  pass  any  general  or  sweeping  resolution  without 
much  greater  consideration  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  is  one  more  question.  We  will  put  the 
resolution  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  made  on  record  as  having  been  sub- 
mitted, and  then  reserve  the  whole  thing.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  get 
further. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Under  the  circumstances  I  am  quite 
agreeable  to  that  course.  The  resolution  will  go  on  record  as  a 
suggestion. 

RECIPEOCITY  AS  TO  SURVEYORS. 

CHAIRMAN :  And  the  subject  can  be  reserved  for  further  con- 
sideration. As  to  the  other  case  you  mentioned,  the  surveyors,  there 
is  really  no  difference  of  opinion  about  it.  In  the  paper  you  have 
from  us  we  quite  accept  your  resolution. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  The  same  objection  will  apply  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  to  this  proposal  about  the  surveyors. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  does  not  disqualify  Sir  Joseph  Ward  from 
moving  his  resolution,  or  from  its  being  carried.  It  only  means  that 
we  representatives  of  Federal  Governments  cannot  take  any  official 
part  in  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  will  give  you  my  reason  in  one  sentence, 
but  there  are  many  others  I  could  give  why  I  think  this  resolution 
should  be  put  on  record.  We  have  cases  in  New  Zealand  of  English 
surveyors  who  have  come  to  our  country  for  the  purposes  of  health; 
they  have  all  the  qualifications  necessary,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
practice  in  our  country  as  surveyors.  I  have  read  the  memorandum 
from  those  responsible  for  circulating  it  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  reciprocity  for  the  protection  of  land  surveyors  and  architects, 
and  all  I  can  say  in  connection  with  this  is  that  the  principal  sur- 
veyors in  New  Zealand  all  belong  to  the  Surveyors'  Institute,  which 
is  not  a  mere  gathering  together  of  men  controlled  as  explained  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  they  are  most  jealous  of  the  privilege  of 
the  surveying  profession.  , 

Mr.  F.  K.  MOOR:  I  do  not  like  to  interrupt.  Lord  Elgin,  out 

as  there  are  only  one  or  two  delegates  here  now,  and  I  would  like 
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to  know  what  has  been  done  with  respect  to  that  previous  resolu-  Thirteenth 

tion    It  has  not  been  put  in  any  shape  or  form.  Stl^Mav 

CHAIRMAN  :  The  last  one?   It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  ™1. ' ' 

recorded,  and  the  only  resolution  upon  it  was  that  it  should  be  Reciprocity 

reserved  for  further  consideration.  as  to 

Surveyors. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    What  the  New  Zealand  surveyors  are  (Mr.  F.  R. 

anxious  to  do  is  this.    They  want  to  prevent  a  man  having  to  com-  Moor.) 
mence  again,  and  go  over  the  whole  gamut  of  the  ordinary  examina- 
tions, but  they  want  him  to  comply,  by  examination,  with  all  the 
local  conditions,  local  requirements,  and  local  regulations  in  the  case 
of  a  man  from  England. 

CHAIRMAN:  Is  there  any  objection  to  accepting  it? 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Before  that  is  accepted,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  papers  we  have  on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
not  got  a  copy  here.  I  understand  that  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  sug- 
gests is  that  any  surveyor  who  is  qualified  in  New  Zealand  should, 
under  the  reciprocal  arrangement  to  be  authorized,  if  he  has  satisfied 
the  authorities  that  he  has  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  local  Acts 
regulations  which  may  be  in  force  relating  to  the  survey  of  land,  &c, 
be  entitled  to  practise.  As  far  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  Cape  Colony 
the  surveyors'  examination  is  an  examination  of  a  very  high  stan- 
dard indeed,  and  deals  with  many  matters  besides  the  mere  surveying 
of  land,  and  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity,  before  the  Con- 
ference came  to  a  resolution  upon  this,  to  look  at  these  papers. 

CHAIRMAN:  It  is  dealt  with  in  the  report  from  the  Surveyors' 
Institution. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  that. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  you  will  see  that  there  they  propose  to 
establish  an  examination  which  would  satisfy  those  conditions. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  resolution  does  not  propose 
that.  He  proposes  that  if  a  man  is  qualified  as  a  surveyor  in  New 
Zealand,  on  showing  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  Acts  in  force  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  Empire  in  which  he  desired  to  practise  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  allowed  to  practise  the  profession  of 
surveyor  irrespective  of  whether  there  was  a  difference  in  the  stan- 
dards of  the  examination  in  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  That  is 
a  very  important  thing;  it  is  very  much  on  the  lines  on  which  the 
Solicitor-General  has  been  referring  to.,  the  reciprocity  among  bar- 
risters. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  would  only  like  to  say  that  in  New 
Zealand  land  surveying  is  recognised  as  a  profession  as  much  as  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  or  anything  else,  and  it  is  not  (which  appears 
to  be  passing  in  your  mind)  the  possibility  of  a  New  Zealand  sur- 
veyor coming  to,  say,  South  Africa,  that  I  was  contemplating.  We 
can  take  hundreds  of  them  in  New  Zealand  when  we  get  them, 
but  if  they  come  from  England  they  must  go  through  all  the  formal 
examinations  that  they  go  through  here,  and  they  must  conform 
with  all  the  conditions  of  the  Surveyors'  Institute. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Would  it  mean  that  they  would  have  to  pass  an 
examination? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  In  local  regulations. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  our  surveyors  have  to 
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pass  an  examination  in  other  subjects  besides  the  survey  of  land.  You 
would  then  have  a  surveyor  coming  in  saying  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  local  conditions,  and  allowed  to  practise  on  much  easier 
terms  than  those  upon  which  local  men  would  be  allowed  to  practise. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  That  is  not  so. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  will  look  it  up,  if  you  do  not  mind  allowing  it 
to  stand  over  till  the  nest  meeting  of  the  Conference.  I  understand 
our  examination  deals  with  more  than  mere  land  surveying. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  This  is  only  to  affirm  that  reciprocity 
should  be  established:  you  cannot  give  effect  to  it  without  legis- 
lation. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Will  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  the  other  resolu- 
tion, that  it  should  be  favourably  considered?  The  difficulty  is  the 
question  of  examination.  I  am  all  in  favour  of  having  the  examina- 
tions on  the  same  basis,  so  that  they  could  go  wherever  they  liked, 
but  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  have  one  standard  of  examination 
for  one  Colony,  and  another  man  passing  with  iinother  standard  in 
another. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Have  you  read  my  resolution? 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Yes.  "That  reciprocity  shall  be  established  be- 
"  tween  the  respective  Governments  and  examining  authorities 
"  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the  examination  and  author- 
"  isation  of  land  surveyors.'' 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Read  the  last  part  "  subject  only." 

CHAIRMAN :  "  Subject  only  "  seems  to  me  to  be  the  difficulty, 
and  surely  what  the  Surveyors'  Institution  proposes  is  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  or  some  means  of  examining  a  Surveyor  in 
every  part  of  the  world  up  to  the  proper  standard. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  The  last  part  of  the  resolution  simply  deals 
with  the  one  part  of  the  regulations  which  have  to  be  passed  in  each 
province.  In  our  country  each  province  has  the  right  to  deal  with 
the  nomination  or  appointment  of  certain  surveyors,  and  they  have 
got  different  regulations  according  to  the  province  in  which  they  are, 
and  I  submit  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pass  any  resolu- 
tion which  would  affect  that.  It  is  not  a  matter  which  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Federal  Authorities;  it  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Provincial  Authorities. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Some  of  us  are  Federal  and  some  are  State. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Some  are  Federal,  which  deals  with  the  lands 
which  are  under  Federal  control. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  not  a  Federal  representative 
but  what  we  would  call  a  State  representative,  and  so  are  Mr.  Moor, 
Dr.  Smartt,  and  General  Botha.  They  are  qualified  to  speak  on  these 
subjects,  where  you  and  I  are  not. 

Mr.  BRODEI'R:  That  is  the  difficulty  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  understand,  but  as  long  as  you  put  your 
position  on  record  you  need  not  give  effect  to  it  except  by  legislation. 
They  have  to  comply  with  the  Local  Acts. 

Mr.  BRODEPR:  Ton  would  have  to  put  your  resolution  a  little 
broader  than  it  is  at  the  end  there  "  subject  only  to  his  satisfying  the 
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"  Government  or  existing  examining  authority  of  the  Province  or  Thirteenth 
"  State."  Day. 

8th  May, 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:   Very  veil— of  the  Province  or  Country  1907. 

or  State.  „  ~  .. 

Reciprocity 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  suggest  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with       as  to 
this  resolution:  "  That  it  is  desirable  that  reciprocity  should  be  estab-  ^ul'vevors- 
"  lished  between  the  respective  Governments  and  examining  authori-  Brodeur 
"  ties  throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the  examination  and 
authorisation  of  land  surveyors,  and  that  the  Memorandum  of  the 
"  Surveyors'  Institution  on  this  subject  be  recommended  to  the 
•'  favourable  consideration  of  the  several  Governments." 

Dr.  SMARTT :    That  meets  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  mav  mean  it  could  not  be  done  at 

all. 

CHAIRMAN :  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very  practical. 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Very  well. 

CHAIRMAN.    That  has  been  circulated  to  the  members. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  You  leave  everything  out  after  what? 

CHAIRMAN:  After  the  word  "Surveyors"  and  insert  "and 
•'  that  the  Memorandum  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  on  this  subject 
"  be  recommended  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  several  Gov- 
"  ernments."  That  seems  to  me  a  very  practical  way  of  carrying  out 
what  you  wish. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  should  think  that  meets  it.  Our  difficulty  is  the 
same  as  the  difficulty  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution  of  England.  We 
are  one  of  the  few  Colonies  with  a  severe  examination  in  connection 
with  land  surveying,  not  alone  in  reference  to  the  mere  surveying 
of  land,  but  in  connection  with  the  other  matters  referred  to  by  the 
Surveyor's  Institution,  and  it  would  not  do  to  allow  the  ordinary 
qualified  land  surveyor  who  had  not  studied  the  other  subjects  to 
come  in  and  compete  on  even  more  favourable  terms  than  our  people 
who  had  studied  these  subjects.  It  is  not  our  desire  to  prevent  any- 
body from  any  part  of  the  Empire  coming  in  so  long  as  we  can  arrive 
at  a  fair  test. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  accept  that. 
CHAIRMAN  :  Will  that  do,  Mr.  Brodeur? 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to 
agTee,  because  it  would  be  asserting  a  right  which  we  have  not  got  at 
all.    The  Provinces  have  more  rights  than  we  have  got  ourselves. 

CHAIRMAN :  We  are  not  saying  that  you  have  at  any  rate ;  we 
only  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  we  send  up  the  paper  for  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  BRODEUR :   Then  we  might  add  a  clause  by  which  this 
matter  be  reserved  for  consideration. 

CHAIRMAN :  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Brodeur  that  this  is  not  a 
question  we  are  entitled  to  speak  upon  with  authority.  I  spoke  on 
the  previous  question  as  a  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

CHAIRMAN :  Shall  we  adopt  it  in  that  form  ? 

Mr.  BRODEUR :  Will  you  please  read  it  again  ? 
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CHAIRMAN :  -i  That  it  is  desirable  that  reciprocity  should  be 
established  between  the  respective  Governments  and  examining  au- 
thorities throughout  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the  examination  and 
authorisation  of  land  surveyors,  and  that  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Surveyors'  Institution  on  this  subject  be  commended  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  several  Governments."'  That  sends  it  to  every- 
body. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Would  that  include  both  the  Federal  and  the 
Provincial  Governments  ? 

CHAIRMAN :    Yes,  they  are  the  examining  authority. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  That  is  a  pious  wish  and  nothing 
else. 


CHAIRMAN :  The  subjects  for  to-morrow  are  Naturalization,  the 
Extension  of  British  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  Imperial  Cables,  and 
there  is  the  Notice  which  Mr.  Deakin  handed  in  this  morning ;  he  also 
wishes  to  refer  again  to  the  organization  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
I  would  like  to  get  the  final  decision  of  the  Conference  with  regard 
to  the  publication  of  the  proceedings.  That  as  far  as  I  know  is 
everything  except  two  things,  one,  a  Universal  Penny  Postage,  on 
which  I  wish  to  know  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  wishes  to  do,  and  the 
two  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  Treasury— Double 
Income  Tax  and  the  profit  on  silver  coinage. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER  :  Then  certainly  we  will  not  go  through 
all  that  programme  to-morrow. 

CHAIRMAN :  A  good  many  of  them  are  quite  short. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  But  a  good  many  of  them  would  be 
long. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  go  through  them  any 
other  day. 

Adjourned  to  to-morrow  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
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Day. 

Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street, 
Thursday,  9th  May,  1907. 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  K.G.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeir,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minister  of 
New  Zealand. 

The  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Newfoundland. 

The  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 

General  The  Honourable  Louis  Botha,  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  Right  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G.,    ]  r  .  .  0 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson.  C.M.G.,       )Jotnt  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  Present: 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 

Board  of  Trade.  . 
Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 

Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commer- 
cial, Statistical,  and  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 
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Fourteenth       Mr.  G.  J.  Stanley,  C.M.G.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

cw-iPvv'  The  Eight  Honourable  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Postmaster-Gen- 

9th  Mav,  ,  ' 

1907.  eraL 

  Mr.  H.  Babixgton  Smith,  C.B.,  C.S.I. .  Permanent  Secretary  to 

the  Post  Office. 

The  Right  Honourable  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Sir  Mackenzie  D.  Chalmers,  K.C.B.,  C.S.I.,  Permanent  Secre- 
tary to  the  Home  Office. 

Mr.  J.  Pedder,  of  the  Home  Office. 

The  Right  Honourable  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P..  Chancellor  of  the- 

Exchequer. 
Mr.  W.  Blain,  C.B.,  of  the  Treasury. 


Imperial  IMPERIAL  SURTAX  ON  FOREIGN  IMPORTS. 

Surtax  on 

Sports*  CHAIRMAN:  Gentlemen,  the  first  resolution  on  the  Agenda  is 
one  that  was  submitted  yesterday  by  Mr.  Deakin.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  been  good  enough  to  attend  at  some  inconvenience,  as 
he  is  due  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  half-past  eleven,  so  perhaps 
it  will  be  possible  to  expedite  the  proceedings  as  much  as  possible 
in  order  that  he  may  leave. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen :  In  order  to  permit 
us  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  hearing  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  without  any  loss  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  in 
listening  to  me,  I  will  confine  myself  in  submitting  this  resolution, 
to  a  very  few  general  remarks.  I  think  his  cross-examination  yes- 
terday helped  to  elucidate  the  matter  very  well.  If  I  understand 
the  position,  what  we  have  arrived  at  is  this.  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment for  various  reasons  says  that  any  consideration  of  trade 
preference  is  impossible,  that  nothing  is  to  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. That  disposes  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  means  which  we 
favour  as  tending  to  promote  Imperial  unity — the  same  unity  in 
times  of  peace  and  in  industrial  matters  as  are  necessarily  required' 
for  self-preservation  in  times  of  war.  From  the  same  motives, 
therefore,  we  now  proceed  to  some  allied  propositions  which  make 
for  preference  of  British  citizens  by  British  citizens,  of  British  pur- 
chasers by  British  sellers,  and  of  British  consumers  by  British  pro- 
ducers. We  gather  generally  that  on  this  question,  at  all  events. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  in  this  country  have  an  open  mind.  In- 
deed, there  were  sympathetic  references  made  both  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  these 
other  means  of  facilitating  intercourse,  increasing  inter-Imperial 
trade,  and  obtaining  the  advantages  which  flow  from  those  very 
desirable  developments. 

We  -.  .■in  I.,  be  agreed  thai  something  has  to  be  done  to  provide 
increased  facilities  for  communication  by  mail  steamers,  with  their 
attendant  ineroa-ed  facilities  of  communication  for  travellers;  im- 
proved cable  communication  which  means  cheaper  cable  communica- 
tion and  more  of  it;  the  lowering  of  such  charges  as  those  levied  in  the 
Suez  (  anal,  with  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  exhaustively  dealt,  and 
kindred  propositions,  which,  raising  no  fiscal  question,  imply  the  ex- 
tension and  enhancement  of  our  present  means  of  communication 
ami  trade.     The  great  advantage  of  this  development,  especially  of 
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communication,  is  that  it  benefits  both  ends  ami  any  intermeidate 
dominions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Mother  Country  is  not  her- 
self most  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  even  if  for  the  moment 
we  looked  upon  the  Mother  Country  as  severe  in  her  special  interests 
from  her  Dominions  over  the  Sea.  Here  is  the  centre  of  all  com- 
munication; every  mode  of  communication  has  shares  of  its  benefits 
and  confers  the  greater  share  in  this  country.  Consequently,  the 
money  expended  on  improving  means  of  communication,  whether  by 
ship  or  by  cable,  are  directly  to  the  advantage  of  the  industries  and 
the  people  of  this  country.  They  are  also  advantageous  at  the  other 
end  to  our  interests.  Now,  I  think,  in  matters  of  communication 
our  differences  in  population  are  measured  by  the  proportionate  gain 
which  accompanies  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  expenditure  of 
the  Mother  Country  in  such  matters,  if  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, would  at  least  be  met  by  proportionate  benefits  from  this 
means.  So  also  in  the  case  of  cables  and  of  the  general  charges  im- 
posed on  British  commerce,  not  only  those  levied  at  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  any  others  which  tend  to  diminish  the  full  use  of  present  oppor- 
tunities. They  may  be  assessed  either  by  population  or  trade.  Hav- 
ing got  to  that  stage,  the  next  question  is :  How  shall  such  propo- 
sitions be  given  effect  to?  How  shall  they  be  realised?  What  con- 
crete shape  shall  they  assume?  It  has  always  been  possible  for  in- 
dividual Dominions,  or  several  together,  to  approach  the  British 
Government  or  each  other  in  regard  to  postal  contracts,  or  in  re- 
lation to  cables,  by  going  the  length  even  of  State  ownership  to  pro- 
vide for  conjoint  action.  T  think  that  on  the  whole,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  postal  contracts  which  have  been  made  have  been  well 
worth  the  money  expended  upon  them — exceptions  excepted — and  that 
they  still  continue  to  be  well  worth  the  money  spent  upon  them, 
although  the  mere  postal  interest  is,  if  anything,  less  than  it  ever 
was  before.  It  is  always  tending  to  become  less,  so  great  are  the 
other  advantages  associated  with  the  use  of  swift  and  up-to-date 
steamers  with  their  advantages  for  the  travelling  of  persons  and  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  which  can  afford  to  pay  rather  higher  freights. 
These  count  really  for  very  much  in  modern  postal  contracts.  We 
have  come  to  that  stage  when  I  understand  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  consider  propositions  of  this  sort,  but  if  they 
are  considered  only  in  an  individual  fashion  with  the  particular 
Dominions  concerned,  we  shall  have  made  no  advance  on  the  methods 
which  have  been  employed  for  many  years  past.  Surely  the  oppor- 
tunity has  come  when  we  can  make  a  real  advance  on  those  methods. 
Without  this  Conference,  and  without  more  than  a  general  discis- 
sion, something  may  be  done  now  to  help  us  all  after  this  Confer- 
ence. Is  not  our  duty  to  seize  the  opportunity  while  we  are  here 
to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  consideration  of  inter-Tmperial 
business  questions  may  be  made  more  pressing  and  immediate  as 
well  as  practical  ?  This  resolution  suggests  one  means  to  that  end — 
the  means  originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Hofmeyer,  afterwards  further 
developed  by  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  and  I  think  further  sim- 
plified in  the  proposal  which  I  now  lay  before  this  Conference.  This 
implies  first  of  all  some  fund  out  of  which  we  can  finance  any  use- 
ful general  agencies.  Next,  after  creating  a  fund,  although  that  in- 
verts the  usual  order  of  proceedings  to  some  extent — while  obtaining 
it  you  draw  your  representatives  together  for  the  special  purpose  of 
dealing  in  a  simple  business  fashion  with  a  series  of  business  pro- 
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positions  which  may  refer  to  any  one  of  the  things  I  have  men- 
tioned, or  to  any  other  projects  of  the  same  character  which  are  re- 
garded as  of  Imperial  importance,  and  to  which  two  or  more  gov- 
ernments, counting  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire represented,  may  be  able  and  may  desire  to  combine  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  representatives  will  meet  for  that  practical  purpose, 
sift  these  business  proposals  from  a  business  standpoint,  closely  ex- 
amine their  cost,  carefully  consider  the  returns  to  be  obtained,  and 
look  at  all  the  associated  consequences,  and  then  prepare  schemes, 
some  of  which  will  interest  only  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  particu- 
lar dominion,  others  the  United  Kingdom  and  two  or  more,  others 
can  perhaps  be  devised  which  would  interest  them  all.  Then  those 
propositions  require  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislatures  affected 
before  they  can  be  endorsed.  So  that  what  we  get  fs,  first  of  all,  a 
fund ;  next  the  expert  consideration  on  a  business  basis  of  the  means 
of  employing  that  fund.  So  when  the  several  Parliaments  came 
to  deal  with  it  they  would  be  fully  equipped  to  judge  these  propo- 
sitions, to  accept  or  reject  them  as  they  please,  or  perhaps  modify 
them  by  referring  them  back,  the  proportionate  contributions  of  each 
being  scrutinised  by  each  party.  It  is  not  necessary  to  work  that 
out  now  in  detail.  At  all  events,  we  should  be  face  to  face  with  the 
certainty  of  having  money  to  spend  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  prac- 
tical proposals  how  to  spend  it  after  thorough  examination  had  satis- 
fied the  different  Legislature?.  I  can  see  no  interference  with  self- 
government,  or  with  fiscal  policy.  First  of  all,  the  amount  suggested 
by  Sir  G.  Sydenham  Clarke  is  only  one  per  cent.,  and  that  amount 
need  not  be  levied  on  the  goods,  but  provided  by  contribution. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  By  subvention. 

Mr.  DEAKLNT:  Yes,  so  that  the  fiscal  question  cannot  possibly 
arise.  I  see  the  President's  estimate  yesterday  was  quite  correct. 
It  is  reckoned  roughly  speaking,  on  a  recent  year  at  4,60O,OO0Z. — it 
would  be  higher  this  year  when  every  return  is  higher — but,  taking 
it  roughly,  four  and  a  half  millions  one  year  with  the  other,  as  a 
rule,  would  be  likely  to  be  made  available  on  that  scale.  You  are 
not  obliged  to  spend  that  each  year,  but  could  carry  it  on,  if  neces- 
sary, and  accumulate  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  for  a  series 
of  expenditures  year  by  year  for  the  one  purpose,  or  by  a  capital  out- 
lay. I  need  not  go  into  details.  I  think  I  have  made  the  general 
sense  quite  plain.  It  is  to  bring  us  to  a  point,  if  possible,  and  to 
give  a  positive  character  if  we  can  and  a  direct  impulse  to  these 
means  of  action  already  approved  by  the  Government.  T  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  commend  this,  or  T  should  not  lay  it  before 
the  Conference.  Allow  me  to  say  that  not  only  have  I  no  pro- 
prietary rights  in  the  proposition,  but  if  I  had,  I  should  recognise 
that  this  was  not  a  developed  plan  to  stand  upon  at  all.  Any 
amendment  which  will  make  it  more  effective,  and  any  reshaping  of 
it  which  would  accomplish  the  same  end,  would  commend  itself  to 
me.  It  would  only  then  become  a  question  of  degree,  which  was  the 
speediest  and  most  practicable  form  to  give  it.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
it.  But  we  do  want,  as  it  seems  to  me,  some  means  of  concen- 
trating the  consideration  of  all  the  legislatures  upon  these  Imperial 
problems. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  T  should  like  to  know  something  about 
your  idea  of  the  administration  of  the  fund. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  the  contribution  of  a  particular  Dominion  were 
so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  the 
arrangement  would  not  be  that  that  amount  should  be  spent  merely 
upon  the  Dominion  in  question,  but  the  principle  observed  would  be 
that  practically  to  all  intents  and  purposes  each  community  would 
control  and  see  expended  the  amount  of  its  contribution  with  its  own 
consent. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  Do  you  include  Imperial  defence 
among  "Imperial  purposes"? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Not  these  Imperial  purposes,  though  that  was  the 
original  proposal.  Mr.  Hofmeyr  put  Imperial  defence  first.  That 
was  afterwards  deflected  to  industrial  proposals  of  this  sort,  because 
defence  was  found  to  raise  a  great  many  difficult  questions;  even  so 
ardent  an  enthusiast  for  Imperial  defence  as  Sir  George  Sydenham 
Clarke  abandoned  that  side  of  the  proposal  and  devoted  himself  to 
this  kind  of  proposal.  My  idea,  therefore,  is  that  practically  the 
whole  sum  contributed  by  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  approved  schemes, 
speaking  roughly,  to  that  extent.  Certainly  none  of  its  money 
could  be  expended  on  anything  else  without  its  consent.  Without 
requiring  the  fund  to  be  kept  to  a  shilling  or  a  penny,  each  Parlia- 
ment would  control  its  own  contribution  and  require  to  give  its  own 
consent  to  its  use. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Supposing  the  contributions  of 
any  particular  parties  to  this  agreement  were  not  expended  in  a 
given  year. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Carry  them  forward. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Or  supposing  a  proposal  was 
made  that  they  were  to  be  expended  in  a  particular  way,  and  the 
Parliaments  refused  to  ratify  it,  the  sum  would  be  carried  over  and 
roll  on. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Accumulated  until  some  project  was  arrived  at 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  that  particular  legislature  or  until 
the  agreement  to  make  such  a  levy  expired.  This  is  very  far  from 
being  an  Imperial  federation,  very  far  from  creating  a  body  having 
authority  either  to  raise  money  or  spend  money  after  it  is  raised. 
It  is  quite  apart  from  any  proposition  to  interfere  with  self-govern- 
ment. I  admit  that  at  once,  and  also  admit  that  any  endeavour  to 
bring  about  co-operation  in  this  way,  when  a  number  of  legislatures 
are  concerned,  is  open  to  all  the  criticism  suggested  by  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  act  together.  But  we  give 
them  at  least  a  means  and  motive  to  act  together;  we  bring  proposals 
before  them  and  put  the  responsibility  on  the  proper  shoulders.  We 
enable  their  electorates  to  say  whether  they  will  refuse  to  combine 
for  Imperial  purposes  or  not.  We  cannot  do  more  than  appeal  to 
the  people  and  the  legislatures,  and  put  the  responsibility  on  those 
who  decline  to  co-operate.  As  it  seems  to  me,  the  great  value  of 
this  proposition  or  any  similar  proposition  is  first,  that  it  points  to 
action,  and  next,  to  practical  action.  It  favours  immediate  action, 
and  if  that  action  is  not  taken  and  that  co-operation  is  not  brought 
about,  it  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  right  shoulders.  Let  us 
know  which  are  the  peoples  who  refuse  to  act  and  why  they  refuse 
to  act  with  their  kindred.  These  are  business  propositions,  and  will 
have  no  party  character.     To  cheapen  a  cable  or  make  a  new  cable, 
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establish  or  not  establish  a  new  line  of  steamers,  are  business  pro- 
positions which  do  not  involve  any  party  quarrel  between  the  legis- 
latures or  parties  concerned.  They  can  only  say,  "this  is  not  suffi- 
"  ciently  remunerative;  that  is  not  sufficiently  practical  :  we  are 
"paying  too  much  for  it;  here  is  a  better  scheme."  The  whole  con- 
sideration would  turn  upon  questions  of  pounds,  shilling-;,  and  pence. 
Such  projects  would  not  involve  fiscal  policy  or  impair  self-govern- 
ment, but  provide  a  means  for  common  action,  and  in  that  way  bring 
pressure  to  bear  in  favour  of  action.  I  do  not  discuss  who  pays  the 
tax,  how  proportions  are  to  be  established,  or  anything  about  all 
those  questions  of  detail.  But,  in  order  to  fulfil  my  undertaking, 
I  conclude  with  this  brief  exposition,  and  will  answer  questions  as 
well  as  I  can,  if  asked  to  make  it  complete. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  Mr.  Deakin  and  the  Conference,  for  allowing 
me  to  take  this  matter  first,  because  I  have  my  Patents  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  have  to  attend  to  the  piloting  of  it  through 
Committee. 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  last  week,  stated 
very  clearly  that  the  Government  were  quite  prepaVed  to  consider, 
and  to  consider  favourably,  with  a  view  to  action,  any  workable 
scheme  for  improving  Imperial  inter-communications,  and  I  under- 
stand that  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Deakin's  is  a  response  to  the  appeal 
Mr.  Asquith  made  for  a  workable  scheme.  As  Mr.  Deakin  has  put 
it,  it  is  a  business  proposition. 

The  first  thing  I  point  out — is  that  this  is  not  exactly  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr's  proposal,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  Sir  George  Sydenham 
Clarke's  proposal. 

.Mr.  DEAKIN:  No;  both  of  them  had  in  mind  an  Imperial 
Council. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  but  from  another  very  important 
point  of  view  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke's  proposal,  and  Mr.  Hof- 
meyer's,  were,  I  thought,  more  or  less'  on  the  same  lines.  I  under- 
stand that  they  proposed  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  for  Imperial 
purposes,  but  first  amongst  the  Imperial  purposes  they  placed  the 
question  of  Imperial  defence. 

Mr.  DEAKJN :  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke,  in  the  latest  de- 
velopment I  have  seen  of  his  proposal  in  one  of  your  reviews,  with- 
drew the  proposal  for  defence  altogether. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Do  you  know  wliat  reasons  he 
gave  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  note  I  have  of  what  he  said  was  "that  the 
"difficulty  of  dealing  with  naval  defence  on  an  Imperial  basis  is  very 
"  great.  The  Navy  alone  stands  in  the  position  of  being  a  ubiqui- 
"  tous  guardian  and  a  proof  of  Empire,  but  its  functions  are  in- 
"  adequately  understood  :it  home,  and  far  from  being  realised  in 
"Great  Britain  and  the  idea  of  an  Imperial  Navy  to  which  all  con- 
tribute,  must,  for  the  present,  be  abandoned."  That  was  said  in  a 
speech  when  he  was  Governor  of  Victoria,  at  Melbourne. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOR'.K:  I  only  point  out  that  Imperial  defence 
was  an  essential  part  of  jho  scheme  put  forward  by  Mr.  Ilofmeyr. 
and  I  thought  by  Sir  George  Clarke  when  he  proposed  a  levy  of  this 
kind.  Otherwise  they  woidd  not  have  dreamt  of  raising  a  sum  of 
5,000,000/.  merely  tor  the  purpose  of  cables  and  matters  of  that  sort. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  merely  suggest  1  per  cent,  as  he  did. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  But  that  is  a  rather  important  element 
for  us.  If  Imperial  defence  were  part  of  the  scheme,  »l  would  be 
an  admirable  business  proposition  for  us,  because  the  contribution 
of  the  Colonies  in  proportion  to  population  is  something  like  one 
third  of  ours.  We,  at  the  present  moment,  are  contributing  about 
33,000.000?.  to  the  Imperial  Navy.  I  forget  what  the  Colonies  are 
subscribing;  it  is  something  like  half  a  million.  So,  as  a  business 
proposition  it  would  be  a  very  admirable  one  for  us  because,  if  the 
money  is  to  be  brought  into  a  general  fund,  and  we  are  to  divide 
it  in  these  proportions,  we  should  get  about  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  money  out  of  it  towards  Imperial  defence.  But  that  I  do  not 
gather  to  be  Mr.  Deakin's  idea,  which  is  that  this  money  should  be 
spent  purely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  transport  communication 
and  cables  and  matters  of  that  kind.  That  is  a  very  desirable 
object  in  itself,  as  I  have  already  stated,  but  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
upon  that  again ;  I  adhere  to  everything  I  said  before.  Mr.  Church- 
ill points  out,  too,  that  the  establishment  in  the  Colonies  of  a  service 
corresponding  to  our  consular  service  in  foreign  countries  is  another 
scheme  which  has  for  its  object  the  development  of  the  trade  of  the 
Empire  as  a  whole.  But  what  does  this  proposal  of  Mr.  Deakin's 
really  mean  ?  It  means  that  the  United  Kingdom  would  contribute 
4.500.000/.  My  figure  was  correct  yesterday,  but  I  over-estimated  the 
contribution  of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  and  I  find  that  the  Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth  would  contribute  100,000/.,  New  Zealand  20,- 
000/..  Canada  400.000/. — although  the  population  of  Canada  is  only 
about  1,500.000  above  that  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  would  con- 
tribute four  times  as  much — Newfoundland  would  contribute  6,000/.  : 
Cape  Colony  would  contribute  40,000/.  Natal  would  contribute  26,- 
000/.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  is  not  merely  an  unfair,  but  a  grossly 
unfair,  contribution  as  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colo- 
nies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  But  each  spends  its  own  money. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  And  it  is  also  an  unfair  distribution  of 
burdens  as  between  one  Colony  and  the  other. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Each  spends  its  own  money. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  We  do  that  now,  and  are  doing  it  now. 
We  are  spending  33,000.000/.  upon  Naval  defence.  As  I  said  before, 
we  are  willing,  if  there  is  a  working  scheme  put  forward,  to  assist 
in  developing  communications.  But  this  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un- 
fair, unjust,  and  unbusinesslike  response  to  the  appeal  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Although  you  vote  your  own  money  for  your  own 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  then  I  do  not  see  the  object. 
Either  this  means  what  it  says,  or  it  does  not.  We  are  to  pay  4.500,- 
000/.  and  the  Cape  40.000/. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  The  foreigner  pays,  and  we  do  not. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  If  we  really  drag  the  fiscal  question  into 
it,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  come  to  an  end.  You  are  to  find  40,000/. 
and  Canada  is  to  find  400,000/.  You  may  depend  upon  it,  if  you 
or  Canada  thought  you  could  get  an  extra  40.000/.  or  400.000/.  out  of 
the  foreigner,  surely  you  would  try  to  get  it.     I  do  not  doubt  that 
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Fourteenth  at  all.      But  no  doubt  you  have  already  gone  to  the  limit — the 
Day.       highest  point  at  which  you  think  that  revenue  is  consistent  with  iru- 
!,tl\9Qyaj '    posing  burdens  on  somebody  else.     However,  I  do  not  want  to  enter 
  into  that. 

Sutax^Hi        Now,  take  the  benefits  to  be  derived  out  of  it.    I  am  certain  there 
Foreign     would  be  a  very  considerable  benefit  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole;  we 
Imports,    would  benefit,  the  Colonies  would  benefit,  each  individually,  and  the 
(Mr.  Lloyd  Empire,  as  a  whole,  would  be  the  richer  for  it.     I  am  confident  of 
George.)     that.     But  the  experience  of  Canada  has  proved  that,  while  prefer- 
ence has  undoubtedly  stimulated  trade  between  the  Mother  Country 
and  the  Dominion,  the  relative  effect  on  Canadian  export  trade,  as  a 
whole,  has  been  much  greater  than  that  on  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     The  only  advantage  of  this  proposal,  if  I  may 
say  so,  is  this :  I  think  that  it  is  useful  as  furnishing  almost  with 
mathematical  precision  Mr.  Deakin's  ideas  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
burden  of  Imperial  preference  which  should  be  borne  by  the  Mother 
Country  and  by  the  self-governing  Colonies  respectively. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  it  has  the  slightest 
relation  to  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  This  is  how  it  works.  We  are  to  con- 
tribute 4,500,000?. ;  the  self-governing  Colonies  are  to  contribute  all 
of  them  put  together  under  600,000?.  I  said  yesterday  we  should 
have  to  put  down  51.  for  every  1?.  the  Colonies  put  down.  I  was 
wrong.  We  should  have  to  put  down  71.  10s.  for  every  1?.  provided 
by  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  On  this  year's  returns  or  what  year? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  On  the  returns  of  1905.  That  I  think 
is  a  very  unfair  and  improper  proportion  for  the  Mother  Country  to 
be  asked  to  bear.  I  mean  that  we  should  get  half  the  benefit  with 
sevenfold  the  burden. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Who  said  half  the  benefit? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Preference  invariably  means  that.  It 
is  a  greater  development  for  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  than  for  ours. 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  us,  but  not  the  same  advantage  to  us 
as  to  the  Colonies. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Surely  you  are  applying  your  reading  of  one  par- 
ticular preference  by  means  of  reduced  duties  in  your  favour,  to 
cable  services,  mail  services,  and  services  of  that  kind  undertaken 
each  on  its  own  merits.  There  is  no  proportion  and  no  connection 
one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  this :  it  would 
mean  a  good  deal  more  for  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  than  for  us.  I 
am  not  putting  it  as  an  argument  against  you,  but  on  the  contrary 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  A  cheap  cable  service  cannot  mean  just  as  much 
in  value  to  a  small  dominion  as  to  this  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  No,  it  means  that  we  should  shift  our 
trade  very  largely,  and  I  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  from  the 
Imperial  point  of  view.  Instead  of  trading  to  a  certain  extent 
with,  for  instance,  the  Argentine,  we  should  trade  with  you.  The 
benefit  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  would  be  great.  You  would 
develop  your  trade  enormously.     All  I  say  in  a  proposition  of  that 
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sort  is  that  you  ought  to  contribute  at  any  rate  equally — I  am  not 
putting  it  higher  than  that. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  You  are  going  to  take  the  trade  by  this  pro- 
position from  the  Argentine  to  the  British  Colonies.  By  so  much 
as  you  transfer  it,  the  less  will  be  the  money  you  will  pay  to  this 
fund,  the  fund  will  be  smaller. 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  That  is  another  point. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  to  what  extent? 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Exactly  to  the  extent  you  say. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  To  the  extent  of  one  per  cent.  Our 
imports  of  manufactures  would  be  practically  unaffected. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  It  is  on  the  manufactures  you  introduced  into 
this  country. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  practically  unaffected  by  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  brings  in  the  point  that  you  will  probably 
make  them  yourselves. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  quite  a  different  question. 

Dr.  JAMESON :  Not  different,  merely  a  bigger  part  of  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  But  the  proposition  as  it  stands  at  the 
present  moment,  is  that  we  should,  if  we  prefer  it,  make  an  equiva- 
lent contribution  instead  of  levying  one  per  cent,  on  our  imports 
from  foreign  countries.  That  means  upon  the  present  basis  of  our 
fiscal  policy  a  contribution  of  4.500,0001.  as  against  600,000/.  by  the 
self-governing  Colonies.  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is  workable  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  May  I  say  that  I  am  not  altogether  surprised  at 
the  nature  of  the  reply,  but  entirely  surprised  at  the  line  of  argu- 
ment which  has  been  pursued.  I  have  never  heard  more  fallacious 
and  transparently  inapplicable  comparisons  applied  from  one  set  of 
circumstances  to  a  different  set  of  circumstances  than  I  have  just 
listened  to.  I  must  say  that  to  attempt  to  take  the  consequences 
of  alterations  in  our  several  schedules  of  duties  as  a  measure  of  what 
you  are  to  gain  by  some  unknown  and  yet  undefined  mail  service  or 
cable  service  improvement,  a  reduction  in  canal  dues,  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  is  perfectly  futile.  If  such  reasoning  carries  conviction 
to  anyone,  it  certainly  does  not  to  me.  I  laid  no  stress  upon  the 
particular  amount  of  1  per  cent.  I  to"ok  that  from  Sir  G.  Sydenham 
Clarke  for  the  purpose  of  launching  the  proposition,  as  I  thought 
I  carefully  explained.  But  the  worst  fallacy  of  all  is,  that  because 
each  country  is  to  dedicate  a  certain  amount  towards  Imperial  pur- 
poses, therefore,  of  course,  there  must  be  some  proportion  either  of 
population  or  other  proportion  between  those  amounts.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  any  proportion  whatever  in  the  amount  paid  by  each 
to  its  fund  while  that  fund  remains,  as  I  said,  under  the  control  of 
the  people  who  raise  it  and  who  spend  it  only  as  they  think  fit  for 
their  own  interest.  If  they  do  not  think  a  project  is  in  their  own 
interest,  they  do  not  spend  it;  if  they  do  think  it  is  for  their  own  in- 
terest, they  spend  what  may  be  necessary  upon  it.  They  do  that 
only  when  they  believe  the  benefits  to  be  gained  will  reward  them  for 
their  own  investment  of  their  own  fund. 
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Fourteenth       :\[r.  WLXSTOX  CHURCHILL:  But  meanwhile  they  would  have 
9th  ^Vlav     *°  ra'se  *ne  sum  of  money  every  year  by  the  taxation  of  the  year, 
1907.  " '    and  if  they  do  not  spend  it.  it  would  accumulate  steadily  in  a  fund. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Why  accumulate  it?    You  could  earmark  it. 

Mr.  DEAlvIX:  I  have  only  put  forward  this  method  of  arriving 
at  an  Imperial  fund  in  a  tentative  experimental  way.  As  I  thought 
I  took  care  to  say,  I  am  not  wedded  to  this  particular  form  of  con- 
tribution. What  I  want  to  see  are  Imperial  contributions  for  Im- 
perial purposes,  to  be  approved  by  each  Legislature,  and  I  take  it 
that  the  fact  that  each  Legislature  had  to  give  its  approval  to  the 
expenditure  of  its  own  money  is  quite  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it 
will  be  expended  fairly  according  to  the  judgment  of  those  compos- 
ing that  Legislature.  In  fact,  that  is  the  way  we  spend  all  our  money 
now. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  Then,  under  your  proposal,  there 
would  be  no  obligation  for  any  of  the  parties  to  the  union  to  make 
any  payments  in  pursuance  of  the  agreements  into  which  they  have 
entered. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  obligation  on  each  party  would  be  to  set 
apart  whatever  sum  was  mutually  agreed  upon  for  Imperial  purposes 
for  a  given  period,  or  until  the  arrangement  was  altered  by  consent. 
That  would  be  binding  for  the  period  named,  but  whether  any  or  all 
of  that  fund  shall  be  applied,  to  what  purpose  it  shall  be  applied, 
and  in  what  proportion  as  compared  to  the  other  contributors  it  shall 
be  applied,  would  rest  wholly  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature  con- 
cerned. So  that  this  proposition  would  do  nothing  more,  if  adopted, 
than  indicate  one  means  by  which  revenue  might  be  raised  for  Im- 
perial purposes  by  all  the  Dominions,  unless  they  chose  to  substitute 
equal  subventions  ;  I  do  not  put  it  any  higher  than  that.  I  said  this 
or  some  similar  proposal  would  give  you  an  Imperial  fund  lor  busi- 
ness purposes  that  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  business-like  way.  When 
I  have  said  that  it  seems  to  me  I  have  disposed  of  the  whole  of  the 
argument  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  persists  in 
.assuming  that  I  propose  that  these  Legislatures  should  in  some  mys- 
terious manner  be  moved  to  vote  their  own  money  for  unbusiness- 
like proposals  and  in  unfair  proportions.  We  are  to  get  all  the 
benefit  and  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  bear  all  the  loss  of  all  our 
agreements  whatever  they  may  be.  I  had  no  such  proposition  in 
my  mind,  and  would  not  support  a  proposition  which  would  work 
out  in  that  fashion.  It  is  left  to  each  Legislature  to  decide  how 
they  should  spend  their  money,  and  how  much  money  they  should 
spend.  What  better  security  can  there  be?  Again,  even  if  the 
argument  had  discovered  a  defect  in  the  particular  system  of  raising 
the  money,  it  does  not  point  to  a  defect  in  the  principle  I  am  con- 
cerned to  maintain.  This  is,  that  if  we  remain  as  we  are,  dependent 
upon  individual  negotiations  between  one  or  two  governments  con- 
cerned in  occasional  arrangements,  we  shall  be  in  no  better  position 
after  this  Conference  than  we  were  before  it. 

I  have  submitted  this  in  order  to  see  if  we  can  discover  some 
means  by  which  an  Imperial  fund  may  bo  raised  for  Imperial  pur- 
poses, without  diminishing  in  any  way  the  self-governing  powers  of 
the  different  dominions.  Th>\v  are  to  remain  just  as  free  and  in- 
dependent in  their  financial  control  of  their  portions  of  this  fund  as 
they  are  now.     Th'  se  portions  would  be  earmarked  as  the  total  fund 
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■would  be  earmarked.  No  one  else  could  poach  upon  it.  But  they 
would  have  the  impulse  of  a  common  Imperial  movement  and  the 
control  individually  of  a  collective  Imperial  fund,  if  such  can  be 
raised,  and  then  the  responsibility  first  of  sending  their  representa- 
tives to  consider  business  propositions  in  a  business-like  way.  and 
then  of  adopting,  rejecting,  or  amending  these  propositions.  What 
is  then1  unfair  or  unconstitutional  in  that?  May  I  once  more  say 
that  the  whole  criticism  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as- 
sumes the  most  unbusiness-like  propositions  to  be  considered  in  the 
most  unbusiness-like  way.  and  voted  for  by  the  several  legislatures 
affected  to  their  own  undoing  and  for  their  own  loss? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  this  pro- 
position to  me  is  not  new  at  all.  It  is  quite  familiar.  It  is  the  old 
Hofmeyer  proposal  with  a  new  suit  of  clothes  on,  and  the  modifica- 
tion which  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Deakin  does  not  alter  at  all 
the  fact  that  this  proposition  has  been  now  for  some  15  years  before 
the  British  Empire  and  has  not  commended  itself,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  any  one  of  the  component  parts  of  it. 

If  I  understand  the  meaning  of  this  resolution  aright,  ft  would 
simply  mean  this — Mr.  Deakin  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — and 
this  seems  to  be  the  logical  consequence  of  it,  that  it  would  imply 
that  the  British  Government  would  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  1  per  cent, 
upon  their  imports,  and  that  it  would  be  left  to  the  other  legislatures 
to  supply  the  same  amount  if  they  please. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  No,  the  intention  is  that  any  member,  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other,  could  make  an  equivalent  contribution. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  Exactly,  but  what  is  to  determine  the 
■equivalent  contribution  if  it  be  not  the  contribution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  A  calculation  of  1  per  cent,  upon  the  foreign 
trade  of  each. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  Exactly,  but  it  is  not  a  calculation. 
This  resolution  is:  "This  Conference  recommends  that  in  order  U 
•'  provide  funds  for  developing  trade,  commerce,  the  means  of  com- 
"munication,  and  those  of  transport  within  the  Empire,  a  duty  of  1 
"per  cent,  upon  all  foreign  imports  shall  be  levied  or  an 'equivalent 
■"  contribution  made  by  each  of  its  Legislatures.  After  consultation 
"  between  their  representatives  in  Conference  the  common  fund  shall 
*  be  devoted  to  co-operative  projects  approved  by  the  legislatures  af- 
"  fected  with  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  the  industrial  forces  of 
"  the  Empire  so  as  to  promote  its  growth  and  unity."  What  is  to 
determine  this  equivalent  to  be  contributed  by  the  different  Legis- 
latures, if  it  be  not  implied  by  the  contribution  of  the  1  per  cent, 
levied  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  United  Kingdom  would  levy 
1  per  cent,  upon  its  imports  which  would  produce  so  many  millions — 
10,000,000/.,  12,000,000/.,  or  20,000,000/.— and  then  the  Legislatures 
would  contribute  an  equivalent  to  that.  That  seems  to  me  a  very 
serious  objection  to  this  scheme. 

I  pass  from  this  consideration  and  say  that  in  its  shape  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  acceptable  to  anybody  here.  But  I  look  now  to 
the  purpose  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  in  view  of  creating  a  general 
fund.  I  objected  the  other  day  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  our 
attention  that  in  Canada  we  would  not  touch  our  tariff  at  all.  We 
have  just  spent  considerable  labour  upon  it,  and  would  leave  it  as  it 
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Fourteenth  is.     But  Mr.  Deakiu  says :  ''Then  contribute  as  you  please."'  There 
9thDaMav     's  °bjecti°n  to  it,  as  I  pointed  out.     I  do  not  see  what  amount  we 
1907.    '    are  to  contribute  to  this  matter  unless  we  take  the  contribution  of  1 

 —      per  cent,  by  the  British  Treasury  by  means  of  this  imposition. 

Surtax  la<>ii  I  come  now  t°  the  second  part.  You  want  to  create  an  Imperial 
Foreign  fund.  If  Mr.  Deakin  permits  me  with  all  deference  to  say  so  this 
Imports.  is  a  very  hazy  proposition  to  create  a  general  fund  for  certain  pur- 
(Sir  Wilfrid  poses,  indefinite,  undetermined,  and  as  to  which  we  shall  have  to 
Laurier.)  cu(jgej  our  brains  as  to  how  to  employ  the  money  thus  raised.  I  pre- 
fer to  come  directly  to  the  point.  There  are  Imperial  projects  of 
magnitude  which  we  can  consider.  Cables  are  one;  improvement  in 
navigation  is  another.  If  we  agree  on  this  particular  point  before 
we  separate  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  create  more  cables  and 
add  to  the  cables  we  have  already  or  extend  the  Imperial  cable  we 
have.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  ready  to  consider  the  proposition 
that  each  of  those  interested  at  all  events — perhaps  South  Africa  or 
other  parts  would  not  be — should  agree  to  contribute  a  certain 
amount.  Or  if  you  have  a  scheme,  for  instance,  for  improving 
navigation  and  communication  between  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, a  scheme  which  seems  to  me  most  worthy  of  consideration,  it 
would  be  a  stronger  bond  of  union  at  the  present  time  than  anything 
we  could  devise.  If  we  had  a  rapid  up-to-date  line  of  communica- 
tion by  which  we  combined  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  here 
represented,  it  would  do  more  towards  unity  than  anything  you  can 
devise.  For  anything  of  that  sort  I  am  prepared  to  say — and  the 
people  of  Canada  will  be  ready  I  am  sure  to  say  so  too — that  we  will 
put  our  hands  into  our  pockets  for  the  promotion  of  such  an  object, 
as  would  Australia  also,  and  New  Zealand  I  believe.  Therefore  I 
say  it  is  better  to  come  directly  to  an  issue,  and  take  the  cable  issue, 
say,  this  year,  another  issue  nest  year,  and  so  on.  But  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Deakin,  and  I  give  my  view  in  all 
frankness  on  this  matter. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  my  sympa- 
thies are  entirely  in  the  direction  Mr.  Deakin  is  urging,  and  I  want, 
with  him,  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  assist  in  the  bringing 
about  the  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire,  because — and  I  do  not 
want  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again — I  think  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Empire.  The  more  I  think  of  it.  the  more  I  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  surtax,  for  more  than  one  reason.  Why?  Under 
this  proposition,  if  1  per  cent,  surtax  were  levied,  it  would  bring 
from  New  Zealand  2,000?.  a  year.  From  the  point  of  view  of  assist- 
ing in  bringing  New  Zealand  into  closer  union  with  the  Old  Coun- 
try, in  my  view,  20,000?.  a  year  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket,  and 
quite  inadequate,  so  instead  of  1  per  cent,  as  our  contribution  we 
would  probably  have  to  have  6  per  cent,  or  2i  per  cent,  to  produce 
something  greater,  whether  that  be  50,000?..  60.000?.,  70.000?.,  or  per- 
haps 100,000?.  a  year,  to  do  what  we  require  to  do  in  connection  with 
the  important  matter  of  shipping  connection  alone  in  order  to  bring 
our  country  closer  to  the  Old  World.  Once  I.  as  representing  New 
Zealand,  commit  myself  to  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr's.  or 
rather  Mr.  Deakin's  altered  one,  I  am  going  to  embark  in  an  un- 
known future  undertaking  as  far  as  New  Zealand  goes,  with  the  un- 
doubted sequence  to  this  proposal  of  a  higher  rate  than  1  per  cent, 
being  imposed  upon  our  country.  I  am  not  prepared  at  present  to 
do  that.     In  New  Zealand,  we  have  had  some  experience  nf  surtaxes. 
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1  recall  right  back  in  my  own  early  history  in  Parliament  in  our  Fourteenth 
own  country  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  that  time  imposed  a  Day. 
2%  per  cent,  overriding  duty  upon  all  articles  imported  into  the  coun-  ^\%ja^' 

try,  dutiable  and  free,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  revenue  gen-   

erally.  It  was  a  most  disliked  tax.  Though  there  was  not  uni-  Imperial 
versa]  approval  given  to  it,  and  no  departure  from  the  principle  of  Foreign" 
those  who  held  Free  Trade  views,  it  was  looked  upon  probably  as  an  Imports, 
expedient  and  at  the  time  necessary  thing  to  do,  but  it  had  not  been  (Sir  Joseph 
in  operation  twelve  months  when  all  sides  were  very  strongly  opposed  Ward.) 
to  it,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  had  to  take  the  tax  off.  It 
was  one  of  the  first  things  the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber then,  and  am  now,  had  to  remove.  Having  supported  the  put- 
ting into  operation  of  that  surtax  in  New  Zealand,  it  was  found  to 
be  exceedingly  unpopular  amongst  the  mercantile  and  farming  world 
and  amongst  all  classes  in  our  country,  and  we  had  to  take  it  off. 
I  take  these  figures  given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument.  No  doubt  they  are  prefectly  correct ;  20,000?.  a  year 
for  a  contribution  to  a  fast  mail  service  from  New  Zealand  to  Lon- 
don would  be  quite  inadequate,  and  instead  of  1  per  cent.  I  am  per- 
fectly certain  our  Colony  would  have  to  make  provision  for  a  very 
much  larger  charge.  I  am  not  discussing  the  principle,  but  the 
working  of  it  out  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  I  can  foresee  would 
arise  in  New  Zealand.  Another  thing  why  I  do  not  like  it — and 
this  is  the  point  which,  since  it  was  mentioned  yesterday,  has  been 
passing  through  mv  mind  from  time  to  time.  We  have  already  in 
New  Zealand  imposed  a  higher  duty  against  foreign  importations 
than  against  British  on  certain  articles,  ranging  from  20  per  cent., 
and  some  articles  are  admitted  fre^  from  England  with  a  duty  put 
against  things  from  foreign  countries  on  our  free  list  independent 
of  that.  We  are  anxious  to  turn  the  current  of  foreign  trade  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  In  this  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  I  am  going  back,  we  are  submitting  the  revision  of 
our  customs  tariff,  and  this  policy  will  underlie  our  tariff  to  some 
extent.  If  we  succeed  in  stopping  the  importation  of  goods  from 
foreign  countries  who  give  us  nothing  in  return  for  what  we  do  now 
in  the  way  of  remission  of  duties,  by  treaties,  or  anything  else,  upon 
whom  are  we  going  to  levy  our  1  per  cent,  or  whatever  we  decide  to 
put  on  in  the  way  of  a  surtax?  We  are  going  to  put  it  every  time 
against  the  Britisher.  The  object  Mr.  Deakin  has  in  view  I  am  in 
sympathy  with,  and  would  sincerely  like  to  be  able  to  support  him 
in  this  proposal,  but  it  would,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  have  an  injurious 
effect,  and  as  it  struck  me  when  first  I  heard  the  proposal  here  I 
really  do  think  it  would  tell  against  us  in  the  advocacy  of  prefer- 
ential trade  with  different  portions  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
future. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  something  definite  if  possible  before 
we  leave  this  Conference  upon  the  important  matters  of  inter-com- 
munication  and  other  subjects  I  referred  to.  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  British  Government  say  they  are  prepared  to  provide,  say 
half  a  million  of  money  as  a  contribution  towards  these  matters, 
the  Colonies  in  turn  coming  in  with  a  fair  proportion,  the  whole 
amount  not  to  be  put  up  unless  we  gave* our  fair  proportion  towards 
bringing  about  an  Imperial  and  Colonial  mail  service,  improved  cable 
service,  and  so  on.  With  all  deference  to  those  responsible  for  the 
outward  traffic  from  England  through  the  Suez  Canal  to  the  Colo- 
nies. I  suggest  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  bounty  system  or 
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Fourteenth  something  of  the  kind,  or  a  percentage  of  contribution  to  the  steam- 
9th  May     ers  carrying  cargoes.     I  am  not  suggesting  anything  in  the  matter 
1907.  "      of  passengers  because  I  think  the  practical  side  of  getting  our  pro- 
Im    rial     ^uc^s  *nr0l,sh  tne  Suez  Canal  is  altogether  of  greater  importance 
Surta^'on  tnan  anything  else  we  can  suggest.      If  we  could  give  a  tonnage 
Foreign     contribution  of  some  kind  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  these  tramp 
Imports,    steamers  to  work  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  through  that  canal 
^Ward8)      — a  contribution  by  way  of  bounty  if  you  like — I  think  would  be  a 
very  fine  thing  to  do.     If  th^  British  Government  would  say  that  in 
order  to  ensure  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cabling  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  they  would  divert  all  their  traffic  to  the 
Pacific  cable  for  a  period,  provided  it  was  done  at  a  certain  rate,  and 
if  the  other  companies  would  come  down  to  the  same  rate,  a  division 
of  the  business  could  be  given  from  the  whole  of  us.  and  if  a  guar- 
antee against  loss  to  the  shareholders  in  the  Eastern  Cable  Company 
were  given  by  the  respective  Governments,  and  of  course  to  the  Paci- 
fic Cable  Compnay,  who  have  guaranteed  the  money  for  the  Pacific 
cable,  you  would  be  in  a  position  to  get  low  rates  and  be  able  to  do 
an  incalculable  amount  of  good. 

I  know  "Mr.  Deakin's  sincerity  and  earnestness  in  trying  to  bring 
about  Imperial  unity  in  the  way  he  has  advocated,  and  I  am  anxious 
to  see  something  done;  but  I  see  difficulties  from  the  point  of  view 
of  New  Zealand,  and  I  would  suggest  to  Mr.  Deakin,  as  we  have  had 
unanimity  from  the  Colonies  so  far,  that  having  elicited  a  discussion 
on  this  matter  it  would  be  better  not  to  take  a  vote.  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  against  him ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of  the  way  a  surtax  has 
operated  in  New  Zealand  and  the  uncertainty  of  my  colleagues'  views 
upon  the  matter  as  well  as  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament  I  am  not 
prepared  to  net  in  regard  to  a  proposal  which  has  a  great  underlying 
principle  in  it.  that  is  the  overriding  system  of  taxation;  I  would 
not  myself  feel  justified  in  supporting  it.  T  am  sorry  I  have  to  dis- 
sent from  Mr.  Deakin  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  inevitable. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen.  I  am  not  going  to 
dissent  from  Mr.  Deakin.  I  am  fully  in  sympathy  with  everything 
he  has  said  here  on  the  subject;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true, 
as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said,  this  is  too  hazy  and  too  complicated.  I 
take  it  what  Mr.  Deakin  had  in  his  mind  was  to  try  to  take  some 
practical  step  forward. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:    Yes.    If  not  this,  what  is  the  alternative 

Dr.  .TAMKSOX:  We  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the 
extremely  sympathetic  speech  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he  had  to 
emphasise  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  already  told  us, 
that  our  pet  idea  must  be  abandoned,  but  that  there  were  all  kinds  of 
subsidiary  matters  thai  would  help  in  the  same  direction.  What  I 
was  waiting  for  was  some  practicable  scheme  about  "the  subsidiary 
matters,  and  still  more  for  some  practical  suggestion  as  to  the  am- 
ount of  money  which  was  going  to  be  put  up  to  carry  out  the  prac- 
tical schemes,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Deakin  having  running  in  his  mind 
these  two  practical  propositions,  brought  this  forward  as  a  possible 
scheme  for  getting  the  money  to  do  some  of  these  subsidiary  things 
which  are  proposed,  and  which  we  do  not  believe,  but  know,  will  help 
towards  our  ideas. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOUGK:  You  must  have  a  scheme  before  you 
consider  the  money  part  of  it. 
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Dr.  JAMESON:  It  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  have  a  fund  to 
draw  upon  for  any  scheme. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Having  a  fund  and  then  looking 
for  objects  to  spend  it  on  was  pithily  described  the  other  day  as 
rinding  a  biscuit  in  the  strei't  and  then  buying  a  dog  to  give  it  to. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  general  scheme 
which  will  cost  money,  and  I  believe  I  heard  Mr.  Lloyd  George  say 
that,  with  a  view  to  fostering  trade  within  the  Empire,  he  had  already 
been  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  get  money  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  commercial  experts. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  have  been  promised  it  since. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  requires  money,  but  you  said  we  will  not  stop 
there;  we  will  do  other  things  which  will  require  money. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  had  my  scheme  tirst,  and  then  I  got 
my  money. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  I  hope  you  have  your  scheme  now.  Mr.  Deakin 
is  now  going  to  suggest  a  way  to  you  to  get  the  money.  I  hope  it  was 
not  a  mere  general  statement.  We  expect  to  get  something  more  on 
the  lines  suggested  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward — subsidies  to  freights  on 
tramp  steamers,  and  so  on.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Deakin — not  fixing  himself  to  1  per  cent,  or  to  10  per  cent,  or  n 
decimal  percentage  at  all,  but  a  suggestion  by  which  the  fighting 
forces  might  be  provided. 

I  am  really  quite  in  accord  with  the  general  principle;  but  it  is 
possible,  if  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  suggestion  is  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  we  all  round  the  table  put  our  proportion,  it  might  be  un- 
necessary to  pass  this,  and  I  daresay  Mr.  Deakin  would  not  then  put 
it  to  the  vote  at  all. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  we  have  been  con- 
siderably edified  by  the  sympathy  that  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  the  promise  of  what  we  may  expect  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  Imperial  ideas.  But  I  think  it  would  be  greatly 
to  our  advantage  in  bringing  about  something  in  the  shape  of  some 
fruit  as  regards  this  Conference,  if  the  Imperial  Government  would 
be  a  little  more  candid  and  let  us  know,  in  some  practical  way,  the 
steps  they  would  take  to  bring  about  the  object  we  all  have  in  view. 
I  am  loath  to  vote  against  a  proposition  of  this  sort,  which  has  at  any 
rate  a  practical  ring  about,  it  with  respect  to  providing  a  common 
fund ;  but  when  the  Government  meets  us  and  tells  us  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  for  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  do  not  tell 
us  they  have  anything  behind  which  they  may  suggest  before  we 
break  up.  I  think  it  Would  be  in  the  interest  of  all  if  they  would  give 
us  some  indication,  in  a  practical  way,  of  what  they  do  propose  or 
would  be  prepared  to  consider.  We  have  tried  in  various  ways,  but 
we  have  been  met  by  refusal,  certainly,  again  I  repeat  in  a  very  sym- 
pathetic way.  But  that  does  not  help  us.  We  are  here  for  business 
a&d  to  promote  our  common  interests,  and  we  do  want  something 
tangible,  if  possible,  to  take  back  to  our  Colonies.  I  do  hope  before 
this  resolution  is  put  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  indicate  some  way. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  What  have  you  proposed,  except  some- 
thing that  would  involve  a  change  in  our  fiscal  system?  What  prac- 
tical proposals  have  you  made  that  we  have  refused? 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:    I  am  not  arguing  that  point,  but  we  have 
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brought  forward  proposals  that  have  not  been  acceptable  to  the  Home 
Government,  and  the  Government  have,  at  the  same  time,  told  us 
they  are  very  kindly  disposed  towards  us,  and  that  in  some  way  they 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  meet  us  if  it  fell  in  with  the  views  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  Will  the  Imperial  Government  tell  us  how, 
in  some  practical  way,  we  can  decide  on  some  common  resolution? 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  thought  we  had  done  so. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  Lord  Elgin,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  support  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Deakin.  The  position  of 
the  Colony  I  represent  in  respect  to  imports  and  exports  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  any  other  Colony  in  the  Empire.  For  instance,  our 
exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  only  amount  to  13  per  cent,  of  our 
total ;  whereas  these  of  Cape  Colony  amount  to  95  per  cent.,  New 
Zealand  78,  Australia  70,  Natal  52,  British  Guiana  52,.  and  Canada 
52.  Our  principal  trade  is  with  foreign  countries.  About  70  per 
cent,  of  our  exports  go  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  South  America. 
I  might  say,  further,  that  our  average  tariff  taxation  to-day  is  about 
35  per  cent.,  and  I  could  not  recommend  to  my  Parliament  an  in- 
crease of  the  tariff  by  even  1  per  cent.  Further,  the  importations 
into  the  Colony  are  principally  from  foreign  countries.  One  of  our 
importations  is  salt  for  fishery  purposes  and  is  obtained  from  Cadiz. 
This  at  the  present  time  passes  in  duty  free,  and  the  imposition,  even 
of  1  per  cent.,  might  not  only  lead  to  retaliation  on  the  part  of  our 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  customers,  but  the  tax  would  fall  heavily 
upon  the  very  poorest  of  the  population,  namely,  the  fishermen.  There 
is  another  large  foreign  importation,  namely,  flour.  Part  of  our  im- 
portation comes  from  Canada,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  highest 
grades,  comes  from  the  United  States  of  America.  That  now  passes 
in  duty  free,  and  the  imposition  of  even  1  per  cent,  upon  the  principal 
food  of  the  poorest  people  of  the  Colony,  would  naturally  be  resented 
and  be  regarded  as  oppressive.  The  other  articles  oi  foreign  impor- 
tation, upon  which  the  proposed  tax  would  fall,  would  be  meats,  pork, 
bacon,  butter,  sugar.  Forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
Colony  consist  of  food,  and  th?se  are  derived  to  a  large  extent  from 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  policy  of  my  Government  is  to 
reduce  the  tax  on  articles  of  food.  The  fact  then  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  food  supplies  has  to  be  imported  from  the  United 
States,  and  our  fishery  supply  of  salt  from  Cadiz,  renders  the  posi- 
tion of  my  Colony,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  totally  different 
from  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Under  these  circumstances  I  regret 
thai  I  cannot  support  the  proposal  that  is  made. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  I  had  taken  fuller  advantage  of  my  opportuni- 
ties when  opening  this  debate  instead  of  curtailing  my  remarks  to 
spare  time  for  the  Minister  I  should  have  avoided  some  of  the  criti- 
cisms, even  of  my  friend  Sir  Joseph  Ward.  If  he  looks  at  this  pro- 
position, ho  will  see  I  have  suggested  the  1  per  cent,  only  as  a 
measure,  so  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  New  Zealand  or  any 
State  in  a  similar  position  not  to  impose  the  1  per  cent,  at  all  or  im- 
pose any  surtax.  Under  the  second  clause  of  the  first  paragraph  "  or 
nn  equivalent  contribution  made  by  each  of  the  legislatures,"  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  New  Zealand  to  find  her  20,000/.,  or  what- 
ever the  sum  is.  from  her  own  revenue,  without  n  surtax  at  all.  I 
nm  sure  that  the  misapprehension  was  due  to  my  omission  to  ex- 
plain the  details  of  the  proposition  at  length.    I  only  submitted  it,  of 
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course,  to  assert  or  suggest  a  principle  and  not  as  a  final  proposition 
which  could  not  be  amended.  I  admit,  however,  that  Sir  Joseph's 
criticism  and  the  criticism  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  others 
show  that  this  percentage  upon  foreign  goods  is  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism. It  is  needless  to  pretend  that  it  is  not.  But  again  it  was  the 
same  misleading  of  the  resolution  which  led  Sir  Joseph  to  speak  of 
the  possibility  of  the  1  per  cent  duty  falling  upon  British  goods  in- 
stead of  upon  toreign.  That  would  not  be  possible  under  the  terms  of 
this  resolution  at  all.  First  of  all,  you  need  not  have  your  surtax  on 
foreign  goods  unless  you  like:  but  you  cannot  have  it  on  anything 
else.  You  can  take  it  out  of  general  revenue.  You  can  impose  1  per 
cent,  on  anything  except  on  foreign  goods,  and  need  not  impose  that 
if  you  prefer  some  other  means  of  finding  the  money. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  see  that  is  so. 

Mr.  DEAKXN:  Sir  Joseph*s  criticism  was  entirely  sympathetic, 
as  was  that  of  most  other  Colonial  members  of  me  Conference. 
Having  regard  to  the  general  character  of  this  resolution  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  I  had  not  even  worked  out  the  figures  as  to 
what  a  1  per  cent,  contribution  was.    I  stated  yesterday,  and  stated 
again  to-day,  on  several  occasions  that  I  put  in  the  1  per  cent,  instead 
of  leaving  a  blank,  simply  in  order  that  the  principle  of  co-operation 
might  be  discussed.    I  mentioned  that  one-half  per  cent,  might  do 
if  this  measure  was  thought  proper.    I  do  not  waste  the  time  of  the 
Conference  on  merely  abstract  resolutions.   But  it  does  appear  to  me, 
as  Mr.  Moor  very  well  put  it,  that  we  are  likely  to  separate  without 
having  come  to  practical  conclusions.    I  thought  it  was  wise,  and 
have  not  altered  my  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  submit  some 
broad  proposition  in  order  that  we  might  learn  from  the  members 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  they  had  in 
their  minds  any  scheme  for  Imperial  action  at  all,  or  for  an  Imperial 
fund  other  than  the  separate  schemes  which  may  be  proposed  from 
time  to  time  for  a  steamship  service,  or  a  cable  service,  or  anything 
of  that  character.    I  have  not  been  able  to  elicit  even  that.    On  the 
contrary,  I  have  been  met  with  the  usual  opposition  criticism  which 
we  hear  so  often  in  Parliament  upon  a  proposition  of  this  sort,  when 
the  object  is  to  hurry  in  conveniently  out  of  the  way.   I  do  not  object 
to  that.   I  am  sufficiently  accustomed  to  it.   But  I  also  appreciate  its 
motives.    If  the  representatives  of  the  Government  here  had  really 
in  their  minds  any  scheme  at  all,  this  would  have  been  the  time  when 
they  could  have  triumphantly  produced  it  and  explained  it.    I  do 
not  mean  that  they  would  have  brought  down  details — but  they  ought 
to  have  submitted  a  plan  showing  us  some  possibility  of  an  advance 
upon  our  present  casual  disunited  methods  of  combining  for  parti- 
cular purposes  here  and  there.   That  imperfect  method  exists  and  will 
exist.    We  do  not  lose  it  because  we  consider  whether  it  cannot  be 
improved  upon.   My  object  was  to  insist  upon  the  need  for  improve- 
ment and  only  to  suggest  one  means  for  its  improvement.   I  was  not 
taking  a  course  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  Conference,  but  strictly 
in  line  with  it.    We  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  consideration  for 
preferential  trade.    I  wanted  to  know  if  we  could  not  get  considera- 
tion for  something  else  which  did  not  involve  the  fiscal  principle  at 
all — some  method  of  union  for  united  action.    This  proposition  may 
be  as  faulty  as  you  please.    I  drew  it  in  terms  sufficiently  loose  on 
purpose.   It  has  at  least  made  our  position  here  quite  plain. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  May  I  suggest  altering  the  last  part  and 
leaving  the  first  part  out,  in  order  to  try  to  get  a  decision  in  only  a 
general  way  to  the  effect  that  this  Conference  recommend  the  Legis- 
latures affected  with  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  Empire  so  as  to  promote  its  growth  and  unity  to  provide 
contributions  with  that  object.  If  you  move  something  like  that, 
and  leave  it  to  us  to  put  amounts  on  our  respective  Estimates  for  the 
consideration  of  our  Parliaments,  we  are  all  right. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  what 
you  propose. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  do  not  want  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  quite  understand.  But  I  am  not  complaining  in 
the  least  degree  of  any  criticism  that  applies.  I  only  say  the  attitude 
of  Ministers  shows  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds  on  this  ques- 
tion at  all.  They  simply  say :  "  Bring  forward  a  particular  proposal 
and  we  will  look  at  it."  We  knew  that  before.  That  is  a  very  ad- 
mirable attitude,  the  purely  negative  attitude  they  always  have  taken 
and  always  will  take,  and  the  attitude  other  ministers  in  the  same 
quandary  always  will  take — I  am  not  finding  fault  with  that.  I  have 
asked,  "  Can  we  do  anything  more  ?"  The  answer  is,  "  We  cannot 
"do  anything  more." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  never  said  anything  of  the  sort.  To 
bring  forward  a  proposal  which  will  involve  our  contribution  of  4i 
millions  as  against  your  100,000/.,  with  no  scheme,  no  plan  of  spend- 
ing, not  a  glimmer  of  an  idea  what  the  money  is  to  go  to  but  simply 
saying,  "  We  are  to  pool  it,  and  until  we  can  find  something  to  spend 
"  it  on,  let  it  roll  up  " — if  that  is  a  scheme  for  a  great  commercial 
Empire,  I  think  it  is  a  scheme  pour  rire,  if  I  may  say  so.  It  is  not 
as  if  there  was  a  definite  plan,  which  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Asquith  has 
asked  for  and  very  properly  asked  for.  He  said  he  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  Treasury  to  find  money.  I  go  beyond  that  and  say 
I  am  perfectly  willing  for  my  part,  after  consultation  with  the  Chair- 
man and  my  colleagues,  to  subscribe  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward,  and  I  go  further  than  that  and  say  we  shall  be  in 
favour  of  some  systematic  consultation  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Empire  as  to  the  best  means  for  promoting  the  objects  you 
have  in  view.  We  must  have  a  plan  before  we  spend  money.  We 
are  spending  enormous  sums  of  money  in  the  Empire  now,  and  we 
really  want  to  know  upon  what  we  are  going  to  spend  these  further 
sums.  We  must  not,  first  of  all,  resolve  to  spend,  and  then  go  fishing 
for  a  scheme  somewhere  from  here  to  Australia.  Let  us,  first  of  all, 
find  pur  plan.  I  would  not  mind  altering  Mr.  Deakin's  resolution  in 
some  way  just  to  show  our  bona  fides. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  are  now  saying  more  than  you  did  before. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GE0R3E:  Really,  it  was  very  difficult  in  language 
that  would  pass  the  chair  to  express  my  view  of  this  4.500,000?. 
against  the  600,000?. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  was.  if  I  may  so,  because  you  could  not  have 
listened  to  my  proposal.  I  did  not  dwell  on  the  4,">00,000f.  I  said 
over  and  over  again  that  we  can  substitute  anything — half  per  cent, 
or  anything  else.  It  was  insisted  upon  from  the  first  that  the  amount 
named  was  adopted  as  a  mere  convenience. 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  It  is  the  very  thing  we  have  to  dwell 
upon. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  Certainly,  when  it  is  actually  proposed,  but  at 
this  stage  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  notice  and  pass  by,  until  the  princi- 
ple has  been  settled,  and  detail  is  taken  in. hand. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Imperial  defence  is  costing  us  some- 
thing like  60,000,000?.  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  In  moving  this  motion.  I  said  over  and  over 
again:  '"As  regards  this  particular  amount.  I  have  taken  it  because 
"  I  find  it  suggested  in  a  scheme  submitted  by  Sir  George  Sydenham 
'•  Clarke^'  I  said  expressly  I  do  not  attach  any  special  importance  to 
to  that  particular  proportion.  You  are  perfectly  justified  iu  saying 
all  you  did,  to  the  effect  that  this  particular  amount  will  not  do,  and 
thus  dismissing  it;  I  am  not  in  any  way  concerned  because  that  is 
not  the  cardinal  point. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  The  cardinal  point  is  not  to  raise  the 
revenue  first  and  find  a  plan  afterwards. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  That  is  quite  another  issue;  you  are  giving  us 
help  now.  You  are  beginning  to  meet  my  proposal.  Xow  you  state 
you  are  prepared  to  accept  a  regular  and  systematic  discussion  of 
business  proposals. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Systematic  consultation — stronger  still. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  In  saying  that,  you  are  coming  to  a  positive  pro- 
posal, which  is  just  what  I  want  .  You  may  tear  my  resolution  to  rags 
and  do  what  you  please  with  its  proportions  and  details  if  you  accept 
the  principle  of  united  action  in  some  definite  shape. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  would  suggest  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "This  Conference  recommends  that  in  order  to  develop  trade, 
"  commerce,  the  means  of  communication,  and  those  of  transport 
"  within  the  Empire,  it  is  desirable  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
"  vised  for  systematic  consultation  between  the  members  of  various 
"  parts  of  the  Empire  for  the  purpose  of  considering  co-operative 
"  projects  for  the  general  purpose  of  fostering  the  industrial  forces 
"  of  the  Empire,  so  as  to  promote  it~  growth  and  unity."  These  ends 
have  to  be  considered  by  exp  rt  business  men,  and  afterwards  we 
shall  come  in  to  find  the  means. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  That  is  a  most  distinct  advance.  It  may  not 
come  immediately  to  anything  because  it  is  only  a  general  provision, 
but  I  quite  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  press  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  for  anything  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  until 
definite  schemes  are  propounded. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  You  have  no  schemes.  Schemes  would 
have  to  be  considered  very  carefully.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
have  been  seeing  a  good  many  shipowners,  and  I  have  realised  what 
great  practical  difficulties  there  are  which  must  be  overcome,  and  you 
could  not  formulate  a  scheme  in  the  course  of  the  few  days  that  are 
at  our  disposal  now.  It  would  take  a  considerable  time  for  consulta- 
tion with  all  classes  of  people  interested  in  our  oversea  trade. 

Mr.  DEAKIX:  I  entirely  agree.    Be  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
sparsity  of  projects;  we  are  full  of  them.    People  are  continually 
making  proposals  for  improvement  of  communications,  and  one  thing 
and  another. 
58— 34J 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  One  thing-  you  have  to  do  is  to  persuade 
Australia  to  make  a  harbour  where  ships  of  a  certain  size  can  go  in. 
Your  depth  of  water  is  only  28  feet  draught.  These  huge  ships  will 
not  enter.  That  is  one  point  a  large  shipowner  has  put  to  me,  and  I 
said,  "  That  is  not  for  us;  it  is  for  Australia." 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  You  are  quite  right.  It  is  for  us.  Speaking  from 
memory  he  is  a  little  out  of  date.  They  are  blasting  in  Port  Phillip, 
and  have  been  for  the  last  12  months,  rock  to  a  depth  of  30  feet — 
I  think  32  to  35  feet  in  the  entrance  to  Melbume.  In  Sydney  har- 
bour, as  I  understand,  the  entrance  is  deep  enough  already. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  But  you  cannot  get  alongside  with  a 
ship  over  28  feet. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  need  not  have  particulars. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  only  give  it  as  an  illustration. 
Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  have  no  possible  objection  to  any  detailed  criti- 
cism of  any  possibilities,  except  to  say  that  I  did  not  put  any  pro- 
posals forward  of  this  vague  character.  But  my  suggestions  are  now 
being  met  in  the  light  I  think  they  ought  to  have  been  met  at  first. 
It  is  excellent  to  provide  for  expert  consultation  periodically.  The 
only  thing  is,  cannot  we  go  further  before  we  part?  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  question  of  this  sort  will  come  before  the  new  secretariat 
or  whatever  it  is,  or  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  Are  matters  of  prac- 
tical business,  propositions  which  are  made  from  either  one  part  or 
the  other  of  the  Empire,  to  go  through  the  secretariat  or  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  to  whom? 

CHAIRMAN:  May  I  say  that  I  undertook  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Conference  to  endeavour  to  organise  a  secretariat  ?  I  have  not 
had  time  since  the  Conference  met,  and  I  think  you  must  really  leave 
me  3ome  scope. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  This  is  not  a  question  of  organisation. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  really  a  question  of  organisation  as  to  what 
part  of  the  business  is  to  come  through  this  secretariat  in  this  office, 
or  what  part  may  go  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  have  undertaken 
the  organisation  of  the  secretariat. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Has  not  this  Resolution  now 
proposed  already  been  passed  by  the  Conference  on  the  day  we  dis- 
cussed the  organisation  of  the  Conference — to  have  conferences  on 
matters  of  common  interest  every  four  years,  and  subsidiary  confer- 
ences held  as  often  as  necessary  between  any  parties  interested  in 
inter-Imperial  or  inter-Colonial  questions?  In  what  way  does  this 
Resolution  advance  upon  any  proposal  which  the  Conference  has 
already  decided? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIKK:  I  would  not  press  your  motion  to- 
day, but  have  something  more  concrete  than  that.  With  regard  to 
the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Deakin  with  all  due  respect  to  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  has  pressed  it,  it  seems  to  me  an  absolute  depar- 
ture from  constitutional  government.  If  there  is  anything  which  is 
true  in  constitutional  British  Government  it  is  this  that  you  do  not 
provide  money  in  advance  for  anything.  Your  proposal  is  to  create 
a  general  fund  and  then  you  find  how  you  are  to  apply  it  afterwards. 
If  there  is  an  object  to  be  served,  or  work  to  be  done,  or  something 
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of  the  kind  which  requires  money,  then  we  find  the  money;  but  your 
scheme  proposes  that  we  should  find  the  money  in  advance.  That 
seems  to  me  an  absolute  departure  from  constitutional  government. 
Where  can  you  find  a  precedent  for  it?  Where  is  it  consistent? 
Call  it  a  duty  or  a  tax,  after  all  it  is  money  taken  out  of  the  people's 
pocket,  and  you  do  it  for  a  vague  indefinite  object.  That  is  absolu- 
tely contrary  to  constitutional  government.  If  there  is  anything 
true,  it  is  that  you  do  not  take  money  from  the  people  except  for  a 
special  object,  and  I  object  to  your  motion  on  this  ground.  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  it  is  very 
indeterminate,  and  commits  us  to  nothing.  I  hope  before  we  separ- 
ate we  can  find  an  actual  scheme  on  which  we  can  ask  the  contribution 
of  the  British  Government,  and  all  or  some  of  the  Governments  here 
represented — some  big  scheme  of  communication  amongst  ourselves. 
This  is  what  you  have  in  mind,  yourself,  Mr.  Deakin.  Therefore, 
I  think  you  should  not  propose  the  motion  to-day. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  take  the  proposed  resolution  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  being  drafted  with  the  idea  that  instead 
of  allowing  this  matter  to  drop  we  should  pass  something  and  show 
that  something  progressive  is  really  intended.  I  quite  agree  that 
was  the  motive,  and  appreciated  it;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  open 
to  the  criticism  which  I  myself  was  leading  up  to,  that  such  a  plan 
involves  consideration  of  the  secretariat  and  the  nature  of  the  secre- 
tariat, and  of  subsidiary  Conferences.  Consequently  I  do  not  press 
for  passing  a  resolution  at  all.  What  I  want  to  get  ii  I  can  before 
we  leave,  is  a  decision  of  this  Conference  on  the  question:  Is  it  not 
possible  to  do  something  more  in  the  future  than  we  have  ever  done, 
in  tiie  way  of  providing  for  practical  business-like  proposals  making 
for  Imperial  co-operation  and  unity  of  action  being  dealt  with  in  a 
business-like  way?  Mr.  Lloyd  George  says  very  properly  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  revision  of  my  resolution,  what  may  be  termed  a  special 
meeting  or  subsidiary  Conference  of  experts  will  enable  us  to  deal 
with  them.  That  is  quite  true  and  helpful.  Is  that  the  furthest 
limit  to  which  we  can  go?  So  far  from  thinking  myself  the  person 
specially  endowed  with  ideas  on  this  subject.  I  broached  it  in  order 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  others,  in  the  expectation  that  they  would 
provide  out  of  their  greater  experience  more  than  I  am  able  to  sug- 
gest at  the  present  time.  I  am  tied  to  nothing.  Let  us  do  something 
definite  so  that  when  we  leave  the  Conference,  we  can  say  with  some 
confidence :  "  We  have  not  done  the  things  we  wanted,  but  we  have 
"  at  least  made  the  way  easier  in  future  for  any  of  those  practical 
"projects  to  be  dealt  with  immediately  without  the  delay  which  now 
"  invariably  accompanies  the  correspondence  in  making  even  an  ap- 
"  proach  to  joint  action  by  our  governments." 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  How  is  that  not  met  by  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  instrument  governing  the  Imperial  Conference, 
which  provides  that  upon  subjects  which  cannot  be  conveniently 
postponed  a  new  Conference  of  representatives  shall  be  held  between 
Governments  concerned.    Does  not  that  cover  it? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  could  cover  it,  but  has  not  been  expressly 
held  to  apply  before. 

CHAIRMAN:  That  is  the  intention  of  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  the  intention.    It  leaves  them  irregular, 
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Fourteenth  and  not  as  I  wished  regular  and  constantly  in  operation.  Your 
SUhMa      statement  shows  you  are  prepared  to  adopt  something. 

1907. " '        Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  And  there  is  the  readiness  of  the  Ini- 
Im  eriil    Perial  Government  to  put  it  into  black  and  white.    Is  it  not  advan- 
Surtax  on   tageous  to  have  what  Mr.  Churchill  has  just  said  applied  to  this 
Foreign     particular  subject?     That  is  the  use  of  the  particular  resolution 
"(Mr'""     wnicu  I  proposed. 

Deakin.)         Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  That  is  putting  it  in  black  and 
white  twice  over. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  No,  the  first  is  a  general  resolution. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  about  the  organisation  of  this 
'subsidiary  Conference.    This  is  simply  a  suggestion  that  this  would 
be  a  proper  subject  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  subsidiary  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out 
what  he  was  doing  in  reference  to  commercial  intelligence  within 
the  Empire,  and  the  new  efforts  he  is  going  to  make  to  extend  the 
system.  That  seems  on  right  lines,  and  admirable.  Now  we  have 
attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  machinery  of  subsidiary  Confer- 
ences is  to  be  applied  in  the  same  direction;  that  is  excellent,  too. 
But  I  want  this  thing  not  to  be  talked  out  here,  but  defined  and 
understood.  When  we  return  and  are  asked  what  we  have  done 
with  regard  to  practical  co-operation  among  our  governments  in 
the  future,  we  can  only  point  to  the  Consular  Service  within  the 
Empire  as  well  as  without  it,  with  a  provision  for  subsidiary  Con- 
ferences. I  thought  subsidiary  Conferences  on  these  practical  mat- 
ters was  always  possible.  I  want  to  add  to  that.  Let  us  make  our 
collection  of  scalps  as  numerous  as  we  can,  showing  we  have  met 
these  difficulties,  and  disposed  of  them. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  .1  understand  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
proposes  before  the  Conference  separates  to  propose  a  practical 
scheme. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURLEii:  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  I  hope  you  will  let  us  have  it  in  time 
to  give  it  proper  consideration. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  pass  this 
general  resolution. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  desire  to  let  it  stand  over  until 
we  have  something  more. 

CHAIRMAN:  For  the  Minutes  of  to-day  we  record  that  Mr. 
Deakin  submitted  this  resolution,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  submitted 
his. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  Please  understand  that  if  this  resolution  of  mine 
were  rejected  by  every  member  of  the  Conference,  I  should  deplore 
our  divergencies,  but  it  would  not  in  any  way  depress  me.  I  should 
take  the  benefit  of  all  the  criticism,  not  regretting  that  I  had  brought 
the  matter  forward.  My  faith  is  that  it  is  better  to  make  a  mistake 
attempting  to  frame  .a  practical  proposal  than  to  do  nothing  at  all. 
If  this  was  a  mistake,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not,  I  have  at  least 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  question  right  home  We  are  not  here  to 
score  verbal  victories  by  carrying  resolutions,  or  to  feel  defeated  if 
we  do  not  carry  thorn,  but  we  are  here  to  make  some  advance  by  the 
frank  discussion  of  these  Imperial  possibilities.    I  am  obliged  to  the 
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Minister  for  getting  beyond  tne  accidents 
sence  at  the  close. 


of  my  proposal  to  its  es-  Fourteenth 

Day. 
9th  May, 
1907. 


UNIVERSAL  PENNY  POSTAGE.  Universal 

Penny 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Buxton  also  has  business  which  calls  him  Postage, 
away,  and  as  this  Post  Office  subject  will  not  take  very  long,  ,1  think    ^  flfr 
we  might  take  the  subject  of  universal  penny  postage  before  we  take        '  1 
Imperial  cable  communication. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen.  In  the  mo- 
tion as  it  stands  upon  the  Agenda,  I  propose,  after  consultation  with 
the  Postmaster-General,  to  make  a  variation  which  he  has  agreed  to 
accept,  and  it  will  fully  meet  what  I  want  to  place  before  the  Con- 
ference to  have  a  resolution  upon,  and  I  think  it  will  bring  about 
unanimity.  I  propose  to  substitute  this :  "  That  in  view  of  the  so- 
"  cial  and  political  advantages,  and  the  material  commercial  advan- 
"  tages  to  accrue  from  a  system  of  international  penny  postage, 
"  this  Conference  recommends  to  His  Majesty's  Government  the  ad- 
"  visability,  if  and  when  a  suitable  opportunity  occurs,  of  approach- 
"  ing  the  Governments  of  other  States,  members  of  the  Universal 
"Postal  Union,  in  order  to  obtain  further  reductions  of  postage 
"  rates,  with  a  view  to  a  more  general  and,  if  possible,  a  universal 
"  adoption  of  the  penny  rate. "  What  animates  me,  in  asking  this 
Conference  to  give  effect  to  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  is  a  desire 
to  see  penny  postage  universally  established  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  to  get  over  the  incongruity  of  being  able  to  send  a  letter  from 
England  to  New  Zealand,  or  from  !New  Zealand  to  England  for  a 
penny,  and  having  to  pay  2id.  to  send  that  letter  some  20  miles 
across  the  English  Channel  Anything  assisting  to  ripen  public 
judgment  on  an  important  matter  of  this  character,  world-wide  in 
its  operation,  in  that  respect  is  a  good  thing  As  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  agreed  to  it  in  this  altered  form,  I  hope  it  may  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Conference.     I  move  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  have,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  to  accept  the  resolution,  in  the  words  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  been  good  enough  to  adopt.  Only  ,1  feel  bound  to  say  in 
regard  to  it  that  this  resolution  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
policy,  and  that  it  leaves  the  fullest  possible  freedom  to  the  British 
Government  to  judge  as  to  the  time  and  opportunity  and  especially 
as  to  the  question  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  with  regard  to  how 
far,  and  at  what  moment,  and  to  what  extent  they  can  carry  out  the 
policy  of  further  Postal  reforms  with  reference  to  foreign  countries 
or  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  adoption  of  universal  penny 
postage.  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  no  promise  of  any  likelihood  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  consider  the  matter  at  a  very  early  date,  because 
the  Post  Office  revenue  from  which  this  would  have  to  come,  is  not 
m  a  very  elastic  condition  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  various 
claims  upon  our  finances  are  considerable  just  now.  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  understood  in  our  accepting  this  resolution  that  we  do 
it  as  an  indication  of  policy  more  than  any  promise  to  carry  it  out 
at  any  early  date.  The  whole  matter  is  really  one  of  finance.  We 
should  desire  to  do  this  at  any  moment  we  may  have  the  funds ; 
"but  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and  the  Conference 
that  the  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  mean  a  very  considerable 
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I'curteenth  charge  on  Imperial  funds.    We  have  certain  postal  improvements, 
Day-       as  Sir  Joseph  knows,  under  the  Postal  Union — changes  which  come 
9tll907aV'    into  force  on  lst  0ctober  next  and  which  will  cost  us  about  190,000?. 

  a  year.    The  adoption  of  universal  penny  postage  would  mean  an 

Universal  addition  to  that  of  about  450,000?..  so  that  this  resolution  in  its  en- 
Postage,  tirety  would  involve  a  charge  of  something  like  650,000?.  a  year, 
(Mr.  which  is,  of  course,  a  very  serious  sum.  I  am  afraid  we  could  not 
Buxton.)  look  with  any  hope,  within,  at  all  events,  a  number  of  years,  of 
making  up  that  loss  by  increased  facilities  leading  to  increased  com- 
merce, because  in  reducing  it  to  a  penny  post,  the  margin  of  profit 
is  almost  infinitesimal  on  each  item.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Postal  Union,  at  which  Sir  Joseph  Ward  was  a 
representative,  a  very  considerable  step  was  made  in  advance  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  postage,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British  delegates, 
supported  by  the  Colonial  delegates,  under  which,  after  the  lst  Oc- 
tober next,  the  charge  for  foreign  postage  will  remain,  unfortunately, 
still  at  2J<f..  but  that  will  frank  a  letter  not  of  half  an  ounce  as 
previously,  but  of}  a  full  ounce,  and  the  second  charge  for  two 
ounces  will  be  only  Aid.  So  that  the  upshot  of  the  matter  will  be 
this,  that  under  the  new  regulations  which  have  cost  this  country 
about  200,000Z.  a  year,  in  future  a  letter  weighing  an  ounce,  which 
before  was  5d.,  will  go  for  2Jc?.;  a  two-ounce  letter,  which  before 
would  have  cost  10d.,  will  now  go  for  i$d.  I  think  the  Conference  will 
admit  that  is  a  considerable  step  in  advance  in  improving  postal 
regulations  with  foreign  countries.  I  do  not  know  whether  Sir  Jos- 
eph has  quite  enough  taken  this  point  into  account.  As  he  will 
know  as  a  delegate  at  that  Postal  Union  the  other  great  countries 
interested  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  adopt  penny  postage;  indeed, 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were  induced  to  adopt  these  changes 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Therefore,  I  am  afraid  even  if  we  were 
ourselves  prepared,  and  had  the  funds  at  disposal  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  suggest  a  penny  postage  to  the  other  countries  it  would  not 
at  present  be  received  with  much  favour.  But  I  will  say  it  is  a  mat- 
ter with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well  as  myself, 
have  expressed  sympathy,  which,  if  and  when  the  funds  permit  we 
shall  certainly  desire  to  adopt,  taking  into  account  this  fact  that  in 
regard  to  all  postal  reforms  they  unfortunately  cost  money,  and  we 
have  to  look  round  when  Post  Office  funds  are  available  to  see  -what, 
on  the  whole  is  the  best  investment  for  that  service.  This  would, 
therefore,  have  to  take  its  opportunity  with  other  matters  in  com- 
petition, many  of  which  are  pressed  upon  us  from  time  to  time.  I 
entirely  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance and  one  which  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  adopted  at  some 
early  date. 

There  is  just  one  point  in  connection  with  it  which  I  might 
mention  with  regard  to  Imperial  Penny  Post,  and  that  is  that  that 
also  is  benefitted  by  the  Postal  Union  Convention,  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Up  to  now,  under  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage,  a  letter  of 
half-an-ounce  went  for  a  penny,  but  after  the  lst  October  next  a 
letter  of  a  wliole  ounce  will  go  for  a  penny ;  so  practically  what  used 
to  cost  2d.  under  the  Imperial  Penny  Postage  will  only  in  future 
cost  a  penny. 

I  venture  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Deakin  when  we  are  talking  of  innter- 
communication  between  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  subsidies, 
and  so,  on,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  that  Australia  also  should 
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fall  completely  into  accord  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  We  brought  in  a  Bill  last  year. 

Mr.  BUXTON :    But  J  understood  it  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :    It  was  defeated  and  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Then  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Deakin  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  educate  Australia.  As  we  are  all  agreed,  the  penny 
postage  is  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  Australia  should 
no  longer  stand  out  from  the  agreement  and  the  arrangement  which 
was  come  to  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

One  point,  perhaps  Sir  Joseph  will  allow  me  to  make  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  chief  object,  as  I  understand,  or  the  chief  re- 
sults, at  all  events,  of  this  Conference  is  that  there  is  a  general  de- 
sire, on  both  sides,  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  various  Colonial  Governments  to  meet  one  another 
in  regard  to  improved  inter-communication  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Empire,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  commerce.  After  all,  this 
Imperial  Penny  Postage  which  exists  at  present  is  a  very  consider- 
able link  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  am  not  alto- 
gether sure,  seeing  that  has  only  been  in  effective  force  for  a  few- 
years,  whether  on  the  whole — looking  at  it  from  an  Imperial  and 
Colonial  point  of  view — it  is  not  a  little  premature  to  press  for  the 
other  step.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  see  first  if  it  is  likely  to 
facilitate  the  communication  between  the  various  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire before  we  extend  its  benefits  at  considerable  expense  to  ourselves 
- — between  ourselves  and  other  countries  I  throw  that  out  not  as 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  but  as  a  point  which  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  discussions  which  have  occurred 
here  might  well  be  borne  in  mind. 

May  I  add,  in  connection  with  questions  of  postal  facilities  and 
communication  that  we  are  now  introducing,  and  are  going  to  sug- 
gest to  the  various  Colonies  the  introduction  of  the  cash  on  delivery- 
system  as  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain.  The  Imperial 
Postal  Order  has  now,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  adopted  by  every  Colony 
with  the  exception  of  Canada  and  of  Australia  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; but  I  am  in  communication  with  the  Postmaster-General  of 
both  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Commonwealth  and  I  hope  they  may- 
be able  to  fall  in  with  a  system,  which,  as  regards  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  is  found  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  in  enabling 
small  purchases  between  the  Colonies  themselves  and  between  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain. 

I  thought  I  had  better,  perhaps,  make  these  general  observations, 
and  again  express  my  sympathy  with  the  views  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward, 
and  say  that  when,  and  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  it  is  a  matter 
which  we  certainly  have  at  heart,  and  hope  at  some  time  or  other 
to  be  able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  penny  post,  but  the  circumstances  in  Australia,  like  the 
circumstances  in  some  of  the  other  great  Dominions,  are  not  taken 
into  account  when  the  refusal  of  a  majority  of  its  Legislature  to 
make  that  concession  is  considered.  Owing  to  the  sparsely  settled 
nature  of  our  interior,  there  are  places  in  which  it  costs  us  several 
shillings  for  the  delivery  of  every  letter.  We  provide  what  I  think, 
having  regard  to  the  different  distances  to  be  covered,  are  remarkable 
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instances  of  Post  Office  enterprise.  Wherever  there  are  a  few  tents 
we  manage  to  make  arrangements  for  a  postal  service.  Many  of 
these  are  maintained  at  great  cost.  The  consequence  is  that  while 
if  we  were  confined  to  an  area  such  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
universal  penny  postage  would  be  voted  immediately — and  in  fact 
there  is  penny  postage  within  several  States — we  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  assent  of  the  Legislature  yet  to  an  Imperial  proposi- 
tion. They  fear  that  it  would  mean  if  not  a  curtailment  of  any  of 
the  existing  services  which  I  have  referred  to.  a  greater  hesitancy 
in  granting  them  to  fresh  settlements.  They  look  with  some  jeal- 
ousy on  any  proposal  for  diminishing  the  Post  Office  funds  since 
our  constant  onward  movement  means  a  constant  opening  of  new 
offices  and  the  making  of  fresh  arrangements  at  considerable  expense. 
However,  that  is  part  of  our  policy.  We  are  endeavoring  to  carry 
our  measure,  and  another  effort  will  be  made  in  that  regard.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Postmaster-General  should 
recognise  the  very  exceptional  circumstances  under  which  our  work 
is  carried  on.  Under  these  circumstances  when  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  penny  postage  within  the  Empire  itself,  it  does  look  a 
little  previous,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  to  be  asking  it  from 
other  countries. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  ^>ne  word  upon  this  matter  from  the 
point  of  view  so  fully  represented,  which  I  appreciate  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent,  by  the  British  Postmaster-General.  In  submitting 
this  resolution,  it  is  not  with  the  object  of  pressing  at  any  undue 
period  upon  any  portion  of  the  Empire,  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere, 
the  bringing  into  operation  of  this  system,  but  it  is  if  possible  to 
impress  upon,  not  the  distinctly  advanced  British  Post  Office,  who 
have  done  all  in  their  power  up-to-date,  and  done  most  valuable 
work,  but  upon  other  countries  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  the  im- 
portance of  having  universal  penny  postage  through  the  world.  I 
am  glad  to  have  submitted  this  resolution,  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Buxton  as  to  what  has  been 
done  by  the  British  Post  Office  already,  and  I  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying,  as  the  Xew  Zealand  delegate  at  the  Postal  Conference 
that  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  there,,  not  only  did  most 
valuable  work,  but  were  a  distinct  credit,  not  only  to  the  postal 
service  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  I  want  to 
place  on  record  my  testimony  to  the  splendid  way  in  which  the  Pre- 
sident of  that  Postal  Union,  Mr.  Babington  Smith,  carried  out  most 
difficult  and  important  work  there.  I  may  say  that  the  British  del- 
egates remained  neutral  when  this  Universal  Penny  Postage  propo- 
sition was  put  before  that  Conference.  We  have  done  all  in  New 
Zealand  that  the  Postal  Union  required  to  be  done.  We  have  the 
penny  rate  for  4  ounces  throughout  our  country  on  letters;  we  have 
cheapness  and  efficiency  in  both  our  postal  and  telegraph  services  in 
every  way  possible.  I  want  to  take  the  advantage  of  saying  how 
important  it  is  to  have  within  the  Empire  uniformity  both  as  to 
charges  and  system.  Australia  is  a  case  in  point.  There  against 
Mr.  Denkin's  own  representations  and  those  of  his  capable  Post- 
master-General, Mr.  Austin  Chapman,  Parliament  decided  on  the 
grounds  of  loss  of  revenue,  not  to  go  in  for  universal  penny  postage. 
Our  experience  in  New  Zealand — and  it  was  the  experience  in  Ca- 
nada, I  know  also;  the  then  Postmaster-General  told  me  so  himself — 
is  that  the  effect  of  our  coming  right  down  to  a  penny  rate  was  we 
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recovered  our  revenue  in  a  very  limited  period,  very  much  less  than  Fourteenth 
the  permanent  official  contemplated,  namely  under  three  years.    The  9M?jfaT 
aspect   put  by    Mr.   Deakin   as  one   of  the   reasons    Australia  1907. 

has  voted  against  it  was  to  avoid  increased  mail  services.    In  Xew      —  ■ 

Zealand  the  adoption  of  it  was  the  cause  of  our  very  nearly  doubling  Peniw 
the  facilities  for  carrying  mails  to  the  different  portions  of  our  Postage, 
country  owing  to  the  increased  business  that  accrued.      I  sincerely  (Sir  Joseph 
hope  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  Air.  Buxton,  who  is  not  only  Ward.) 
sympathetic  towards  this  resolution,  but.  I  am  sure,  anxious,  will  be 
able  to  do  it.    Some  morning  we  will  find  that  America  and  Germany 
have  entered  into  a  subsiuiary  agreement  for  a  penny  postage  be- 
tween themselves,  or  America  and  France,  or  some  other  great 
countries.    When  that  is  done  the  whole  world  must  soon  follow. 
My  opinion  is  Britain  ought  to  be  ahead,  as  it  always  has  been 
ahead.    We  shoidd  not  look  upon  the  Post  Office  as  a  great  taxing 
machine  for  general  revenue,  but  regard  it  as  it  is,  as  a  great  means 
for  the  distribution  of  the  written  opinions  and  communications  of 
people  to  one  another  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  by  the 
cheapening  of  the  postal  rates  we  are  helping  them  to  promote  busi- 
ness and  to  bring  into  every-day  life  a  better  and  closer  knowledge 
of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  can  only  thank  Mr.  Buxton  for  giving  my  proposal  his  sup- 
port. I  thoroughly  understand  the  reservations  he  has  made,  which 
from  his  point  of  view  are  quite  essential. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  this  resolution  may  be  declared  adopted. 

The  resolution  carried.  Resolution 

XVII 


IMPERIAL  CABLE  COMMUNICATION. 

CHAIRMAN:  This  is  a  resolution  of  Cape  Colony.  I  under- 
stand there  has  been  an  agreement  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  We  are  willing  to  accept  the  motion. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  That  is  what  I  understand.  Therefore  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  formally  move  it :  "In  the  opinion  of  this  Confer- 
ence  the  provision  of  alternative  routes  of  cable  communication  is 
"desirable;  but  in  deciding  upon  such  routes,  the  question  of  the 
"strategic  advantage  should  receive  the  fullest  consideration;  (2) 
"  That  landing  licences  should  not  operate  for  a  longer  period  than 
"  20  years,  and  that  when  subsidies  are  agreed  to  be  paid  they  should 
"  be  arranged  on  the  '  standard  revenue '  principle,  i.e.,  half  the 
"  receipts  after  a  fixed  gross  revenue  has  been  earned  to  be  utilised 
"  for  the  extinguishment  of  the  subsidy,  and,  by  an  agreement,  for 
"  the  reduction  of  rates. "  I  believe  that  was  done  in  the  last  agree- 
ment Cape  Colony  made. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Yes.  J  do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  upon 
it.  This  is  the  general  policy  which  we  have  carried  out  in  the  Post 
Office  here  and  we  art  entirely  in  accord  with  the  resolutions,  both 
No.  1  and  2. 

CHAIRMAN:  Then  this  resolution  will  be  adopted? 
Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  most  cordially  support  it. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  have  no  objection  at  all. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 
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Fourteenth  NATURALIZATION. 
Da.v. 

9thl907Iay'  CHAIRMAN :  We  next  have  the  question  of  naturalization,  on 

 1  which  we  have  already  heard  the  Home  Secretary.     Sir  Wilfrid 

Natnrali-  Laurier  asked  that  this  should  be  adjourned  to  express  your  views 

Zat^;  • .  upon  the  subject. 
(Sir  Wilfrid    v  1 

Laurier).        Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  have  prepared  a  draft  resolution. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  that. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  quite  agree  to  that. 

CHAIRMAN:  Perhaps  I  had  better  remind  the  Conference  that 
the  draft  resolution  submitted  was :  "  That  with  a  view  to  attain 
"  uniformity,  so  far  as  practicable,  an  inquiry  should  be  held  to  con- 
"  sider  further  the  question  of  naturalization,  and  in  particular  to 
"  consider  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  naturalization  in  one 
"  part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  should  be  effective  in  other  parts 
"  of  those  Dominions,  a  subsidiary  Conference  to  be  held,  if  neces- 
"  sary,  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  this  Conference 
"  on  the  20th  of  April  last. " 

Gen.  BOTHA :  I  have  a  memorandum  on  naturalisation  which  I 
should  like  to  read  and  hand  in,  though  I  quite  agree  with  that  re- 
solution. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  li  that  is  read,  I  think  that  will  allow  us  to  come 
to  some  conclusion  now. 

CHAIRMAN :  Would  you  hand  it  in  ? 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  affects  the  discussion  considerably,  I  think. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  My  colleague,  Mr.  Brodeur,  has 
something  to  say  on  this  subject.  It  will  perhaps  fit  in  at  this  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen.  I  have  only  one  or 
two  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  this  resolution  moved  on  the 
question  of  naturalization.  I  may  say  we  have  passed  in  Canada 
this  year  a  Bill  on  the  question  of  naturalization  to  this  effect.  I 
may  perhaps  read  the  most  important  part  of  the  Bill,  which  pro- 
vides :  "  Any  person  resident  in  Canada,  or  in  the  service  of  the 
"  Government  of  Canada,  or  of  any  province  of  Canada,  who  has 
"  obtained  a  certificate  or  letters  of  naturalization  in  the  United 
"  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  in  any  British  Colony  or  Pos- 
"  session,  which  certificate  or  letters  remain  or  remains  in  full  force 
"  and  effect,  and  who  desires  to  be  naturalized  in  Canada  may,  if 
"he  intends  when  naturalized  either  reside  in  Canada  or  to  serve 
"  under  the  Government  of  Canada  or  the  Government  of  any  such 
"  province,  apply  for  n  certificate  of  naturalization  in  manner  herein- 
"  after  prescribed,  without  having  complied  with  the  condition  as  to 
"  residence  required  under  section  13  of  the  Naturalization  Act, 
"  chapter  77  of  the  revised  statutes,  1906. "  Our  Act  really  provides 
that  a  person  who  has  resided  in  Canada  for  three  years  may  obtain 
letters  of  naturalization,  giving  certificates  as  to  his  character,  and 
as  to  his  residence.  He  has  to  apply  to  the  Courts,  and  the  Courts 
decide  whether  under  the  statute  he  is  entitled  to  be  naturalized.  We 
parsed  in  the  session  which  h:is  just  closed  t ho  clause  which  I  have 
just  read,  by  which  in  the  future  a  man  to  be  naturalized  who  has 
got  already  a  letter  of  naturalization  from  any  British  Colonies  will 
be  entitled  to  come  before  the  Courts  and  to  have  his  certificate  of 
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naturalization  in  Canada,  so  to  a  general  extent  we  are  accepting 
the  certificate  of  naturalization  which  has  been  given  by  the  other 
British  Colonies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  advisable  or  not  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  Bill  which  is  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  here,  but  I  think  that  Section  7  is  going  a  little  further 
than  I,  for  my  part,  would  be  willing  it  should  go,  because  there  it 
is  declared  that  when  a  certificate  of  naturalization  has  been  given 
here  it  is  to  be  accepted  by  the  Colonies  themselves.  I  think  it  would 
be  just  as  well  to  leave  this  question  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Colonies.  It  will  be  advisable  perhaps  to  have  a  general  law,  as  we 
are  having  in  Canada,  but  at  the  same  time  giving  to  the  Colonies  the 
right  to  legislate  and  do  what  they  like.  I  am  afraid  this  clause  will 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  Colonies  from  legislating  on  the 
question.  That  is  the  only  objection  I  see  to  the  Bill  which  is  going 
to  be  introduced. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Generally  the  Bill  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good  one. 
and  would  certainly  be  of  assistance  in  clearing  up  ambiguities  which 
at  present  exist  in  the  law.  One  point  I  may  mention  without  en- 
tering into  detail  is  that  if  clause  12  were  assimilated  to  clause  8, 
so  that  it  might  be  acted  upon  without  assigning  any  reason,  that 
would  be  of  advantage. 

The  naturalization  question  has  few  difficulties  in  Australia,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  the  admission  of  coloured  races,  and  particularly 
coloured  aliens.  It  is  due  to  that  apprehension  that  we  have  been 
and  shall  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  guarding  a  possible  use  of  this 
Bill.  As,  however,  it  does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  impair  the  scope 
of  our  Immigration  Acts,  under  which  the  education  test  is  applied 
at  discretion,  this  particular  measure  is  not  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  weakens  the  force  of  those  statutes.  Under  these  circumstances 
we  look  forward  with  some  expectancy  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  as 
likely  to  be  of  value  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  other  Colonies. 

General  BOTHA :  J  will  ask  for  my  memorandum  to  be  read 
now. 

The  memorandum  was  read  as  follows — 

"  (1.)  It  is  desired  that  an  alien  naturalized  in  any  portion  of  His 
Majesty's  Dominions  should  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  from 
the  date  of  his  naturalization,  the  status  of  a  natural  born  British 
subject  not  only  within  the  ambit  of  the  law  under  which  letters  of 
naturalization  are  issued  to  him,  but  everywhere,  except  when  the 
naturalized  person  is  actually  within  the  country  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  naturalization  he  was,  and  of  which  he  still  remains  a  sub- 
ject. 

"  (2.)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  object  a  Bill  has  been  drafted 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  con- 
solidating and  amending  the  enactments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
relating  to  aliens  and  naturalization.  A  copy  of  this  Bill  is  includ- 
ed among  the  papers  on  the  subject  of  naturalization  sent  to  each 
of  the  Colonial  Premiers. 

"  (3.)  The  procedure  laid  down  in  section  26  of  that  Bill  for 
conferring  on  an  alien  naturalized  in  a  British  possession  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  the  status  of  a  British  subject  everywhere,  is  not 
satisfactory. 

"  (4.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Act  relating  to  the 
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Fourteenth  naturalization  of  aliens  should  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  every 
Ptl^Ml  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  The  objection  to  this  sug- 
gestion is  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  legislation  should  be  imposed 
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on  a  self-governing  Colony  except  by  the  Parliament  of  such  Colony. 

"  (5.)  The  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  providing  in  the  .Im- 
perial Act  that  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  naturalization  of 
aliens,  their  status  when  naturalized,  as  also  the  status  of  their 
wives  and  children  may  be  put  in  force  mutatis  mutandis  in  any 
portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Gov- 
ernor thereof.  In  a  self-governing  Colony  such  proclamation  would 
only  be  issued  by  the  Governor  on  the  advice  of  the  responsible 
Ministers  of  such  Colony.  The  clauses  of  the  draft  Bill  which  would 
be  put  in  force  under  the  proclamation  would  be  sections  7  to  17 
inclusive,  section  18  (with  the  exception  of  subsection  (2),  (3),  and 
(8)  and  sections  20,  21,  -24  and  25. 

"  (6.)  The  Imperial  Act  must  provide  that  the  proclamation 
aforementioned  shall  name  the  authority  to  whom  application  shall 
be  made  for  certificates  of  naturalization,  and  by  whom  they  shall 
be  issued,  and  that  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  under  the  Act 
on  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  exercised  by  the  said  authority. 
It  should  also  provide  that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  issued 
by  such  authority  shall  have  effect,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
if  it  were  a  certificate  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the 
Imperial  Act 

"  (7.)  The  following  provisions  in  the  draft  Bill  should,  how- 
ever, be  amended  before  it  can  be  accepted  by  some  of  the  self- 
governing  Colonies : — 

"  (a.)  The  Bill,  as  drafted,  applies  to  aliens  of  non-European 
descent  equally  with  those  of  European  birth  or  descent.  In 
some  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  (Natal  for  example) 
local  naturalization  is  granted  only  to  Europeans,  and  it  is 
unlikely,  therefore  that  any  such  Colony  will  agree  to  recog- 
nize as  a  British  subject  any  coloured  person  coming  to 
reside  therein,  who  has  been  naturalized  in  some  other  por- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  where  no  colour  distinc- 
tion is  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
may  strongly  object  to  making  any  such  distinction  in  any 
naturalization  law  submitted  to  it,  especially  seeing  that  no 
such  distinction  is  made  in  the  present  .Imperial  Act  of 
1870,  under  which  it  may  be  urged  that  a  person  naturalized 
within  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  British  subject  in  what- 
ever part  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  he  may  take  up  his 
residence.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  providing 
that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  granted  in  any  Colony  in 
which  the  Imperial  Act  has  been  put  in  force  in  manner 
prescribed  in  the  last  preceding  subsection  shall  have  effect 
beyond  the  borders  of  such  Colony  only  when  granted  to  a 
person  of  European  birth  or  descent.  By  such  a  provision 
one  Colony  would  not  be  bound  to  admit  as  British  subjects 
persons  of  non-European  descent  naturalized  in  some  other 
Colony  under  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  Act  put  in 
force  in  such  other  Colony  as  prescribed  in  the  last  preced- 
ing subsection.  Notwithstanding  such  a  provision,  a 
coloured  person  naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom  could 
be  a  British  subject  in  whatever  part  of  His  Majesty's 
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Dominions  he  may  take  up  his  residence.    It  is  difficult  to  Fourteenth 
see  how  this  can  be  avoided  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  "St- 
is  the  position  under  the  present  Imperial  Act,  which  has 
been  operative  since  1870.    In  section  9  of  the  Draft  Bill, 
the  words  '  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law  '  shall  be  wwg™*" 
inserted  after  the  word  '  shall  '  in  the  first  line  of  that  (General 
clause  30,  so  as  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  a  coloured  person,  Botha.) 
naturalized  in  England,  although  a  British  subject  every- 
where, would,  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  any  Colony,  be 
subject  to  the  same  political  and  other  disabilities  as  are 
imposed  by  the  law  of  that  colony  on  coloured  persons,  even 
though  they  may  lie  British  subjects. 
"(b.)  Section  7  of  the  Draft  Bill  provides  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  issue  of  certificates  of  naturalization  that  the  appli- 
cant for  them  should  have,  within  a  certain  limited  time, 
resided  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  for  a  period  of  not  less 
thai)  five  years.    It  would  be  better  to  insist  that  for  one 
of  those  years,  namely,  for  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  his  application,  he  should  have  resided  within  that 
portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  which  his  applica- 
tion is  made.    This  would  give  the  authority  in  whom  is 
vested  the  discretion  of  issuing  certificates  of  naturalization, 
a  better  opportunity  of  exercising  his  discretion  so  as  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  undesirable  aliens  from  being 
naturalised. 

"  (c.)  Under  the  Draft  Bill  an  absolute  discretion  to  issue  certi- 
ficates of  naturalization  is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  made  imperative  that  a  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  to  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
an  offence  for  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  has  been 
passed  without  the  option  of  a  fine  until  he  has  received  a 
free  pardon,  or  until  a  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed  be- 
tween the  date  of  such  conviction  and  the  application  for 
a  certificate  of  naturalization.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
draft  Bill  for  cancelling  certificates  of  naturalization 
obtained  by  false  representation  or  fraud.  If  an  applicant, 
therefore,  who  has  been  convicted  of  any  such  offence  as 
aforesaid,  conceals  such  conviction  in  making  his  applica- 
tion for  a  certificate  of  naturalization,  he  runs  the  risk  of 
having  that  certificate  cancelled. 

"  (o)  The  Draft  Bill  further  provides  that  an  applicant  who  ap- 
plies for  Letters  of  Naturalization  must  intend  when  na- 
turalized to  reside  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  It  would  be 
better,  if  such  intention  is  to  be  made  of  any  value  at  all, 
to  limit  future  residence  to  the  portion  oi  JrJUs  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  which  the  application  is  maae.  Tiicre  may 
be  evidence  available  to  show  that  a  person  applying  for  a 
certificate  of  naturalization  in  New  Zealand,  say,  does  not 
intend  to  reside  there;  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  to  get 
evidence  that  he  does  not  intend  to  reside  in  some  portion 
or  other  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions. 

"  (e.)  Clause  28  (a)  of  the  Draft  Bill  provides  that  any  person 
born  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  natural  born  British  subject.  It  is  suggested  that  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  person  born  in 
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His  Majesty's  Dominions,  but  whose  father  was  at  the  date 
of  his  birth  an  alien  indentured  labourer  of  non-European 
descent." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  may  I  observe 
that  the  memorandum  which  has  just  been  read  raises  a  number  of 
points,  but  I  think  a  good  many  of  them  are  dealt  with  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  made  on  the  last  occasion  when  this  subject  was  under 
discussion.  For  example,  with  regard  to  criminals,  I  pointed  out 
the  practice  which  we  adopted  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
granting  of  certificates,  and  said  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  put 
into  a  Bill  what,  in  effect,  is  our  practice  at  the  present  time.  On 
that  point,  I  think  it  would  entirely  meet  the  case  put  forward  under 
(c).  I  am  not  going  through  all  the  many  points  raised,  but  there 
is  some  misapprehension  in  parts  of  the  memorandum  as  to  the  in- 
tention and  meaning  of  the  Bill.  For  instance,  under  (d)  in  the 
memorandum  which  has  just  been  read,  there  is  this :  "  if  such  in- 
"  tention  is  to  be  of  any  value  at  all  to  limit  future  residence  to  the 
"  portion  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  in  which  the  application  is 
"  made."  But  that  would  defeat  the  very  object  of  the  proposal, 
because  if  a  person  in  England,  meaning  to  go  to  one  of  the  Colonies, 
and  perhaps  not  able  to  go  for  a  month  or  a  year,  desires  to  have 
a  certificate  of  naturalization,  of  course  he  cannot  under  the  present 
law  get  that  certificate  of  naturalization  because  he  does  not  intend 
to  reside  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That  is  the  condition  of  the  law 
under  which  he  would  get  his  certificate.  We  desire  to  remove  that 
restriction.  We  think  the  fact  that  a  man  who  is  in  England  now, 
not  having  a  certificate,  who  desires  to  go  to  a  Colony  ought  not  to 
be  debarred  from  getting  a  certificate  by  the  mere  reason  that  he 
desires  to  go  to  a  Colony  rather  than  stay  for  the  necessary  five  years 
in  this  country.  Those  are  details  which,  I  suggest,  could  best  be 
dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  inquiry  which  is  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tion read  by  Lord  Elgin. 

In  paragraph  (4),  which  has  been  read,  it  is  stated:  "It  has 
"been  suggested  that  the  Imperial  Act  relating  to  the  naturaliza- 
"  tion  of  aliens  should  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  every  portion 
"  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions.  The  objection  to  this  Suggestion  is 
"  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  legislation  should  be  imposed  on  a  self- 
"  governing  Colony  except  by  the  Parliament  of  such  Colony."  Our 
object  is  to  have  a  general  law  for  the  whole  Empire  as  far  as  is 
possible.  May  I  remind  the  Conference  that  a  phrase  I  used  in 
making  my  statement  runs  thus,  showing  at  any  rate  what  is  our 
wish  and  intention :  "  Our  chief  desire  is  to  make  the  Imperial  law 
"  as  comprehensive  and  acceptable  to  the  Empire  as  possible,  and  we 
"seek  in  short,  willing  and  legitimate  desires  to  all  the  individual 
"  Colonial  Governments  which  are  concerned  in  this  question."  In 
another  place  I  said  we  desired  the  Bill  to  include  as  much  common 
ground  as  possible  to  meet  the  general  convenience  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  This  suggestion  now  made  is  rather  wasting  time  in  this 
Conference.  But  I  suggest  that  though  this  is  a  very  important 
matter,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  detail,  though  a  very  important  detail, 
on  which,  perhaps  the  whole  Bill  would  depend,  and  I  think  it  could 
bo  met  by  discussion  so  that  the  view  which  I  expressed  and  have 
quoted  could  be  carried  into  effect — that  the  local  interests  of  a  par- 
ticular Colony  could  be  considered  and  regarded  in  any  Bill  which 
was  passed. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Was  not  there  a  suggestion  that  only 
certain  parts  should  be  applied  to  the  Colony  by  proclamation? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  By  Order  in  Council. 
Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  would  do  away  with  any  trouble 
with  regard  to  a  general  Bill. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Of  course,  conditions  could  be  attached  to 
an  Order  in  Council  so  far  as  to  meet  General  Botha's  Memoran- 
dum. 

General  BOTHA:  If  you  will  read  No.  5  you  will  find  No.  5 
provides  how  to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  No.  4. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  May  I  be  allowed  to  put  the  position  of 
New  Zealand  so  that  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have  the  situation  in  view 
all  round.  As  far  as  New  Zealand  is  concerned  I  want  to  make  it 
clear,  without  offence  to  any  other  race  in  any  respect  whatever,  that 
New  Zealand  is  a  white  man's  country,  and  intends  to  remain  a 
white  man's  country;  we  intend  to  keep  our  country  for  white  men 
by  every  effort  in  our  power.  If  there  is  anything  in  this  proposal 
and  I  am  just  afraid  there  is,  that  would  bring  about  a  position  that 
in  years  to  come  some  members  of  an  alien  coloured  race  who  had 
resided  in  England  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  five  years,  and  had 
obtained  a  naturalization  certificate  would  be  entitled,  if  this  Bill 
became  of  general  application  to  the  Colonies,  to  letters  of  natura- 
lization of  the  Empire,  which  would  entitle  them  to  come  into  our 
Colony  as  naturalized  subjects.  Speaking  for  New  Zealand  we 
would  strongly  oppose  it  on  national  grounds  peculiar  to  our  local 
circumstances. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Could  not  you  meet  it  with  the  immigra- 
tion law? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  immigration  law  there  woum  come 
into  conflict  with  the  proposals  under  this  Bill.  Under  our  immi- 
gration law  in  New  Zealand,  which  I  think  our  country  would  not 
relax,  we  insist  upon  certain  examinations,  and  will  not  allow  aliens 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  reasonable  conditions  tnat  we  require  to 
come  into  our  country.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  sure,  speaking  from 
a  New  Zealand  standpoint,  that  in  any  legislation  that  is  put  upon 
the  Statute  Book  in  the  hope  of  having  law  common  to  all  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  said,  we  maintain  the  right  of  New  Zealand  to  exercise 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  control  of  an  alien  race  that  we 
might  consider  an  undesirable  acquisition  to  our  community.  I  am 
not  saying  it  offensively  in  any  sense  whatever  to  any  other  race, 
but  the  feeling  that  we  should  help  our  own  race  permeates  the  whole 
country.  The  school  children  in  our  schools  are  taught  to  regard 
New  Zealand  as  a  white  man's  country.  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
glorious  portion  of  the  British  possessions,  and  we  want  to  keep  it 
so.  We  are  advancing  in  many  ways  and  are  well  circumstanced 
with  a  fine  population  throughout,  and  we  want  to  avoid  the  mixing 
up  and  the  contamination  of  the  races  both  now  and  in  the  years  to 
come  by  preserving  it  for  white  men  to-day  and  not  allowing  any 
law,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  naturalization  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose to  interfere  with  it.  That  is  the  fundamental  and  essential 
condition  which  I  wish  to  see  established  in  the  interest  of  Great 
Britain  just  as  well  as  New  Zealand. 

With  that  reservation,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  should  only 
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Fourteenth  be  too  glad  to  assist  in  the  very  laudable  object  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
9th  May     *n  v'ew  °f  having  uniformity  of  treatment,  but  I  do  hope  in  giving 
1907.  "      effect  to  that  uniformity  of  treatment  that  in  the  main  overriding 
Ni»t-rali     'aw  ^ou  w^  make  provision  that  the  right  of  a  self-governing  Colony 
zation.      cannot  be  overridden  by  saying  we  have  assented  to  some  principle 
Sir   Joseph  which  might  be  found  in  operation  injurious  to  our  people. 
Ward.) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  It  would  be  our  intention  to  meet  the  views 
you  have  expressed.  I  am  not  prepared  at  the  present  moment  to 
say  in  what  terms  in  the  Bill  it  should  be  done.  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  for  discussion.  It  will  be  of  great  value  to  me  tQ  have  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  different  Colonies,  so  that  we  can 
consider  subsequently  having  those  views  in  black  and  white  before 
us  how  best  they  can  be  met  in  the  provisions  in  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
itself,  as  explained  last  time,  is  only  put  forward  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. It  is  a  draft  Bill.  There  is  no  idea  of  at  once  introducing 
it  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  discussing  it  there  with  all  these 
particular  matters  put  forward  to-day  by  General  Botha  and  others 
unsifted  and  practically  unsettled.  There  is  no  idea  of  that  sort. 
I  think  I  can  give  an  assurance  that  the  views  put  forward  generally 
to-day  will  be  carefully  considered  before  anything  substantive  and 
final  is  proposed  formally.  Probably  the  be«t  plan,  if  this  resolution 
which  has  been  moved  is  accepted  by  the  Conference  which.  I  under- 
stand, could  be  held  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution  adopted  on  the 
20th  April. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  law 
alone,  and  I  should  not  care  to  attempt  to  offer  suggestions  or  solu- 
tions of  the  various  points  raised  straight  away. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  is  a  very  important  question  to  get  settled, 
if  you  can  do  so.  somewhere  on  the  lines  suggested  by  you,  because 
we  have  the  greatest  difficulty.  For  instance,  in  South  Africa,  I 
take  it  that  an  alien  naturalized  in  one  Colony,  perhaps  holding  the 
very  highest  office,  who,  after  years  and  years  goes  to  another  Colony, 
finds  that  he  has  no  privilege  of  British  citizenship  whatsoever.  That 
is  a  very  undesirable  state  of  affairs.  With  regard  to  the  people 
naturalized  in  Great  Britain :  they  have  an  advantage,  I  take  it, 
under  your  Act  of  1870.  If  they  go  to  any  Colony  they  have  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship.  I  am  glad  to  understand, 
if  I  interpret  your  remarks  aright,  that  you  are  prepared  to  consider 
what  has  been  said  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  in  that  direction.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  at  arriving  at  a  common  term,  or  common 
period,  of  naturalization  which  would  be  acceptable  to  all  portions 
of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  Great  Britain,  you  may 
naturalize  an  alien  of  non-European  extraction,  and  if  there  would 
be  any  possibility  of  your  modifying  that  clause  in  your  Bill  so  as 
not  to  allow  him,  ipso  facto,  to  claim  the  rights  of  British  citizen- 
ship in  British  possessions,  it  would  meet  a  great  many  of  us  to  a 
very  large  extent.  Then  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  the  Home 
Government  introducing  a  Bill,  fixing,  say,  upon  a  certain  period  of 
five  years,  and  other  terms  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  practically  with- 
out special  legislation  in  the  other  Colonics  or  Dominions,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution  or  a  clause  adopting  the  Homo 
Act.  which  really  would  allow  anybody  naturalized  in  any  portion  of 
the  British  Empire,  who  was  of  European  extraction,  and  had  resided 
the  specified  period  of  time,  ipso  facto  to  have  all  the  privileges  of 
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went. 

I  might  give  yon  a  very  strong  case  indeed.    We  had  in  the  Cape 

Colony  a  very  notable  alien  in  the  person  of  the  late  Colonel  Scherm-   . 

brueker.    He  was  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  and  became  a  rifam1' 
Minister  of  the  Crown.    To  everybody  it  must  appear  as  most  un-  (r>r 
desirable  that  if,  during  his  lifetime,  he  had  gone,  say,  to  the  Colony  Smartt.) 
of  New  Zealand,  or  to  the  Colony  of  Australia,  he  would  have  had  to 
be  re-naturalized,  and  could  not  have  claimed  the  privilege  of  British 
citizenship.    I  believe  such  is  the  law  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time.    I  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Deakin's  view  upon  the  question 
of  an  alien,  naturalized  in  Cape  Colony  (no  matter  how  high  a  post 
he  held  in  that  Colony)  if  he  went  to  Australia,  and,  being  of  alien 
birth,  his  British  citizenship  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
would  not  give  him  the  privilege  of  British  citizenship  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Yes,  I  think  it  is  so. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  I  think  it  will  appeal  to  everybody  that  that  is 
a  very  desirable  thing  to  alter.  I  know  of  many  cases  of  the  same 
kind,  and  it  is  because  we  feel  that  these  cases  will  lead  to  friction 
that  we  do  hope  the  Imperial  Government  will  draft  a  Bill  which  will 
be  acceptable  practically  to  all  the  Dominions,  so  that  it  will  be  only 
necessary  for  the  Colonies  to  adopt  the  principles  throughout  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  The  Bill  as  now  drawn  is  with  the  object 
of  meeting  that  point. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  If  you  can  meet  the  case  of  the  non-European, 
li  will  at  once  simplify  the  matter. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  That  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  diffi- 
culty, for  reasons  which  I  need  not  state.  I  think  it  would  simplify 
matters,  but  that  is  the  point  we  have  to  consider,  and  to  get  round 
in  some  way,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  different  Colonies. 

CHAIRMAN :  May  I  take  it  that  this  resolution  is  adopted  ? 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.  Resolution. 

XIX. 

The  Conference  discussed  the  question  of  publication  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings and  decided  that  they  should  be  published  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  subject  to  any  necessary  revision  or  omissions. 


NAVAL  DEFENCE.  Naval 

Defence. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Would  I  be  in  order  in  moving  this  Naval  Reso- 
lution after  the  discussion  yesterday?  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  any 
time  because  it  is  a  resolution  which  requires  no  remarks  to  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Conference :  "  That  this  Conference,  recognising 
"  the  vast  importance  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Navy  to  the 
"  defence  of  the  Empire  and  the  protection  of  its  trade,  and  the  para- 
"  mount  importance  of  continuing  to  maintain  the  Navy  in  the 
"  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency,  considers  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
"  the  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  to  make  such  contribution  towards 
"  the  upkeep  of  the  Navy  as  may  be  determined  by  their  local  legis- 
58— 35§ 
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Fourteenth  a  ]atures — fae  contribution  to  take  the  form  of  a  grant  of  money,  the 

9th  May,    "establishment  of  local  Naval  defence,  or  such  other  services,  in 

1907.       "  such  manner  as  may  be  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the 

^     ,      "  Admiraltv  and  as  would  best  accord  with  their  varying  circum- 
Naval  J 
Defence.  stances." 

Smartt )         CHAIRMAN :  I  may  say  I  communicated  with  the  First  Lord  of 
mar  '      the  Admiralty  what  occurred,  and  he  desires  me  to  say  he  leaves  him- 
self entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference  with  regard  to  any 
modification  or  omission  of  the  words  referring  to  the  Admiralty. 
Otherwise  he  has  no  objection  to  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  My  reason  for  moving  this  resolution  is  the  fact 
that  I  think  we  have  all  been  impressed  with  the  character  of  the 
discussion  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Navy  at  the  fullest 
possible  strength,  and  I  think  we  all  recognise  the  manner  in  which 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  met  us,  especially  in  his  desire 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Empire  to  see 
whether  it  is  possible  that  they  can  assist  in  contributing  to  the 
strength  of  the  Navy  by  organising  local  defences  of  a  Naval  charac- 
ter. I  feel  convinced  that  a  policy  of  that  sort  will  appeal  very 
strongly  to  many  portions  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas.  I  gather  from  the  statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that  the  establishment  of  submarines,  destroyers,  Naval 
Reserve  forces,  local  defences,  and  works  of  that  character,  will  be 
of  considerable  advantage  to  the  general  strength  of  the  Navy.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  can  take  exception  to  the  resolution,  because  it 
distinctly  states  that  it  is  subject  to  the  votes  of  the  individual 
Legislatures,  and  that  though  the  money  will  only  be  spent  after 
consultation  with  the  Admiralty,  it  does  not  in  any  way  take  away 
from  the  individual  Colony  its  rights  to  be  heard  and  practically 
to  decide  the  best  manner  in  which  that  money  can  be  spent.  But  I 
gather  from  the  character  of  the  discussion  we  have  had  in  this  Con- 
ference, and  the  nature  of  the  reception  we  have  received — those  of 
us  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  his  advisers — that  the  Admiralty 
will  deal  with  the  Colonies  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner  in  this 
direction,  the  result  being  a  movement  that  I  consider  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nise that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Colonies  to  expect  Great  Britain  to  bear  practically  the  whole  of  this 
great  burden  of  defence.  The  commerce  of  the  Empire  is  now  becom- 
ing of  such  an  enormous  character  that  it  is  more  and  more  evident 
to  the  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  of  what  vital  im- 
portance it  is  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  that  this 
commerce  should  have  the  fullest  and  most  adequate  protection. 
Therefore.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Conference  to 
come  to  a  general  resolution  of  this  sort  before  we  part.  At  this  late 
period  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  whole  facts,  figures,  and  statistics, 
which  we  have  gone  over  before,  and  therefore  will  content  myself 
by  simply  moving  the  resolution,  which  T  hope  will  be  acceptable  to 
every  member  of  the  Conference. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  sorry  to  say.  so  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned,  we  cannot  agree  to  the  resolution.  Wo  took  the  ground 
many  years  ago  that  we  had  enough  to  do  in  that  respect  in  our 
country  before  committing  ourselves  to  a  general  claim.    The  Gov- 
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emmcnt  of  Canada  has  done  a  great  deal  in  that  respect.    Our  action  Fourteenth 

was  not  understood,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  mP^J' 

Admiralty  admitted  we  had  done  much  more  than  he  was  aware  of.  1907.  " ' 

It  is  impossible,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  have  a  uniform  policy  011   

this  matter;  the  disproportion  is  too  great  between  the  Mother  Coun-  iwjmcL 

try,  you  must  remember,  they  have  no  expenses  to  incur  with  regard  (Sjr  Wilfrid 

to  public  works;  whereas,  in  most  of  the  Colonies,  certainly  in  Can-  Laurier.) 
ada,  we  have  to  tax  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  resources  in  the 
development  of  our  country,  and  we  could  not  contribute,  or  under- 
take to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  in  that  way.    For  my  part,  if  the 
motion  were  pressed  to  a  conclusion,  I  should  have  to  vote  against  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  But  the  public  works  to  which  you  refer  are  of  a 
reproductive  character  which  are  vital  to  the  interests  of  your  Dom- 
inion. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    Some  of  our  railways  have  never 
paid  a  cent  of  interest  or  expenses. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Still,  it  is  developing  and  opening  up  the  coun- 
try to  an  enormous  extent.  All  the  colonies  are  building  developing 
railways  of  a  character  which  may  not  be  revenue-producing  for 
years.  I  thought  the  wording  of  this  resolution  would  have  specially 
met  your  views  because  you  will  find  to  make  such  a  contribution 
towards  the  upkeep  of  the  Navy  it  may  take  the  form  either  of  a 
grant  of  money,  or  the  establishment  of  a  local  defence  force  or  other 
services.  I  understand  Canada  suggested  strongly  the  other  day  that 
some  of  their  other  services  were  in  the  nature  of  local  defence. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :    I  have  said  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
subject. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  pass  the  resolution  if  it  is 
not  unanimous. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
the  representatives  of  the  other  portions  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  DEAKLN :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  entering  into'the  discus- 
sion if  desired;  but  if  we  are  not  going  to  pass  the  resolution  is  it 
worth  while? 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  we  do  not  pass  some- 
thing. We  have  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  pious  affirmation,  that 
I  am  anxious  we  should  do  something  of  a  practical  character. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER:  It  can  be  passed  if  there  is  a  ma- 
jority.  For  my  part,  I  must  vote  against  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  To  do  any  good  we  would  require  to  be 
unanimous  about  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Yes,  J  suppose  so. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  not  much  good  to  have  a 
resolution  at  all  if  we  cannot  be  unanimous. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  we  had  better  not  proceed  any  further 
just  now. 

Sir  WILFRED  LAURIER :  We,  of  the  different  Dominions  be- 
yond the  Seas,  have  tried  to  be  unanimous  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  this  is  a  question  upon  which  we  could  not  be  unani- 
mous. Therefore,  Dr.  Smartt  can  move  it  if  he  chooses,  or  withdraw 
it.    But  if  he  presses  it  I  should  have  to  vote  against  it. 
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Dr.  SMARTT:  I  am  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  Conference. 
I  do  not  want  to  press  a  resolution  that  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
the  general  approval  of  practically  everybody  on  the  Conference,  espe- 
cially a  resolution  of  this  particular  character.  We  might,  perhaps, 
let  it  stand  over  until  the  next  sitting.  Between  this  and  Tuesday  I 
may  be  able  to  modify  it  in  some  way  to  meet  Sir  Wilfrid's  view. 


Double  DOUBLE  INCOME  TAX. 

Income 

Tas-  CHAIRMAN:  The  two  questions  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 

quer has  come  about  are,  the  double  income  tax  and  as  to  the  profit 
on  silver  coinage.    I  understand  it  has  been  discussed  already. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Dr.  Jameson,  Dr.  Smartt.  and  others  were  there 
and  discussed  it  with  me. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Is  it  necessary  to  go  over  the  discussion 
again?    We  have  had  it  before. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  hope  not. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  understand  the  discussion  we  had  before  was 
printed  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Conference. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  It  is  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference  and  therefore  we  need  not  go  over  that  ground  again. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  We  hold  equally  strong  the  views  we  expressed 
the  other  day.  We  only  hope  you  may  have  modified  yours  since 
then. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  am  afraid  I  hold  the  same  view,  I  expressed 
then  and  therefore  we  must  agree  to  differ  about  it. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  only  put  it  on  the  agenda  because  that  was 
understood. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  Yes,  it  is  right  to  raise  it  again,  but  it  must  be 
taken  as  we  left  it  the  other  day: 

Dr.  SMARTT :  You  consider  no  further  discussion  will  bring 
you  any  nearer  to  what  is  our  idea  of  what  is  fair. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  am  afraid  not.  It  goes  to  the  very  root  of  our 
income  tax  law  whether  right  or  wrong. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  As  this  memorandum  is  going  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Conference  and  will  form  a  portion  of  the  Conference  pro- 
ceedings, though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  our  views,  would  not  it  be  advisable  to  take  the  views  of 
the  Conference  on  the  question? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  If  you  please. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  So  that  it  is  tabulated  what  the  views  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  Empire  are  on  the  question. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR :  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the 
arguments  addressed  either  by  the  British  Government  or  the  Col- 
onies, because  I  understood  this  was  a  9ub-conimittee  which  wa9 
going  to  discuss  the  question  particularly  concerning  those  imme- 
diately interested.  I  think  if  Mr.  Asquith  could  just  give  us  in  a 
few  words  his  reasons  it  would  be  valuable. 
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Mr.  ASQTJITH:  I  am  afraid  Dr.  Smartt  would  not  be  content 
without  adding  his  few  words — quite  rightly — and  then  we  should 
go  over  the  whole  ground  again.  It  was  with  the  object  of  saving 
time  in  that  respect  that  we  had  what  I  called  a  sub-Conference  on 
this  subject. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  The  reason  also  was  that  it  was  referred  to  this 
Conference.  Having  had  a  discussion  in  your  Department,  we  should 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  upon  the  question,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Conference  might  in  the  future  weigh  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  proceedings  of  that  meeting  have  been  cir- 
culated. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  reading  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  by  the  different  gentlemen  not  on  the 
Committee  will  give  them  the  view  put  on  record  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  pointed  out  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  British  Government  to  give  effect  to  some  of  the  suggestions 
made.  The  very  fact  of  that  being  so,  whatever  opinions  might  be 
expressed  here — they  are  mere  expressions  of  opinion — cannot  alter 
it,  and  we  would  not  gain  anything  re-discussing  it.  It  is  all  on 
record  in  these  proceedings. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  But  the  vote  of  the  Conference  is  not  on  record 
on  that  particular  matter.  I  want  simply  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
Conference. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  I  have  no  objection  if  you  think  it  serves  any 
useful  purpose. 

CHAIRMAN :  You  want  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  as  to 
whether  they  agree  with  your  resolution  or  not? 

Dr.  SMARTT:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  can  ask  the  Conference  that.  The  resolution  is: 
"  That  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  shareholders,  resident  in 
"  British  Colonies,  of  companies  which  are  already  liable  to  Colonial 
"  income  tax  payments,  should  be  exempted  from  similar  taxation 
"  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  strongly  urges  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
"  ment  to  adopt,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  legislation  neces- 
"  sary  to  give  effect  to  such  exemption." 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Do  I  understand  that  the  practice  is  that 
supposing  a  company  is  registered  in  another  part  of  the  world  with 
persons  living  here,  deriving  income  from  that  company,  you  tax 
that  income? 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  If  they  live  here.  . 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  We  all  do  the  same.  What  we  want  to 
try  to  get  is  a  mutual  arrangement  that  one  shall  abandon  the  im- 
position at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the  other.  We  all  do  the  same 
absolutely. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Then  I  think  we  ought  to  put  on  an 
overtax.  The  British  Government  stopped  me  when  I  wanted  to  do 
something  of  the  kind  once. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  If  there  is  a  shareholder  in  a  British 
Company  carrying  on  operations  here  entirely,  and  he  is  living  in 
New  Zealand  and  gets  his  income  out  from  England  to  New  Zealand, 
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Fourteenth  we  tax  it  there.  The  very  same  is  done  by  the  British  Government 
9th  8May    when  a  New  Zealander  is  living  in  England. 

19°7-  Mr.  ASQTJITH:  The  whole  thing  is  set  out  in  the  discussion  we 

Double     nad  tne  other  day.    The  considerations  on  one  side  and  the  other  are 
Income     stated  with  perfect  lucidity,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
Tax-       to  go  over  the  ground  again. 

'^'ward.6)1''1  CHAIRMAN:  This  resolution  will  be  on  record,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Treasury  are  recorded,  which  shows  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  cannot  agree. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  I  understand  Mr.  Deakin,  Sir  Joseph  Ward  and 
General  Botha  have  accepted  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolu- 
tion already.  That  is  why  I  would  like  to  have  it  on  record  at  the 
Conference  that  they  have  accepted  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  If  the  resolution  goes  on  record  with  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  and  the  views  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  think  it  is  just  as  good  as  a  resolu- 
tion passed  one  way  or  the  other. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Moor  did  not  happen 
to  be  present  at  the  meeting  we  had.  I  know  he  agrees  with  the 
tenour  of  the  resolution,  and  I  thought  if  we  could  have  got  it 
affirmed  here,  Mr.  Moor,  who  was  not  present  at  the  discussion,  would 
be  able  to  vote  upon  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  No  doubt  all  the  representatives  of  South  Africa 
would  agree. 

Mr.  F.  R.  MOOR:  We  have  no  income  tax  in  our  Colony,  but 
that  does  justify  the  double  tax,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  They  have  in  Cape  Colony. 


Silver  SILVER  COINAGE. 

Coinage, 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  papers  for  which  I  have  sent  and  my  ana- 
lysis of  the  return  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  supply,  have  not 
reached  me.  The  general  opinion  with  us  that  the  profit  on  silver 
coinage  is  large,  is  borne  out  by  the  return.  The  net  results  of  the 
operations  of  the  Mint  must  be  most  satisfactory. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  They  vary  very  much  from  year  to  year.  We 
had  a  very  good  year  last  year  as  it  happens. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  price  of  silver  was  low. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  The  price  of  silver  is  one  factor,  but  the  de- 
mand is  of  a  very  capricious  kind,  particularly  from  West  Africa. 
A  large  part  of  our  profit  is  due  to  an  abnormal  demand  from  West 
Africa,  where  the  natives  like  fresh  bright  silver  and  keep  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Apart  from  that,  so  far  as  I  follow  this  return, 
the  profits  made  on  Australian  coinage  alone  look  extremely  well — 
over  40,000/.  a  year. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  That  is  not  far  wrong.  I  will  tell  you  exactly 
how  I  take  the  profit  in  Australia.  The  average  amount  taking  five 
years'  silver  coinage  applied  in  Autsralia  is  76,480/.  per  annum.  The 
mint  profit  on  that,  if  all  the  coins  had  been  made  out  of  new  bul- 
lion, would  be  41,461/.,  but  we  have  to  deduct  from  that  the  worn 
silver  and  on  the  average  that  was  withdrawn  from  Australia  to  the 
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value  of  11,700/.  per  annum,  so  that  the  net  supply  of  new  coins  was  Fourteenth 
76,480/.  minus  this  11,706/.,  which  would  give  you  64,774/.  a  year,  on  Day. 
which  the  profit  would  be  35,115/.   Then  if  you  deduct  the  loss  of  the  9th19(j7^a•v• 

worn  coin  from  that,  as  I  think  you  ought  fairly  to  do,  because  there   L 

is  considerable  loss  on  the  worn  silver — we  average  it  at  about  10  per  Silver 
cent,  of  the  face  value  of  the  coin — if  we  take  that  1,706/.  which  is  Coinage, 
the  average  annual  amount  withdrawn  of  worn  coin  from  Australia,    xswith  ) 
10  per  cent,  of  that  is  1,170/.    The  net  annual  profit  attributable  to 
Australia  35,115/.  less  1,170/.  equals  33,945/.    That  is  the  best  sum 
I  can  give  you.    That  has  been  worked  out  as  fairly  as  it  can  be. 
That  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  average  profit  of  the  Mint  during 
the  five  years  from  the  Australian  issues. 

Mr.  DEAKIN.  Have  you  any  proposition  to  make  for  future 
coinage  ? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Would  you  like  to  coin  yourselves,  because  we 
can  offer  you  that? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  has  been  proposed. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  We  are  quite  ready  to  give  it  up  and  let  you 
coin  yourselves,  just  as  Canada  does. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Canada  has  a  subsidiary  coinage. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Yes,  and  yours  would  be  a  local  coinage. 

Mr.  DEAKTN :  Yes,  distinguished  in  some  trifling  way. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  would  have  to  choose  for  yourselves  about 
what  you  did. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Would  you  concede  the  same  to  New 
Zealand  if  we  desired  it. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  Yes,  I  think  you  would  stand  on  exactly  the 
same  footing.  I  think  that  is  a  thing  you  might  consider.  I  do  not 
ask  for  an  immediate  decision. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  ,1  should  like  to  consider  it  with  any  suggestions 
the  experts  of  the  Mint  can  make. 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  I  make  further  the  offer  found  on  the  last  part 
of  the  memorandum  as  to  withdrawing  the  worn  gold  coin  which 
is  at  present  done  in  this  country.  I  offered  to  withdraw  that  at 
Sydney,  or  Melbourne,  or  wherever  you  please.  That  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  your  trading  community.  There  are  those  two 
offers,  if  you  will  kindly  consider  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Thank  you. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  How  would  that  meet  the  Colonies  which  do  not 
coin  their  own  silver?  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  them  any 
allowance  off  the  profits  made  on  the  silver  coinage? 

Mr.  ASQUITH :  We  will  make  you  the  same  offer  as  the  others. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  But  we  do  not  coin. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  \.e  do  not  coin  either,  but  I  will  accept 
your  offer,  kindly  made,  and  will  consider  it. 

Dr.  SMARTT:  You  do  not  think  you  can  meet  us  in  any  way 
so  long  as  we  do  not  coin? 

Mr.  ASQUITH:  You  woulu  probably  find  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Mint  in  New  Zealand  would  hardly  be  worth  the  candle? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  I  think  that  is  very  possible. 
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Fourteenth  ;yr.  ASQUTTH:  South  Africa  is  rather  different. 
Day. 

9th  May.  Dr.  SMARTT :  We  see  from  the  figures  worked  out  that  there 

•  is  no  difficulty  of  apportioning  the  profit  to  each  Colony;  conse- 

Silver  quently,  you  might  be  inclined  to  allow  the  Colony  the  profit  made 

Coinage.  on  the  coining  of  the  silver. 

^'wardT^  ^-T-  ASQTTITH:  I  will  consider  your  case;  and  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  regards  this — General 
Botha  and  Mr.  Moor  also. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  You  will  consider  my  question  without  com- 
mitting yourself  as  to  what  might  be  a  fair  allowance. 

Mr.   ASQUITH:  Certainly,  without  committing  ourselyes  at 

all. 


General  GENERAL  BOTHA'S  FAREWELL. 

Botha's 

Farewell.  General  BOTHA:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  my  time  is  over 
now.  I  unfortunately  have  to  leave  before  you  resume  again.  I 
must  go  on  Saturday  to  South  Africa,  and  probably  this  morning 
is  my  last  attendance,  but  I  hope  I  shall  again  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  later  Conferences.  .1  cannot  leave  without  saying  good- 
bye to  you  all,  expressing  my  gratitude  to  the  Chairman  for  the  able 
way  in  which  he  has  led  us  and  conducted  the  proceedings.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  life  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  various  Possessi  ns  here,  and  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
and  I'  want  to  give  you  all  this  assurance  that  the  friendships  which 
I  have  formed  here  in  person  will  always  be  strengthened  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  think  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  Conference 
that  I  am  sure  we  entirely  respond  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
General  Botha.  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  see  him  here. 
We  know  he  has  come  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  himself,  but 
.1  venture  to  think  that  the  Conference  of  this  year  would  have  suf- 
fered very  much  had  he  not  been  able  to  attend.  We,  I  am  sure, 
also  reciprocate  entirely  the  feeling  of  the  advantages  which  we  gain 
by  mutual  intercourse,  and  though  I  do  not  know  which  of  us  will 
be  here  to  meet  him,  we  shall  hope  that  he,  at  any  rate,  will  attend 
another  Conference. 

After  a  short  adjournment. 


BRITISH  INTERESTS  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

British 

in'ttw8  The  Conference  sat  in  private.    On  resuming: 

PaciBc.  }[r.  DEAKEN:  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  permission  of  the  Con- 
ference I  propose  to  invite  their  attention  to  this  question  from  a 
general  point  of  view  because  without  reference  to  the  past,  I  doubt 
if  the  intention  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  can  be  made 
clear.  There  was  a  time — and  that  not  so  far  distant — when  this 
ocean  was  ignored  and  these  Islands  were  little  visited  because  they 
presented  small  opportunities  of  trade  or  settlement — a  time  at  which 
Great  Britain  was  so  much  the  predominating  power  that  almost  any- 
thing desired  in  the  way  of  possession  or  suzerainty  could  have  been 
acquired  without  difficulty.    Of  course  the  dead  past  must  be  left 
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to  bury  its  dead,  but  some  reference  is  necessary  to  the  indifferent 
attitude  of  statesmen  in  this  country,  a  not  unnatural  attitude  be- 
cause, to  the  Lnited  Kingdom,  the  Pacific  is  remote,  and  not  over  the 
greater  part  of  it  even  a  highway  of  much  traffic.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  particular,  and  also  to  Canada, 
the  future  of  the  Pacific  is  extremely  important,  and  may  become 
more  so  at  any  time,  now  that  attention  is  directed  to  its  great 
spaces  where  rival  nations  have  a  footing,  and  are  if  anything  dis- 
posed to  strengthen  their  hold.  This  difference  of  situation  led  from 
the  first  to  a  different  attitude  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand,  the  people  of  Australasia,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  course  that  has  been  followed  and  consistently  fol- 
lowed in  Australasia  has  neither  been  understood  nor  appreciated 
here.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  once  more  upon  the  impossibility  of 
severing  the  interests  of  the  Empire  into  those  which  could  be  al- 
lotted to  the  United  Kingdom  and  those  which  should  be  allotted 
to  its  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  all 
but  one  interest,  though  this  may  be  modified  by  the  claims  and  in- 
terests of  the  several  parts.  But  no  gain  is  possible  to  the  flag  in  the 
Pacific  which  is  not  of  great  moment  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to 
Australasia.  I  do  not  pretend  to  apportion  the  relative  values  of 
gains  or  losses,  that  would  be  an  idle  task.  But  we  may  fairly  as- 
sume at  least  an  equalitv  of  interest  in  matters  affecting  the  Paci- 
fic. 

Owing  partly  to  the  dominance  of  a  certain  school  of  political 
thought  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  so  far  as  appearances  go 
has  much  diminished  in  authority,  there  was  a  time  when  the  anxiety 
of  public  men  in  this  country  was  to  avoid  under  any  circumstances 
the  assumption  of  more  responsibilities  and  a  great  willingness  to 
part  with  any  that  they  possessed.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that 
school  is  still  represented,  nor  does  it  matter;  but  there  never  was 
a  time  when  a  similar  school  of  thought  existed  in  our  new  coun- 
tries. From  the  very  first,  the  earliest  settlers  even  when  they  were 
few  in  number,  were  large  in  their  ambitions,  not  for  themselves 
but  for  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  for  those  who  were 
to  come  after  them.  That  was  the  original  cause  of  difference  of 
policy.  Thus  the  opposite  points  of  view  of  those  who  live  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  is  our  case,  and  those  on  this  side  whose  shores 
are  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  have  been  the  chief  ground  for  differ- 
ence. But  what  is  sometimes  forgotten  is  that  in  the  very  earliest 
periods,  when  the  British  flag  was  first  carried  into  these  seas, 
there  were  British  statesmen  who  entertained  the  largest  ideas  of  the 
scope  of  our  authority  in  the  Pacific.  I  think  it  was  when  Governor 
Philip  was  sent  out  to  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  that  his 
Letters  Patent  not  only  included  Australia,  but  what  were  termed 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  although  these  were  the  days  before  steam, 
at  least  one  of  his  successors  held  that  "  adjacent  islands  "  extended 
to  Tahiti,  naturally  including  all  the  groups  between.  At  all  events, 
the  New  Hebrides  were  distinctly  included  within  New  Zealand  in 
the  earliest  days  of  that  Colony,  and  our  title  to  them  was  only 
abandoned  in  1840.  The  prevailing  attitude  of  mind  here  is  fairly 
expressed  in  a  despatch  published  in  a  Blue  Book  relating  to  the 
New  Hebrides  this  year,  relating  to  the  Convention  with  France.  It 
appears  on  page  64,  where  a  despatch  of  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  of 
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Fourteenth  October  31st,  1903,  is  quoted.    In  reply  to  a  paragraph  in  a  letter 
9th  May     which  I  had  written,  commenting  on  what  .1  termed  "  the  inaction 
1907.       of  the  Imperial  Government, "  I  was  directed  to  this  document,  as 
gritigh     expressing  the  views  which  are  still  held.    In  this  despatch  it  is 
Interests    pointed  out  that  a  vast  extent  of  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
in  the      been  definitely  brought  under  British  control  during  the  last  30 
J'ears-    I*  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  it  was 
Deakin.)     indefinitely  under  British  authority  before  that;  but  the  statements 
here  made  show  what  parts  were  definitely  brought  under  British 
control  during  the  last  30  years.    Reference  is  made  to  Fiji,  part  of 
New  Guinea,  the  Solomon  Islands,  the  Gilbert  and  the  Ellice  Islands, 
and  the  Cook  Group,  most  of  those  acquisitions  having  been  made 
as  is  admitted  mainly  (sometimes  entirely)  of  the  interests  and  senti- 
ments of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    Now  that  is  perfectly  true. 
But  for  the  action  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  would  not 
be  an  island  to-day  in  the  Pacific  under  the  British  flag.     I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  long  agitation  which  led  to  the  annexation 
of  Fiji  which  was  very  nearly  allowed  to  slip  through  our  fingers. 
I  remember  only  too  well  the  warnings  transmitted  to  the  Imperial 
Government  with  reference  to  New  Guinea  when  we  were  assured 
by  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord  Derby,  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  annex  any  part 
of  that  island.    It  was  in  this  faith  that  the  flag  hoisted  without 
authority  by  the  Governor  of  Queensland,  the  British  flag,  was 
hauled  down. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  By  order  of  the  British  Government.  Immedia- 
tely afterwards  one  half  of  that  very  territory  which  we  had  just 
been  assured  was  not  going  to  be  touched  was  appropriated  by  the 
German  Government.  Then,  because  under  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion that  Minister  for  the  Colonies  was  forced  to  take  over  the 
fraction  left,  that  is  cited  to  us  years  afterwards  as  a  proof  of  the 
spirited  policy  pursued  by  the  British  Government.  What  is  true 
of  this  island  is  true  of  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands.  Whatever  losses  there  are  in  the  Pacific — and  there 
have  been  others — have  been  due  to  neglect  here.  Every  single  gain 
has  been  due  to  pressure  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Con- 
sequently, whatever  credit  is  due  for  the  acquisition  of  these  islands 
rests  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  and  not  on  this.  Is  it,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  feeling  has  been  created  and  still  exists  in 
Australia — an  exasperated  feeling — that  British  Imperial  interests 
in  that  ocean  have  been  mishandled  from  the  first?  It  is  more  by 
good  luck  than  by  good  management  that  we  retain  even  the  islands 
that  we  possess.  That  is  to  be  remembered,  in  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  recent  developments  to  which  these  remarks  are  a 
prelude,  because,  unless  you  understand  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Australia,  we  once  had  the  Pacific  within  our  grasp,  and  have 
retained  nothing  of  it  without  constant  protest  and  exertion,  while 
we  have  lost  a  great  deal  which  we  might  have  secured,  our  sentiment, 
which  is  apparently  quite  unappreciated  by  the  press  and  public 
men  of  this  country,  will  never  be  understood.  TTero  wo  are  repre- 
sented as  a  grasping  people  who.  settled  in  Australia,  a  territory  still 
too  large  for  us,  are  reaching  out  in  a  grasping  spirit  to  add  to  it 
merely  heeause  we  are  in  Australia.  That  exactly  reverses  our 
point  of  view.    We  practically  had  these  islands,  or  most  of  them. 
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almost  as  much  as  we  had  Australia  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  not 
a  series  of  grasping  annexations  that  we  have  been  attempting,  but 
a  series  of  aggravated  and  exasperating  losses  which  we  have  had  to 
sustain.  There  you  have  our  two  absolutely  opposite  points  of  view, 
the  point  of  view  of  our  part  of  the  world  and  the  point  of  view 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  only  because  it  is  necessary,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  to  make  that  fundamental  contrast  of  attitude  understood, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  detain  the  Conference  by  referring  to  it. 

Let  me  now  approach  the  latest  illustration  of  our  misfortunes  in 
the  New  Hebrides.  Ever  since  I  have  been  in  public  life  this  group 
has  presented  vexed  problems  to  Australia.  It  was  only  after  a  very 
long  struggle  that  in  1887  we  were  able  to  obtain  a  means  by  which 
the  titles  of  British  settlers  there  could  be  officially  recognised.  We 
wished  some  foothold  given  those  early  and  enterprising  men.  .In 
1887,  as  is  now  well  understood,  when  the  first  of  these  Conferences 
assembled,  the  project  quite  favourably  regarded  by  the  British 
Government  included  the  surrender  of  whatever  rights  were  possessed 
in  that  group.  It  was  only  on  account  of  the  very  vigorous  opposi- 
tion to  that  suggestion  offered  by  Australasia  that  the  islands  did  not 
then  pass  entirely  under  the  French  flag.  That  was  another  experi- 
ence which  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 
The  intention  in  1887  was  that  some  arrangement  should  be  arrived 
at  with  the  French  Republic  in  reference  to  the  future  of  these  is- 
lands. When  the  Conference  of  1897  met,  the  only  reference  to  them 
that  I  remember,  states  that  no  decision  had  been  arrived  at.  For 
ten  years  the  matter  had  been  allowed  to  rest;  In  1904  an  agreement 
between  the  British  and  French  Governments  was  signed  which  pro- 
vided for  a  settlement  of  matters  in  dispute  between  them  all  over 
the  world,  in  Morocco  in  particular,  in  Africa  generally  and  else- 
where. Again  the  New  Hebrides  only  appeared  in  a  footnote  indi- 
cating that  something  was  still  expected  to  be  done.  It  requires  to  be 
remembered  that  during  all  these  years,  before  even  land  titles  were 
recognised,  there  were  British  settlers  in  that  group;  there  were 
British  missionaries ;  and  that  whatever  was  being  done  in  the  way 
of  trade  or  to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Christianity  was  under- 
taken by  Britons,  including  a  certain  number  of  Australians.  I  am 
not  delaying  for  exact  dates,  but  think  it  was  in  consequence  of  our 
fresh  representations  made  in  1902  that  a  British  Resident  was  ap- 
pointed, a  gentleman  without  real  status  or  legal  authority  of  any 
effective  kind,  who  was  to  keep  a  general  oversight  of  British  in- 
terests and  to  advise.  He  had  no  real  power;  he  was  not  authorised 
to  keep  records,  and  has  not  even  the  means  of  necessary  transport 
which  would  familiarise  him  with  the  various  islands  and  villages 
of  the  group.  Under  all  these  difficulties  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
has  accomplished  little.  During  this  earlier  period,  the  New  Hebri- 
des has  been  dealt  with  by  the  individual  Australian  States  and  New 
Zealand;  and  among  the  very  first  resolutions  passed  by  Conferences 
which  were  then  held  at  which  six  or  seven  Colonies  independent  of 
each  other  were  represented  they  passed  strongly  worded  resolutions 
about  the  New  Hebrides,  with  whieh  I  do  not  desire  to  detain  you. 
Never  at  any  time  has  this  matter  been  out  of  the  view  of  Austra- 
lian horizon.  On  January  1st,  1901,  the  present  Commonwealth  came 
into  being,  and  within  two  months  one  of  the  first  despatches  ever 
directed  from  the  new  Government  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  ad- 
dressed to  this  office,  related  to  the  New  Hebrides.  Consequently, 
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statements  which  have  recently  been  made  in  Parliament,  here  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  New  Hebrides  have  been  the  subject  of  corres- 
pondence for  the  last  20  years,  and  that  some  persons  here  were  sat- 
urated with  the  views  we  have  expressed,  have  very  good  foundation. 
We  have  kept  on  protesting  and  urging  action  without  any  cessation 
for  the  last  24  years.  Before  that  there  were  frequent  and  spasmodic 
outbursts  of  complaints  as  we  saw  the  islands  slipping  away,  but 
for  the  last  24  years  there  has  been  systematic  agitation,  yet  prac- 
tically there  has  been  nothing  to  show  for  it  until  this  last. 

Sir  WILFKLD  LATIMER :  Are  you  asking  for  any  special  ac- 
tion or  protesting  in  general  terms  against  the  supineness  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  Let  me  first  get  on  record  an  explanation  of  the 
Australian  attitude  expresses  in  both  special  and  general  protests 
and  now  approach  my  second  subject,  the  Convention  recently  con- 
cluded. That  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  detail  here.  As  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  convention  made,  we  have  said  our  say 
and  I  have  since  had  the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Mem- 
bers of  His  Majesty's  Government  here  in  reference  to  it.  I  feel 
it  would  be  idle  to  criticise  that  Convention  now;  but  I  do  feel  in 
justice  to  ourselves,  and  to  meet  some  statements  to  which  I  must 
presently  refer,  that  we  are  entitled  to  have  it  understood  why,  and 
with  good  reason,  we  have  an  exasperated  feeling.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  series  of  public  incidents  that  have  sown  more  discord  in  Aus- 
tralia and  created  more  discontent  than  those  dealing  with  the  Paci- 
fic Islands.  They  have  caught  and  kept  the  popular  eye  and  in- 
flamed the  popular  mind.  I  think  that  after  all  our  unfortunate  ex- 
periences these  years  we  were  entitled  to  expect  that  in  any  dealings 
with  the  New  Hebrides,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  would  have  been 
consulted,  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  afforded 
every  opportunity  of  assisting  to  bring  about  a  fair  settlement.  The 
trade  of  the  Hebrides,  such  as  it  is,  is  with  Sydney  and  Auckland, 
and  consequently  the  best  information  available  is  to  be  obtained 
in  them.  There  was  first  of  all  a  fair  title  of  our  people  and  their 
Government  to  be  consulted,  and  there  was  next  the  possession  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  local  conditions  possessed  by  our  mis- 
sionaries and  our  traders.  On  both  these  grounds  we,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  British  people  in  those  seas  and  deeply  interested  our- 
selves, were  entitled  to  be  heard.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this 
Convention  was  arrived  at  without  us  in  a  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner. It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  been  for  the  last  24  years 
corresponding,  passing  resolutions,  and  protesting;  and  when  it  ap- 
peared impossible  to  make  any  further  advance  on  the  lines  that  we 
hail  been  following,  about  the  middle  of  1905  I  addressed  two  des- 
patches to  this  office.  The  first  was  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
many  deputations  which  waited  on  the  Government  from  missionar- 
ies and  people  interested  in  the  islands,  asking,  as  they  have  asked 
a  score  of  times,  for  some  settlement  of  the  issues  connected  with 
them.  My  first  despatch  conveyed  their  complaints  and  representa- 
tions, but  from  all  the  information  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  I  had 
become  persuaded  at  last  that  comparatively  little  could  be  hoped 
for  British  supremacy  in  those  groups  at  that  time.  I  consequently 
wrote  another  despatch,  in  \\  iiicli  T  suggested  that  a  permanent  joint 
protectorate  under  representatives  of  both  countries  and  founded 
upon   conditions  giving  security   for   investment   and  settlement. 
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might  be  worth  considering.  This  is  given  at  page  3  of  the  Blue 
Book  already  alluded  to.  That  suggestion  was  prefaced  in  these 
terms:  "Your  Excellency's  advisers,  though  most  reluctant  even  to 
"  appear  to  relax  their  efforts  to  secure  annexation,  are  so  discouraged 
"by  the  interminable  postponements,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
"  present  position  that  they  feel  constrained  to  inquire  whether  a 
"  proposal  for  such  a  protectorate  is  favoured  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
"  ernment  and  the  Republic  of  France,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms." 
At  the  conclusion  of  that  despatch  we  pointed  out  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  is  so  adverse  to  anything  re- 
sembling a  sacrifice  of  the  great  Imperial  possibilities  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  this  inquiry  was  tentative  only  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  prospects  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  afford  an  opportunity  for 
its  consideration  in  the  event  of  no  better  alternative  being  open  to 
us.  That  was  the  end  of  August,  1905.  I  do  not  think  anything 
could  be  clearer  or  more  explicit  than  those  despatches.  We  made 
an  inquiry.  We  wanted  to  know  on  what  terms  a  joint  protectorate 
would  be  possible,  and  pointed  out  that  our  inquiry  was  tentative 
only  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  further  consideration.  To  that  let- 
ter we  received  no  reply — that  is  to  say,  no  reply  for  months  after- 
wards, months  during  which  a  great  deal  we*  hapoening.  This  Blue 
Book  renders  it  unnecessary  for  m.-?  lo  follow  1  lie  whole  course  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  in  dstn i !.  It  commences  with  r  Ictier 
from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Colonial  Office  of  September  1905. 
The  Foreign  Office  then  forwardeJ  a  memorandum  from  the  French 
Minister  in  London  with  reference  to  an  examination  of  title  deeds 
In  the  New  Hebrides.  The  correspondence  which  had  been  conduct- 
ed between  the  Imperial  Gov viimenl  and  ourselves  had  two  or  three 
different  lines.  One  was  lb.3  mam  Korredpoudcnce  asking  for  an- 
nexrtion,  another  and  quite  distinct  correspondence  was  being  car- 
ried on  in  reference  to  the  titles  to  land  claimed  by  British  or 
Iiench  settlers  with  the  obi.'Cf  of  gc,tin'r  these  in  some  way  settled, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  quarrels  whijh  were  springing  up  between 
British  or  French,  over  their  transactions  in  land.  There  was  a  third 
line  of  correspondence  which  related  to  the  occasional  disturbances 
in  the  island  or  minor  squabbles.  This  despatch  containing  the 
complaints  of  the  deputation  was  written  before  my  despatch  of 
August  29th,  1905,  touching  upon  a  possible  protectorate.  The  ne- 
gotiation in  London  differs  from  both  since  it  springs  out  of  the  cor- 
respondence about  land  titles,  these  being  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
position  at  that  time.  The  French  Commissaire  General  had  been  re- 
quested to  furnish  his  observations  on  the  proposals  made  by  the 
British  Government  with  regard  to  the  land  claims  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  that  is  on  page  1.  The  suggestion  was  that  a  local  mixed 
commission  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  those  land  titles,  but  the 
French  Government  thought  there  would  be  objections  to  investing 
such  a  commission  with  full  powers,  and  thought  it  would  be  advis- 
able at  least  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  could  be 
put  on  one  side  or  the  other.  What  was  therefore  suggested  by  them 
was  not  a  commission  to  settle  land  titles,  but  only  a  chat  between 
two  officials  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  evidence  regarding  these 
titles  could  be  put  in.  The  French  Government  suggested  nothing 
more  than  verbal  negotiations  of  a  purely  semi-official  character 
between  a  French  expert  and  a  British  official.  That  was  the  pro- 
posal.  The  translation  given  certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  French 
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request,  which  will  be  found  in  the  enclosure.  Then  conies  the  ar- 
rival of  my  August  letter  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  The 
French  Government  on  October  5th  agreed  that  the  examination  of 
title  deeds  should  be  trusted  to  a  local  mixed  commission  and  sug- 
gested for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  powers  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
commission,  that  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  might  be  put  in 
should  be  discussed  in  verbal  negotiations  of  a  purely  semi-official 
character.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  larger  than  the  first  pro- 
posal, "  settling  the  powers  to  be  entrusted  "  seems  an  addition,  but 
it  is  immaterial.  Needless  to  say,  of  all  this  correspondence  we  heard 
nothing  and  knew  nothing.  So  far  as  we  were  concerned  it  did  not 
exist.  On  November  the  4th,  the  Colonial  Office  telegraphed  to  New 
Zealand  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  favourable  to  a  joint  Anglo- 
French  protectorate.  They  received  an  answer  given  on  page  5  to 
say :  "  If  not  better  arrangement  could  be  made.  They  would  prefer 
annexation,  but  failing  that  the  island  should  be  divided.  Next, 
on  page  4,  we  find  that  the  "  functionary "  named  by  the  French 
is  M.  Saint-Germain,  a  senator  of  France,  occupying  a  very  con- 
siderable public  position  of  influence  in  that  country,  and  scarcely, 
I  should  say,  the  kind  of  functionary  contemplated  in  the  earlier 
correspondence.  In  addition  he  is  to  be  supported  by  two  officials, 
one  attached  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Colonial  Office  of  France,  and  the 
other  attached  to  the  Cabinet  of  Monsieur  Clemenceau.  We  are  thus 
prepared  for  the  letter  of  December  6th,  which  shows  that  the  next 
suggestion  is  that  the  scope  of  the  commission  should  be  enlarged 
to  discuss  the  best  means  of  terminating  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  owing  to  the  absence  of  jurisdiction  ever  the  natives  of  the 
islands.  The  French  enclosure  is  given  below.  Then  we  find  the 
Colonial  Office  informing  the  Foreign  Office  that  three  representa- 
tives of  the  French  Government  are  expected  in  connection  with 
establishing  a  land  claim  tribunal  in  the  New  Hebrides.  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  then  submits,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  discuss  verbally  with  them, 
if  they  were  willing,  the  question  of  a  joint  protectorate.  Of  this, 
too,  we  knew  nothing. 

We  pass  on  now  to  a  further  communication  of  January  9th, 
1906,  from  the  Foreign  Office,  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  communication 
from  the  French  Embassy.  The  chat  between  two  officials  about 
evidence  has  become  a  Commission — "  au  sujet  de  la  Commission  des 
Nouvelles  Hebrides"  is  the  phrase  used  in  No.  13.  In  addition  to 
M.  Saint-Germain,  who  has  the  title  of  "  Commissaire, "  there  comes 
Monsieur  Picanon,  a  very  capable  and  high  official,  who  has  been 
Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  and  Monsieur  Weber,  who  is  joint 
chief  of  the  office  of  the  Colonial  Minister.  In  addition  there  is  a 
Monsieur  Gournay,  who  is  to  be  secretary  and  interpreter.  The 
single  "  functionary "  has  been  transformed  into  a  Senator,  an  ex- 
Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  a  joint  secretary  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Colonies,  and  another  gentleman  from  the  same  office.  It  is  pointed 
out  in  the  last  paragraph  that  this  i3  not  an  official  Conference,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  a  simple  exchange  of  views.  It  must  be  understood 
that  we  remained  unaware  of  any  of  these  proceedings.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  came  to  London,  and  the  Convention  sat  in 
February  1906.  Except  for  the  information  conveyed  to  us  by 
ordinary  newspaper  cables,  we  were  still  unaware  of  its  existence 
and  of  its  character.    We  had  not  the  faintest  conception  of  its 
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scope.  We  saw  the  notices  in  the  papers,  and  were  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  appointment  of  the  French  official  and  the  British 
official  who  were  to  settle  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  on  titles 
should  be  put  in  had  not  been  communicated  to  us,  but  regarding 
the  meeting  in  that  light  and  remembering  that  it  was  to  be  un- 
official and  that  everything  was  to  be  subject  to  after  consideration, 
we  supposed  it  was  by  a  mere  official  oversight  that  we 
were  being  ignored  upon  a  matter  of  small  importance.  It  was  not, 
in  fact,  until  expressions  of  astonishment  began  to  appear  in  the 
Australian  papers  after  I  had  been  questioned  about  the  meeting, 
that  the  correspondents  of  English  papers  in  Australia  cabled  to 
London  some  expression  of  surprise.  It  was  then  that  we  received 
the  first  reply  by  telegraph,  which  will  be  found  on  page  10  March 
5th,  1906,  referring  to  our  unanswered  despatch  of  August  29th  and 
informing  us  that  the  "  Joint  Anglo-French  Commission  has  signed 
*  Convention  for  submission  to  British  and  French  Governments  for 
"  settlement  of  questions  in  New  Hebrides.  Convention  will  not  be 
"  confirmed  until  His  Majesty's  Government  has  had  opportunity  of 
"  considering  views  of  your  Ministers.  Copy  will  be  sent  by  next 
"  mail."  This  was  signed  by  Lord  Elgin.  That  was  the  first  intima- 
tion we  had  that  there  was  a  Commission,  that  a  convention  had  been 
drawn  up  and  signed,  and  that  it  was  to  settle  questions  in  the  New 
Hebrides  other  than  those  affecting  land  titles. 

There  I  can  stop  my  recital  of  events.  But  it  is  at  least  a  matter 
of  interest  and  of  some  curiosity  to  know  that  though  the  Convention 
did  not  sit  until  February  1906,  previously,  in  December  1905,  there 
appeared  in  a  French  paper  a  forecast  of  the  findings  to  be  expected 
from  this  Commission  wiiich  was  posted  to  me  by  a  very  experienced 
and  able  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  So  that  I  was  not 
altogether  unprepared  for  the  Convention  when  it  arrived,  seeing 
that  it  followed,  according  to  the  member  who  posted  it  to  me,  and 
according  to  my  own  recollection,  the  very  lines  on  which  the  actual 
Convention  was  drawn  up.  That  means  nothing  more  than  this,  that 
the  French  Commission  went  into  this  meeting  knowing  exactly  what 
they  wanted,  thoroughly  well  equipped  with  information,  with  the 
personal  experience  of  M.  Pieanon  in  New  Caledonia  where  he  had 
been  Governor  for  some  time,  and  with  the  general  knowledge  of  M. 
Saint-Germain.  They  knew  what  they  wanted  and  what  they  intended 
to  get.  There  need  be  no  surprise  if  they  got  it — nor  any  suggestion 
of  anything  more  than  their  address — knowing  their  own  minds  they 
were  successful.  Then  comes  a  despatch  to  us  dated  March  9th, 
1906,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  refer  to  except  to  quote  a  line  from 
page  14  the  last  paragraph,  by  which  we  were  informed  that  the  draft 
Convention  must  be  confirmed  or  rejected  practically  as  it  stands. 
Except  the  telegram,  this  was  the  first  reply  we  had  ever  had  to  our 
suggestions  of  August  1905,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  were  made  in  a 
reply  tentative  way  and  subject  to  consideration,  and  made  only  in 
default  of  other  possibilities.  The  first  information  we  got  was  a 
Convention  which  we  had  to  confirm  or  reject  practically  as  it  stood. 
That  intimation,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  made  to  us  by  the 
British  Colonial  Office  for  its  own  purpose,  but  was  an  intimation  to 
us  that,  having  debated  this  matter  with  the  French  Commission  its 
officers  felt  sure  no  better  terms  could  be  obtained.  Therefore,  they 
told  us  that  this  Convention  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole. 

Now  I  take  it  that  anyone  who  has  followed  this  simple  statement 
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of  the  course  of  events  will  realise  that  those  who  have  heard  the 
statements  made  in  public  in  this  country  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  Convention  is  formed  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
have  arrived  at  an  entirely  misleading  view  of  the  circumstances. 
To  say  that  a  correspondence  with  us  had  been  proceeding  for  many 
years  is  perfectly  true,  but  quite  irrelevant  to  the  making  of  this 
Convention.  To  say  that  we  were  consulted  at  every  step  is  an  abuse 
of  language,  so  far  as  that  Convention  is  concerned.  To  lead  anyone 
to  suppose  that  the  Commonwealth  or  its  Government  had  the  faint- 
est tittle  of  responsibility  for  either  this  Commission  or  the  personnel 
of  this  Commission,  matters  on  which  I  think  we  were  fully  entitled 
to  be  heard,  or  to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  we  knew  anything  of 
that  Commission,  its  purposes,  character,  or  work,  or  of  this  Con- 
vention until  we  saw  it  complete,  is  to  convey  a  series  of  wholly 
mistaken  impressions.  We  knew  nothing  until  we  received  this  Con- 
vention with  an  intimation  that  it  must  be  either  taken  as  a  whole 
or  left. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  procedure  is  capable  of  any  defence  except 
by  the  frank  statement  that  it  was  due  to  an  entire  oversight,  that 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  dropped  out  of  view,  that  the  able 
gentlemen  who  represented  the  British  Government  on  that  Conven- 
tion being  capable  and  well  informed,  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to 
be  consulted ;  that  they  knew  better  what  we  wonted  than  we  rlid 
ourselves,  or  at  all  events  were  better  judges  of  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  the  New  Hebrides  than  we  could  be.  Any  one  of  those  state- 
ments might  be  made,  and  I  do  not  contradict  it.  All  I  am  con- 
cerned to  insist  upon  now  is  that  there  should  be  no  pretence  that 
any  respect  whatever  was  paid  or  sought  to  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of 
Australia,  or  any  recognition  given  to  us  in  a  very  serious  matter  on 
which  we  certainly  were  entitled  to  be  consulted,  or  at  least  informed, 
at  every  step.  We  were  not  even  informed  of  what  was  taking  place 
through  the  newspapers.  That  it  should  be  possible  at  the  centre  of 
the  Empire  to  conduct  a  negotiation  upon  matters  of  grave  import- 
ance which  had  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  for  24  years  be- 
tween the  Colonial  Office  and  the  self-governing  communities  con- 
cerned and  which  was  of  great  moment  to  Imperial  interests  in  the 
Pacific  in  this  casual  and  secret  fashion,  is,  I  think  the  strongest 
possible  impeachment  of  the  methods  that  have  obtained  in  this  office. 

It  is  not  because  .1  wish  to  return  to  the  past,  but  to  defend  our 
action  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  anything  of  this  kind  recur- 
ring in  the  future,  that  I  have  recapitulated  these  incidents.  But 
when  I  find  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  question  asked  on  the  10th 
February  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  relating  to  the 
New  Hebrides  referring  to  matters  upon  which  we  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  this  Department.  I  have  again  to  submit  that  the 
methods  which  make  this  possible  are  certainly  in  need  of  entire 
reform.  The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Whitehead  and  will  be  found 
in  column  708  of  the  Parliamentary  Hansard:  "I  beg  to  ask  the 
"  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  whether  he  is  aware 
"  that  the  protective  tariff  in  force  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
"  applies  to  maize,  copra,  and  other  products  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
"  and  has  been  a  cause  in  limiting  the  number  of  British  settlers  and 
"retarding  the  development  of  British  interests  in  those  island. 
"  and   whether,   in   event   of   further  representations  being  made 
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"  by  the  Australian  Government  with  a  view  to  Australian  predomin- 
"  ance  in  the  New  Hebrides,  His  Majesty's  Government  will  endea- 
"  vour  to  persuade  the  Australian  Government  to  encourage  British 
"  settlement  by  offering  a  free  market  in  the  Commonwealth  to  British 
"  merchandise  exported  from  the  "  islands."  That,  though  put  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  suggests  or  provides  material  for  a  number  of 
serious  misapprehensions. 

I  must  call  attention  to  the  answer,  accounting  for  some  of  its 
several  misstatements  by  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  the  implications 
of  the  question.  The  answer  was  to  this  effect :  "  I  am  aware  of 
:t  the  facts  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  question.  The 
"  Australian  Government  propose  to  submit  to  the  Commonwealth 
"  Parliament  at  an  early  date  proposals  in  connection  with  tariff 
"  revision  which  will,  I  gather,  be  designed  to  minimise  as  far  as 
"  possible  the  disability  under  which  British  settlers  in  the  New 
"  Hebrides  are  now  labouring."  What  were  the  facts  stated  in  the 
first  part  of  the  honourable  Member's  question  ?  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  said  he  was  aware  of  them  and  endorsed  the  statement.  Yet 
no  tariff  in  Australia  ever  yet  has  applied  to  copra,  which  is  the 
principal  export  of  the  New  Hebrides  and  by  far  its  chief  hope;  it 
was  always  admitted  free  to  New  South  Wales,  our  principal  and 
principally  sole  market,  and,  since  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth, has  always  been  admitted  free  to  Australia  as  a  whole.  It 
is  imported  into  Australia  in  large  quantities,  in  part  manufactured 
there,  while  other  large  quantities  are  transmitted  to  England. 

Of  course  T  know  that  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has 
no  personal  responsibility  whatever  for  that  statement.  He  is  in- 
formed by  officials,  who  have  before  them  the  Commonwealth  Tariff. 
Copra  has  for  several  years  increased  in  value,  and  the  trade  is  in- 
creasing in  importance,  so  that  I  cannot  imagine  how  it  can  have 
been  possible  for  anyone  pretending  to  even  the  faintest  knowledge 
of  production  in  the  Pacific,  not  to  be  aware  that  copra  was  and 
always  had  been  free.  The  answer  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  Tariff  applies  to  maize  and  other  products  of  the  New 
Hebrides.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  scarcely  touches  any  of  the  other 
products,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  besides  maize.  Maize,  ground-nuts, 
and  bananas  it  does  touch  to  some  extent.  I  presume  members  of 
the  Conference  know  that  maize  is  a  frequent  crop,  while  ground-nuts 
and  bananas,  too,  have  their  season.  They  are  not  like  copra  of 
which  one  does  not  reap  the  full  fruits  for  from  five  to  seven  years, 
after  which  it  is  a  permanent  product  for  many  decades,  perhaps  60 
or  70  years,  and  of  great  value.  The  other  crops  are  used  pending 
the  maturity  of  the  coco  nuts.  There  were,  and  are  duties  in  the 
Commonwealth  which  affect  maize  and  bananas,  but  for  the  first  two 
years  after  their  imposition  they  did  not  affect  maize  at  all,  because 
those  were  the  seasons  of  great  demand  in  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
we  import  grain  from  everywhere.  The  New  Hebrides  settlers  in 
those  two  years  did  a  thriving  business  with  us,  notwithstanding  the 
duty.  They  paid  the  duty  and  still  reaped  very  handsome  profits. 
One  might  expect,  perhaps,  that  this  should  be  known  since  it  was 
a  fact  that  for  those  two  years  from  1901  to  1903  the  New  Hebrides 
settlers  were  not  in  the  least  affected  by  our  tariff  on  maize. 

Then,  what  ought  to  have  been  remembered  and  indeed  it  was 
directly  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Colonial  Office  was  that  we 
had  appealed  to  them  in  order  to  ascertain  if  we  could  not  grant  a 
88— 36* 
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preference  to  the  maize  grown  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  had  been  in- 
formed that  this  would  conflict  with  treaty  obligations.  We  had  been 
so  informed.  This  reply  is  given  in  February  1907;  and  it  was 
about  that  time.  It  was  after  we  had  been  bringing  under  the  notice 
of  the  Colonial  Office  our  anxiety  to  help  the  settlers  in  the  New 
Hebrides  by  making  them  special  concessions.  That  was  a  fact  that 
was.  well  known,  and  ought  to  have  been  stated  in  reply  to  the  House 
when  a  question  was  directed  directly  against  the  Commonwealth 
tariff  and  its  supposed  continuously  adverse  operation  in  the  New 
Hebrides. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  May  I  say  that  I  did  not  know 
that  Mr.  Deakin  was  to  raise  this  particular  point,  or  I  should  have 
refreshed  my  memory  by  a  closer  study  of  the  facts ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  the  authority  stated  by  me  was  Sir  Everard  im  Thurn,  our 
High  Commissioner  in  the  New  Hebrides,  who  reported  to  us  that 
the  Australian  tariff  had  injuriously  affected  British  colonization  in 
the  New  Hebrides.    I  think  that  has  been  published. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  published. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  think  the  authority  on  which 
I  made  my  statement  which  is,  of  course,  only  a  general  acceptance 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  question  

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  we  had  his  Report  before 
this;  but  the  point  is  this:  that  directly  we  saw  it  we  challenged 
it  at  once  by  despatch.  It  was  the  unintentional  misrepresentation  of 
a  gentleman  recently  appointed,  who  had  only  paid  one  visit  to  the 
group,  and  was  extremely  unfamiliar  with  a  great  many  of  its  details. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  It  is  perfectly  open  to  Mr. 
Deakin,  with  the  resources  of  the  Australian  Government  at  his 
disposal,  to  differ  from  the  view  of  the  facts  which  was  taken  by  this 
Government,  with  such  resources  as  we  have  at  our  disposal. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Still  there  are  the  facts,  we  had  proposed  a  pre- 
ference. The  implication  in  both  question  and  answer  is  that  we  have 
done  nothing  to  lighten  our  tariff,  whereas  we  had  not  only  referred 
the  case  of  the  New  Hebrides  to  our  Tariff  Commission  (that  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  our  internal  politics,  as  to  which  you  need  not 
have  any  knowledge),  but  we  have  also  been  in  correspondence  with 
you  to  discover  whether  it  was  not  possible  for  us  to  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  these  particular  settlers  on  these  very  products. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  Since  when? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  read  the  correspondence  at  yesterday's  meeting, 
but  have  not  brought  it  to-day.  I  read  that  correspondence  and  the 
telegrams  yesterday  that  were  sent  to  us  saying  that  we  could  not  dis- 
criminate. Then  we  asked  them  about  the  discrimination  to  French 
nationals  in  New  Caledonia. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL :  The  report  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  tendency  of  the  tariff  over  a  long  period  of  years  had  been  pre- 
judicial to  the  development  of  British  settlements  in  the  New  Heb- 
rides. It  is  quite  clear  that  anything  done  in  the  last  year  or 
eighteen  months  would  not  have  affected  the  substantial  truth  or 
justice  of  that  conclusion,  although  I  quite  agree  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Australian  Government  if  a  movement  had  been  made, 
it  was  desirable  that  it  should  have  been  stated.  I  say  at  once  that 
if  I  had  known  it,  I  would  have  stated  it. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN:  Of  course  you  would,  but  the  statement  which 
was  made  was  wrong,  and  that  which  you  are  now  repeating  is  wrong 
again.  New  South  Wales  never  had  a  closed  port,  and  the  business 
of  the  New  Hebrides  was  with  Sydney  only.  That  is  one  of  the 
ridiculous  insinuations  of  the  writer.  The  New  Hebrides  enjoyed  an 
absolutely  free  port,  which  was  and  is  the  only  port  with  which  they 
have  any  trade;  they  sent  all  their  goods  to  New  South  Wales,  where 
they  were  all  absolutely  free  until  we  imposed  the  Commonwealth 
tariff  in  1901.  Instead  of  their  being  liable  to  duty  over  a  long  series 
of  years,  they  had  Free  Trade  all  the  time  up  till  1901.  In  1901, 
1902,  and  1903  our  new  duties  had  no  effect,  because  the  demand  for 
maize  was  so  exceptional.  Instead  of  operating  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  our  tariff  had  only  operated  for  two  years,  1904  and  1905. 

Now,  what  is  the  fact?  Mr.  Whitehead  suggests  that  our  policy 
has  limited  the  number  of  British  settlers.  The  Commonwealth 
Government,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousands  of  pounds,  has 
planted  British  settlers  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  endeavoured  after- 
wards to  give  them  a  tariff  concession.  Will  it  be  believed  that  at 
the  time  this  answer  was  given  in  addition  to  that  I  obtained  from 
the  House  a  sum  of  500Z.  to  pay  to  these  very  settlers?  They  are 
only  a  handful  of  maize  growers,  and  this  sum  enabled  us  to  make 
up  to  them  the  difference  caused  by  the  effect  of  our  tariff.  We  are 
paying  out  of  our  own  pocket  enough  to  enable  these  people  not  to  be 
affected  by  our  duties. 

What  is  the  knowledge  in  this  office?  All  these  facts  have  been 
published  in  our  newspapers;  we  are  actually  spending  our  own 
money  to  prevent  these  people  being  affected  by  our  tariff,  and  have 
tried  to  grant  them  a  preferential  tariff.  Then  when  a  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons  directly  implies  that  we  who  had  put  settlers 
there  were  injuring  them,  and  doing  nothing  to  help  them,  the  only 
answer  given  is  that  we  are  only  proposing  to  do  something  in  the 
future.  All  these  circumstances  were  ignored ;  the  fact  is,  that  we 
have  taken  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  endeavour  to  help  these 
people,  first  to  put  them  there,  then  to  keep  them  and  then  to  give 
them  speecial  advantages,  finally  voting  them  bounties.  Yet  not  one  of 
these  facts  is  referred  to.  I  am  quite  content  that  this  incident  should 
be  buried,  even  with  regard  to  those  behind  the  political  responsible 
heads  who  committed  these  oversights,  but  the  misfortune  is  that 
such  slanders  tell  against  us  very  much.  Not  only  this  answer,  but 
other  official  references  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  have  created 
an  idea  that  the  Australian  Government,  while  clamouring  for  every- 
thing to  be  done  in  the  New  Hebrides,  is  at  the  same  time  doing 
everything  it  can  to  impede  the  success  of  its  settlers. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  No,  the  only  suggestion  made 
for  which  I  have  any  responsibility  is  that  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  interests  of  British 
colonization  in  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  quite  possible  now,  in  fact 
it  is  recognised  even  in  that  answer  to  the  question,  that  the  Com- 
monwealth Government  is  now  taking  a  different  view,  and  perhaps 
if  that  view  had  been  taken  at  an  earlier  stage,  the  disproportion 
between  the  British  and  French  settlers  would  not  have  been  as  great 
as  it  is. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Not  at  all;  that  is  another  of  Sir  Everard's 
mistakes. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  We  are  bound  to  believe  state- 
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ments  made  upon  the  authority  of  our  Governor  and  representative; 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  discuss  over  the  telephone  with  you 
in  Australia  the  answers  which  have  to  be  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  am  sure  I  should  welcome  the  opportunity,  but  very 
often  having  twenty  questions  a  day  to  answer  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  would  not  be  a  very  easy  matter.  In  the  meanwhile,  that  not 
being  a  possibility,  we  have  to  go  to  the  documents  which  are  before 
us  from  our  responsible  representative  abroad. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Quite  so,  and  I  have  not  said  a  single  word  that 
conveys  a  suggestion  of  anything  else. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  the 
answer  I  gave  in  any  way  appeared  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
Dominion  affected  and  was  at  the  particular  time  contrary  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  has  been  detrimental ;  these  answers  are  also 
cabled  out,  and  our  people  cannot  understand  how  it  happens.  It  has 
had  a  very  bad  effect  here  because  it  is  one  of  a  strain  of  the  same 
sort  of  misrepresentations. 

I  take  it  that  what  we  are  entitled  to  expect  on  these  matters  is 
that  somebody  in  a  great  office  like  this  should  be  kept  sufficiently 
well  informed  of  our  ordinary  public  matters  so  as  to  be  able  to  put 
accurate  answers  into  the  hands  of  Ministers. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  I  very  much  regret  that  I  have  to  go  to  Manchester  al- 
most immediately,  but  .1  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  if 
our  attention  was  drawn  by  letter  and  despatch  to  any  inaccuracies 
in  these  statements. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  A  letter  takes  nearly  five  weeks  to  reach  us,  and 
five  weeks  to  get  back,  that  is  nearly  three  months,  by  then  the  whole 
thing  is  dead. 

Mr.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  True,  the  distance  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  facts  that  we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  British  Empire. 

CHAIRMAN :  If  we  could  all  meet  across  the  table  like  this  these 
unfortunate  happenings  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  DEAKLN:  I  have  finished  with  that  matter,  Mr.  Churchill. 
T  have  no  desire  to  revive  these  incidents  except  as  warnings  for  the 
future  and  in  order  to  explain  the  feeling  that  exists.  Lord  Elgin 
may  think  that  on  this  matter  I  hold  strong  views.  .1  do,  but  they 
are  shared  by  thousands.  On  this  matter  I  am  certain  that  you  can- 
not find  a  newspaper  in  Australia  that  has  a  word  to  say  in  defence 
of  our  treatment  in  relation  to  the  New  Hebrides.  I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  the  way  we  are  treated  quite  apart  from  all  issues  as  to  the 
merits  of  this  and  that  Article  of  the  Convention.  All  of  those  I 
dismiss.  They  are  settled  and  accepted  for  the  present,  but  you  can- 
not find  a  newspaper  of  any  shade  of  politics  of  the  least  importance 
that  upholds  your  action.  It  is  unfortunate;  it  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  is  impossible  when  all 
public  opinion  and  the  Press  become  adverse.  Especially  when  we 
are  unable  to  follow  our  invariable  habit  of  defending  in  public  any 
statements  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  British  Government.  Could 
it  be  supposed  by  us  to  be  necessary  to  talk  about  what  we  have  done 
in  these  islands?  We  are  paying  an  extra  subsidy  to  the  only  line 
of  steamers  which  plies  there,  and  which  would  not  ply  there  at  all 
hut  for  them.    We  paid  the  man  extra  subsidy  for  the  assistance  in 
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the  New  Hebrides,  of  our  settlers,  the  British  settlers.  We  induced 
those  steamers  in  consequence  of  our  subsidy  to  lower  their  freights 
for  maize  75  per  cent.  Those  settlers  have  been  sending  their  maize 
to  the  markets  of  Sydney  at  only  25  per  cent,  of  what  they  paid  be- 
fore we  intervened,  so  that  we  are  not  only  helping  them  by  a  grant, 
but  reduce  their  freights  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  ordinary  rate.  Yet  it 
is  alleged  here  that  we  have  never  lifted  a  finger  for  them  but  only  to 
tax  and  impede  them. 

We  became  indirectly  the  controlling  power,  although  not  the 
owners,  of  certain  lands  in  the  New  Hebrides,  and  we  made  these 
available  for  British  settlers  at  the  nominal  figure  of  a  shilling  a  year 
for  50  acres.  That  was  in  order  to  give  those  who  had  not  sufficient 
land  there,  or  others  they  could  bring  with  them,  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  living  in  the  group.  What  has  the  United  Kingdom  ever 
done  for  its  settlers  outside  its  territory  to  compare  with  this? 

,1  have  now  finished  the  story  of  what  we  did  for  the  settlers  in 
the  New  Hebrides,  and  why  we  resent  a  good  deal  of  the  criticism 
to  which  we  have  been  subjected  in  regard  to  them. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  would  like  to  say  at  once  that  there  is  no  doubt 
on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Government  of  the  importance  of  the 
Pacific,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Deakin,  that  the  aim  must  be 
that  as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominions  beyond  the 
Seas  there  should  be  no  difference  whatever  with  regard  to  the  in- 
terests we.  feel  in  them.  J  did  not  know  the  extent  to  which  Mr. 
Deakin  was  going  into  the  past  history  of  this  subject,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to-  follow  him  throughout,  and  I  do  not  know  that  he  will 
expect  me  to  do  so.  I  think  he  admitted  that  the  actual  authority  of 
Great  Britain  was  subject  to  some  limitations  in  the  Pacific  and  had 
always  been. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  extended  as  far  as  "  Tahiti." 

CHAIRMAN :  Mr.  Deakin  said  that  it  was  "  indefinitely  "  under 
British  authority,  and  I  think  another  expression  he  used  was,  that 
Australia  "  practically  had  "  more  extensive  interests  than  had  been 
admitted.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  carries  us  very  far,  because,  after 
all,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  you  convert  indefinite  in- 
terests into  actual  interests  you  assume  an  amount  of  responsibility, 
and  you  become  liable  to  an  amount  of  cost,  which  does  not  apply 
to  the  indefinite  possession,  and  of  course  we  in  this  country,  though 
we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  protect  the  Dom- 
inions beyond  the  Seas,  and  have  been  so  in  the  past  and  now  hope 
to  be  equally  energetic  with  your  assistance,  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
extensions  which  we  can  contemplate,  and  certainly  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  those  are  made.  If  other  nations — which,  after  all,  we 
cannot  exclude  from  interest  in  the  Pacific  Ocean — have  advanced 
and  established  themselves  in  certain  parts  of  it,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  justifiable  to  impute  to  us  on  that  account  that  we  have 
caused  what  I  think  Mr.  Deakin  described  as  a  sense  of  aggravated 
loss  to  the  Commonwealth  or  to  Australia.  At  all  events,  if  there  has 
been  that  sense,  I  hope  that  he  will  take  into  account  the  other  con- 
siderations to  which  I  have  drawn  attention,  and  believe  that  it  was 
not  at  any  rate  from  any  intention,  I  am  sure,  of  our  predecessors 
any  more  than  it  is  of  ourselves  to  cause  aggravated  loss,  or  in  any 
way  to  undervalue  the  sense  of  interest  which  I  can  understand  is 
more  present  to  them  out  there  than  perhaps  it  is  possible  that  we 
should  feel.    T  do  not  think  that  I  shall  serve  any  useful  purpose  if  I 
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Fourteenth  follow  through  the  details  of  the  history  of  the  New  Hebrides  which 
9th  ^ay,  Deakin  nas  given.    I  will  only  just  remark  this,  that  ,1  am  in- 

1907.        formed  with  regard  to  the  British  Resident  that  he  has  a  legal  status, 
grjtisn     an<^    I    know    that    the    amount    which    he    has    been  able 
Interests    *°    ^o     nas    been    recognised,     recognised    not    only     by  his 
in  the      superiors  but  by  others  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  it.  There- 
Pacific.     forej  so  far  as  tnat  js  concerned,  I  will  only  say  that  I  deeply  regret 
(Chairman.)  jf  there  has  been  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Deakin  described  as  exas- 
peration from  the  series  of  incidents.    I  deeply  regret  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  altogether  admit  that  we  are  to  take  full  respon- 
sibility for  that,  or  that  we  are  perhaps  quite  so  guilty  as  Mr. 
Deakin's  eloquence  would  make  us  appear. 

,1  must  say  a  word  or  two,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Deakin  has  put  aside 
the  details  of  the  convention,  not  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
convention,  but  to  what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  convention  was  negotiated.  He  referred  to  a  despatch 
signed  by  himself  on  the  29th  August,  which  he  quoted,  and  I  will 
not  repeat  the  quotation  in  the  second  paragraph,  but  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention  to  this:  that  he  went  on  to  mention  (it  occurs  in 
paragraph  3)  certain  conditions  under  which  the  Joint  Protectorate 
might  be  appointed,  and  he  said  this :  "  It  would  be  moat  acceptable, 
"  if  the  conditions  upon  which  the  Protectorate  is  to  be  established,  or 
"  any  amendment  of  them  afterwards,  in  addition  to  receiving  the 
"  approval  of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Republic  of  France, 
"  were  submitted  for  the  consent  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  New 
"  Zealand  prior  to  their  adoption  by  His  Majesty's  Government. " 
That  was  the  request  which  he  made  in  August,  1905.  Now,  Mr. 
Deakin  said,  or  rather  implied,  I  think,  that  there  was  some  cause  of 
complaint  as  to  delay  in  dealing  with  these  matters.  I  was  not  re- 
sponsible, of  course,  for  the  first  part  of  it,  but  I  should  say  for  my 
predecessors  that  this  letter  was  dated  August  29th.  That  letter  of 
August  29th  would  not  arrive  until  a  month  or  five  weeks  afterwards— 
that  was  a  time  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting;  but  on  November  ■ 
4th  a  telegram  was  sent  to  New  Zealand.  The  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment replied;  that  reply  was  not  received  till  December  5th;  and  on 
December  9th  steps  were  taken  to  proceed  with  the  arrangement. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    What  year  was  that? 
CHAIRMAN :  1905. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  beg  your  pardon ;  the  delay  was  not  in  the  pro- 
cedure, but  in  informing  us  of  the  procedure  and  its  meaning. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  am  coming  to  that,  I  think  you  also  thought 
there  was  delay  there. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  No. 

CHAIRMAN :  So  far  so  good.  It  went  on  and,  of  course,  we  came 
into  office  soon  after  that,  and  at  once  proceeded  with  the  commis- 
sion which  our  predecessors  had  started,  and  it  went  on  without  delay. 
But  Mr.  Deakin  makes  two  complaints  against  us  in  that  respect.  In 
the  first  place  that  the  Commission  was  not  announced  to  him — I 
cannot  explain  that  without  further  inquiry — I  do  not  know  how  it 
happened.  If  it  was  my  inadvertence  I  apologise,  but  on  a  change 
of  Governments  sometimes  these  things  may  occur.  Anyhow  on  the 
second  complaint  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  that  is 
that  the  characteristics  of  the  Commission  appeared  first  in  the 
newspapers  and  first  reached  Australia  through  the  newspapers.  Now 
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I  ought  to  say  that  I  took  the  most  careful  precautions  myself  to 
preserve  the  strictest  privacy  with  regard  to  all  the  documents  of  thi> 
Commission  with  the  object  of  their  reaching  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Governments  before  anybody  knew  anything  of  it  all.  Acci- 
dents will  happen  and  in  this  case  an  accident  did  happen.  I  should 
also  just  like  to  remind  Mr.  Deakin  that  at  the  time  this  was  going 
on  a  colleague  of  his  was  in  this  country,  Sir  John  Forrest,  and  be 
brought  me  a  message,  I  think,  in  regard  to  the  Convention  to  which 
I  attended  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  therefore  we  had  through 
him  the  advantage  of  communication  with  those  who  are  responsible 
to  Australia  in  these  matters.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  way  to  im- 
ply that  Sir  John  Forrest  came  to  me  with  any  authority  to  repre- 
sent the  Australian  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  

Mr.  DEAKIN :  He  was  a  member  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  He  was  a  member  of  it,  and  I  took  advantage  of 
his  being  here  to  converse  with  him  on  the  subject.  That  was  how 
it  stood.  We  did  our  best  to  keep  the  thing  secret  until  it  reached 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I  admit  we  did  not 
succeed  entirely  in  doing  so,  but  there  it  stood,  and  then  the  Govern- 
ments in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  had  their  opportunity  of  sug- 
gesting amendments. 

Now,  Mr.  Deakin  has  referred  to  a  passage  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  in  which  it  is  said  that  "  the  draft  convention  must  there- 
fore be  confirmed  or  rejected  practically  as  it  stands.  "  I  wish  to 
make  one  explanation  in  regard  to  that.  Taken  by  itself  that  may 
seem  a  very  peremptory  statement,  but  it  really  means  if  you  are 
to  accept  the  Convention  at  all  it  is  obvious  we  cannot  do  very  much 
more  with  the  French  in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  an  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  Governments  to  submit  amendments,  and  they 
did  submit  amendments.  We  were  prepared  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  Government  again,  and  were  on  the  point  of  doing  so,  when 
circumstances  arose  which  induced  the  Australian  Government  to 
advise  that  we  should  close  with  them  at  once,  and  we  did  so.  That 
is  the  history,  and  I  venture  to  think  that  at  any  rate  in  intention 
we  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  Colonies,  but  did  our  best 
to  secure  them,  and  also  with  the  full  cognisance  and  revision  by  the 
Colonies  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  That  is  all  I  have  really 
to  say  upon  that.  It  is  a  question  which  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  The  last  thing  I  should  wish  to  do  as  far  as  I  personally 
am  concerned  is  to  treat  the  Colonies  in  an  overbearing  manner; 
and  I  can  only  assure  the  representatives  here  that  every  effort  will 
be  made  to  avoid  their  finding  cause  of  complaint  again.  But  I  also 
wish  to  put  on  record  that  as  far  as  the  negotiations  are  concerned 
I  think  that  we  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Deakin  asked  that  our 
representatives  should  be  well  informed  and  capable. 

Mr.  DEAKXN :  I  said  they  were  well  informed  and  capable.  I 
do  not  take  any  exception  to  them  now.  The  only  exception  that  has 
been  taken  is  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  islands  them- 
selves or  the  circumstances  of  island  life  as  M.  Picanon  was  directly 
and  Mr.  Saint-German  was  indirectly.  M.  Picanon  is  an  extremely 
able  man,  and  so  is  M.  Saint-Germain,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  M.  Picanon  had  lived  in  the  Pacific,  and  the  English  represen- 
tatives did  not. 
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CHAIRMAN:  We  admit  certainly  that  they  had  that  advantage; 
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Fourteenth  I  only  wish  to  say  that,  having  been  consulted  on  these  negotiations 
9th^^5av    *^a^  ^y  day  by  the  representatives  who  came  in  here  to  see  me,  I 
1907.       cannot  help  thinking  we  did  rather  well. 

British  HE  AKIN:  Tou  did  exactly  what  they  expected  you  to  do. 

Interests    I  do  not  say  you  did  badly  on  that  account. 

Pacific.  CHAIRMAN:  .1  do  not  think  Mr.  Deakin  will  want  me  to  say 

(Chairman.)  more  upon  tbe  subject  of  that  particular  Convention. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  is  only  one  other  item  on  the  Agenda. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  not  prepared  to  take  up  any 
other  point  now. 

CHAIRMAN :  Could  we  dispose  of  this  in  10  minutes? 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  I  do  not  think  so.  I  want  to  say  something  with 
regard  to  the  interchange  of  officers  and  the  questions  arising  out 
of  that. 

CHAIRMAN :  Of  course,  I  am  in  your  hands  entirely.  In  the 
despatch  with  regard  to  this  Conference,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
members  coming  from  beyond  the  seas  would  wish  to  separate  by  the 
end  of  four  weeks.  We  have  now  reached  that  point,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  to  finish,  and  have  brought  you  very  near  it.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  conveninent  to  finish  by  having  another  meeting, 
we  can  meet  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  I  think  it  would  be  advisable. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes. 

CHAIRMAN:  General  Botha  will  be  gone;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  anybody  else  will. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Is  it  understood  that  we  close  the  Confer- 
ence on  Monday. 

Dr.  SMARTT :  Would  not  Tuesday  do  instead  of  Mondav,  would 

it? 

CHAIRMAN :  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  entirely  at  your 
disposal,  as  I  have  been  throughout.    Is  Tuesday  more  convenient? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  To  me  Tuesday  and  Monday  are  the 
days  that  would  be  convp'iiont.  Dr.  Smartt  has  just  expressed  n 
preference  for  Tuesday,  and  I  am  willing  to  agree  to  that. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  It  would  suit  me  much  better,  too. 

CHAIRMAN :  Then  we  will  make  it  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday. 


Adjourned  to  Tuesday  next  at  11  o'clock. 
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FIFTEENTH  DAY.  Fifteenth 

Day. 
14th  Mav 

Held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  1907. 

Tuesday,  14th  May,  1907.  — — 

Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  The  EARL  OF  ELGIN,  KG.,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  (President.) 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Prime 

Minister  of  Canada. 
The  Honourable  Sir  F.  W.  Borden,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Militia 

and  Defence  (Canada). 
The  Honourable  L.  P.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 

(Canada). 

The  Honourable  Alfred  Deakin,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Australia. 

The  Honourable  Sir  W.  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  (Australia). 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  New  Zealand. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Newfoundland. 

The  Right  Honourable  L.  S.  Jameson,  C.B.,  Prime  Minister  of 
Cape  Colony. 

The  Honourable  Dr.  Smartt,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works 
(Cape  Colony). 

The  Right  Honourable  F.  R.  Moor,  Prime  Minister  of  Natal. 

The  Right  Honourable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  M.P.,  Parliamen- 
tary Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  Francis  Hopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Permanent  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  on  behalf  of  the  India 
Office. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Just,  C.B.,  C.M.G., 
Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  C.M.G., 

Joint  Secretaries. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Robinson, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Also  Present  : 

The  Right  Honourable  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B.,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Commercial, 
Statistical,  and  Labour  Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Eight  Honourable  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  H.  Babington  Smith,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  Secretary  to  the  Post 
Office. 

CHAIRMAN :  Gentlemen,  there  are  one  or  two  notices  which  I 
have  received,  one  of  them  from  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  attended,  in  order  to  speak  to  that.  As  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  to  leave,  perhaps  the  Conference  will  allow  that  to  be 
mentioned  first. 

MALL  SERVICE  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  VIA 
Mail  CANADA. 
Service  to 

iSdNew  Sir  WILFRIr)  LAURIER :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  on  dif- 
Zealand  via  ferent  occasions  during  the  present  Conference  mention  has  been 
Canada.  made  of  the  idea  of  connecting  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  with  an  improved  system  of  communication;  and  I 
said  at  the  last  meeting  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  lay  on  the  table 
a  resolution,  which  I  now  read :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Con- 
"  ference  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  pos- 
"  sible  its  different  portions  should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible 
"means  of  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transportation;  that  to 
"  this  end  steps  should  immediately  be  taken  to  establish  a  fast  ser- 
"  vice  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  and  through  Canada  to  Austra- 
"  lia  and  New  Zealand,  and  also  to  China  and  Japan ;  that  such  service 
"  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  be  carried  on  by  means  of  steam- 
"  ships,  equal  in  speed  and  character  to  the  best  now  in  existence, 
"  and  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  steamships  of  a  speed  of  not  less 
"  than  18  knots,  and  in  other  respects  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Atlantic 
"ships  as  circumstances  will  permit;  that  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
"  ing  the  above  project  into  effect,  such  financial  support  as  may  be 
"  necessary  should  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand  in  equitable  proportions." 

The  resolution  I  have  now  the  honour  to  submit  to  the  Conference 
resolves  itself  into  two  parts:  the  part  which  affects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  part  which  affects  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  present 
time  Great  Britain  has  a  mail  service  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  New  York  of  a  very  high  character.  We  have  a  mail  service  also 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  not  aided  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  we  had  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  a  mail  service  equal  in  speed  and  character  to  the  service 
now  in  existence  between  England  and  New  York,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  we  would  save  in  the  journey 
at  least  two  days,  or  about  two  days,  inasmuch  as  we  have  an  ad- 
vantage in  our  favour  in  distance  of  nearly  900  miles.  Taking  the 
figures  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  and  Liverpool  and  Halifax, 
the  distance  in  our  favour,  I  think,  is  exactly  882  miles,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  900  miles.  Therefore,  it  follows,  as  a  thing  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  if  we  have  a  service  of  equal  speed,  and 
offering  the  same  advantages  and  inducements  as  the  service  which 
now  plies  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  we  would  save  in  dis- 
tance to  bo  travelled  at  least  two  days.  The  actual  miles  between 
Liverpool  and  Halifax  are  exaetlv  2,342.  The  distance  between 
Liverpool  and  Quebec,  which  might  bo  the  summer  route  by  way  of 
the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  is  2.G3C  miles.    The  distance  between  Liver- 
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pool  and  Vancouver  by  way  of  Halifax  is  6,004  miles;    the  distance  Fifteenth 

from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  via  Quebec  is  5,330;    it  is  a  little  |4tjPaj(av 

shorter  via  Quebec.    Halifax  is  nearer  than  Quebec  from  Liverpool.  J907  ' ' 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  dispute  but  that  a  great  advantage   — 

would  be  derived  and  easily  a  service  could  be  made  in  eight  days —  Service  to 

four  days  on  the  Atlantic,  and  four  days  crossing  the  Continent  or  Australia 

probably  less.  „  and  ^ew 

Zealand  via 

Sir  WLLLJAM  LYNE  :    That  is  to  Vancouver.  Canada. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes,  to  Vancouver.   As  to  this  pro-  ^JEffi 
position  I  do  not  apprehend  that  there  can  be  any  two  views  upon  the 
subject.    The  facts  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  service  can  be  abbre- 
viated and  very  much  shortened  by  using  the  line  from  England  to 
Halifax  in  preference  to  the  line  from  England  to  New  York. 

With  regard  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  the  motion  which  I  have 
proposed  I  say  that  the  object  we  should  have  in  view  should  be  to 
establish  a  steamship  service  of  at  least  18  knots.  If  this  be  accepted, 
the  distance  between  Vancouver  and,  say,  Sydney,  taking  that  as  an 
objective  point,  would  be  6,818  knots. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  That  is  leaving  out  New  Zealand. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  take  Sydney  as  an  objective  point. 
The  figures  might  be  modified  with  regard  to  the  different  ports.  The 
distance  would  be  6,818  knots  to  Sydney.  The  distance  could  be 
covered  in  16  days,  and  therefore  we  should  have  between  England 
and  Sydney  a  service  of  about  24  days — four  days  across  the  Atlantic, 
four  days  across  the  Continent,  and  16  days  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  How  many  miles  to  New  Zealand? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  A  little  less— about  300  miles  less. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  would  make  it  about  23  days. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  The  only  objection  I  see  to  the  plan 
which  I  now  propose,  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  concerned,  is 
having  at  once  a  service  of  18  knots.  I  think  it  is  an  object,  how- 
ever, which  should  be  kept  in  mind,  as  a  goal  to  be  striven  to.  I  do 
not  say  that  it  would  be  possible  to  have  it  in  operation  immediately, 
but  the  proposition  that  I  lay  before  the  Conference  is  that  it  is  a 
goal  which  you  should  endeavour  to  reach  to  have  a  service  of  18 
knots  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  you  can  accomplish  that  service  of 
18  knots  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  there  is  no  doubt  whatever — the  thing 
is  mathematical — that  you  can  have  between  England  and  Australia 
a  service  of  25  days,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  anything  we  have  at 
the  present  time.  Of  course,  it  requires  some  money.  This  thing  can- 
not be  done  without  we  have  more  expenditure.  No  line  could  under- 
take such  a  service  as  that  unless  it  had  a  liberal  subsidy  from  the 
Governments  concerned.  What  should  be  the  proportions  of  the 
different  Governments  interested  in  this,  is  a  question,  which,  at  this 
moment,  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  venture  any  opinion  upon.  In 
the  resolution  which  I  have  submitted,  .1  simply  say  that  the  service 
ought  to  be  supported  in  not  equal  but  equitable  shares.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Government  of  Canada  would  have  to  contri- 
bute liberally,  perhaps  more  liberally  than  the  others,  because  it  would 
have  to  contribute  to  both  sides,  both  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic. 
Therefore,  Lord  Elgin,  I  submit  this  resolution  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKHT :  My  Lord.  I  am  very  glad  that  this  proposition  has 
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been  submitted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  and  feel  sure  that 
the  Commonwealth  would  look  upon  it  with  the  utmost  sympathy, 
even  if  it  went  no  further  than  studying  the  interests  of  Canada 
itself  in  her  Atlantic  service,  although  that  is  not  a  matter  on  which 
we  are  entitled  to  speak.  It  appears  to  us  manifest  that  the  Cana- 
dian position  cannot  be  secured,  or  its  claim  as  a  part  of  the  Empire 
fully  recognised,  until  it  is  enabled  to  meet  its  formidable  competitor 
to  the  south  with  a  means  of  communication  equal  to  that  which  is 
supplied  to  New  York.  We  recognise  that,  and  sympathise  with  every 
effort  which  may  be  made  to  give  effect  to  it. 

But,  of  course,  the  interest  of  Australia  in  the  Pacific  trade  might 
be  as  great  as  Canada  is  getting  in  its  direct  communication 
if  we  can  foresee  the  possibility  of  obtaining  such  a  service  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  has  referred  to,  on  terms  that  the  Commonwealth  could  afford 
to  face.  It  would  mean  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  time  at  present 
occupied  that  it  would  be  invaluable  for  a  mail  service.  Our  difficulty 
is  that  we  can  scarcely  see  how  with  vessels  of  that  speed  with  the 
freight  charges  which  they  would  make,  and  with  the  double  task  of 
transhipment  involved  by  a  railway  journey  between  two  lines  of 
mail  steamers,  it  could  ever  become  a  cargo  line. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  That  is  one  of  the  questions  I  wanted  to 
put. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  goods  you  send  to  us  are  goods  of  bulk  and 
weight,  and  when  our  ships  face  foreign  competitors,  especially  those 
subsidised,  the  competition  becomes  very  keen.  Certainly.  British 
goods  could  not  afford  to  pay  mail  freight,  except  for  small,  excep- 
tional, or  light  parcels.  In  the  same  way  the  raw  materials  we  send 
to  you  are  even  more  bulky.  The  charges  on  two  transhipments  put 
them  out  of  the  category  of  possible  trade.  This  would,  therefore, 
be  for  us  a  fast  passenger  and  mail  line  of  communication,  and  as 
such,  very  valuable.  We  should  welcome  it  most  cordially  if  it  can 
be  financed.  The  saving  of  a  number  of  days  is  a  consideration  for 
commercial  men  who  travel  or  who  communicate  by  post.  Conse- 
quently, we  do  not  look  coldly  upon  this  proposition,  though  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  its  economic  possibilities  on  our  side  are  so  limited 
that  the  subsidies  required  may  be  quite  beyond  our  means.  My 
colleague,  in  whose  Department  these  questions  more  immediately 
are,  has  made  some  examination  of  this  proposal. 

CHAIRMAN:  We  should  be.  glad  to  hear  Sir  William  Lyne. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  May  I  add  that  at  present  our  connection  with 
this  country  is  by  the  alternative  routes  round  the  Cape  or  through 
the  Suez  Canal?  These  are  our  principal  routes  and  must  always 
remain  our  great  cargo  routes  because  there  is  no  transhipment. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  And.  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop- 
ing trade,  they  are  much  more  important. 

Mr.  T>EAKTX:  Yr-j.  much  mnrr  important,  except  so  far  as  our 
trade  can  be  assisted  by  quicker  mail  and  passenger  communication. 
Our  principal  routes  must  remain  in  the  other  direction.  We  also  are 
even  at  this  moment  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  swifter  means  of  com- 
munication through  the  Cannl.  and  swifter  transit  around  the  Cape. 
It  will  be.  T  presume,  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Government, 
so  far  ns  financial  considerations  permit  and  business  opportunities 
justify,  to  encourage  nn  all-round  route — the  half  which  goes  through 
America  and  the  other  half  which  goes  either  round  the  Cape  or 
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through  the  Canal.    As  the  Antipodes  are  reached  whether  you  go  Fifteenth 

east  or  west,  we  are  interested  in  the  development  of  this  proposal  *,ar^ 

made  to  you  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.    We  are  also  interested  in  the  5907 

development  of  our  existing  means  of  communication  which  go  east   

instead  of  west,  and  trust  that  practicable  projects  relating  to  both  ger^jjg  t0 

of  them  will  be  submitted  by  and  to  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Australia 

due  course.  '  a"d  New 

Zealand  via 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  My  Lord  and  gentlemen,  this  route  has  Canada, 
been  advocated  very  often  in  Australia.  It  is  known  to  us  as  "  the  r)e^£in 
all-red  route  "  being  through  British  territory  all  the  way,  and  it  is 
very  much  desired  that  we  should  get  it,  but  I  am  afraid,  with  my 
Prime  Minister,  that  the  subsidy  would  have  to  be  very  large.  I  have 
had  the  matter  submitted  to  me,  and  have  made  calculations,  and,  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  with  the  stoppages  that  would  be  necessary,  you 
could  not  reach  Australia  with  an  18-knot  service  under  30  days,  that 
is,  if  you  go  via  New  Zealand.  That  is  a  consideration,  because,  of 
course,  New  Zealand  would  be  expected  and  asked  to  add  to  the  sub- 
sidy, and,  I  think  Sir  Joseph  Ward  would  like  the  service  to  go  via 
New  Zealand.  It  is  roundly  8,000  knots  from  Vancouver  via  New 
Zealand  to  Sydney,  and  the  distance  was  given  just  now  of  6,800 
knots  if  you  leave  New  Zealand  out.  I  look  at  it  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  I  think  eight  days  from  Liverpool  to  Vancouver  is  a 
short  time.  Four  days  by  water  from  here  and  four  days  by  rail.  I 
am  not  a  judge  of  that,  but  it  strikes  me  as  being  short.  When  you 
leave  Vancouver  you  have  to  call  about  four  times.  I  think,  before 
you  get  to  Sydney,  and  you  cannot  stop  without  wasting  time  and 
losing  time.  If  you  take  the  distance  direct  you  could  do  it  via  New 
Zealand  in  27  days,  but  if  you  take  the  stoppages  I  think  it  would 
take  you  30  days.  To  be  of  service  it  should  not  take  much  more 
than  three  weeks.  It  is  just  a  question  as  to  how  much  money  would 
be  required  to  enable  a  company  to  do  it.  The  trade  is  not  great  at 
present.  I  hope  it  will  grow.  When  the  line  was  first  started  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Vancouver  the  trade  was  nothing.  That  has  grown 
considerably,  but  not  as  much  as  we  could  wish,  and  though  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  Commonwealth  Parlia- 
ment would  look  favourably  at  this  question,  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
practical  results.  As  far  as  J  can  gather  from  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  I  cannot  see  any  harm  in  it.  because 
it  is  a  matter  to  be  desired  and  a  question  to  be  inquired  into.  Of 
course.  Canada  would  receive  the  greater  benefit  by  getting  a  fast 
service  from  Liverpool,  and  would  be  prepared.  I  suppose,  to  pay  a 
larger  proportion  of  subsidy.  I  just  wish  to  put  clearly  before  the  . 
Conference,  that  30  days  at  18  knots  is  about  what  it  would  take  to 
go  via  New  Zealand.  I  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the  leading  com- 
panies this  morning  in  which  they  say  the  last  3  knots  would  just 
double  the  consumption  of  coal,  or  very  nearly,  which  is  a  very  great 
item. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  am  a  little 
disappointed,  I  candidly  say,  at  the  suggested  speed  of  this  line  of 
steamers  as  outlined  by  my  friend,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  I  think  it 
is  too  slow.  If  we  want  to  do  something  really  practical  in  this 
matter,  we  want  to  recognise  what  the  existing  condition  of  matters 
until  a  short  time  ago  has  been  from  the  standpoint  of  the  further- 
most of  the  British  countries  affected.  There  is  a  route  now  from 
New  Zealand  to  London  via  San  Francisco  bv  the  American  route 
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which  we  used  for  many  years.    This  suggestion  low  made  is  to 
practically  give  us  about  the  same  time  to  London  >ia  Canada  that 
we  have  been  enjoying  from  New  Zealand  for  a  long  period  of  years 
via  San  Francisco.    It  has  been  quite  a  common  matter  for  mails  to 
reach  London  from  New  Zealand  in  27  or  28  days  and  vice  versa.  If 
we  are,  and  I  am  sure  we  are,  practically  sincere  and  anxious  to  bring 
into  very  much  closer  touch  all  portions  of  the  outlying  colonies,  we 
ought  to  have  some  improvement  upon  what  has  been  in  existence 
for  quite  a  number  of  years.    From  the  standpoint  of  New  Zealand, 
although  we  are  quite  willing  to  come  into  this  matter  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  service,  if  it  is  going  to  be  only  equal  to  what  we 
have  been  getting  with  comparatively  a  small  subsidy  from  our  coun- 
try, then  from  our  point  of  view  we  are  not  going  to  get  ahead  very 
far.    Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  very  anxious  I  know  to  bring  about  an 
improved  service,  and  I  want  New  Zealand  to  help  to  her  utmost 
capacity.    I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  speed  and  efficiency. 
I  went  from  this  country  specially  in  1S95  to  Ottawa  to  interview  the 
then  Government  in  Canada  in  order  to  have  a  mail  contract  entered 
into  between  New  Zealand  and  Canada  via  Vancouver  to  give  us  that 
alternative  route  as  against  the  American  one.    We  wanted  to  have 
the  Vancouver  one  all  through  the  piece,  and  we  entered  into  the 
contract  at  that  time  for  a  very  suitable  service,  but  unfortunately 
difficulties  with  the  contractors  supervened,  and  that  service  was  for 
various  reasons  withdrawn  from  New  Zealand  and  transferred  to 
Queensland,  and  that  rendered  the  service  from  New  Zealand  to 
Canada,  and  Canada  to  England  impracticable.    If  we  are  prepared 
only  to  give  a  moderate  subsidy  towards  obtaining  such  a  service  as 
suggested  here,  then  I  admit  the  possibilities  of  getting  a  fast  service 
are  very  remote.   My  idea  was,  and  is  now,  that  New  Zealand  at  all 
events  should  give  an  incomparably  larger  sum  than  it  has  ever  given 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  closer  to  England.    We  have  had  the 
authority  of  Parliament  of  40,0007.  a  year  for  years  past  ;    that  is 
20,000Z.  each  to  the  one  via  Vancouver  and  the  one  via  San  Francisco. 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  our  country  would  be  prepared  to  go  to 
100,0002.  a  year  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in  order  to  get  a  fast 
serivce  across  the  Pacific  and  through  Canada  across  the  Atlantic  if 
it  were  one  of  say  twenty  days  or  three  weeks.  But  I  want  more  than 
18  knots  an  hour  and  J  will  give  my  reasons.    This  proposal  ought 
to  be  divided  into  two;   first  there  should  be  an  effort  made  to  get  a 
fast  service  from  the  English  coast  to  Canada,  and  that  service  ought 
to  be  a  22-knot  service  at  least. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  24. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Or  for  preference  a  24-knot  service.  You 
get  steamers  now  running  from  here  to  New  York  which  do  the 
journey  right  through  frequently  at  21  knots  an  hour  over  the  whole 
passage.  I  went  across  nearly  at  22  knots  myself  12  years  ago.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  money  whether  you  can  get  a  speed  of  the  kind. 
It  is  admitted  and  must  be  conceded  from  the  steamship  owners'  point 
of  view,  that  to  have  a  23-knot  or  even  24-knot  service  to  Canada 
with  a  number  of  days  when  the  steamer  has  to  provide  for  coaling 
and  incidental  attendance  to  machinery  is  quite  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  provided  you  like  to  pay 
enough  money  for  it.  Conceive  the  possibility  of  that  service  being 
carried  across  at  23  knots  an  hour.  That  brings  Canada  and  England 
within  four  days  of  one  another.    Beyond  all  doubt  we  are  quite 
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prepared  to  give  our  proportion  for  such  a  service  on  the  Pacific  be-  Fifteenth 
tween  Canada  and  New  Zealand  so  as  to  make  the  other  portion  of  j)t^ayav 
the  link  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Old  World.    Sir  Wilfrid       1907  ' 

Laurier  has  said,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  by  other  Canadian  gentle-  — 

men  well-informed  too,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  the  Canadian  Service  to 
journey  across  that  continent  by  rail  in  four  days.  That  makes  eight  Australia 
days  from  England  to  Vancouver.  Now,  come  to  the  question  of  the  aild  New  _ 
Pacific.  I  may  be  taking  too  sanguine  a  view  of  it,  but  I  base  all  my  Z*Cauada^ " 
remarks  upon  the  one  potential  factor,  that  if  you  want  to  have  this  /gjr  j0Seph 
close  connection  you  must  pay  sufficient  money  for  steamers  of  large  Ward.) 
tonnage — passenger  and  mail  steamers  only,  I  should  say,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  certain  cargo  between  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  To  expect  it  to  be  used  for  a  cargo  service 
throughout,  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  across  Canada  to  Eng- 
land is  to  expect  what  is  not  possible.  I  do  not  contemplate  it  will 
ever  be  possible  to  carry  cargo  across  the  Canadian  continent  and 
tranship  it  at  both  ends.  For  ordinary  cargo  purposes,  we  ought  from 
a  practical,  common-sense,  business  standpoint,  to  rely  for  transport, 
as  every  country  in  the  world  does,  on  tramps,  keeping  them  quite 
distinct  from  a  passenger  and  mail  service.  Between  Australia  and 
England  the  great  proportion  of  cargo  coming  from  there  is  carried 
by  cargo  steamers — tramps.  It  is  quite  true  the  great  liners  provide 
a  certain  amount  of  cold  storage  of  perishable  products,  but  they 
carry  only  a  limited  quantity  of  cargo.  If  we  are  going  to  mix  up 
the  two  systems,  and  try,  as  it  were,  to  call  for  the  moon  by  expect- 
ing to  have  a  cargo  service,  and  a  fast  passenger  service  across  the 
Atlantic,  across  Canada,  and  the  Pacific  all  in  one,  we  might  as  well 
agree  to  abandon  it  altogether  and  let  it  go.  It  is  not  possible  to  bring 
about  anything  practical  in  that  way  at  all.  I  apply  my  remarks,  first 
of  all.  to  providing  a  large  subsidy  which  is  essential,  and  which  I 
think  the  countries  ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  if  they  want  to  do 
something  ractical.  Then,  next,  come  the  possibilities  across  the 
Pacific:  the  distance  from  Vancouver  to  Wellington  is  6,5S9  miles, 
to  Auckland  it  is  279  miles  less.  If  this  Vancouver  service  is  carried 
out  I  am  sure  Australia  has  the  sentiment,  and  we  have  it  too,  that 
we  ought  to  remove  every  element  of  parochialism  of  every  possible 
kind,  and  should  establish  a  service  which  is  the  swiftest  and  best  for 
the  whole  of  us.  If  this  service,  as  is  indicated  here,  is  to  go  to 
Sydney  first,  and  then  on  to  New  Zealand  from  England,  we  would 
not  give  anything  whatever  to  it.  I  say  that  very  frankly,  because 
that  would  be  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  nearest  country 
from  Vancouver  is  New  Zealand,  and  the  first  touched  at  ought  to  be 
the  country  which  is  nearest,  and  then  it  should  pass  on  to  the  other 
country,  which  is  to  have  the  first  turn  coming  backwards,  from 
Australia  to  Vancouver,  and  which  would  be  the  first  place  to  receive 
benefits  of  that  kind.  It  should  only  touch  at  New  Zealand.  Sydney 
remaining  the  terminal  port,  and  getting  all  the  benefits  of  the  ter- 
minal business,  and  the  employment  of  labour  supplying  provisions 
attendant  upon  it.  If  you  want  this  service  to  be  a  success,  the  only 
country  the  boats  should  touch  first  is  the  country  en  route  either 
going  or  coming.  I  want  to  discuss  the  possibilities  from  the  New 
Zealand  point  of  view,  because  we  have  an  alternative,  and  that  alter- 
native T  should  reluctantly  carry  out  on  behalf  of  our  country,  that 
is,  to  put  our  money  down  and  run  a  service  via  San  Francisco. 
Unless  the  British  Government.  Canada,  and  Australia  recognize  the 
position  in  which  New  Zealand  is.  that  we  are  a  growing  country  and 
58— 37 
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fifteenth    an  important  country,  though  a  smaller  country  than  some  of  the 
Htr^Mav     otters,  we  cannot  afford  as  a  developing-  country  and  a  progressing 
1907.  " '    country  to  be  kept  at  a  great  distance  from  England,  owing  to  our 

  circumstances  as  to  geographical  position.    We  cannot  allow  that 

Servi^  to  con<htion  of  matters  to  exist.    I  am  making  my  own  position  clear 
Australia    not  presuming  to  suggest  what  anybody  else  thinks,  but  from  the 
and  New    practical  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand,  in  order  to  approach  this 
^Canada*''  from  the  practical  point  of  the  usefulness  to  England  to  Canada  and 
(Sir   Joseph  to  New  Zealand,  and  to  Australia,  too,  the  route  for  that  service 
Ward.)     distinctly  from  the  Pacific  side  would  be  shorter  from  Vancouver  to 
Auckland,  which,  as  I  say,  is  nearly  300  miles  shorter  than  the  dis- 
tance stated  in  this  chart  furnished  here.    .It  is  about  6,300  miles  to 
Auckland  from  Vancouver.    The  contractors  at  their  option  would 
call  at  either  Wellington  or  Auckland.    I  approach  it  from  the  stand- 
point that  we  must  have  Arew  Zealand  as  one  of  the  intermediate 
ports  for  touching  at  only,  that  is,  steamers  would  remain  there  half- 
a-dozen  hours  as  has  been  the  case  all  along  with  the  San  Francisco 
mail  steamers.    We  gave  the  major  portion  of  the  subsidy  to  that 
service,  and  Australia,  Sydney  especially,  got  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
being  a  terminal  port,  and  giving  a  very  small  amount  of  subsidy 
towards  it.    That  position  we  recognised  as  unavoidable. 

Now  coming  to  the  question  of  the  speed  across  the  Pacific,  there 
are  two  touching  places  for  coaling.  From  Vancouver  to  Honolulu, 
with  a  service  such  as  we  are  contemplating  here,  would  be  done  under 
three  days. 

Dr.  JA^IESOX  :You  are  limiting  your  remarks  to  a  fast  mail 
service,  nothing  to  do  with  cargo  at  all? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Yes,  I  said  we  require  cargo  to  "be  carried 
by  tramps.  This  is  a  fast  mail  service — a  passenger  service  with  a  fast 
speed,  such  as,  if  we  gave  a  large  contribution  from  our  country,  we 
should  expect.  For  coaling  purposes  and  for  the  necessities  of  carry- 
ing on  a  big  steamship  service.  Honolulu  is  within  three  days  steam 
of  Vancouver.  It  is  only  four  days  under  the  existing  service  from 
San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  with  the  ordinary  steamers  trailing  there, 
and  only  four  days  when  the  San  Francisco  steamers  were  running  to 
Now  Zealand.  The  next  point  is  from  Honolulu  to  Suva,  which  is  the 
other  place  they  would  touch  at.  That  would  be  about  six  days  with 
the  high  speed  I  am  talking  of.  It  was  done  in  seven  or  eight  days 
with  the  mail  steamers  that  were  enagaged. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUR.IER:    At  what  speed? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Only  1.'.  or  1t5  knots.  Then  from  Suva  to 
New  Zealand  would  be  well  under  three  days.  The  coaling  places 
referred  to  by  Sir  William  Dyne,  which  is  the  all-important  element 
from  a  steamship  point  of  view,  arc  within  easy  distance  for  fast 
steamers  which  require  coal  at  intervals,  and  require  a  few  hours' 
rest  at  intervals  for  machinery  purposes.  The  question  arises  what 
Bpeed  is  a  steamer  to  put  into  operation  to  cross  the  Pacific?  While 
Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier  was  speaking,  I  was  looking  into  the  matter  and 
I  find  that  with  under  a  l'2-knot  service — only  a  little  over  21  knots — 
the  whole  business  from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  could  be  done  in 
practically  13  days.  The  whole  point  comes  hack  to  this:  Are  you 
looking  at  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  long  sheet  of  water  upon  which  a 
steamer  is  supposed  to  he  coaled  up  to  the  eyes,  and  prepared  up  to 
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the  hilt  to  do  a  6,000  mile  journey  without  any  assistance  whatever  Fifteenth 
in  the  wav  of  coaling  facilities?  Day. 

14th  Mav. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  Tou  can  only  stop  at  Honolulu  for  1907. 

COa\    MaTT 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  And  at  Suva,  which  is  within  six  days    Service  to 
steam  from  Honolulu.    It  is  the  stopping  point  now  from  Honolulu,  Australia 
and  so  you  get  a  coaling  depot  at  Honolulu,  and  a  depot  at  Suva,  and  Zealand  e",& 
a  coaling  depot  at  Auckland.    Now,  our  steamers  do  it  in  3  days  3  Canada, 
hours  from  Auckland  to  Sydney,  which  is  quite  common.    With  a  (Sir  Joseph 
steamer  of  the  speed  I  am  speaking  of.  they  would  do  it  under  three  Ward.) 
days  quite  easily. 

We  come  to  the  point  of  the  project  of  bringing  the  outlying  pos- 
sessions into  touch.  This  is  all-important.  We  have  been  talking 
about  emigration  schemes  and  of  subscribing  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants  going  from  the  British  Islands 
out  to  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  If  you  gave  them  the 
opportunity  of  third-class  accommodation  at  low  rates  upon  those 
steamers  of  going  with  this  speed  to  these  countries  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  Canada  has  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  very 
much  closer  in  that  respect,  and  to  some  extent  it  would  minimise 
its  importance  to  them,  but  speed,  of  course,  is  a  very  important 
element  to  Canada.  From  our  point  of  view,  instead  of  spending 
anything  for  emigration,  we  would  one  hundred  thousand  times 
rather  give  it  as  a  matter  of  practical  business  to  a  fast  service  to 
bring  our  countries  within  three  weeks  of  London.  Supposing  this 
service  were  to  cost  probably  300.0007.  or  400,000?.  a  year  by  way  of 
subsidy. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Do  you  mean  in  the  aggregate? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  between  the  whole  of  us. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Not  with  a  20-knot  service.   I  am  afraid 
that  does  not  agree  with  my  information. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  To-day  you  have  got  running,  and  for 
many  years  have  had  running,  from  London  to  Australia  through  the 
Suez  Canal,  a  weekly  steamship  service  between  two  lines  of 
steamers,  a  fortnightly  one  by  each  company,  and  by  that  route  as 
far  as  your  subsidies  went,  for  under  180,000?.  a  year.  Australia  has 
entered  into  a  contract,  I  understand,  for  less. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  There  is  a  pretty  big  trade  there— that 
is  the  difference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Well,  it  is  a  passenger  and  mail  service — 
there  is  very  little  cargo. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  And  a  weekly  trade. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  A  weekly  trade.  I  understand  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  by  Australia  for  125.000  ?.  a  year,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  right  in  the  figures. 

Mr.  DEAKTX:  That  was  the  figure,  125,000?. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  If  we  are  going  to  aim  at  getting  some- 
thing superior  in  the  way  of  speed  to  bring  these  countries  together 
you  cannot  hope  to  get  a  fast  service  unless  you  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  How  many  knots  would  that  be?   Is  not 
that  a  15  knots  service? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  The  new  service? 
58—37* 
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Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  No.  The  service  you  are  referring  to 
now.  that  we  are  subsidizing  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  They  run  about  15  knots,  I  believe. 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  Yes,  and  increasing  it  to  13  knots 
would  make  an  enormous  difference. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED :  Lf  you  are  going  to  pay  250,000/.  a  year, 
and  if  the  other  countries  coming  in  pay  another  100,000/.  a  year,  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  worth  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:  I  agree,  if  it  is  only  that. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED :  To  bring  the  countries  together  as  a  mat- 
ter of  business  you  want  to  carry  out  a  feasible  scheme.  If  these 
steamers  running  out  to  Australia  should  run  out  to  Vancouver  and 
back  again  on  a  15-knot  service  I  would  not  give  twopence  towards 
it;  I  would  just  as  soon  travel  by  our  direct  cargo  steamers,  if  I 
were  going  home  as  a  matter  of  speed.  From  a  New  Zealand  stand- 
point, I  would  not  be  prepared  to  put  down  any  money  for  a  slow 
service.  These  powerful  self-governing  countries  are  prepared  to  do 
something  and  we  want  Britain  to  join,  which  would  enable  us  to 
come  within  three  weeks  of  London.  For  my  part.  I  should  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  to  see  the  proposal  made  in  the  direction  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  is  urging,  but  with  an  effort  to  greater  speed  to  both  be- 
tween England  and  Canada,  and  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land. I  know  the  obligations  upon  Australia  for  other  services  are 
greater  than  ours,  and  make  them  necessarily  consider  whether  they 
can  afford  to  give  large  sums  of  money  to  another  service  running  at 
a  high  speed.  One  can  thoroughly  understand  that  as  being  a  rea- 
sonable view  to  take,  but  the  advantages  all  round  to  them  would  be 
very  great,  and  it  is  at  all  events  worthy  of  consideration.  You  can- 
not tell  what  the  steamship  competitors  would  be  prepared  to  do.  If 
we  were  to  pass  at  this  Conference  a  resolution  inviting  offers,  say. 
for  a  service  to  run  from  England  to  Canada,  to  Quebec  or  Halifax, 
whichever  alternative  you  like,  in  summer  or  winter,  and  make  it 
a  condition  that  the  speed  was  to  be  23  knots  an  hour,  and  ask  tenders 
for  it,  and  do  the  same  thing  on  the  Pacific  side,  I  should  go  straight 
for  a  21 -knot,  service  there,  and  find  out  what  amount  of  subsidy  was 
required  for  it.  I  have  got  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  whole  proposi- 
tion to  realise  that  you  cannot  get  a  fast  service  like  this  even  with 
the  coaling  depots  available  at  short  distances,  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  large  subsidy  for  it.  What  is  a  few  hundred  thousand 
a  year  to  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in 
order  to  get  something  of  the  kind  when  you  consider  the  advantages 
to  be  obtained? 

Sir  WILLIAM  L\NE:  What  additional  amount  do  you  think 
a  20-knot  service  means  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  I  should  think  300,000/.  a  year,  by  com- 
parison with  anything  you  have  done  for  Australia  now,  including 
the  Canadian  side. 

Mr.  PEA  KIN:  You  can  easily  test  this  question  by  inviting 
offers  for  services  at  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24  knots. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WABP:  This  matter  of  a  route  across  to  Vancou- 
ver we  have  been  urging  on  for  many  years.  I  have  been  at  it  for 
IT  or  IS  years  personally.  Every  opportunity  I  have  had  I 
have  been  talking  about  improving  the  service  across  to  Vancouver. 
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I  took  the  trouble  12  years  ago  to  go  straight  from  London  to  Canada  Fifteenth 

for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  Canadian  Government  to  get  a  ,,t^a^'a 

contract  signed.    I  got  it  signed  and  took  it  back  to  New  Zealand,  1957' " ' 

but  where  we  are  going  to  be  landed,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  is  con-   — 

cerned,  in  the  absence  of  united  action  is  that  the  "  all  red  route  Service  to 

which  we  prefer  would  have  to  be  given  up,  and  the  alternative  for  Australia 

New  Zealand  will  be  to  go  via  America.    The  American  service  has  and  ^e^^ 

only  ceased  at  the  moment  because  of  the  difficulties  which  cropped  Canada™ 
up  consequent  upon  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco.    It  is  the  fast-  (s,r  Joseph 

est  way  we  have  from  New  Zealand.    It  is  the  shortest  route  under  Ward.) 
any  conditions. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  What  knot  service  is  it? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Only  a  15  or  10  knot  service.  I  went  back 
myself  from  here  to  New  Zealand  and  landed  in  New  Zealand  in 
28  days,  or  rather,  I  should  have  done  so  if  I  had  left  here  two  days 
later.  I  went  on  two  days  ahead  from  England,  and  the  mails  were 
landed  in  28  days  by  that  route.  Our  alternative,  in  order  to  bring 
us  close  to  the  Old  Country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nearest  route, 
is  to  join  with  the  United  States  Government  and  to  pay  sufficient 
money  to  have  an  up-to-date  line  of  steamers  put  on  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Auckland.  We  would  get  a  faster  route  than  we  are  getting 
here,  but  as  that  service  is  at  the  moment  stopped  we  ought  to  try 
and  secure  the  "  all  red  route  "  and  help  our  people  to  come  through 
Canada  and  help  Britain  to  have  that  route  through  Canada,  and  on 
to  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  I  say  it  is  infinitely  preferable  for 
us  to  put  our  minds  upon  that  and  come  together  and  offer  a  larger 
subsidy  to  have  a  fast  route  for  mails  and  passengers  across  Canada 
and  the  Pacific,  and  if  we  do  that  we  do  one  of  the  finest  things  for 
the  Empire. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  A  service  once  in  four  weeks. 

Sir  JOSEPH  v/ARD :  The  one  across  America  has  been  a  three- 
weekly  service.    I  am  suggesting  now  a  fortnightly  service. 

Sir  JAMES  MACKAY:  For  300,000/.  a  year? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  300,000?.  a  year  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
Speaking  from  the  New  Zealand  standpoint  we  are  not  going  to 
remain  a  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach  in  the  matter  of  giving  our  money  to 
support  a  line  of  steamers  as  is  supported  by  Britain  and  Australia 
at  the  present  moment,  which  are  slow,  for  the  purpose  we  desire; 
that  is  the  15-knot  service  out  through  the  Suez  Canal.  That  is 
used  by  our  passengers  very  largely,  and  for  mail  services,  but  it  is 
keeping  us  comparatively  in  the  back  woods,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  continue  to  give  our  money  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  slow  service 
by  the  P.  &  O.  and  the  Orient  or  any  other  line,  and  allow  ourselves 
to  remain  in  the  position  of  being  kept  nearly  six  weeks  from  Eng- 
land, when,  at  this  age  of  steam  development,  we  know  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  here,  under  improved  conditions,  in  about  three  weeks. 
So,  what  I  urge  is,  that  we  ought  to  achieve  a  really  fast  service  by 
the  best  route  of  the  lot,  from  the  passenger  point  of  view.  The  view 
was  put  forward  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  that  the  service  should  also 
go  to  China  and  Japan.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  things  possible.  They 
have  a  line  of  steamers  now  from  Vancouver  to  the  East — the  Em- 
press line — which  has  done  a  good  deal  to  divert  passenger  trade 
through  Canada  and  England.  Jf  you  want  a  large  diversion  of 
trade  go  for  larger  and  faster  steamers  on  that  route  and  you  will 
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Fifteenth  change  the  direction  of  the  traffic  from  the  East,  which  is  now  filter- 
HthMav  trough  the  Suez  Canal,  with  all  its  high  charges  and  imposts. 

1907.  " '    If  you  want  to  bring  about  a  revolution  and  a  complete  reformation 
^  jj       in  the  transport  of  people,  then  help  Canada  to  get  this  fast  service 
Service  to    to  ^e  ^ast  v^  Vancouver,  and  you  get  an  "  all  red  route  "  there  also. 
Australia    But  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand,  I  only  want  to  make  it 
ZeaLand^via  aS  c^ear  as  ^  possibly  can  that  we  never  contemplated  doing  a  cargo 
Canada.  '  business  across  Canada.    We  want  to  help  the  transport  of  passen- 
(Sir  Joseph  gers  and  mails  that  way,  and  get  them  to  and  from  England  as  fast 
Ward.)      as  possible  by  that  route.    As  far  as  cargo  is  concerned,  any  man 
doing  business  in  the  Colonies  can  make  his  own  arrangements.  He 
does  not  want  any  assistance  by  way  of  subsidy.    What  he  wants  is 
to  get  some  of  the  charges  upon  the  tramp  steamers  taken  off  on  the 
Suez  Canal,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing  to  giving  him  the  benefit 
of  that  shorter  route  available.    We  do  not  want  a  subsidy  for  cargo 
steamers.    Canada  and  New  Zealand,  at  the  moment,  in  order  to 
give  our  people  an  opportunity  of  working  up  trade,  are  giving  20,- 
000/.  a  year  for  tramp  steamers — 10,000/.  each.    It  is  not  a  sat- 
isfactory thing  from  our  point  of  view  or  the  Canadian  point  of 
view,  but  we  do  it  in  order  to  give  our  people  a  chance  of  working 
up  a  trade.    Once  trade  develops  that  subsidy  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
the     cargo  steamers  will  have  to  work  out  their  own  destiny,  as 
everywhere  else,  without  the  material  assistance  of  subsidies. 

But  if  we  want  to  do  a  great  thing  for  Great  Britain  and  the  out- 
lying British  countries,  let  us  be  prepared  to  pay  the  necessary 
money  for  it.  and  bend  our  efforts  to  bringing  these  countries  into 
close  touch  with  England,  which  can  be  done  provided  we  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  enough  for  it.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  pay  for  it. 
we  cannot  expect  to  do  it  at  all.  I  support  the  resolution  of  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier  because  it  is  in  the  right  direction ;  but  I  would  ask 
him  to  alter  it  in  the  direction  of  inviting  tenders,  and  to  provide 
for  faster  speed,  and  to  let  us  have  the  assurance  from  the  British 
Government  that  they  will  help  us. 

Sir  W.ILEKID  LAUKIER:  I  have  no  objection  to  making  some 
such  alterations. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKCn-;:  Before  altering  the  resolution,  perhaps 
you  will  hear  what  I  have  to  say  as  I  have  one  or  two  suggestions  to 
make. 

Dr.  JAMKSOX:  Lord  Klgin  and  gentlemen,  this  proposal  does 
not  directly  affect  us  at  all,  but  purely  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  what  does  alarm  one  a  little  is 
Sir  Joseph  Ward's  suggestion  that  unless  something  of  the  kind  is 
done  the  "  all  red  route  "  goes  and  we  fall  back  on  San  Francisco. 

Sir  JOSKPH  WARD:  We  must,  it  is  our  only  alternative. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  Yes;  these  things  are  often  done  better  piece- 
meal. I  should  have  thought  it  was  better  for  Canada  to  get  a  better 
service  with  the  United  Kingdom  so  as  to  compete  with  the  United 
States.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  dealt  with  a  service  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada.  Then  there  is  no  reason  afterwards  for  the 
alternative  that  Sir  Joseph  \Vrard  put  forward  as  between  San  l-ran- 
cisco  and  Vancouver.  If  you  once  had  a  fast  service  to  Canada,  and 
through  Canada,  then  it  might  be  a  question  of  dealing  with  the 
second  proposition  as  to  whether  a  fast  line  should  go  across  the  Pa- 
cific to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.    As  to  whether  it  goes  to  Aus- 
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tralia  and  New  Zealand  first,  that  is  a  further  question  to  be  argued 
and  settled,  but  in  the  meantime  you  avoid  that  horrid  possibility 
of  abandoning  the  "  all  red  route  "  and  entering  into  an  arrange- 
ment from  San  Francisco.  If  Canada  got  what  is  suggested  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  24-knot  service  to  Canada,  then  you  begin  on 
the  other  side  to  negotiate  15  knots,  either  15,  18  or  up  to  20  knots, 
in  the  Pacific. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Under  the  idea  which  New  Zealand  has, 
and  which  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  myself — and  nothing  that  I 
know  of  so  far  could  change  me  from  it — I  know  under  the  mail 
arrangements  we  want  to  carry  out  that  it  is  a  necessity  that  Sydney 
should  be  the  terminal  port  for  the  steamers.  That  is  right.  That 
means  steamers  must  wait  there  a  week  or  more  for  the  purpose  of 
overhauling  and  all  kinds  of  things,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
effective  mail  service  via  Vancouver,  New  Zealand  must  be  the  point 
first  touched  on  at  the  outward  route,  because  they  have  to  wait  so 
long  when  they  get  to  Sydney  for  all  the  attendant  work  required 
on  the  steamer.  So,  of  necessity,  in  any  route  we"  are  considering, 
and  any  proposal,  if  you  want  to  carry  it  out  practically,  you  must 
link  New  Zealand  as  the  first  port  outward  from  Vancouver;  other- 
wise as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  to  wait  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  tiie  steamer  has  been  to  Sydney. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Could  it  not  be  done  by  a  branch  service 
from  Fiji  ? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  No,  that  means  another  transhipment, 
and  people  will  not  stand  it  in  these  times. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  That  is  just  the  point  it  must  come  to,  prac- 
tically, in  plain  language,  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as 
to  which  gets  the  service  first.  I  should  like  to  see  that  dealt  with 
later  on,  so  as  not  to  prejudice  the  Canadian  suggestion  as  to  a  fast 
service  practically  from  England  to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  do  not  controvert  what  Sir  Joseph  Ward  has 
said  at  all,  but  my  allusion  to  it  simply  pointed  to  the  fact  that  if 
your  steamers  do  not  carry  cargo  you  have  to  give  them  a  larger 
subsidy. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Especially  for  a  very  fast  line  of 
steamers. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  I  think  in  New  South  Wales  we  trans- 
ferred the  subsidy  from  Queensland  to  the  Vancouver  service  to  help 
us,  and  we  have  refused  to  support  Speckles,  who  is  the  owner  of  the 
American  line,  two  or  three  times  during  the  last  few  years.  To 
support  the  Vancouver  route  we  gave  all  we  could  to  that  route  in- 
stead. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  We  have  offered  to  give  the  same  amount 
all  through  the  piece  to  Vancouver.  We  have  for  years  paid  the 
money  for  San  Francisco,  because  it  was  the  only  line  we  could  get. 
If  we  were  driven  into  the  same  position  we  would  have  to  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very 
glad  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  brought  forward  a  proposal  which  we 
can  examine  without  coming  into  conflict  with  any  popular  mandate 
and  highly  controversial  topics  like  the  fiscal  question.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  we  did  not  get  this  in  time  to  enable  us  to  give  real  con- 
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Fifteenth  sideratiqn  to  it.  and  to  enable  us  also  to  put  forward  considered  views 
Day.  before  the  Conference.  The  first  I  saw  of  this  scheme  was  yester- 
1907 ^ay"   ^  think  I  saw  the  resolution  last  night,  and  the  resolution  which 

  is  placed  on  the  paper  to-day  is  different  in  one  or  two  material 

Se~ioB  to    articulars.    We  have  done  our  best  in  the  very  short  time  which 
Australia    nas  Deen  placed  at  our  disposal  for  considering  such  a  very  important 
and  New    business  proposition,  and  we  have  made  some  inquiries  with  regard 
Zealand  vi&  ^0 

[Mr  JJoyd  Even  this  discussion  has  shown  what  a  very  difficult  problem 
George.)  it  is,  and  what  a  many-sided  problem  it  is.  You  have  to  consider  a 
good  many  things.  You  have  to  consider  the  best  route.  As  to  the 
desirability  of  bringing  New  Zealand  and  Australia  nearor  to  the 
Mother  Country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  and  we  shall,  as  far 
as  the  Government  are  concerned,  adopt  the  first  three  lir.es  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolution  by  way  of  establishing  our  agreement 
with  the  general  proposition.  But  it  is  a  matter  that  has  to  be  gone 
into  very  carefully,  and  here  I  agree  with  Mr.  Deakin,  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  gone  into  very  carefully  by  experts.  It  is 
a  question  as  to  the  best  route.  It  is  a  question  as  to  what  it  would 
cost.  Even  such  a  very  desirable  object  as  that  which  has  been  fore- 
shadowed by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  might  cost  a  sum  which  would  be 
absolutely  prohibitive.  I  have  been  told,  for  instance,  that  a  very 
fast  service  from  Vancouver  to  New  Zealand  would  cost  such  a  large 
sum  of  money,  that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  anything  that  you 
could  possibly  expect  either  the  New  Zealand  Government,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  or  the  Imperial  Government  to  face.  That  is  a 
matter  that  should  be  examined,  .1  think,  by  experts.  What  we  sug- 
gest is  that  we  should  at  once  proceed  to  examine  the  proposal  and 
any  other  proposals  that  may  be  put  forward,  because  there  is  an 
alternative  I  understand,  which  will  be  suggested  by  Australia  with 
regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  route.  I  think  they  all  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered, and  considered  practically  by  the  same  body. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:    What  is  the  alternative? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  It  is  not  an  alternative.  We  need  both  the 
eastern  and  western  routes,  so  that  there  is  r.o  alternative  from  an 
Australian  point  of  view. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAJRIER:  I  never  understood  it  to  be  an  alter- 
native but  a  matter  to  be  considereu  by  itself. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  These  are  the  very  few  alterations  we 
propose  to  suggest  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolution.  We  propose 
to  leave  in  all  about  the  Canadian  service  and  put  that  as  the  fore- 
most object,  as  it  is  the  first  scheme  placed  before  the  Conference; 
and  we  propose  also  to  recommend  that  wo  should  inquire  into  other 
schemes  which  may  be  later  tabled  by  other  Governments. 

Mr.  DEAKJN:  The  proposal  submitted  by  New  Zealand  is  for  a 
fortnightly  service.  We  require  a  weekly  service.  One  service  could 
come  this  way  one  week  and  the  second  by  the  other  route  on  the 
alternate  week. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GKORGK:  We  cannot  examine  it  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  carriage  of  goods,  too.  We  must  take  that  into 
account.  It  is  not  only  a  matter  of  a  fast  mail  service,  but  also  a 
question  of  the  cheaper  transport  of  goods  and  materials  from  the 
Colonies.  I  consider  that  to  be  a  very  important  item,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned. 
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Theu  we  cannot  altogether  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Panama 
Canal  will  make  a  very  material  alteration  in  the  whole  problem  of 
communication  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  Canal  will 
probably  be  open  within  the  next  10  years.  When  you  are  framing  a 
scheme  of  this  kind  you  cannot  overlook  the  effect  which  the  Panama 
Canal  must  necessarily  have  on  t.ie  whole  problem.  It  will  probably 
revolutionise  the  whole  question  of  communication  with  the  southern 
seas,  as  the  Suez  Canal  revolutionized  the  whole  problem  of  com- 
munication with  the  East.    That  has  to  be  considered. 

What  we  suggest  is  something  to  this  effect.  We  adopt  the  first 
three  lines  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Launer's  resolution,  and  put  in  the  word 
"  practicable "  instead  of  "  possible,"  but  that  alteration  is  merely 
verbal,  suggested  because  the  word  "  possible '  occurs  later  on.  This 
part  of  the  Resolution  would  therefore  read :  "  That  in  the  opinion 
"  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand  that  in  so 
"  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions  should  be  connected  by  the 
"  best  possible  means  of  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transporta- 
"  tion."  To  that  we  agree.  We  then  propose  to  continue  as  follows: 
"  That  to  this  end  the  various  Governments  concerned  should  initiate 
"  concerted  inquiry  into  the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Conference  for 
"  establishing  a  fast  service  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  and 
"  through  Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  financial 
"  support  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
"  such  a  service,  and  also  into  any  other  proposals  for  similar  pur- 
"  poses  which  may  be  submitted  by  any  of  the  Governments  con- 
"  cerned."  That  is  what  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Conference,  and 
that  will  enable  us  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  time  that  will  be 
consumed,  and  the  question  not  merely  of  the  money  to  be  required, 
but  also  of  the  contributions  which  may  be  expected  from  each  of  the 
respective  contracting  States.  All  these  practical  questions  could  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and  scrutinised,  and  I  do  not  see  why  any  time 
should  be  lost,  and  why  experts  should  not  be  appointed  before  the 
Premiers  leave  London  now,  and  why  they  should  not  pr<*teid  at  once 
to  examine  into  the  matter  and  take  evidence.  That  is  the  proposal 
which  the  Imperial  Government  put  forward. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen,  ,1  am 
quite  pleased  with  the  general  acceptance  which  this  proposal  has 
received,  and  still  more  pleased  that  so  far  as  New  Zealand  is  con- 
cerned the  only  criticism  offered  by  Sir  Joseph  Ward  is  that  the  pro- 
posal is  too  limited  in  its  scope.  The  proposal  which  I  submitted 
is  in  these  words.  "  that  such  service  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should 
"  be  carried  out  by  means  of  steamers  equal  in  speed  and  character 
"to  the  best  now  in  existence."  We  cannot  do  anything  more  with 
regard  to  improving  our  communication  with  Canada  than  to  have 
a  service  equal  to  the  best  that  is  now  in  existence  between  New  York 
and  England.  So  far,  I  think,  it  requires  no  expert  knowledge  or 
evidence  at  all.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  then  it  is  block- 
ing the  whole  system. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Between  England  and  Halifax— that  is 
a  different  matter,  I  agree. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  With  regard  to  the  Pacific,  I  limited 
my  proposal  to  an  18-knot  service.  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  the 
last  few  days,  and  I  find  in  conversation  with  some  people  interested 
in  this  service  that  at  this  moment  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  have 
more  than  18  knots.   I  agree  with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  if  we  could  have 
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Fifteenth    something  better  it  would  be  well  to  do  so.  and  if  it  can  be  done  by 
Ut^Mxr     sPending  money,  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Canada. 
1907.       tliat  we  are  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  Governments  here  interested 

 —      in  overcoming  the  difficulties.    If  agreeable  to  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  I 

Service  to  amend  my  proposition  in  this  way.    "  That  such  s  ervice  upon 

Australia    "  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  be  carried  on  by  means  of  steamships 
Z        d^eW"  "  ec,ua^  'n  8Pepd  and  character  to  the  best  now  in  existence,  and  upon 
Canada      "  *ne  Faciftc  ocean  by  steamships  of  a  speed  and  character  as  nearly 
(Sir  Wilfrid  "equal  to  the  Atlantic  ships  asi  circumstances  would  permit. "  Would 
Laurier.)    you  accept  that.  Sir  Josepft' 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Qui'*  so. 

Sir  WILFR.ID  LAURIER:  I  would  limit  it  in  this  way,  but  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  permit  me  to  say  so,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  experts  in  this  matter,  but  a  question  of  policy.  We  want 
to  have  an  "  all  red  route,"  as  it  has  been  very  happily  termed  in 
Australia  over  British  territory  absolutely.  If  that  be  the  case  it 
requires  no  experts  at  all. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  For  cost,  surely? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURlKav:  If  you  have  a  company  in  which  you 
would  have  such  a  man  as  Lord  Strathcona,  who  will  undertake  it 
for  such  a  sum,  you  will  have  to  determine  whether  you  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  sum  or  not.  No  expert  would  be  required  there.  If  you 
found  a  Company  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  who  would  be  prepared  to 
put  down  their  money  for  such  a  service  provided  they  get  a  subsidy. 
Five  years  ago  you  gave  a  subsidy  to  the  Cunard  Company  for  the 
service  between  Great  Britain  and  New  York.  I  *hink  it  would  have 
been  far  better  if  it  had  been  given  to  a  lin?  to  Canada,  but  it  is  no 
use  going  into  that  now. 

With  this  amendment  that  I  have  made  you  have  two  proposals 
before  you;  one  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic  service,  and  one  with 
regard  to  the  Pacific  service.  With  regard  to  the  Atlantic  service, 
what  we  want  to  have  is  a  service  equal  to  the  best  now  in  existence 
in  the  world;  that  requires  no  expert  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  question 
of  policy,  shall  or  shall  we  not  have  it?  If  we  want  to  have  it  we 
must  pay  for  it.  No  company  will  undertake  such  a  service  without 
a  liberal  subsidy.  The  only  question,  therefore,  is,  will  you  do  it,  and 
be  prepared  to  pay  the  price  which  is  reasonable  for  it? 

As  to  the  second  question,  the  Pacific  service,  I  limit  it  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  to  say  we  are  prepared  to  back 
a  service  as  nearly  equal  in  speed  and  character  to  the  Atlantic  ships 
as  circumstances  will  permit.  Here  again,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
experts?  That  is  a  question  for  the  Conference  to  decide  and  I  think 
you  should  put  the  question. 

CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  wish  it  put  as  it  stands? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRiER:  With  the  amendment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  May  ,T  say  that  the  wording  of  that  reso- 
lution might  bo  misunderstood,  the  words  are  "speed  and  character" 
as  nearly  as  you  can  get  them  to  those  running  across  the  Atlantic. 
It  does  not  want  such  large  boats.  At  the  present  moment  there  is 
n  turbine  boat  running  between  Melbourne  and  Launceston  at  21 
knots,  and  a  boat  1,000  or  2.000  tons  larger  than  that  is  not  a  fourth 
the  size  of  the  boats  running  from  here  to  New  York,  and  it  would 
do  that  service  well  and  do  it  much  cheaper. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  It  says,  "  speed  and  character."    It  does  Fifteenth 

not  say  size.  Day. 

14th  May, 

Sir  WILLIAM  L"iNE:  The  character  moans  as  nearly  as  possible  1907. 

like  those  between  here  and  New  York.  ,,  ., 

Mail 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIKR:  How  would  you  change  it?  Service  to 

Sir  WILLIAM  L \  XE :  So  that  it  is  clearly  understood  that  they    and  New 

are  not  ships  of  the  size  or  anything  like  the  size  of  those  running  to  ^"JiJJ^Jk 

New  York  now.    As  long  as  thev  have  the  speed,  and  they  are  suit- 

,,         ,.      „  J?  '  .  (Sir  William 

able,  a  ship  of  5,000  or  6,000  tons  would  be  quite  sumeient.  Lyne.) 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  have  a  similar  steamer  now  running 
in  the  Vancouver  service  in  the  summer  months,  owned  by  New 
Zealand,  the  "  Maheno." 

Sir  WILFRED  LAlRLcR:  How  would  this  satisfy  you:  "Of 
a  speed  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Atlantic  ships"? 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Yes,  leaving  out  character  altogether. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Yes,   I  will  take  out  the  word 
"  character."   I  have  no  objection. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYXE:  There  is  a  steamer  of  6,000  tons  running 
across  now,  but  not  at  that  full  speed. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes.  One  more  word  about  this.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  support  the  idea  of  mixing  this  up  with  what  experts  may 
think  is  the  best  course  to  follow,  because  I  look  upon  that  simply 
(although  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  intend  it)  as  having  the  effect 
of  delaying  this  before  we  arrive  at  any  conclusion  at  all  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better  if  we  make  up  our 
minds  to  test  what  is  possible  here  on  the  suggestion  put  forth  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier— make  up  our  minds  what  the  speed  is  that  we  are 
prepared  to  have  between  England  and  Canada  and  between  Canada 
and  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  then  call  for  tenders  for  it.  Let 
us  fix  it  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  give  it  out  definitely  that  we  are 
going  to  support  a  service  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  have  said  something  about  experts  in 
my  observations,  but  that  is  not  my  proposal.  My  proposal  is  really 
described  in  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Deakin  in  his  resolution  last  week. 
I  used  the  words  "  concerted  inquiry,"  and  he  put  "systematic."  I 
do  not  think  it  matters.  We  really  cannot  pledge  ourselves  now  as 
to  the  best  means  of  doing  this  thing.  The  resolution  has  not  even 
been  placed  on  the  paper.  I  do  not  think  it  really  fair.  If  it  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  immense  practical  moment — and  I  think  it 
is, — I  think  it  would  have  been  fair  to  the  Imperial  Government,  at 
any  rate,  to  let  us  hare  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  We  have  had  copies 
of  all  the  resolutions  about  fiscal  reform,  but  never  a  copy  of  this 
one  practical  proposal,  which  we  could  have  examined.  It  ought  to 
come  before  the  Cabinet.  But  we  saw  this  resolution  for  the  first 
time  this  morning,  and  it  is  really  rushing  us  unfairly.  I  must  say, 
to  ask  me  to  pledge  ourselves,  not  to  the  general  proposition  that  it  is 
desirable  or  that  we  will  look  into  the  matter,  but  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  actual  route,  to  a  20-knot  service  here,  a  24-knot  service  there, 
and  an  18-knot  service  in  another  place.  Surely  that  is  a  thing  that 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  The  difference  in  cost  between  an  18  and 
a  20-knot  service  I  am  told  is  simply  prodigious.  The  figures  given 
to  me  were  almost  prohibitive.  Possibly,  when  we  look  into  it.  it  may 
simply  have  been  that  a  shipowner  was  trying  to  frighten  us  off  it; 
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I  cannot  say,  but  the  figures  were  very  alarming-.  To  ask  us  to  pledge 
ourselves  to  the  very  smallest  detail  (because  that  is  what  this  means) 
without  the  slightest  further  talk  amongst  ourselves  as  to  the  best 
plan  of  doing  this  thing,  I  really  do  not  think  is  quite  fair  to  us. 

Sir  Wj.L.iR.LD  LAURIER:  The  concrete  resolution  has  been 
placed  before  you,  but  the  idea  has  been  running  in  this  Conference 
all  through  of  such  an  import  service  as  we  have  been  asking  for. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEOKGE :  I  agree. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  The  l^ea  has  not  only  been  agitated, 
but  talked  about  and  conferred  upon  informally  for  about  some  three 
weeks.  The  resolution  comes  in  a  concrete  form  to-day,  but  it  has 
not  come  as  a  new  idea  or  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Not  the  general  idea,  but  the  actual 
proposal  Sir  Joseph  Ward  says  you  have  to  commit  yourself  to  an 
18-knot  service  here,  and  a  23-knot  service  there. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  What  I  say  is  this :  from  the  New  Zea- 
land standpoint,  to-day,  we  are  in  this  position,  that  the  only  mail 
route  which  we  have  for  which  we  give  a  subsidy  to  the  American 
Government  is  stopped.  We  want  to  give  the  benefit  of  our  subsidy 
to  a  service  through  Canada.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  a 
service  such  as  we  want  to  be  put  into  effect  without  the  assistance  of 
the  British  Government.  That  is  the  point  of  view  I  take  up.  You 
are  probably  right. from  your  point  of  view.  It  is  believed  that  I  am 
suggesting  too  fast  a  speed  for  these  steamers.  We  launched  a  steamer 
the  other  day  to  do  a  portion  of  our  work  in  New  Zealand,  to  steam 
20  knots,  which  does  not  get  a  penny  of  subsidy. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :   Where  is  it  running  to? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Between  the  two  islands. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  No  doubt  there  is  a  big  trade. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  Yes,  it  is,  though  short  compared  to 
ocean  voyages.  I  can  give  you  the  ocean  passage  from  Australia 
right  across  to  Vancouver,  to  which  that  argument  will  not  apply. 
We  have  a  steamer  belonging  to  that  service  that  does  the  journey 
across  at  19  knots,  the  "  Maheno." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Does  she  run  regularly? 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  All  the  summer  months,  and  in  winter 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  She  runs  all  the  time,  fre- 
quently at  18  knots,  and  she  has  averaged  over  18  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  more  than  once.  That  steamer,  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, could,  if  required,  average  over  17  knots. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Here  is  a  scheme  which  will  involve 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  one  way  and  another.  There  is  a 
difference  between  one  estimate  and  another  of,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  you  have  no 
estimate  of  the  cost,  and  we  are  pledging  ourselves  to  the  very  route 
and  the  very  method  without  even  having  an  estimate  of  what  the 
scheme  may  cost.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  business-like  proposition  to 
ask  us  to  commit  ourselves  to  all  the  details  at  the  present  mo- 
ment without  concerted  examination. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  do  not  propose  to  commit  ourselves  to 
details  either.  What  we  want  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  to  try  to  bring 
our  countries  closer  to  the  Mother  Country. 
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CHAIRMAN :  That  is  what  is  done  in  this  resolution.  Fifteenth 

Day. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  I  would  like  to  ask  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier    nth  May. 
if  he  is  wedded  to  any  particular  scheme  or  any  particular  proposal.  1907- 
I  ask  that  question  because  the  Colony  that  I  represent  has  already  jjaji 
entered  into  a  contract  with  reputable  people  in  this  City  for  the    Service  to 
purpose  of  carrying  out  a  short  line  scheme  to  connect  Great  Britain    and*  New 
with  the  American  Continent  by  the  shortest  and  fastest  route.    We  Zealand  ria 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  a  considerable  subsidy  in  cash  as  well  as  Canada, 
in  lands  and  minerals,  and  I  should  not  like  to  have  that  proposal  (SirJoseph 
excluded  from  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Government  ty  any  ar 
resolution  to  be  proposed  here.    I  understand  that  the  contractors 
have  already  approached  His  Majesty's  Government  in  reference  to 
that  matter.   If  they  have  not  done  so,  I  know  they  intend  doing  so. 
and  I  now  ask  that  that  proposal  may  receive  due  consideration,  and 
that  the  Resolution  be  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  such. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  have  not  defined  it ;  it  may  be  this 
or  that.  We  want  a  good  service  between  England  and  Canada.  As 
I  know,  there  is  a  project  via  Newfoundland,  but  J  do  not  object  to 
that  being  considered. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  hope  the  Conference  understands  that  the  reso- 
lution read  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  does  not  t.ik?  up  the  expert  view 
which  was  objected  to.  It  is  an  inquiry  simply  which  is  desired  by 
concerted  action  between  all  the  Governments. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Really  to  find  out  how  much  money 
would  be  required. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  How  much  it  would  cost  and  how  much 
each  Colony  would  contribute. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  had  better  read  the  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  we  should  not 
arrive  at  some  unanimous  decision  to  enable  us  to  go  on  with  the 
matter.  The  two  conflicting  resolutions  will  leave  the  thing  quite 
in  the  air. 

CHAIRMAN:  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  resolution,  as  he  proposed 
it,  is :  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the 
"  Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions 
"  should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communi- 
''  cation,  travel,  and  transportation." 

Mr.  DEAKLN :  Why  not  put  that  part  now? 

CHAIRMAN:  I  will  read  the  whole  thing. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  understand  the  first  is  accepted. 

CHAIRMAN :  "  That  to  this  end  steps  should  be  immediately 
"  taken  to  establish  a  fast  service  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  and 
"  through  Canada  to  Australia  and  Nj'v  Zealand  and  also  to  China 
"and  Japan;  that  such  service  upon  the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  be 
"  carried  on  by  means  of  steamships  equal  in  speed  and  character  to 
the  best  now  in  existence,  and  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  steamships 
"  of  a  speed  as  nearly  equal  to  the  Atlantic  service  as  circumstances 
"will  permit;  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project 
"  into  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be 
"contributed  by  Great  Britain.  Canada,  Australia,  and  Now  Zealand 
"inequitable  proportions."  His  Majesty's  Government  suggests  that 
"it  should  run  this  way:  "That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference 
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Fifteenth    '•  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand  that  in  so  far  as  practicable  its 
14th SMay     '  different  portions  should  be  connected  by  the  best  possible  means 
1907."'    "of  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transportation;    that  to  this 
^  "  end  the  various  Governments  concerned  should  initiate  concerted 

Service  to   "  inquiry  into  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  Conference  for  estab- 
Australia    "  lishing  a  fast  service  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada,  and  through 
Zealand*6 via  "  Canada  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  the  financial  support 
Canada.     "  which  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  such  a 
(Chairman.)  "  service,  and  also  into  any  other  proposals  for  similar  purposes  which 
"  may  be  submitted  by  any  of  the  Governments  concerned."  That 
covers  Sir  Eobert  Bond's  position,  I  think. 

Sir  EOBERT  BOND:  .1  think  that  is  preferable  to  the  resolution 
proposed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  will  cover  the  route  to  Australia 
through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Australia  has  very  little  to  do  with  Japan 
and  China. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  I  know,  but  that  is  not  part  of  our  pro- 
posal. 

CHAIRMAN:  Do  you  see  your  way  to  accept  that,  Sir  Wilfrid? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  agree.  I 
hope  we  may  agree  upon  something.  Perhaps  we  can  after  all ;  it 
only  wants  making  an  effort. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  .1  hope  it  may  be  possible. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  must  ask  you  at  once  to  limit  the 
inquiry.    An  inquiry  means  simply  delay. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  Then  we  can  go  on  to  propose  the  method 
of  inquiry. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  Limit  the  inquiry  as  to  the  time  for 
reporting  upon  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  agree.  Perhaps  I  might 
occupy  a  moment  with  a  not  irrelevant  suggestion  which  has  been 
made,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  not  considered,  certainly  on  our  side. 
Sir  Joseph  Ward  has  put  forward  so  clearly  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it,  the  case  that  can  be  made  for  a  reduction  of  the  dues 
in  the  Suez  Canal.  It  is  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the  best  information, 
that  those  dues  are  levied  on  the  capacity  of  the  ship — the  cargo 
capacity,  whether  loaded  or  not,  and  the  passenger  accommodation, 
whether  occupied  or  not.  I  understand  that  the  levy  on  the  cargo 
capacity  stands  by  itself;  it  measures  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  at 
its  customary  standard;  but  there  seems  to  be  in  force  in  the  conten- 
tion that  it  would  be  a  fair  thing  to  suggest  that  so  far  as  passenger 
accommodation  is  concerned,  the  dues  should  be  levied  only  on  the 
amount  of  that  accommodation  actually  occupied.  Trade  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  varies  immensely  at  different  seasons  of  the 
ye  ar,  and  the  vessels  which  use  the  canal  regularly  require  to  provide 
a  maximum  carrying  capacity  for  passengers.  That,  as  I  understand, 
does  not  involve  a  serious  addition  to  the  bulk  of  the  vessel,  but  a 
larger  superstructure  and  upon  this  they  have  to  pay  for  some  months 
■  if  the  year  when  the  greater  part  of  it  is  unoccupied.  When  the 
question  of  the  rates  in  the  Suez  Canal  comes  up  for  consideration 
and  relief  is  being  sought,  if  it  cannot  be  given  to  the  whole  extent 
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and  if  we  are  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  other  minor  reductions  Fifteenth 
which  may  be  made,  surely  it  is  a  reasonable  thing  to  propose  that.  Day. 
so  far  as  passenger  accommodation  is  concerned,  the  dues  should  be       ijijj  1 

paid  only  on  that  portion  which  is  actually  occupied.    Then  what-   

ever  the  steamer  received  for  passenger  fares,  the  Canal  would  receive    gg11^''  , 
its  proportionate  dues.    This  would  be  a  considerable  relief  in  some  Australia 
seasons  of  the  year  when  the  passenger  traffic  is  very  small.    This    and  New 
implies  no  retention  of  the  cargo  dues,  but  is  suggested  as  the  pas-  ^8*™"A. 
senger  accommodation  stands  on  a  different  footing.    This  is  one 
practical  way  in  which  a  good  deal  of  relief  could  be  given  to  the  Deakiii.) 
vessels  using  the  Canal.    They  include  vessels  whose  cargo  capacity 
is  seldom  used  to  the  full,  but  on  that  they  have  to  pay.  consequently 
their  charges  are  high.    1  would  be  glad  if  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would 
be  good  enough  to  note  that  suggestion  for  consideration.  Probably 
it  has  reached  him  before. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  real  control, 
I  forget  what  our  holding  is — it  is  something  like  four-tenths  of  the 
whole,  but  the  control  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  shareholders, 
and  His  Majesty's  Government  has  no  proportionate  voice  in  framing 
the  schedule  of  rates.  That  has  been  our  difficulty;  in  fact,  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  refund  a  part  of  the  rates.  That  would 
have  to  be  by  a  contribution  from  the  various  Governments  affected. 

Sir  EDWARD  GREY:  We  have  had  complaints  from  our  own 
shipowners  of  the  way  the  dues  are  levied. 

Mr.  DEAKIX :  I  long  since  wrote  despatches  asking  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  all  the  Suez  dues,  but  certainly  a  preference  for  British  ships 
would  be  better  secured  by  remitting  the  dues  on  all  ships.  We  could 
pay  them  ourselves  for  our  own  vessels.  For  the  first  proposal  you 
would  get  support  from  other  nations,  because,  although  their  ship- 
ping is  smaller  than  ours,  they  must  pay  the  dues  at  the  same  rate. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  Would  this  be  acceptable  to  Mr. 
Lloyd  George?  J  dislike  the  word  "inquiry."  "That  in  the  opinion 
"of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand,  that  in  so 
"  far  as  practicable  its  different  portions  should  be  connected  by  the 
"  best  possible  means  of  mail  communication,  travel,  and  transporta- 
tion; that  to  this  end  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be 
"  connected  with  Canada  and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and 
"New  Zealand  by  the  best  service  available  under  existing  cireum- 
"  stances;  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project  into 
"  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be  contri- 
"  buted  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  in 
"  equitable  proportions." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  What  is  the  difference  between  that  and 
the  first  resolution  ? 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  That.it  does  not  call  for  inquiry 
that  to  this  end  the  various  Governments  concerned  should  initiate 
"  concerted  inquiry  into  the  proposals  submitted."  The  first  we 
limit.  The  second  is  that  this  communication  should  be  through 
Canada,  and  from  Canada  with  Australia  by  the  best  available  means 
without  specifying  anything. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  That  is  committing  us  to  this  route  as 
the  best  route  without  inquiry. 
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Fifteenth        Sir  WILFEID  LAURIER:  If  you  want  inquiry  whether  it  is 

...it?;  the  best  route  or  not  this  is  exactly  the  object. 
14th  Mav, 

1907.  Mr.  LLOYD  GEOEGE:    That  is  committing  us  to  the  traus- 

jjail  continental  route  as  the  only  route  we  can  consider.    We  are  not 

Service  to  allowed  to  consider  any  other  route. 

tnfNew  Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  What  other  route  could  you  consider  if 
Zealand  via  it  is  to  be  an  "  all  red  route"? 

Canada.  WILFRID  LAURIER :  If  you  think  there  is  another  avail- 

(Mr.  Llovel  ■  .  .    _      _      .  ,  ... 

George.)     able  route  I  do  not  think  1  or  anybody  else  is  prepared  to  agree  with 

that.   We  say  that  is  the  route. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  committing  us  to  the  scheme  before 
we  have  had  time  to  consider  it. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  We  say  it  is  a  matter  of  policy  to  have  a 
route  through  Canada.  It  is  the  only  British  country  we  can  go 
through,  and  that  is  the  country  we  want  to  get  this  service  through 
if  we  can.  As  a  matter  of  policy  we  want  a  British  route;  that  is 
the  route  we  wish  to  support,  and  if  possible  to  obtain  your  support 
too. 

.  Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER :  I  object  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  pro- 
posal, because  he  wants  to  examine  whether  or  not  we  should  adopt 
another  route  or  this  route.  We  say  there  is  no  inquiry  required. 
This  is  a  question  of  policy  we  put  before  you  to  have  an  all  British 
route,  and  this  is  the  only  British  route  possible.    There  is  no  other. 

CHAIRMAX :  It  seems  to  me  your  resolution  would  commit  us 
to  your  proposals,  even  if  the  conditions  were  prohibitive. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE :  It  is  absolutely  regardless  of  cost. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  No,  put  in  a  modification  if  the  cost 
is  too  heavy.  I  do  not  object  to  that.  This  is  the  route.  I  use  the 
words  "  available  under  existing  circumstances.'" 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  If  we  are  to  go  into  this  question,  wc 
shall  have  to  take  the  advice  of  people  who  will  tell  us  what  the  thin^r 
will  cost,  and  we  must  have  the  figures  before  us. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Very  well,  "by  the  best  service  avail- 
able within  reasonable  cost." 
Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  "Subject  to  the  cost  being  approved  by 
the  respective  Governments." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes,  that  is  all  we  want  really.  Wo 
want  to  be  allowed  to  examine  into  the  cost  of  the  thing. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  My  idea  is  you  will  never  ascertain  the 
cost  until  you  make  up  your  mind  what  you  want  first,  and  then 
invite  offers  for  it.  and  examine  the  offers  by  your  experts. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  That  resolution  binds  us  to  the  route 
via  New  Zealand.  The  present  route  is  to  Brisbane.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  Prime  Minister  thinks. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  do  not  think  it  does  bind  us. 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE:  I  think  it  does.  If  we  pass  a  resolution 
and  agree  to  it  that  it  shall  be  one  route  and  one  rodte  only,  and  that 
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route  via  New  Zealand,  it  might  place  Australia  in  an  awkward  Fifteenth 

P°siti0D-  HthDaMav, 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUKIER:  I  will  put  it  this  way:    "That,  to  1907. 

"  this  end,  it  is  advisable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  connected  with  „  ., 

"  Canada,  and  through  Canada  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  Service  to 

"the  best  service  available  within  reasonable  cost."  Australia 

and  j\ew 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:  Yes.  Zealand  via 

Sir  WILFRID  LAUBJER:  I  say  "for  the  purpose  of  carrying  (s^av^^ain 

"  the  above  project  into  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  be  Lyue.) 

"  necessary  should  be  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia, 

"  and  New  Zealand,  in  equitable  proportions." 

Sir  WILLIAM  LYNE :  Then  that  does  not  fix  the  route. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAUR.IER:  It  fixes  the  route. 
Mr.  DEAKTN:  Not  on  our  side.    That  is  what  Sir  William  is 
talking  about. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  will  read  .the  resolution  again:  "That  in  the 
"  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  interests  of  the  Empire  demand 
"  that,  in  so  far  as  practicable,  its  different  portions  should  be  con- 
nected by  the  best  possible  means  of  mail  communication,  travel. 
"  and  transportation,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is  advisable  that  Great 
"  Britain  should  be  connected  with  Canada,  and  through  Canada 
"  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  by  the  best  service  available  within 
"  reasonable  cost;  that  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  project 
"  into  effect  such  financial  support  as  may  be  necessary  should  be 
"  contributed  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
"  in  equitable  proportions." 

Mr.  LLOYD  GEORGE:    We  accept  that. 

CHAIRMAN:  Is  that  accepted  by  the  Conference? 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  Resolution 

XX. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERY.  Newfound- 

land 

CHAIRMAN:  Yesterday  I  received  a  notice  from  Sir  Robert  Fishery. 
Bond  that  he  wished  to  bring  a  subject  before  the  Conference  con- 
cerning the  Newfoundland  Fisheries,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
attended  for  that  purpose. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND :  Lord  Elgin  and  gentlemen :  In  proposing 
this  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  Conference,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  conditions  that 
appertained  in  Newfoundland  under  the  modus  vivendi  entered  into 
between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  October  1906.  All  the  facts  are  well  known  to 
His  Majesty's  Government  and  to  the  Colonial  Members  of  this  Con- 
ference, for  I  have  taken  occasion  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  latter 
a  concise  history  of  the  same.  Any  comments  upon  what  transpired 
under  that  arrangement,  or  upon  its  terms,  or  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment,  might  be  regarded  as  vexatious.  It  will,  therefore, 
only  be  necessary  for  me  to  briefly  outline  the  Treaty  relations  that 
have  existed  and  that  still  exist  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  the  obligations  that  are 
imposed  upon  American  subjects  under  the  existing  Treaty  and  the 
58—38 
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Fifteenth    contentions  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  now 
Mth  *5ia     before  Hifi  Majesty's  Government,  and  which,  I  submit,  are  sufficiently 
1907.  * '  grave  to  warrant  the  most  serious  consideration  of  this  Conference, 

  inasmuch  as  they  challenge  the  binding  effect  of  Colonial  laws  upon 

NeiandUd   foreig11  subjects  when  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Colonial 
Fishery.     Government.    The  question  affects  the  Colony  that  I  represent  princi- 
(Sir   Robert  pally  and  most  vitally,  but  it  also  affects  every  Colony  represented 
Bond.)      jn  this  Conference. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  discussing  the  question  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  with  your  Lordship,  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  and  have  stated,  as  clearly  as  I  know  how  to  do 
so,  what  ,T  believe  to  be  the  rights  of  those  I  represent.  That  state- 
ment I  desire  to  repeat  here  and  now,  for  if  it  is  held  by  this  Con- 
ference to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  exacting,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
modify  it  to  meet  what  may  be  considered  reasonable  and  right. 

Now,  then,  with  regard  to  the  Treaty  relations  between  His 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Before  the  American  Revolution  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  British 
Colonies  in  North  America  possessed,  as  a  common  right,  the  right  of 
fishing  on  all  the  coasts  of  what  was  then  British  North  America, 
and  these  rights  were,  in  the  broadest  sense,  prescriptive  and  accus- 
tomed rights  of  property.  At  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  signed  in  1883.  the  boundaries  between  the  posses- 
sions of  the  two  Powers,  that  is  to  say,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  adjusted  by  Article  TTI.  of  that  Treaty,  which  reads 
as  follows: — 

"Agreed,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
enjoy  unmolested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the 
Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in 
the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
time  heretofore  to  fish,  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen 
shall  use  ("but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and 
also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  Dominions  in  America." 

This  was  a  grant  or  recognition  of  a  right  agreed  upon  for  a  con- 
sideration viz.,  the  adjustment  of  the  boundaries  and  other  engage- 
ments into  which  the  United  States  by  that  Treaty  entered. 

For  our  purpose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  deal  with  the  other  articles 
of  that  Treaty. 

From  1783,  until  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1812,  citizens  of  the  United  States  continued  to  enjoy  tho 
ancient  rights  belonging  to  them  as  subjects  of  Great  Britain  before 
the  Revolution,  and  reserved  to  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  the  extent  outlined  in  the  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  to  which  T 
have  referred.  Between  those  dates,  other  subjects  of  difference  and 
negotiation,  apart  from  the  fisheries,  arose  between  the  two  nations, 
which  were  disposed  of  by  the  Treaties  of  1794  and  1802,  but  the 
fishery  provisions  of  1783  continued  down  to  the  period  of  the  out- 
break of  war  in  1812. 

At  the  close  of  that  war  a  Treaty  of  Peace  was  concluded  on  the 
24th  of  December,  1814,  which  provided: — 
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(1)  For  the  restoration  to  each  party  of  all  countries,  territories,  Fifteenth 
&c,  taken  by  either  party  during  the  war,  without  delay,  save  w+^jS 
some  questions  of  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Passamaquoddy ;  190*7. 

(2)  For  disposition  of  prizes  and  prisoners  of  war;  and   

(3)  For  questions  of  boundary  and  dominion  regarding  certain  *S"efcfn>3nd 
islands  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern  boundary,  Fishery. 

and  also  for  the  north-western  boundary,  but  it  made  no  (Sir  Robert 
reference  whatever  to  any  question  touching  the  fisheries  Bond.) 
referred  to  in  the  Treaty  of  1783. 
On  the  3rd  of  July  1815,  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  Commercial 
Treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  provided  for  reciprocal  liberty 
of  commerce  between  all  the  territories  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  States  but  made  no  stipulation  as 
regards  commercial  intercourse  between  British  Dominions  in  North 
America  and  the  United  States. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  following  the  war  of  1812, 
viz.,  that  of  the  24th  of  December  1814.  there  being  then  no  treaty 
obligations  or  reciprocal  laws  in  force  between,  or  in  either  of  the 
countries  respecting  commercial  intercourse,  the  British  Government 
contended  that  the  fishing  rights  recognised  and  secured  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  had  become  abrogated 
in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  principle  of  war  annulling 
all  unexecuted  engagements  between  two  belligerents.  The  fishing 
rights  conveyed  to  the  United  States  of  America  by  the  Treaty  of 
1783  having  been  annulled  by  the  war  of  1812.  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  had  the  right  to  fish  in  any  of  the  North 
American  waters.  This  exclusion  continued  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  20th  October.  1818.  which  Treaty  remains  in  force 
to-day.  and  embodies  the  whole  of  the  fishing  privileges  to  which 
United  States  citizens  are  entitled  in  the  waters  that  wash  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Article  T.  of  that  Treaty  contains  a  recital  of  the  fishing  privi- 
leges in  British  North  American  waters  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Imperial  Government.  That  article  reads  as  follows: — 
"  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  there- 
of, to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dom- 
inions in  America,  it  is  agreed  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United 
States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  subjects  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Is- 
lands; on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely 
along  the  coast  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty 
for  ever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  part  of  the  un- 
settled bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part 
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of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  above  described,  and  of 
the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any 
portion  thereof  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fisherman  to  dry  and  cure  fish  at  such  por- 
tion so  settled  without  previous  agreement  for  such 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors 
of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounces 
for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on 
or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above- 
mentioned  limits: 

ovided.  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be 
admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restric- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking, 
drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to 
them. " 

The  Treaty  limited  to  a  territorial  extent  the  fishing  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  they  had  enjoyed  as  British  sub- 
jects, and  which  had  been  recognised  and  continued  under  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  of  1783,  and  down  to  the  year  1812. 

It  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  ancient  rights  of  fishing 
on  certain  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  and  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  other  Dominions  in  America.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  a  renunciation  by  the  United  States  of  pre-existing  rights 
to  take  fish  within  3  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbours  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  in  British  North 
America,  not  included  within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  article  which 
I  have  read,  that  renunciation  being  subject.  Jiowever.  to  the  proviso 
that  "  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
"  harbours  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing  damages 
"  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no 
"  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restriction 
"as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish 
"  therein  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges 
"  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

The  Conference  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  Treaty  contained 
no  provision  as  respects  the  exercise  of  what  may  be  termed  "  com- 
mercial rights  "  by  American  fishing  or  other  vessels  in  the  waters 
of  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  or  of  His  Majesty's  other  Domin- 
ions in  America. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1830  that  a  reciprocal  arrangement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of 
the  United  States  for  what  might  be  properly  termed  "  commercial  " 
relations,  the  Act  of  Congress  of  May  29th.  1830.  providing  for  the 
opening  of  all  American  ports  to  certain  vessels  on  a  mutual 
opening  of  British  Colonial  ports  to  American  vessels,  and  a  Pro- 
clamation dated  the  5th  of  October  1830.  giving  effect  to  it  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  arrangement  would  appear  to  have  led  to  acts  of  aggression 
on  the  part  of  American  subjects,  and  to  a  violation  of  the  Treaty 
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obligations  of  1818,  for  we  find  that  in  the  1836  the  Government  of  Fifteenth 
.Newfoundland  passed  a  Bill,  entitled,  "An  Act  to  prevent  the  en-  i^h^May 
"  croachment  of  aliens  on  the  fisheries  of  this  Colony,  and  for  the  1907. 

"further  protection  of  the  said  fisheries";  that,  in  the  same  year,   

the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  passed  laws  in  respect  to  the  seizure  of  ^^fn^1"1 
American  fishing  vessels  for  trading  and  fishing  within  the  3-mile  Fishery, 
limit ;  and  that,  in  the  year  1838,  the  said  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  (Sir  Robert 
complained  by  address  to  the  Queen  of  such  aggressions,  and  asked  Bond.) 
for  naval  force  to  prevent  them.    This  force  was  supplied  by  the 
British  Government  and  seizures  of  American  fishing  vessels  became 
common. 

Down  through  the  years  until  1854  the  same  conditions  applied, 
when  on  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  a  comprehensive  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
was  entered  into  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  under  which  Americans  were  granted  the  right  to 
fish  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions.  That  Treaty  terminated  in  the  winter  of  1864,  by 
a  vote  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Between  1864  and  1871  the  policy  of  issuing  licenses  to  American 
fishermen  to  fish  in  the  waters  from  which  they  were  excluded  for 
fishing  purposes  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  was  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and,  during  the  year  1866,  354  licenses  were  issued  by 
that  Government  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton.  The  next  year  the 
license  fee  was  increased  to  $1  per  ton,  and  the  number  of  licenses 
issued  amounted  to  281.  In  1868  and  1869  the  license  fee  was  doubled 
to  $2  per  ton,  and  in  the  years  1868  and  1869,  56  and  25  licenses 
respectively  were  taken  out.  The  Canadian  Government  then 
changed  its  policy  and  enacted  exclusive  laws  against  American 
fishermen  forcing  them  to  keep  within  the  3-mile  limit. 

In  the  year  1871,  anothtr  reciprocal  trade  Treaty  was  entered 
into  between  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  provided  that,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  should  have,  in  addition  to  their  right  under  the 
Treaty  of  1818,  the  privilege  of  inshore  fishing  in  the  waters  of 
British  North  America  under  certain  limitations.  In  return  for 
that  privilege,  it  was  provided  that  the  fishery  products  of 
Newfoundland  and  of  the  neighbouring  Dominion  were  to  have  free 
entry  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  On  the  1st  of  July.  1885, 
that  Treaty  was  terminated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  fishing  rights  of  United  States'  citizens  reverted  back  to  those 
outlined  in  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

One  month  later,  namely,  on  the  1st  of  August,  18S6,  a  telegram 
was  received  by  the  Officer  Administering  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Newfoundland  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colon- 
ies, intimating  that  His  Majesty's  Government  deemed  it  "  desirable 
"  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony  to  de- 
"  cide  definitely  on  the  exact  nature  of  the  proposals  to  be  made 
"  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  anticipation  of  the  ne- 
"  gotiations  which  were  contemplated  in  view  of  the  termination  of 
"  the  temporary  arrangements  that  were  made  by  His  Majesty's  Min- 
"  ister  at  Washington  with  the  United  States  Government  arising  out 
"  of  the  termination  of  the  fisheries  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
"  ington  of  1871  on  the  30th  June,  1885. "  The  answer  which  was 
given  by  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  to  this  representation 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Bait  Act  in  the  year  1886.  The  reasons 
that  prompted  the  adoption  of  that  measure  were  set  out  by  the  then 
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Fifteenth    Governor  of  the  Colony  in  a  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office,  bearing 
19^;       date  25th  day  of  May.  1886,  wherein  he  stated  that:— 

Newfound  "  ^e  P^P^  01  Newfoundland,  like  those  of  Canada,  de- 

Ij,,^    "  sire  to  use  the  right  to  withhold  a  supply  of  bait  as  a 

Fishery.  means  of  inducing  the  American  Government  to  re- 

(Sir   Robert  move  the  import  duties  on  British  fish.  " 

Bond.)  again,  in  another  despatch  from  Sir  G.  William  Des  Vceux  to 

Colonial  Office,  bearing  date  4th  of  January,  1887,  in  support  of  the 
Bait  Act,  which  was  held  in  abeyance  by  His  Majesty's  Government 
for  12  months,  he  stated  that : — 

"  American  fishermen  are  protected  in  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  which  take  all  their  produce  by  a  duty 
of  56  cents  per  quintal,  which  is  almost  prohibitive  to 
the  results  of  British  industry,"  and 
"  Though  the  measure,  if  allowed,  would,  to  a  large  extent, 
place  the  fisheries  in  this  neighborhood  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  people  of  this  Colony,  they  have  no  desire 
to  monopolise  them,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  would 
willingly  modify  the  provisions  of  the  measure  in  favour 
of  such  Governments  as  would  grant  a  reciprocity 
.  .  .  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  as  regards 
the  United  States,  the  right  of  obtaining  bait  would  be 
restored  on  the  opening  of  the  American  markets  to 
Newfoundland  fish  ....  in  a  word,  the  principle  that 
the  colonists  desire  to  maintain  is  '  live  and  let  live  ' 
and  they  merely  object  to  that  of  let  other  live  by 
killing  us." 

Following  upon  this  despatch  from  Sir  George  des  Vceux  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  under  date  the  16th  June 
1887,  a  letter  was  received  by  the  representative  of  the  Newfoundland 
Government,  then  in  London,  from  the  Office  of  Legation  of  the 
United  States,  intimating  that: — 

"  Should  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  see  fit  to  give 
notice  that  American  fishermen  be  admitted  to  the 
ports  of  that  province  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, the  proposal  will  be  cordially  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  In  that 
event  there  would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  entertain  suggestions  for 
an  independent  agreement  in  respect  to  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  and  if  made  by  the  authorised  agents 
of  the  Imperial  Government." 

The  invitation  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland.  Negotiations  were  opened  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
on  the  15th  of  February.  1888,  what  is  known  as  the  Chamberlain- 
Bayard  Treaty  was  signed  at  Washington.  This  Treaty  provided  for 
free  fishing  in  exchange  for  the  free  admission  of  fish  products,  the 
result  of  British  catch,  into  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  Treaty  was  approved  and  signed  by  the  United  States 
Government,  but  was  rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the 
fishery  privileges  of  the  United  States  consequently  reverted  to  those 
embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  1818. 

Tn  the  same  year,  1888.  the  Bait  Act  referred  to  in  the  dispatch 
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of  Sir  G.  W.  Des  Voeux,  extracts  from  which  I  have  quoted,  was  Fifteenth 
brought  into  foree  with  the  assent  of  the  Crown,  and  under  the  pro-  j/t|^a?; 
visions  of  the  same,  foreign  fishing  vessels  were  excluded  from  the  1907 

inshore  bait  fisheries,  except  under  license,  and  notices  were  issued   

to  the  United  States  Government  from  the  Department  of  the  Colon-  ^eJ^°^nd' 
ial  Secretary  of  the  Colony  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fishery, 
said  Act.  (Sir  Robert 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  thereunder  in  the  Governor-  Bond.) 
in-Council,  a  tax  of  $1.50  per  net  ton  was  imposed  upon  all  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels  visiting  the  coast  in  quest  of  bait  fishes. 

Our  relations  with  the  States  continued  in  this  form  until  the 
year  1890,  when  by  a  despatch  bearing  date  28th  February,  1900,  from 
Sir  Terence  O'Brien,  Governor  of  the  Colony,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  the  question  of  a  direct  and  independent  trade 
arrangement  between  Newfoundland  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica was  revived.  This  negotiation  resulted  in  my  being  authorised 
to  proceed  to  Washington  to  assist  in  bringing  about  such  an  ar- 
rangement. The  result  of  my  visit  to  Washington  was  what  is  known 
as  the  Bond-Blaine  Convention  of  1890.  which  was  virtually  upon 
the  same  lines  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  Treaty  of  1888.  This 
Convention  was  approved  by  the  United  States  Government,  but  was 
not  ratified  by  His  Majesty's  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government  had  sig- 
nified its  willingness  to  exchange  a  free  market  with  us  for  bait 
privileges,  and  that  our  Convention  was  not  held  in  abeyance  by 
reason  of  any  action  or  want  of  action  on  its  part,  the  Government 
of  Newfoundland  extended  to  United  States  fishermen,  for  a  period 
of  12  years,  all  the  privileges  that  it  was  contemplated  should  be 
granted  under  the  Convention  of  1890. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  You  say  the  Convention  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  Government,  but  did  that  include  the  United  States 
Legislature? 

Sir  EOBERT  BOND:  No;  it  did  not  come  before  the  United 
States  Legislature.  It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Blaine  on  behalf  of  his 
Government.  It  was  then  sent  over  to  this  country  for  His  Majes- 
ty's approval,  and  a  protest  was  entered  against  its  ratification  by 
the  Dominion  Government,  and  His  Majesty's  Government  held  it  in 
abeyance  for  12  years. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Treaty  was 
submitted  by  the  American  Government  to  the  Senate,  and  they 
refused  to  ratify  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  BOND:  No,  the  1890  Treaty  never  went  before 
the  Senate  at  all,  but  the  1902  Treaty  did.   I  am  coming  to  that  now. 

During  12  years  from  1890  to  1902,  the  Government  of  Newfound- 
land persistently  urged  His  Majesty's  Government  to  fulfil  its  un- 
dertaking as  regards  the  United  States  Convention,  but  without  avail. 

In  1902  I  was  in  this  country  in  connection  with  His  Majesty's 
Coronation  and  the  Conference  of  Colonial  Premiers,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  pressing  upon  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies — Mr.  Chamberlain — the  unfairness  of  the 
treatment  that  had  been  meted  out  to  us  as  a  Colony  during  the  12 
years  previous  in  relation  to  our  proposed  trade  arrangement  with 
the  United  States  of  America  and  begged  the  privilege  of  being 
again  permitted  to  proceed  to  Washington  to  re-open  negotiations 
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Fifteenth    with  the  United  States  Government  for  an  arrangement  upon  the 
14th  aMay,  lines  of  ^e  Convention  of  1890.   My  request  was  acceded  to,  and  I 
1307.    '  was  furnished  with  the  necessary  authority  to  proceed  to  Washing- 
T —      ton.    The  result  of  my  visit  was  what  is  known  as  the  Hay-Bond 
land       Treat-V  of  190-\  This  Convention  was  ratified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Fishery.     State  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  and  by  the 
(Sir  Robert  late  Sir  Michael  Herbert  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  Jt 
Bond.)      provided,  as  did  the  former  Convention,  for  the  free  admission  of 
fishery  products  of  Newfoundland  into  United  States  markets  in 
exchange  for  baiting  privileges  in  the  Colony.    That  Convention  was 
held  in  abeyance  for  some  considerable  time  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  in  the  year  1904  it 
was  reported  by  that  Committee  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
it  was  virtually  amended  out  of  existence  at  the  instance  of  the 
fishery  interests  of  Gloucester  (Massachusetts). 

Between  1902  and  1904  the  privileges  that  had  been  freely  ex- 
tended to  the  United  States  during  the  12  years  previous  were  con- 
tinued, but  after  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  became 
known  to  my  Government,  in  the  interests  of  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  Colony,  it  was  determined  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  1886 — which  had  been  so  forcibly  advocated  by  the  then 
Governor,  Sir  G.  W.  Des  Voeux — should  be  enforced  against  Ameri- 
can fishermen. 

When  the  Legislature  met  on  the  30th  of  March.  1905.  His  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  said :  "  I  would 
"observe  that  the  serious  loss  occasioned  the  fishermen  of  this  Colony 
"  last  season  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  bait  fishes 
"  rendered  it  very  imperative  for  my  Ministers  to  consider  whether 
"  the  very  valuable  bait  privileges  conceded  to  the  fishermen  of  the 
"United  States  by  the  Government  of  this  Colony  in  expectation  of 
"  ratification  of  the  Convention  could  be  continued  without  detri- 
"  inent  to  our  fishery  interest.  After  careful  inquiry  and  oonsidera- 
"  tion,  it  was  decided  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  local  in- 
"  terests  would  be  best  conserved  by  withholding  those  privileges." 

In  order  to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Bait 
Act,  which  had  been  in  force  for  nearly  20  years  against  French 
fishermen,  but  which,  for  reasons  I  have  set  forth,  were  not  enforced 
in  their  entirety  against  American  citizens,  the  Government  intro- 
duced the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act  of  1905,  whereby  it  was  pro- 
vided, amongst  other  things,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master 
of  any  foreign  vessel  "  to  engage  any  person  to  form  part  of  the  crew 
"  of  said  vessel  in  any  port  or  on  any  part  of  the  coasts  of  this  island." 

The  method  adopted  by  American  fishermen  of  conducting  the 
herring  fishery  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Colony  had  ever  been  by 
purchase  or  barter.  The  Bait  Act.  as  it  stood,  enabled  us  to  prevent 
a  continuation  of  that  practice,  but  the  Government  appreciated  that 
the  Americans  would  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty  occasioned 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  Bait  Act  by  engaging  local  fishermen  to 
form  part  of  their  crews,  and  to  catch  the  fish  they  required.  It  w:is 
for  the  purpose,  then,  of  preventing  this  evasion  of  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Bait  Act  of  1^87.  that  the  clause  that  T  referred  to 
was  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1905. 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  of 
1905.  this  Foreign  Fishinjj  Vessels  Act  was  assented  to  and  became 
the  law  of  the  ]and. 
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In  October  of  that  year  the  autumn  herring  fishery  on  the  west  Fifteenth 
coast  commenced,  when  it  was  found  that  American  fishermen  were  j4tM°Bjjay 
determined  to  ignore  the  provisions  of  the  Bait  Act  as  well  as  the  1907. 

Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act  of  1905.    The  position  was  further  _  

aggravated  by  their  refusing  to  comply  with  our  Customs  and  ^e^ndU^' 
Revenue  Laws  and  to  enter  and  clear  and  pay  light  dues  as  they  had  Fishery, 
ever  done  heretofore.  (Sir  Robert 

Out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  His  Majesty's  Government  my  Bond.) 
Government  abstained  from  enforcing  local  statutes  against  American 
citizens  on  the  Treaty  coast,  during  the  autumn  fishery  of  1905, 
thereby  occasioning  themselves  very  considerable  embarrassment. 
They  were  led  to  adopt  this  course  believing  that  during  the  period 
that  would  elapse  before  the  next  fishing  season  came  round  a  special 
effort  would  be  made  by  His  Majesty's  Government  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  United  States  fishermen,  and  failing  such  solution 
that  His  Majesty's  Government  would  strictly  confine  the  United 
States  to  the  privileges  accorded  its  inhabitants  by  the  Treaty  of 
1818. 

In  the  session  of  1906.  I  introduced  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Fishing  Vessels  Act  of  1905,  by  declaring  that  the  first  part  of  sec- 
tion 1  and  the  whole  of  section  3  thereof  do  not  apply  to  foreign 
fishing  vessels  resorting  to  Newfoundland  waters  in  the  exercise  of 
Treaty  rights.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment in  order  to  meet  objections  that  had  been  raised  to  the 
measure  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

This  Bill  also  contained  the  provisions: — Cl)  that  it  should  be 
unlawful  for  a  resident  of  the  Colony  to  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  foreign  fishing  vessels  intending  to  fish  in  the  waters  of 
the  Colony;  and  (2)  that  it  should  be  unlawful  for  the  master, 
owner,  or  agent  of  any  foreign  fishing  vessel  to  engage  British  sub- 
jects to  fish  for  them  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Colony. 
These  provisions  were  rendered  necessary  because  while  the  Bait  Act 
of  1887  declared  that  no  man  should  take  bait  fishes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  without  a  license,  and  the  Foreign  Fishing 
Vessels  Act  of  1905  declared  that  any  master  who  attempted  to 
engage  any  person  to  form  part  of  the  crew  of  any  foreign  fishing 
vessel  in  any  port  or  in  any  part  of  the  coast  of  this  island  should 
have  his  vessel  confiscated,  in  the  autumn  fishery  of  1905  the  Ameri- 
cans deliberately  proceeded  to  aid  and  abet  our  fishermen  in  violating 
the  Bait  Act  by  engaging  them  through  agents  in  Bay  of  Islands  as 
part  of  their  crew,  taking  them  outside  the  3-mile  limit  to  formally 
ship  and  enter  their  service,  and  returning  with  them  inside  our 
jurisdiction  to  fish. 

It  will  be  observer  that  whereas  the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act 
of  1905  penalised  the  master  of  any  foreign  fishing  vessel  for  engag- 
ing any  person  to  form  part  of  the  crew  of  said  vessel  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Colony,  the  amending  Act  of  1906  penalised  the 
master,  owner,  or  agent  of  such  vessel  who  should  engage  British 
subjects,  either  outside  or  inside  our  jurisdiction,  and  utilize  them 
within  our  jurisdiction  to  fish  for  them. 

The  machinery  for  a  complete  control  over  our  own  people  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  aiding  the  Americans  in  catching  such  fishes 
was  thus  provided  by  the  Legislature,  but  this  machinery  was  rendered 
inoperative  by  the  modus  vivendi  entered  into  between  His  Majesty's 
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Fifteenth    Government  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Hth^Mav    October  1906,  the  terms  of  which  may  be  summarised  as  follows, 
1907.  * '   viz : — 

Newfound-  Permission  to  the  Americans  to  use  purse  seines  during  the 

land.  ensuing  season,  the  use  of  which  instruments  of  capture  the 

Fishery.  jaw  0f  tne  Colony  prohibited  and  penalised; 

'^Bond'r1^  Permission  t0  tne  Americans  to  ship  Newfoundland  fishermen 

outside  the  3-mile  limit,  which,  by  the  law  of  the  Colony,  was 
prohibited  and  penalised; 

3.  The  undertaking  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  not 
to  bring  into  force  the  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels  Act  of  1906, 
an  Act  regarded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony  as  essential 
in  order  to  control  the  conduct  of  British  fishermen  and 
effectively  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Bait  Act  of  1887; 

4.  An  undertaking  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  limit 

the  operation  of  a  law  of  the  Colony  (the  Foreign  Fishing 
Vessels  Act,  1905)  by  the  non-enforcement  of  the  first  part  of 
section  and  the  whole  of  section  4. 

With  the  validity  of  the  modus  vivendi  of  1906,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfound- 
land has  decided  that  it  could  not  override  local  statutes  as  intended. 
With  the  humiliating  circumstances  that  attended  its  enforcement  I 
shall  not  trouble  this  Conference.  I  shall  content  myself  by  stating 
that  the  concessions  contained  in  the  modus  vivendi  were  placed 
there  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  contentions  of  the  American  Government  were  as  follows: — 

1.  That  there  should  be  no  interference  on  any  grounds  by  officers 
of  the  Newfoundland  Government  with  American  fishermen. 

2.  That  the  Convention  of  1818  justifies  no  interference. 

3.  That  the  fishing  laws  of  the  Colony  are  not  binding  upon  United 

States  fishermen. 

4.  That  American  fishermen  are  not  obliged  to  conform  to  our 
Revenue  and  Custom  Laws. 

Now  I  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  assertion  of  the 
United  States  Government  "  that  the  Convention  of  1818  justifies 
"  no  interference  on  any  grounds  with  American  citizens  exercising 
"  a  right  to  a  fishery  in  common  with  His  Majesty's  subjects,"  is 
equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  American  citizens  can  do  as  they 
please  and  violate  our  fishing  and  other  laws  with  impunity. 

In  answer  to  that  position,  I  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.  Messrs.  W.  Atherton  and  Roundell  Pal- 
mer, who,  on  the  6th  January  1863,  declared  as  follows: — 

"  That,  in  our  opinion,  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  fishing 
within  waters  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature 
of  Newfoundland,  are  bound  to  obey,  and  arc  legally  punish- 
able for  disregarding,  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  fisheries 
enacted  by  or  under  the  authority  of  the  provincial  Legisla- 
ture. The  plain  object  of  the  Treaties  above  referred  to  was 
to  put  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the 
'  liberty  to  take  fish  '  within  the  parts  described  of  the  British 
Dominions  on  the  same  footing  as  'subjects  of  TTis  Britannic 
Majesty'  'in  common  with  whom'  under  the  terms  of  tin- 
Treaty,  such  liberty  was  to  be  enjoyed.    The  enactments  sub- 
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sequently  passed  would  not  confirm  the  Treaties  and  provide  Fifteenth 

for  the  suspension  during  the  operations  of  those  Treaties  of  |xh?W 
such  laws,  &c.,  as  were  or  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  terms       1907' J' 

and  spirit  of  the  Treaty,  which  'terms  and  spirit'  are,  it   

appears  to  us,  in  no  respect  violated  by  the  regulations  bond  Newfound- 
fide  made  by  the  Government  for  the  conduct  of  the  fishery  Fishery, 

and  applicable  to  British  subjects  so  employed."  (Sir  Robert 


My  contention  is  that  the  Colony  (subject  to  the  King)  is  the 
Sovereign  Power,  and  that  the  Sovereign  Power  has  the  right  to  enact 
hona  fide  legislation  for  the  preservation  of  its  fisheries,  and  also  all 
legislation  inherent  in  its  Sovereignty,  such  as  Customs  and  Muni- 
cipal Laws,  and  that  subjects  of  a  foreign  Power  that  have  Treaty 
rights  in  the  territorial  waters  subject  to  Sovereignty  are  liable  to  be 
governed  by  our  fishing  laws,  when  they  are  applied  to  British  sub- 
jects and  are  admittedly  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  fisheries. 

I  would  also  refer  to  the  opinion  of  an  American  jurist,  Hall, 
which  occurs  in  a  passage  on  International  Law.  Tie  says,  in  com- 
menting on  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  question: — 

".It  was  argued  by  the  United  States  that  the  fishery  rights  con- 
ceded by  the  Treaty  were  absolute,  and  were  to  be  exercised 
wholly  free  from  the  regulations  or  statutes  of  Newfoundland, 
and  from  any  other  regulations  of  fishing  now  in  force,  or  that 
may  be  enacted  by  that  Government;  in  other  words,  it  was 
contended  that  the  simple  grant  to  foreign  subjects  of  the 
right  to  enjoy  certain  national  property  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  the  State  carried  with  it  by  implication  an  entire 
surrender,  in  so  far  as  such  national  property  was  concerned, 
of  one  of  the  highest  rights  of  sovereignty,  namely,  the  right 
of  legislation.  That  the  American  Government  should  have 
put  forward  such  a  claim  is  scarcely  intelligible." 

As  to  the  duty  of  the  subjects  of  one  nation  to  conform  to  the 
laws  of  another,  the  doctrine  is  laid  down  as  follows  in  Phillimore's 
International  Law : — 

"  With  respect  to  merchant  and  private  vessels,  the  rule  of  law  is 
that  except  under  the  provisions  of  express  stipulation  such 
vessels  have  no  exemption  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  harbour  or  port,  or,  so  to  speak,  territorial  waters  in  which 
they  lie." 

And  this  is  supported  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Marshall  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: — 

"  When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves 
through  another,  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling 
indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other,  and  when 
merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  it  would  be 
obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  society  and  would 
subject  the  laws  to  continued  infraction  and  the  Government 
to  degradation,  if  such  individuals  or  merchant  ships  did  not 
all  temporarily  submit  to  local  regulations  and  were  not  amen- 
able to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  nor  can  a  foreign 
sovereign  have  any  motive  in  wishing  such  exemption.  His 
subjects  thus  passing  into  foreign  countries  are  not  employed 
by  him.  nor  are  they  engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Conse- 
quently there  are  powerful  motives  for  not  exempting  persons 
of  this  description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  countrv  in 
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Fifteenth  which  they  are  found,  and  not  one  motive  for  acquiring  it. 

,  .^P"/.-  The  implied  license  therefore,  under  which  they  enter  can 

Hth  Mav,  1.^11  ,  i 

1907.  never  be  construed  to  grant  such  an  exemption.  One  sovereign, 

 ■  being  in  no  respect  amenable  to  another,  is  bound  by  obliga- 

^land"  tions  of  the  highest  character  not  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 

Fishery.  his  nation  by  placing  himself  or  its  sovereign  within  the  juris- 

(Sir  Robert  diction  of  another.    A  foreign  sovereign  is  not  understood  as 

Bond.)  intending  to  subject  himself  to  a  jurisdiction  incompatible 

with  his  dignity  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation." 

English  law  is  the  same,  as  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  "  Fran- 
conia,"  the  judges  concurring  with  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  when  he 
said  :— 

"  It  is  conceded  that  even  in  time  of  peace  the  territoriality  of  a 
foreign  merchant  ship  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  of  any  State 
does  not  exempt  that  ship  or  its  crew  from  the  operation  of 
those  laws  which  relate  to  its  revenue  and  its  fisheries." 

And  Sir  Travers  Twiss  states  the  law  thus:- — 

"  Treaty  engagements  in  such  matters  as  fisheries  in  common  do 
not  give  any  other  right  than  that  which  is  expressed  in  the 
specific  terms." 

Again,  the  United  States  Government,  as  far  back  as  1856, 
recognised  not  only  the  right,  but  the  desirability,  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  Newfoundland  upon  United  States  citizens 
entering  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Colony  to  engage  in  fishing. 
On  the  28th  March,  1856,  the  following  instructions  to  the  masters  of 
American  fishing  vessels  was  issued  from  the  State  Department, 
Washington,  namely: — 

"  It  is  understood  that  there  are  certain  Acts  of  the  British  North 
American  Colonial  Legislature,  as  also,  perhaps,  Executive 
regulations,  intended  to  prevent  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
fish  which  frequent  the  coasts  of  the  Colonies  and  injurious  to 
the  fishing  thereon.  It  is  deemed  reasonable  and  desirable  that 
both  United  States  and  British  fishermen  should  pay  a  like 
respect  to  such  laws  and  regulations  which  are  designed  to 
preserve  and  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  fisheries  on 
these  coasts.  Such  being  the  object  of  these  laws  and  regula- 
tions, the  observation  of  them  is  enforced  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  a  like  manner  as  they  are  observed  by 
British  subjects.  By  granting  the  mutual  use  of  the  inshore 
fisheries  neither  party  has  yielded  its  right  to  civic  jurisdiction 
over  a  marine  league  along  its  coast.  Its  laws  are  as  obligatory 
upon  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  as  upon  its  own." 

In  1886  there  was  a  similar  recognition  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  the  binding  effect  of  Colonial  laws  upon  its  citizens 
when  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony.  In  a  despatch 
from  Mr.  Bayard,  of  the  Department  of  State,  Washington,  to  Sir 
Lionel  West,  bearing  date  10th  May,  1886,  it  was  stated: — 

"  Since  1818  certain  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  fish- 
ing which  have  materially  modified  the  conditions  under  which 
the  business  of  inshore  fishing  is  conducted,  and  it  must  have 
great  weight  in  any  present  administration  of  the  Treaty.  .  . 
Everything  will  be  done  by  the  United  States  to  cause  its 
citizens  engaged  in  fishing  to  conform  to  the  obligations  of  the 
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Treaty  and  prevent  an  infraction  of  the  fishing  laws  of  the  Fifteenth 

British  provinces."  ,  Pay- 

1  Ith  May, 

Again,  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Bayard  to  Sir  Lionel  West  of  date,  1907- 
20th  May,  18S6,  that  gentleman  stated  that  he  was  desirous  that  due  Newfound- 
nnd  full  observance  should  be  paid  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  land. 
States  to  local  laws  and  commercial  regulations  of  the  ports  of  the  Fishery. 
British  provinces.  ^BoSiu"'* 

This  position  is  further  upheld  by  a  despatch  from  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  to  Mr.  White  in  1887,  in  which  he  states  that  "such 
statutes  are  clearly  within  the  powers  of  the  respective  Parliaments 
by  which  they  were  passed,  and  are  in  conformity  with  the  Con- 
vention of  1818,  especially  in  view  of  the  passages  of  the  Conven- 
tion which  provide  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  under  such 
restrictions  as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  abusing  the 
privileges  thereby  reserved  to  them." 
The  question  of  the  legality  of  laws  and  regulations  in  relation  to 
the  conduct  of  the  fisheries  under  the  Treaty  of  1818  passed  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament  was  discussed  between  the  British  Government 
and  the  Canadian  Government  and  that  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  1886. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1844.  the  Provinces  of  British  North 
America  had  adopted  legislation  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  very  Treaty.  They  were  passed  by  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  .Island,  and  afterwards  by  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada.  Even  while  the  dispute  was  pending  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  an  Act  was  passed  to  further  amend  the 
Act  respecting  Foreign  Fishing  Vessels,  which,  having  passed  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  was  reserved  by  the  Governor-General  for  His 
Majesty's  pleasure,  and  eventually  received  the  Eoyal  Assent  on  the 
26th  November,  1886.  In  March,  1886,  the  Canadian  Government 
promulgated  the  following  instructions  to  its  officers  enforcing  the 
Canadian  fishery  laws: — 

"  You  are  to  compel,  if  necessary,  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
good  order  by  foreign  fishermen  pursuing  their  calling,  and 
enjoying  concurrent  privileges  of  fishing  and  curing  fish  with 
British  fishermen,  in  those  parts  to  which  they  are  admitted  by 
the  Treaty  of  1888.  You  are  to  see  that  they  obey  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  do  not  molest  British  fishermen 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  and  that  they  observe  the  regu- 
lations of  the  fishery  laws  in  every  respect." 

In  a  report  to  His  Majesty's  Government  dated  1886,  the  late  Sir 
John  Thompson,  then  Minister  of  Justice,  and  afterwards  Premier 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  wrote: — 

"  The  right  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada,  with  the  Royal  Assent, 
to  pass  an  Act  on  this  subject  to  give  that  Treaty  effect,  or  to 
protect  the  people  of  Canada  from  an  infringement  of  the 
Treaty  itself,  is  clear  beyond  question.  An  Act  of  that  Parlia- 
ment, duly  passed  according  to  constitutional  form,  has  as 
much  the  force  of  law  in  Canada,  and  binds  as  fully  offenders 
who  come  within  its  jurisdiction,  as  any  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and  the  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  deny  and  refute  the  validity  of 
Colonial  Statute*  on  this  subject  have  been  continued  for 
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Fifteenth  year3,  and  in  every  instance  have  been  set  at  naught  by  the 

Day-  Imperial  authorities,  or  by  the  judicial  tribunals." 

14th  May, 

1907.  If  the  Parliament  of  Canada  had,  and  still  has,  the  right  to  pass 

Newfound  an(^  enforce  such  laws,  the  Newfoundland  Legislature  has  an  equal 

land.  right,  for  its  constitution  is  the  same. 
Fishery.         That  was  placed  beyond  question  by  the  Imperial  Act  of  1865 

(Sir   Robert  "  an  Act  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  Colonial  laws," 

Bond.)  ^jie        sec£ion  0f  the  which  reads  as  follows: — 

"  All  laws  or  reputed  laws,  enacted  or  purporting  to  be  enacted  by 
the  Legislatures  which  have  received  the  assent  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  Council,  or  which  have  received  the  assent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  said  Colony,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Her 
Majesty,  shall  be,  and  be  deemed  to  have  been,  valid  and 
effectual  from  the  date. of  such  assent  for  all  purposes  what- 
ever." 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  shipping  of  Newfoundlanders  to  form 
part  of  the  crews  of  American  vessels  fishing  within  territorial 
waters.  This  was  permitted  by  His  Majesty^  Government  under  the 
modus  vivendi  of  1906  in  contravention  of  the  Colonial  law.  The 
Colony  has  prohibited  the  engaging  of  Newfoundland  labour.  This 
course  was  rendered  necessary  because  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department  has  ruled  that  herrings  taken  by  Newfoundland  crews  on 
board  of  American  vessels  may  be  landed  free  of  duty  just  as  though 
they  had  been  taken  by  American  crews.  The  effect  of  that  ruling 
has  been  to  give  to  the  merchants  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  what 
amounts  to  a  monopoly  of  the  United  States  herring  market,  inde- 
pendent competition  being  impossible  in  the  face  of  an  import  duty 
equivalent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  value,  which  American  traders  are 
enabled  to  evade. 

I  would  once  again  revert  to  the  despatch  of  Governor  Sir  George 
Des  Vceux  to  the  Colonial  Office,  at  the  time  that  the  Act  under  which 
this  prohibition  is  enforced  was  before  His  Majesty's  Government. 
You  will  please  remember  that  this  Act  has  been  on  the  Statute 
Book  for  20  years.  Sir  George  Des  Vceux  said,  in  speaking  for  his 
Government : — 

"  The  people  of  Newfoundland,  like  those  of  Canada,  desire  to  use 
the  right  to  withhold  a  supply  of  bait  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  American  Governments  to  remove  the  import  duty  on 
British  fish.  .  .  .  In  a  word,  the  principle  that  the  Colonists 
desire  to  maintain  is  '  live  and  let  live,'  and  they  merely  object 
to  that  of  '  let  others  live  by  killing  us.'  " 

When  the  prohibitive  import  duty  is  removed,  the  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  Bait  Act,  1887,  will  cease  to  be  enforced;  for  New- 
foundland is  prepared  to  compete  with  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  country  upon  equal  terms,  but  she  objects  to  give 
free  access  to  her  unrivalled  bait  supplies  to  those  who  debar  her  from 
their  markets  by  prohibitive  tariffs  worked  in  so  unjust  and  evasive 
a  manner  as  that  set  forth  in  the  Treasury  Order  to  which  T  have 
referred. 

Just  a  few  words  more  and  I  have  done.  T  submit  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  1818  which  conveys  a  right  to  the  United 
State9  to  employ  Colonial  fishermen  to  fish  for  them.  I  have  heard  it 
argued  that  "  what  one  does  by  another  one  does  by  himself."  That 
is  a  maxim  which  applies  entirely  to  the  law  of  agency." 
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Under  the  Treaty  of  1818,  the  privilege  of  a  fishery  in  common  Fifteenth 
with  British  subjects  was  granted  to  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  j^"^ 
States,"  and  the  privilege  was  to  "  take  "  fish  (not  to  buy  or  procure  1907. 

it  in  any  other  way).    The  word  "  take  "  was  used  in  its  special  and   

restricted  meaning  to  distinguish  the  liberty  from  the  rights  which  J><\*n°dUud 
the  British  subjects  enjoyed,  namely,  to  use  the  land  as  well  as  the  Fishery, 
sea,  and  to  buy,  sell,  trade,  or  deal  in  any  way  with  the  products  of  (Sir  Robert 
the  fisheries.    I  submit  that  the  United  States  can  only  "take"  fish  Bond.) 
and  can  only  take  it  in  common,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  same  imple- 
ments of  capture  as  British  subjects  and  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, regulations,  or  laws  that  govern  their  conduct. 

The  permission  to  enter  and  fish  cannot  be  construed  as  confer- 
ring upon  the  admitted  foreigner  a  right,  but  only  a  liberty  or  a 
privilege. 

In  considering  the  Treaty  of  1818,  it  is  important  to  remember 
the  class  to  whom  the  concession  is  given,  namely,  the  American 
fishermen  named  in  the  article.     (1)  They  must  be  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States.  (2)  They  must  be  American  fishermen,  and  the 
liberty  granted  to  them  is  to  take,  dry.  and  cure  fish.   The  word  shows 
the  privileged  class  to  whom  the  Treaty  applies,  and  the  vessels  em- 
ployed therefor,  and  the  special  Treaty  privilege  of  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  Newfoundland.    There  is  no  maxim  of  the  law 
better  known  than  that  which  affirms  that  the  "  express  mention  of 
one  person  or  thing  is  the  exclusion  of  another."   It  would,  therefore, 
follow  that  the  mention  of  "'inhabitants  of  the  United  States," 
"  American  fishermen,"  named  in  the  Treaty,  excludes  all  others. 
But  we  are  not  left  to  ourselves  to  place  the  interpretation  on  this 
Treaty,  as  to  the  class  to  whom  the  privileges  are  granted.    It  has 
been  so  read  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  and  no  later  than  last  July,  Mr.  A.  P.  Gardner,  the 
representative  for  Gloucester  in  Congress,  writing  to  the  "  Boston 
Herald,"  of  July  9th.  under  date  of  July  7th.  said  as  follows: — ■ 
"  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter,  dated  July  2nd.  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  (that  is  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States) 
answering  a  large  number  of  questions  raised  in  my  Memor- 
andum to  Mr.  Alexander,  of  the  United  States  Fishery  Com- 
mission.   The  State  Department  believes  that  Newfoundland 
has  the  right  to  prohibit  its  own  citizens  from  engaging  in  or 
prosecuting  the  fishery  unless  they  are  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.   If  they  are  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  we 
are  entitled  to  have  them  fish  from  our  vessels  regardless  of 
their  citizenship." 

The  State  Department  of  Washington  having  thus  placed  this 
interpretation  on  the  Treaty,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  New- 
foundland laws  were  over-ridden  last  year  under  the  modus  vivendi, 
or  why  the  Act  of  1906  which  merely  enables  the  Colony  to  more 
effectively  enforce  the  Bait  Act  of  1887  upon  its  own  citizens  is  still 
held  in  abeyance  by  His  Majesty's  Ministers.  What  J  have  asked  for 
at  the  hands  of  His  Majesty's  Government  is: — 

1st.  The  Assent  of  the  Crown  to  the  Act  of  1906. 

2nd.  That  the  Colony  be  permitted  to  carry  out  those  laws  that 
have  been  approved  by  the  Crown. 

3rd.  That.  His  Majesty's  Government  define  the  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  under  the  Treaty  of  1818. 
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Fifteenth         The  Colony  does  not  desire  to  limit  in  any  way  the  rights  of 
Utk%u    American  citizens  under  that  Treaty.   It  asks  for  nothing  but  justice 
1907.  " '    and  responsibility  sanctioned  by  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the  British 

  constitution. 

Nefan°c]     "       We  do  not  think  it  just  that  permission  should  be  given  by  His 
Fishery.    Majesty's  Government  to  a  foreign  Power  to  over-ride  or  contravene 
(Sir  Robert  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  or  that  an  undertaking  should  be  given  to  a 
Bond.)      foreign  Power  by  His  Majesty's  Government  not  to  sanction  certain 
Colonial  legislation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  matters  in  dispute  might  properly 
be  submitted  to  arbitration.  I  cannot  see  what  there  is  to  arbitrate 
upon.  To  my  mind,  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  binding  effect  of 
Colonial  laws  upon  American  citizens  when  they  come  within  British 
jurisdiction.  If  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  Treaty  to  arbitration, 
then  I  contend,  that  its  terms  are  clear,  that  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  thereunder  are  not  set  forth  in 
language  that  is  ambiguous.  Vattel,  probably  the  best  authority 
upon  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  says: — 

"  The  first  general  maxim  of  interpretation  is,  that  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation.  When 
the  wording  is  in  clear  and  precise  terms  and  its  meaning  is 
evident  and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusion,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  which  such  Treaty 
naturally  presents,  and  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  conjectures 
in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  it  is  but  an  attempt  to  elude  it." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  intended  to  submit  Colonial  statutes  to 
arbitration,  then  I  respectfully  contend  that  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  the  Crown,  and  in  direct  contravention  of  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  to  submit  their  statutes  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  any  foreign  Power  or  of  any  person,  or  body  of  men. 

[After  a  short  adjournment,  the  Conference,  after  discussion  in 
private,  agreed  that  Sir  R.  Bond's  Statement  should  be  recorded.'] 


Wireless  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  CONVENTION. 

Telegraphy. 

CHAIRMAN:  There  was  a  point  with  regard  to  wireless  tele- 
graphy which  Mr.  Denkin  wanted  to  put,  and  we  have  the  Postmaster- 
General  and  Mr.  Babington  Smith  here. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  With  regard  to  the  proposed  convention  in  rela- 
tion to  wireless  telegraphy,  as  to  which  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
some  little  time  ago.  I  understand  that  convention  is  now  under  the 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:    Agreement  between  whom? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  It  is  an  international  agreement,  and  we  are 
parties  to  it.  The  Colonies  have  the  absolute  power  and  option  of 
coming  in,  supposing  we  ratify  it,  at  any  time  they  like,  or  going 
out  at  any  time  on  a  year's  notice.  Every  self-governing  Colony 
has  absolute  liberty  in  regard  to  it.  We  have  only  committed  our- 
selves so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  The  convention,  as  T  remember  it,  proposes  to 
entrust  to  a  future  Conference  the  decision  of  questions  relating  to 
wireless  telegraphy,  the  systems  to  be  used,  and  the  methods  adopted, 
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by  means  of  which  something  like  a  universal  system  of  wireless  may  Fifteenth 
be  established  or  the  various  systems  may  be  co-ordinated.  14th  fiay 

Mr.  BRODEUE:  Interchange.  1907. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Inter-communication.  Wireless 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  These  questions  are  to  be  referred  to  some  per-  Tele^*Phy- 
manent  body  on  which  each  Power  has  votes.  Deakin.) 

Mr.  BUXTON:  This  Conference  took  place,  and  all  the  great 
Powers — I  think  every  Power  interested  in  it — was  represented.  They 
came  to  certain  arrangements  which  now  form  the  convention,  as  to 
which  the  question  is  whether  we  should  ratify  it  or  not.  The  Con- 
ference has  now  adjourned  for  five  years  and  that  convention,  so  far 
as  the  Powers  who  ratify  it  are  concerned,  will  come  into  force  for  all 
of  them;  but  they  can  all  go  out  on  a  year's  notice.  In  the  mean- 
while, in  the  five  years,  the  only  things  by  which  they  are  bound  are 
the  actual  terms  of  the  convention.  There  is  no  standing  body  which 
has  any  voice  or  power  in  regard  either  to  the  interpretation  or  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations  and  articles  of  the  convention.  The 
only  body  that  exists  is  an  International  Bureau  for  merely  clerical 
purposes,  the  listing  of  wireless  stations,  and  so  on.  It  has  no  sort 
of  executive  power  of  any  kind.  Between  the  meeting  of  one  Con- 
ference and  the  next  each  Power  is  free  to  carry  out  the  convention 
and  to  interpret  it  in  the  way  it  thinks  right.  There  is  no  body  with 
executive  power  between  the  two  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Is  it  for  the  next  Conference  that  a  scale  of  voting 
was  proposed  under  which  the  maximum  number  of  votes  or  repre- 
sentatives was  to  be  six  for  a  country  with  colonies? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Each  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  was  com- 
municated with  and  informed  the  Conference  was  to  take  place,  A 
draft  was  sent  to  them  for  consideration.  I  think  they  all  desired 
that  they  should  not  be  committed  by  any  arrangements  come  to  by 
this  country  in  regard  to  wireless  telegraphy  until  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  convention  worked  out  after  it  was 
discussed,  considered,  and  ratified.  They  would  have  full  power  then 
to  come  in  at  any  moment,  or  to  go  out  again  if  they  liked  on  a  year's 
notice.  Therefore,  with  regard  to  the  Colonies,  there  was  no  question 
about  their  having  a  vote  at  the  Conference  which  took  place  last 
October.  As  regards  future  Conferences,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  the  method  of  representation  of  the  various  Colonies  and  the  votes 
they  should  have,  and  how  they  should  be  enabled  to  join  in  future 
Conferences.  There  were  two  precedents:  one  is  the  International 
Telegraph  Convention,  under  which  any  country  can  practically  say 
that  it  desires  a  vote  for  this  Colony  or  the  other  Colony  so  long  as 
they  have  separate  telegraph  administrations.  The  other  system  is 
that  of  the  Postal  Union,  under  which  each  country,  according  to  the 
importance  of  its  Colonies,  is  allowed  so  many  votes.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion really  which  of  those  two  precedents,  that  of  the  Telegraph 
Convention  or  that  of  the  Postal  Convention,  was  the  best  for  our 
purpose.  The  Conference  finally  decided  they  would  follow  the  Postal 
Union  rather  than  the  Telegraph  Convention,  on  the  ground  that 
that  enables  the  Conference  to  allot  votes  to  the  Colonies  according 
to  theirt  importance,  and  does  not  enable  a  country  to  claim  any 
number  of  votes  for,  perhaps,  minute  Colonies  of  no  importance, 
simply  because  they  happen  to  have  a  separate  telegraph  administra- 
tion. The  article  passed  by  the  Conference  the  other  day  fixes  for 
58—39 
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any  country  and  its  Colonies  a  maximum  of  six  votes.  No  country 
need  have  six  votes,  but  that  is  the  maximum.  That  is  the  principle 
of  the  Postal  Union  which  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and 
has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Under  it,  I  may  say,  at  the  present 
moment  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  South  Africa 
each  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  might  be  presumed,  then,  at  the  next  Confer- 
ence that  each  of  the  six.  if  adhering,  would  be  entitled  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Not  "entitled";  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  Conference  to  allot  votes,  or  to  allot  any  particular 
number  of  votes.  It  is  a  question  of  discussion  as  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  those  interested  in  Colonies  and  having  Colonies. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  it  that  the  precedent  of 
the  Postal  Union  will  be  taken,  and  these  five  votes  in  addition  to  one 
for  Great  Britain  will  unquestionably  be  given. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WAED:  Who  would  settle  that? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  It  will  be  settled  by  the  next  Conference.  Mean- 
while, before  the  next  Conference,  which  is  five  years  hence,  the 
country  proposing  to  suggest  Colonial  votes  for  its  Colonies  makes 
the  suggestion  to  the  various  countries  concerned.  Any  other  country 
may  then  make  suggestions,  and  what  we  have  had  in  mind  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  is  that  sometime  before  the  next  Conference  takes 
place,  we  should  communicate  in  a  friendly  way  with,  at  all  events, 
the  important  countries  concerned  to  discuss  what  number  of  votes 
should  be  allotted  and  how  allotted.  I  should  like  to  add  that,  on 
the  motion  of  the  British  delegates,  it  was  decided  by  the  Conference 
that  that  should  be  the  first  business  of  the  next  Conference,  and 
that,  therefore,  any  votes  allotted  will  come  into  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Conference,  so  they  will  have  the  full  power  of  voting 
from  the  beginning  of  the  new  Conference. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  new  Conference  may,  if  it  likes,  say  yes,  we 
agree,  Canada  may  have  a  vote;  and  then  go  on  to  consider  a  tiny 
colony  of  some  other  Power,  giving  it  a  vote  and  placing  it  on  an 
equality  with  Canada.  I  am  taking  a  most  exaggerated  contrast.  Is 
that  possible? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Certainly. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  standard  fixed  below 
which  there  shall  be  no  vote. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Except  that  under  the  Postal  Union,  the  theory 
and  practice  has  been  that  votes  are  all  allotted  to  important  Colonies. 

Mr.  BABINGTON  SMITH:  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Conference 
to  decide.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  Postal  Union  some  of  the 
other  countries  which  have  colonies  have  a  certain  number  of  .votes 
for  them.  France,  for  instance,  which  has  colonial  possessions  of 
considerable  importance,  has.  I  think,  three  colonial  votes.  Germany 
has  two;  Portugal,  has  two;  Holland  has  two;  and  the  other 
countries  which  have  small  colonies  have  most  of  them  one  vote. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Then  there  is  no  real  proportion. 
Mr.  HAP.TNOTON  SMITH  :  There  is  no  precise  proportion  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  Colony;   but,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  will  agree  that  the  system  has  not  worked  unsatisfac- 
torily for  us. 


Fifteenth 

Day. 
14th  Mav, 
1907. 


Wireless 
Telegraphy. 
(Mr. 
Buxton.) 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  That  is  so.  Fifteenth 

Mr.  BABINGTON  SMITH:  With  the  additional  vote  obtained  n^May. 

for  New  Zealand  at  the  last  Conference,  I  think  the  allotment  of  1907. 

votes  is  satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Empire.         ~  7" 

Wireless 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  I  think  it  is  satisfactory  for  this  reason.  Telegraphy. 
There  is  no  getting  over  the  general  position  in  the  world  at  large,  (Mr. 
which  forms  the  Postal  Union,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  repre-  Bg5^rth°n 
sentatives  are  outside  the  British  Dominions.  At  the  Postal  Con- 
ference we  had  quite  a  fight  to  get  one  extra  vote  for  a  British 
Colony — that  is.  New  Zealand — and  at  the  same  time  to  get  South 
Africa  put  in  the  position  of  having  a  direct  vote.  On  the  matter 
of  voting  I  do  not  think  we  can  improve  upon  that  of  the  Postal  Con- 
ference, which  has  worked  satisfactorily.  The  great  majority  of  the 
contributors  to  the  Postal  Union  are  Continental  people  and  they 
outnumber  us,  and  until  we  get  into  the  position  of  having  other 
(great  Colonies  in  addition  to  those  we  have  already,  which  have 
grown  to  manhood,  the  odds  are  50  to  1  that  we  will  not  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  representation  we  have  now.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
assurance  from  Mr.  Buxton  that  every  effort  to  get  the  maximum  of 
votes  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  at 
the  next  wireless  telegraphv  conference  I  think  we  have  nothing  to 
complain  of.  Although  I  know  you  cannot  control  it.  it  comes  back 
to  the  Conference  to  say  whether  or  not  those  votes  are  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  I  meant,  we  have  the  precedent  of  the  Postal 
Union  in  which  we  have  these  votes,  and  I  have  little  doubt  from  the 
knowledge  which  one  has  acquired  with  reference  to  the  working  of 
these  international  conventions  and  conferences,  that  they  would  see 
the  reasonableness  of  our  proposal  to  put  wireless  telegraphy  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  Postal  Union,  and  we  should  obtain  those  votes. 
T  cannot  guarantee  it.  Though  we  mav  only  have  five  votes,  the 
representatives  of  any  other  colony  can  be  present  and  take  part  in 
the  discussion  at  the  Conference  as  a  British  delegate.  But  I  would 
like  to  put  this  as  strongly  as  J  can  that  the  actual  voting  is  really 
not  very  material.  The  material  thing  is  the  influence  and  power  of 
those  representing  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies,  and  also  the  ability 
of  the  delegates.  At  this  wireless  telegraphy  conference  last  time  we 
only  had  one  vote.  We  had  on  the  whole  a  hostile  majority  against 
us.  but  in  consequence  of  the  attitude  we  took  up  and  the  very  admir- 
able handling  of  the  matter  by  the  British  delegates,  we  really  turned 
that  convention  topsy-turvy.  We  obtained  every  single  point  we 
wanted,  and  made  the  convention  as  we  now  believe  a  convention 
very  satisfactory  from  the  national  point  of  view  and  the  Admiralty 
point  of  view;  whereas,  as  it  stood  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
wp  should  not  have  ajrreed  to  it.  We  only  had  one  vote  at  that  time 
and  all  the  other  Powers  one  vote ;  so  we  were  in  an  absolute) 
minority,  and  it  was  really  morp  moral  strength  than  voting  strength. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  But  was  not  that  due  to  the  circumstances  that 
British  predominance  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  so  marked,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Empire  is  so  special,  and  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
wireless  telegraphy  so  much  greater,  that  you  only  had  to  step  out  of 
the  Conference  and  it  would  have  practically  fallen  to  pieces? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  No,  it  would  have  gone  through  anyhow. 

Mr.  DEAKJN:  Besides  that  is  not  there  a  great  difference  be- 
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tween  the  Postal  Union,  with  its  exchange  of  services,  and  its  absolute 
necessity  for  joint  action  throughout  the  world,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  wireless  telegraphy  which  has  taken  great  developments 
only  in  this  Empire,  where  it  plays  an  important  part  with  the  navy? 
The  system  is  being  extended  to  some  of  its  dominions,  and  will  be 
extended  to  others.  What  gain  corresponding  to  those,  which  are 
obvious  in  the  case  of  the  Postal  Union,  is  there  in  establishing  a 
Union  for  wireless  telegraphy  while  one  member  is  so  far  immensely 
superior  to  the  others  ?  What  are  we  to  gain  ?  Are  we  not  accepting 
a  limitation  of  a  power  we  at  present  enjoy  without  an  equivalent 
advantage  ?  « 

Mr.  BUXTON:  That  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  merits  of 
the  Convention,  which  is  now  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  opens  out  a  very  big  question.  I  hold 
strongly  the  view  that  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  we  are  in  a 
dominant  position  in  regard  to  wireless  telegraphy  at  the  present 
time,  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  have  inter-communication  between  the 
various  systems,  and  it  is  to  our  disadvantage  to  have  a  particular 
system  in  this  country,  the  predominating  system,  which  refuses  to 
inter-communicate.  I  am  speaking  specially  from  the  naval  point  of 
view  as  well  as  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  best  method  in 
which  wireless  telegraphy  can  be  developed  (and  it  is  to  our  advantage 
to  have  it  developed)  is  by  means  of  an  International  Convention 
which  will  introduce  free  inter-communication,  thoujrh  subject  to 
exemption  of  any  stations  which  we  think  are  better  exempted.  Inter- 
national regulation  will  tend  to  prevent  confusion  and  interference 
which  is  really  the  evil  of  wireless  telegraphy.  Unless  you  have 
very  carefully  drawn  regulations  and  power  to  enforce  them,  the 
difficulty  is  to  prevent  confusion  and  interference  and  make  the 
best  use  of  the  invention.  The  advantage  to  us  in  having  an  Inter- 
national Convention  is  that  you  bring  all  these  different  systems 
and  different  countries  under  an  obligation  not  only  to  inter-com- 
municate, which  is  to  our  commercial  advantage,  but  also  to  carry 
out  these  very  carefully  drawn  regulations  under  which  we  believe 
interference  and  confusion  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  I  am 
only  treating  it  very  broadly. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  If  there  were  reciprocal  preferences  in  this  matter, 
it  might  be  very  advantageous:  but  when  the  Empire  has  at  present 
all  to  give  and  very  little  to  gain,  are  not  we  anticipating  a  state  of 
things  which  has  not  yet  arisen? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  May  I  ask  what  we  are  giving? 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  We  give  a  power  of  communicating  with  the 
whole  of  the  stations  which  we  have  and  all  our  ships. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Except  so  far  as  we  like  to  exempt  them. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  exemption  could  only  be  used  in  very  special 
circumstances. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Tt  could  bo  n«od  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned at  every  one  of  their  stations. 

Mr.  DEAKTN:  You  mean  you  could  adhere  to  the  Convention 
and  at  the  same  time  exempt  the  whole  of  your  territory  from  it? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  No,  you  must  have  a  certain  number  of  stations 
for  carrying  out  the  international  work,  but  all  the  existing  stations, 
and  any  others  you  like  to  name,  from  an  Admiralty  or  any  other 
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point  of  view,  can  be  exempted;  that  is  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  we  agreed  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  What  does  that  meana?  Those  stations  will  be 
sending  out  their  wireless  messages.  In  what  way  are  they  prevented 
from  being  picked  up  because  the  station  is  exempted? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Exempted  stations  come  under  the  Convention 
in  every  other  respect;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  as  much  protected 
from  confusion  and  interference  as  are  the  other  stations. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  to  say,  they  can  receive  but  are  exempt 
from  exchanging  and  communicating? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Yes.  They  are  protected  from  wilful  interference 
or  even  accidental,  by  the  various  regulations  laid  down  for  the 
management  of  coast  stations  and  ship  stations. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  We  in  Australia  have  before  us  at  present  at  least 
two  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy.    One  has  established  stations. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  One  is  the  Marconi,  and  what  is  the  other? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  De  Forest,  and  we  have  proposals  from  a 
third.  It  means  considerable  expense  on  a  very  long  coast  line  if  any 
one  of  those  systems  is  to  be  adopted.  If  stations  were  established 
simply  for  defence  purposes,  should  we  be  under  any  obligation  to 
allow  their  use  in  time  of  peace?  When  this  Convention  was  con- 
cluded, we  were  in  the  midst  of  local  negotiations,  and  a  good  deal 
of  apprehension  was  created  lest,  if  we  went  to  this  expense,  one  of 
the  effects  of  the  Convention  might  be  to  require  us  to  place  those 
stations  at  the  disposal  of  Powers  inimical  to  us. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Do  you  mean  in  time  of  peace  or  war? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  In  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  How  in  time  of  peace  would  it  be  disadvantage- 
ous? 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Would  they  not  become  familiar  with  their  where- 
abouts, and  range  of  communication? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Supposing  you  had  a  station  which  was  not  in- 
tercommunicable,  what  would  you  propose  to  use  it  for? 
Mr.  DEAKIN:  For  our  own  ships  only? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  These  other  ships  can  be  fitted  with  the  non- 
Marconi  apparatus? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  communi- 
cating. If  you  are  going  to  use  a  station  for  any  practical  purpose 
you  cannot  keep  its  whereabouts  a  secret.  I  understand  you  to  say 
they  would  get  to  know  where  it  was. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Get  to  know  exactly  how  many  stations  there  were 
on  our  coast. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Surely  that  would  be  the  same  whether  it  was  the 
Marconi  system  or  anything  else;  because  if  they  are  going  to  be 
used  they  must  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Certainly.  But  the  question  for  us,  was  whether 
these  stations  for  defensive  purposes  should  become  public  property. 

Mr.  BABINGTON  SMITH:  There  is  nothing  in  the  Convention 
which  prevents  purely  Naval  and  Military  stations  being  kept  abso- 
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Fifteenth    lutely  secret  and  free  from  communication  with  anybody.  Such 

Day.       stations  are  outside  the  Convention. 
14th  May, 

1907.  Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  months  since  the  papers  passed  under  my 

Wireless  ^anc^s'  anc*  Pr0Dably  I  am  not  recalling  the  exact  terms  of  the  Con- 
Telegraphy,  vention. 

Babinrto  Blj"XT0N:  1  tnimi  y°u  wiI1  find  undoubtedly,  when  you 

Sui?fh°>U  come  to  look  them  up  again,  that  every  one  of  those  points  you  have 
made,  and  many  others  which  were  made  as  to  the  original  draft 
Convention,  have  been  entirely  met. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Since  the  Convention  was  published? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  There  is  an  amended  Convention.  You  are 
speaking  probably  of  the  draft  of  the  old  one  in  which  there  are  pro' 
bably  many  points  to  which  we  should  not  agree. 

Mr.  DEAKTX:  I  did  not  read  any  Convention  except  the  first. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  would  like  to  say,  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  who,  after  all,  are  the  people  most  concerned 
in  this  matter,  think  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  if  this  Con- 
vention were  not  ratified.  That  they  have  stated  publicly ;  and  they 
have  sent  their  experts  and  other  witnesses  to  say  so.  and  very  em- 
phatically, to  the  Select  Committee.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
naval  defence — on  which  I  think  they  are  satisfied — any  naval  station 
is  absolutely  outside  the  Convention  if  it  is  intended  to  be  purely  a 
naval  station.  Then  comes  this  question  from  your  point  of  view; 
as  Tn  the  commercial  station  which  can  only,  unless  intercommuni- 
cation is  made,  communicate  with  certain  ships  it  would  surely  be  to 
your  advantage,  in  Australia,  that  if  you  have  a  wireless  station  at 
all,  it  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  every  system  and  every 
ship,  whether  British  or  foreign.  Recollect  that  all  British  ships  are 
not  fitted  with  the  Marconi  system;  there  is  the  De  Forest  and 
other  British  systems.  It  would  surely  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Australia,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  if  a  ship  comes  out 
there  fitted  with  the  De  Forest  system  and  finds  a  Marconi  station 
and  cannot  communicate ;  whereas  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Australia,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  that  whatever 
the  ship's  system  might  be  it  should  be  able  to  communicate  with  the 
station. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Your  argument  would  apply  equally  if  we  adopt 
the  De  Forest  or  any  other  system. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Yes.  The  only  company  which  objects  to  inter- 
communication is  the  Marconi  Company.  They  consider  they  have, 
though  I  do  not  think  they  have,  to  a  certain  extent  a  monopoly,  and 
would  like  to  keep  it.  I  do  not  think  they  have  a  monopoly,  and 
every  month  and  every  year  is  reducing  this  monopoly,  because  the 
De  Forest  and  other  big  companies  are  coming  to  the  fore.  They 
want  you  no  doubt  to  agree  to  put  up  a  station  which  will  prevent 
any  ships  coming  to  Australia  fitted  with  any  wireless  apparatus 
except  Marconi,  because  they  will  not  communicate  with  anyone. 
Tbat  cannot  be,  I  should  have  thought,  to  the  advantage  of  Australia, 
or  to  the  advantage  of  the  commercial  community. 

Mr.  DEAKJN :  The  only  advantage  is  from  a  naval  defence  point 
of  view. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  That  I  can  safely  say  has  been  entirely  met,  and 
the  Admiralty  are  absolutely  satisfied  with  regard  to  it. 
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Mr.  DEAKIN :  Our  two  points  are,  first,  as  to  representation, 
we  seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  entering  a  conference  in  which  the 
chances  were  we  should  be  outvoted  by  communities  far  smaller  than 
ourselves,  and  with  far  less  developed  systems  of  intercommunication. 
They  would  get  all  the  benefit  of  having  intercommunication  through- 
out the  British  Dominions  in  this  way,  and  practically  do  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  in  exchange.  Our  second  point  was  whether,  as 
there  are  parts  of  Australia  where  communication  for  all  ordinary 
commercial  purposes  would  be  rather  rare  and  inconsiderable,  but 
where  stations  would  be  justified  from  a  defence  point  of  view,  this 
conference  would  not  oblige  us  to  place  them  at  the  service,  in  time 
of  peace  at  all  events,  of  all  ships,  and  by  that  means  deprive  us  of 
some  advantage  in  time  of  war.  I  am  criticising  generally  from 
memory  the  substance  of  the  memorandum  which  came  before  me 
last  year. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  I  think  both  those  fears  are  met  by  the  terms  of 
the  Convention  as  passed. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Was  it  amended  in  both  those  respects? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Yes,  very  much  so;  because  in  the  original  Con- 
vention Germany  proposed  that  there  should  be  no  votes  for  the 
Colonies  whatever,  but  only  one  vote  for  each  country  and  the 
Colonies  not  represented  at  all.  In  regard  to  the  other  point  the 
Admiralty  having  got  all  the  amendments  they  required  in  the 
original  draft  Convention,  are  now  fully  satisfied,  not  only  that  the 
Convention  is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  but  that  it  would  be  a  disad- 
vantage both  from  a  naval  and  commercial  point  of  view  if  we  did 
not  ratify  it. 

Mr.  DEAKIX  :  The  great  safeguard  so  far  as  I  can  grasp  it  at 
present  is  the  power  of  withdrawal  after  12  months. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  Yes ;  supposing  it  is  found  that  intercommuni- 
cation is  not  satisfactory,  and  certainly  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  any 
possible  sense  a  danger,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  whatever  about 
withdrawing  from  the  Convention,  which  we  can  do  at  12  months' 
notice. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  I  understood  it  was  final,  that  if  you  were  in  you 
could  not  get  out,  unless  you  took  the  extraordinary  step  of  seeking 
to  dissolve  the  conference. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  No,  you  can  withdraw  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Mr.  BKODEUR:  What  is  our  position  in  the  Colonies  with  re- 
gard to  that  Convention  which  has  been  made?  Are  we  affected  in 
any  way? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  No.  The  position  of  each  self-governing  Colony 
is  this:  They  did  not  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference 
because  it  was  understood  they,  naturally,  did  not  wish  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  terms  of  the  Convention  until  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  considering  it  in  all  its  bearings  after  it  was  passed.  Therefore, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  drafting  of  the  Convention.  The 
Convention  has  now  been  radically  modified  from  the  draft,  and  they 
have  full  liberty  to  adhere  or  not.    They  can  come  in  at  any  time. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  The  draft  Convention  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Yes;  that  was  sent  to  all  of  them.  The  new 
Convention  has  now  been  sent  out,  but  it  was  only  last  January,  so 
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that  the  position  of  the  Colonies  is  that,  after  they  have  considered 
the  amended  Convention,  there  is  no  obligation  to  come  in;  and  if 
they  do  not  want  to  come  in,  they  stand  out;  it  is  on  their  own 
initiative.  If  they  want  to  come  in,  they  can  come  in  at  any  day, 
and  can  go  out  on  a  year's  notice. 

Mr.  BRODETJE:  I  was  not  in  the  Department  when  the  matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Government,  but  I  understand 
the  draft  Convention  was  submitted  by  the  British  Government  to 
the  Colonies.  We  answered,  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned,  that  we 
had  no  objection  to  that  draft  Convention.  The  meeting  of  the 
Conference  took  place,  and  a  modified  Convention  has  been  made 
out,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  The  original  draft  Convention  was  sent  to  the 
various  Colonies,  not  asking  them  to  agree  to  it  or  join,  but  for 
information,  and  pointing  out  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
not  be  bound  by  it  until  after  they  had  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  draft  Convention  as  amended  after  the  Conference.  That  has 
now  been  sent  out,  some  time  in  January,  to  the  various  Colonies 
for  their  consideration,  pointing  out,  I  presume,  this  particular 
clause,  which  was  put  in  at  the  desire  of  the  Colonial  Office,  enabl- 
ing them,  as  I  say,  to  stay  out  if  they  liked,  or  come  in  if  they  liked 
at  any  time  and  go  out  again  on  a  year's  notice. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  The  question  of  representation  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  despatch  sent  to  Canada. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  It  was  merely  a  copy  sent  for  information.  It 
does  not  come  into  force  until  July  of  next  year. 

Mr.  BABINGTON  SMITH:  It  runs  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  The  Conference  is  to  meet  five  years  from 
when? 

Mr.  BABINGTON  SMITH :  It  meets  in  1911. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  That  is  about  five  years  from  the  time  of  the 
last  meeting. 

CHAIRMAN:  With  regard  to  the  explanations,  we  purposely 
put  off  our  general  despatch  until  the  Select  Committee  had  finished 
sitting. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  The  Committee  is  still  sitting? 
CHAIRMAN:  Yes. 

Mr.  BUXTON.  We  have  practically  completed  taking  evidence. 
We  shall  probably  report  after  Whitsuntide. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  will  deal  completely  with  the  whole  of  this 
question  ? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  I  imagine  so. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Does  it  point  to  still  further  amendments  to  the 
draft  Convention? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  There  is  no  question  before  the  Committee  and 
the  Government  of  amendment  of  the  Convention  as  it  now  stands. 
We  have  to  take  it  or  leave  it  as  it  is.  The  Convention  was  ham- 
mered out  with  British  delegates  representing  the  War  Office,  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Post  Office.  They  agreed  to  it  and  thought  it 
satisfactory.    The  Committee  is  appointed  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  what  they  think  would  be  the  results  if  it  is  ratified  or  not 
ratified. 

Mr.  DE AKIN :  There  was  then  an  original  Convention  and  an 
amending  Convention? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  There  was  an  original  Convention  in  1903.  To 
that  we  did  not  adhere  because  we  thought  it  was  premature  and  had 
no  legislation  to  carry  out  any  conclusion  they  came  to,  but  it  was 
generally  understood  to  be  a  preliminary  Conference.  That  Con- 
ference agreed  to  a  protocol,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  draft 
proposal  for  the  new  Conference  which  was  called  last  October.  The 
draft  Convention  I  have  spoken  of  all  through  is  based  upon  the 
protocol  of  1903. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  one  for  which  you  are  responsible,  which 
you  recommend,  and  which  has  been  considered  by  the  Committee, 
is  the  amended  Convention  of  1906? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Yes. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  That  is  now  being  disposed  of  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons? 

Mr.  BUXTON :  I  think  only  two  Articles  out  of  the  whole  of  the 
draft  Convention  have  not  been  altered,  in  some  cases  entirely  re- 
versed, between  the  draft  and  the  amended  Convention  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  British  delegates. 

Mr.  BRODEUE:  I  understand  at  the  nest  sitting  of  the  Con- 
ference you  will  discuss  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the 
Colonies;  it  has  not  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Yes,  that  is  the  first  thing.  The  question  of  the 
maximum  of  votes  has  been  discussed.  The  question  how  these 
votes  shall  be  allotted  has  not  been  discussed.  In  regard  to  voting, 
it  would  have  been  physically  impossible  for  that  question  to  be 
discussed  at  the  last  Conference,  because  all  Colonies  have  liberty 
to  come  in  or  not,  and  nobody  knows  yet  who  is  coming  in,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  idle  to  allot  votes  to  Newfoundland  or  Canada 
until  we  knew  whether  they  were  coming  in  or  not. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Did  you  fix  a  meeting  without  leaving  it  open? 

Mr.  BUXTON:  Yes. 

Sir  JOSEPH  WARD:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  adduced  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  BUXTON:  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  clear- 
ing up  some  misapprehensions  which  have  arisen. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  evident  that  the  memorandum  placed  be- 
fore me  related  to  the  original  Convention  and  not  to  the  amended 
Convention. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  No  doubt  the  Colonial  Office  sending  it  made  it 
clear  it  does  not  come  into  force  for  18  months  and,  therefore,  it 
did  not  appear  urgent. 

Mr.  BRODEUR:  I  understand  it  was  simply  communicated  to 
us  and  we  were  not  asked  to  make  any  representations  with  regard 
to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  BUXTON :  It  was  sent  to  you  for  information  to  show 
how  the  Colonies  stand,  and  for  them  to  consider  whether  they  will 
join  it  or  not. 
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Mr.  BRODETJR:  I  understand  we  will  have  some  further  com- 
munication with  regard  to  it. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER:  Is  there  anything  else  to  discuss? 

CHAIRMAN:    There  is  this  motion  of  Mr.  Deakin. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  with  reference  to  steps  to  be  taken  to  bring 
the  Colonial  Office  in  touch  with  the  self-governing  dominions  with 
which  it  has  to  deal. 

Interchange  INTERCHANGE  OF  PERMANENT  STAFF. 

of  Perman- 
ent Staff.  -jj-r_  DEAKIN:  rjjjg  resolution,  of  which  notice  was  given,  is 
'  That  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  be  invited  to  frame  a 
"  scheme  which  will  create  opportunities  for  members  of  the  per- 
"  manent  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  to  acquire  more  intimate 
"  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  Colonies 
"  with  whose  business  they  have  to  deal,  whether  by  appointments, 
"  temporary  interchanges,  or  periodical  visits  of  officers,  or  similar 
"  means."  May  I  first  in  a  general  way  point  out  that  Departments 
of  State  are  subjected  to  two  entirely  different  criticisms;  first  of 
all  those  of  the  laissez-faire  school,  who  wish  to  see  those  Depart- 
ments limited  to  the  narrowest  possible  sphere  of  action,  and  who 
endeavour  to  justify  their  doctrine  of  the  unwisdom  of  State  inter- 
ference by  continual  attacks  upon  the  State  servants  employed. 
With  those  we  have  never  had  any  sympathy.  The  school  of  thought 
with  which  we  are  most  familiar  in  Australia  is  antipodean  in  this 
regard  as  in  some  others.  We  have  freely  used  State  agencies  and 
continue  to  use  them,  and  many  of  us  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  only  by  their  employment  that  the  complex  conditions  of  mo- 
dern government  can  be  dealt  with.  If,  therefore,  we  criticise  State 
Departments  it  is  because  so  much  of  the  success  of  the  policy  which 
we  advocate  depends  upon  them  and  upon  their  power  of  adaptation 
to  the  business  side  of  social  life.  In  Australia  we  are  constant  cri- 
tics of  our  own  Departments,  and  experience  shows,  with  good  rea- 
son. One  of  the  chief  tasks  of  our  Parliament  is  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  the  various  agencies  comprised  in  their  public  offices 
into  more  fruitful  relation  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 
We  have  busy  Parliaments  passing  many  laws,  most  of  them  de- 
manding a  great  deal,  but  we  find  the  purposes  of  those  laws  defeated 
or  their  ends  avoided,  unless  by  constant  criticism  and  revision  of 
methods  we  keep  our  Departments,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  up 
to  date. 

In  Australia  we  are  also  somewhat  singular,  inasmuch  as  political 
patronage,  as  such,  does  not  exist.  The  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth has  not  the  power  to  appoint  an  office  boy  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. Our  Parliament  has  passed  a  law  which  disassociates  us 
entirely  from  the  great  public  service  over  which  we  preside.  En- 
try into  that  service  the  stages  of  promotion  and  remuneration,  and 
all  other  conditions  of  the  service,  are  laid  down  in  the  law.  The 
administration  of  that  law  is  entrusted  to  an  independent  Public 
Service  Commissioner. 

Sir  WILFRID  LATJRIER:  Who  makes  the  appointments? 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  He  makes  the  appointments.  Ministers  cannot 
diffor  from  the  recommendation  of  the  Public  Service  Commissioner 
without  laying  the  whole  case  before  Parliament,  and  stating  the 
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grounds  on  which  iuey  propose  to  reject  it.  If  it  is  rejected  the  Fifteenth 
Commissioner  makes  another  nomination.  I4th  Mav, 

1907. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAITRIER:  He  has  the  appointment,  and  vou  T  . — r~ 

,  rr  Interchange 

cannot  dissent,  except  for  cause?  0f  perman- 

ent Staff. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Except  for  cause  laid  before  Parliament  and  '  Mr. 
approved.  That  interposes  another  set  of  considerations.  There  being  akin.) 
no  direct  power  of  control  in  Ministers,  that  is  to  say.  there  being  no 
control  by  appointment  or  dismissal  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  the 
service  having  a  certain  independence  of  its  own,  it  becomes  all  the 
more  necessary  for  us  to  exercise  our  criticism.  Rewards  and  pun- 
ishment are  dispensed  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  task  it  is  to 
maintain  efficiency.  Our  departments,  free  from  patronage,  might 
become  merely  mechanical  in  methods  without  criticism.  Perhaps 
in  that  way  we  pay  something  for  our  freedom  from  the  burden  of 
patronage,  and  the  many  annoying  associations  connected  with  it. 
So  that  when  we  criticise  a  public  service,  it  need  not  be,  and  cer- 
tainly has  uot  been  any  criticisms  I  have  uttered  here,  a  reflection 
upon  the  capacity  of  those  engaged.  It  certainly  is  no  reflection 
upon  their  integrity.  Every  country  has  its  public  service,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  no  country  has  a  public  service  of  a 
higher  standard  than  Great  Britain  and  its  Dominions.  The  cri- 
ticism of  a  public  department  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  challenge 
either  of  the  ability  and  certainly  never  of  the  honesty  of  its  mem- 
bers. There  are  public  departments  in  every  other  country  besides 
our  own.  An  interesting  but  rather  imaginative  gentleman  who 
waited  upon  me  some  little  time  ago,  and  afterwards  was  good 
enough  to  credit  me  in  the  public  press  with  some  of  his  own  obser- 
vations, pointed  out  that  in  his  own  country  the  bureaucracy  was 
dominant,  extremely  capable,  not,  in  his  opinion,  extremely  efficient, 
but  more  powerful  than  ministers  and  parliaments.  He  pointed 
to  his  own  country  and  certain  other  Continental  countries  as  indi- 
cating what  he  called  the  rule  of  the  bureaucracy.  I  told  him  then 
frankly  that  we  saw  something  of  that  spirit  even  in  our  own  coun- 
try. We  saw  something  of  it  in  this  country.  But  neither  showed 
the  state  of  things  described  by  him.  Our  public  departments  were 
in  much  closer  touch  with  our  legislature,  and  not,  as  he  suggested, 
sometimes  almost  in  revolt  against  it.  I  mention  the  incident  be- 
cause it  is  partly  the  reason  why  I  have  made  these  preliminary 
remarks  before  coming  to  the  question  of  the  possible  means  we  sug- 
gest for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  We  make  similar  suggestions  in  our  own  country 
for  every  department.  Possibly  if  we  were  associated  with  every 
public  department  in  this  country  we  should  make  it  in  all  here.  It 
is  only  because  it  is  the  Colonial  Office  with  which  we  are  directly 
connected  and  in  respect  to  which  we  have  a  title  to  be  heard,  because 
its  operations  directly  affect  us  that  my  observations  are  confined  to 
it.  I  hope  I  have  cleared  away  any  possible  misapprehension  in  this 
regard. 

The  Colonial  Office  has,  apart  from  the  very  important  relation 
of  which  it  is  the  channel,  not  only  the  most  extensive,  but  the  most 
difficult  task,  that  a  department  can  be  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
very  ablest  men  of  Great  Britain,  if  they  were  public  servants  in 
this  department,  collected  into  this  building,  shut  up  in  it,  and  left 
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Fifteenth    dependent  upon  what  they  read  or  hear  to  understand  the  conditions 

14th  *Ma  °^  ^e  hundred  and  one  forms  of  government  and  varieties  of  con- 
1907.  '     ditions  under  which  the  Crown  Colonies  and  self-governing  Colo- 

  nies  grow  up,  would  he  quite  unable  to  cope  with  them.    What  is 

^Interchange  jone  in  the  Crown  Colonies  is  done  with  officers  of  this  department; 

ent  Staff.  *na^  is  *°  sav>  their  whole  services  are  composed  of  members  of  this 
(Mr.       department.    They  return  here  more  or  less  frequently,  certain  of 

Deakin.)  those  now  in  this  office  having  been  employed  in  the  Crown  Colo- 
nies, and  certain  of  those  who  were  in  this  office  having  been  sent 
to  the  Crown  Colonies.  By  this  means  there  is  a  certain  interchange 
which  keeps  them  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  most  essential  that 
touch  is.  But  with  regard  to  the  self-governing  Colonies,  the  only 
officer  who  does  come  and  go  is  the  chief  officer  of  all,  the  Governor 
or  Governor-General,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  functions  are  of  so 
general  and  of  so  serious  a  character  that  they  are  not  numerous. 
He  does  not  come  into  frequent  relations  with  many  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  government  he  administers,  and  looks  down  upon  their 
working  from  an  altitude  which  though  advantageous,  does  not  per- 
mit of  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  which  Ministers  neces- 
sarily gain;  moreover,  when  he  is  transferred  to  another  government, 
or  even  when  he  returns  to  this  country,  his  services  and  knowledge 
appear  to  be  employed  to  a  comparatively  limited  extent.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  at  present  an  altogether  insufficient  means  of  touch 
between  the  Dominions  which  we  specially  represent  and  the  officers 
in  Downing  Street  with  whom  we  are  in  continuous  relation  by  cor- 
respondence. Most  of  the  officers  here  are  necessarily  working  for 
people  who  are  living  under  conditions  unknown  to  them.  That  is 
more  true  of  tropical  countries  or  those  in  which  there  are  coloured 
races,  but  it  applies  to  some  extent  to  the  great  self-governing  Dom- 
inions. We  had  one  illustration  here  in  relation  to  the  Emigration 
Board,  showing  that  even  when  they  were  dealing  with  our  own  peo- 
ple and  our  own  circumstances,  a  most  regrettable  want  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  most  distinct  want  of  sympathy  were  displayed.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  effort  on  the  part  of  able  men  here  can  suffice  unless 
they  are  assisted  by  direct  means  of  knowledge  and  of  assimilation. 
The  body  politic  would  be  unhealthy,  and  must  remain  unhealthy,  as 
our  own  would  if  the  circulation  of  its  blood  were  impeded,  and  so 
must  this  office  unless  there  is  some  continuous  intercommunication 
of  a  personal  character  kept  up.  We  have  suggested  in  this  resolu- 
ion  several  means.  We  propose  that  men  of  experience  in  the  outer 
Dominions  might  be  selected  to  fill  some  vacancies  that  occur  here. 
I  do  not  know  enough  of  your  system  of  appointment  and  promotions 
in  the  public  service  in  this  country  to  judge  how  far  that  is  practi- 
cable, such  appointments  when  made  might  be  extremely  advan- 
tageous or,  at  all  events,  periodical  visits  of  officers.  The  idea  we 
had  in  temporary  exchanges  was  that  just  as  we  are  now  sending  our 
military  otncers  to  Canada,  to  South  Africa,  and  to  this  country  to 
complete  their  training  as  members  of  the  military  service  here, 
while  British  officers  come  to  us  to  gain  colonial  experience,  there 
might  be  a  similar  advantage  from  an  interchange  of  officials,  of 
about  the  same  salary  and  standing,  so  far  as  it  could  be  arranged 
between  this  office  and  the  Colonies.  We  have  always  some  military 
officers  away  from  Australia,  gaining  experience  of  service  elsewhere. 
Why  should  not  some  of  our  civil  officers  be  employed  here,  their 
places  being  taken  in  our  country  by  the  officers  whose  work  here  they 
would  for  the  time  being  assume?   By  this  means  we  should  obtain 
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in  each  office  men  who  after  being  twelve  months  n  the  other  country  Fifteenth 
would  have  gradually  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  which  Day. 
is  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  despatches,  especially  on  iin-  ^jum*^' 

portant  subjects  where  they  are  affected  either  by  local  conditions  or   '- 

local  situations.    That  is  a  method  which  would  only  involve  some-  Interchange 

thing  for  travelling  expenses.   .It  would  not  be  expensive,  and  might  °  ent  stag" 

prove  extremely  valuable  also  to  the  men  from  the  Dominions  over  (j^r. 

the  seas  who  were  temporarily  employed  in  this  office.    They  would  Deakin.) 

be  able  to  inform  us  of  those  methods  either  for  our  adoption  or  to 

enable  us  to  understand  the  communications  that  we  received.  Where 

this  is  not  possible,  we  suggest  that  men  of  higher  standing  in  the 

service,  when  they  could  be  spared,  should  spend,  say,  six  months  in 

Canada,  and  then  return  here  for  a  time,  then  give  six  months  to 

South  Africa,  or  some  lesser  period  if  that  be  too  long.    It  need  not 

necessarily  be  the  same  officer  or  officers.    By  this  means  a  Minister 

might  have  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  having  at  his  elbow  men 

who  would  be  associated  with  the  correspondence  and  communications 

relating  to  these  particular  Colonies  and  their  constitutions  who 

would  be  able  at  once  to  put  him  in  relatively  direct  touch  with  them. 

These  are  only  mentioned  as  some  of  the  means  which  might  be 
adopted.  Some  means  must  be  adopted.  We  feel  that  this  Colonial 
Office  not  only  has  grown  but  will  continue  to  grow.  The  population 
in  its  charge  will  multiply,  its  problems  will  increase  in  variety. 
There  can  be  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  Ministers 
or  of  Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries  of  State.  More  and  more 
therefore  must  Ministers  and  Parliamentary  Under  Secretaries  rely 
upon  the  permanent  officials  and  more  and  more  is  it  necessary 
that  those  officials  should  have  the  opportunity  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  the  countries  with  regard  to  whose  proposals  they  have  so 
much  to  say.  I  am  admitting  that  in  Australia  itself  to  understand 
either  the  temper  of  the  people,  the  manner  of  working  our  political 
institutions,  or  the  interpretation  that  is  put  upon  our  constitutional 
relations  is  a  task  of  years.  It  is  taking  us  a  considerable  time  to 
know  ourselves.  We  are  not  surprised  to  discover  at  this  end  of  the 
world  that  because  we  use  the  same  names  as  are  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  and  often  the  same  procedure,  institutions  of  ours  are  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  yours,  which  when  examined  exhibit 
marked  divergencies.  I  know  no  means  by  whieh  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge can  be  acquired  without  personal  knowledge. 

Of  course  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  a  certain  number 
of  recruits  for  the  Colonial  Office  were  obtained  from  time  to  time 
from  young  men  born  or  brought  up  in  Canada.  South  Africa,  or 
other  parts,  provided  they  came  at  an  ajre  whieh  allowed  them  time 
to  become  identified  with  the  Colony.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  me 
to  dwell  upon.  If  the  Colonial  Office  is  to  continue  to  occupy  its 
present  relations  to  all  these  various  Dominions  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  as  its  responsibilities  increase  its  equipment  must  increase  also, 
and  in  that  new  equipment  a  conspicuous  place,  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest, should  be  given  to  men  who  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
who  deal  with  distant  countries  with  whom  they  sympathise  after 
makinjr  themselves  familiar  with  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  advise. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  years  go  on  the  number  of  the 
men  in  the  Dominions  who  were  born  in  Great  Britain  and  are 
acquainted  with  its  political  and  social  conditions  tends  to  diminish. 
Our  fathers,  of  course,  were  Britons,  must  of  them  of  full  age  before 
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Fifteeuth    they  entered  eitVjr  Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa;    but  our 

Hth^M       n6W  Senerati°D'  growing  up  under  very  different  conditions  from 
1907. a5%  those  which  obtain  in  this  country,  has  not  that  knowledge.    It  is 

  only  natural  to  expect  therefore  that  they  will  take  somewhat  different 

of  ^er'mau-6  roa(*s»  an<*  tnat  tney  not  on^        De  ^ess  understood  themselves,  but 

ent  Staff.    wiU  understand  less  what  is  really  meant  by  many  of  the  objects  and 
(Mr.       procedures  which  are  accepted  as  quite  customary  in  this  country. 

DeakiD  ;  I  do  not  desire  to  labour  the  point.  I  have  put  it  already  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  and  could  put  it  in  many  more.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  from  our  point  of  view  at  all  events,  a  case  is  made  out 
for  laying  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  scheme  for  bringing  his  officers  into  direct  touch  with 
us  should  be  adopted,  and  is  indeed  essential  to  secure  efficiency. 

Then  there  is  the  further  set  of  circumstances  hardly  touched 
upon  by  that  Eesolution  which  relates  to  the  Colonial  Office.  There 
remains  to  be  mentioned  the  new  Secretariat  which  we  conceived  as 
a  kind  of  Imperial  office,  charged  with  knowledge  of  and  responsibility 
for  all  the  great  self-governing  Dominions,  and  concerned  with  the 
oversight  of  a  great  variety  of  Imperial  interests.  These  might  be 
concentrated  in  such  a  Secretariat,  instead  of  being,  as  they  now 
are,  divided  over  several  departments  in  this  country,  to  which  would 
be  added  other  questions  hardly  yet  associated.  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  more  than  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  familiar.  I  do  not  know, 
my  Lord,  in  shaping  a  departmental  Secretariat,  how  far  you  will 
take  this  into  your  consideration;  but  I  hope  you  will  weigh  the 
necessity  of  keeping  our  Dominions  in  closer  touch  with  external 
questions  that  particularly  affect  them,  even  when  they  may  not  be 
coming  forward  for  immediate  treatment?  I  might  mention  the 
case  of  Alaska  in  regard  to  Canada,  and  the  New  Hebrides  and 
Pacific  interests  in  our  case ;  and  of  Delagoa  Bay  in  South  Africa. 
These  have  arisen  in  the  past.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  being  wise  after 
the  event,  how  much  better  qualified  the  Empire  would  have  been  for 
consistent  action  in  regard  to  those  matters,  if  they  had  been  objects 
of  study  before  the  crisis  arose,  or  if,  as  and  when  the  crisis  arose, 
Canada,  Australia,  or  South  Africa,  or  all  of  them  had  been  kept 
informed  of  the  state  of  those  problems  and  the  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  encountered  in  settling  them.  I  might  develop  these  possibilities 
at  great  length,  but  the  case  appears  to  me  to  be  plain  enough  as  it 
stands.  There  are  many  matters  still  at  issue  of  deep  interest  to 
Canada,  for  instance,  or  South  Africa,  upon  which  this  office  possesses 
or  can  obtain  much  knowledge,  which  would  be  of  great  value  to 
Canada  or  South  Africa  as  the  case  might  be.  Part  of  it  would  be 
confidential ;  but  to  have  these  problems  kept  in  view,  and  to  have 
them  from  time  to  time  presented  to  us  in  their  new  phases,  would 
save  many  possible  misunderstandings,  and  enable  proposals  to  be 
made. from  the  Dominion  affected  which  might  often  be  useful  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 

The  next  suggestions  were  summarized  a  short  time  ago  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Drage  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Review,"  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  a  study  of  other  colonial  systems  generally,  first  of 
all,  and  then  in  regard  to  a  particular  problem  or  problems  might 
be  of  much  use.  He  said  that  the  French  in  Northern  Africa,  the 
Germans  in  Eastern  Africa,  and  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines 
were  conducting  a  number  of  v^ry  interesting  experiments.  Some  of 
those,  it  occurs  to  me,  are  climatic,  and  some  relate  to  health.  Those, 
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I  am  aware,  the  Colonial  Office  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  dealt 
with,  but  others  relate  to  their  products  and  their  methods  of  govern- 
ment, upon  which  valuable  information  could  be  found.  Foreign 
blue  books,  it  is  said,  are  not  laid  as  freely  under  contribution  in 
this  regard — the  French.  Germans,  and  Italians  are  mentioned  in 
particular — as  they  might  well  be. 

I  omitted  to  mention  that  among  the  questions  upon  which,  for 
instance,  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  from  time  to  time  we  were  kept 
in  touch  with  such  proposals  as  were  lately  made,  in  regard  to  im- 
portant action  in  Madeira,  and  similar  tendencies  elsewhere,  portend- 
ing to  the  acquisition  of  territory  by  other  Powers.  We  have  lately 
been  brought  face  to  face  with  ourselves,  with  our  want  of  knowledge 
of  Treaty  obligations,  of  how  far  we  are  really  bound  as  Dominions, 
and  how  far  we  have  been  committed.  I  am  aware  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  mitigate  this.  But  that  experience  suggests  other 
directions  in  which  the  same  course  can  be  followed  with  advantage. 
Of  course,  in  trade  affairs,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  directions  in 
which  the  article,  to  whiclf  I  have  referred,  points  out  our  needs. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Drage  says  there  is  at  present  no  common  statistical 
method,  no  common  statistical  year,  no  annual  report  of  the  trade  of 
the  Empire,  no  common  year  book  of  the  trade  of  the  South  African 
Customs  Fnion,  nor  of  the  West  Indies. 

Dr.  JAMESON:  It  is  want  of  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  The  article  says  "  There  is  no  common  system,  as 
"  there  should  be,  for  India,  the  Straits  Settlements  and  other 
"  Asiatic  Possessions."  He  mentions  the  Crown  Colonies  "  apart 
"  from  India,  an  Empire  of  2,678,330  square  miles,  a  population  of 
"  over  36,000,000,  a  total  trade  of  180,000,000?.  a  year,"  which  rather 
supports  what  I  said  about  the  burden  which  must  rest  upon  your 
shoulders, — "  and  a  revenue  of  19,500,000?.  sterling."  He  does  say 
even  the  statistics  we  have  are  difficult  to  understand,  because  it  is 
"  not  customary  to  prefix  a  note  explaining  the  system  of  valuation, 
"  of  registration,  or  origin  of  destination,  inclusion  and  exclusion  and 
"  transit,  trade,  bullion,  and  specie,  bunker  coal,  &c."  These  are 
details,  but  we  are  all  occasionally  driven  to  statistics  to  the  sorrow 
of  our  hearers;  and  when  we  must  be  sure  that  we  are  measuring 
things  which  are  properly  comparable.  These  questions  now  go  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  If  there  had  been  a  real  secretariat  it  might 
have  been  desirable  to  consider  whether,  as  imperial  questions,  they 
ought  not  to  be  either  collected,  or  at  all  events  collated,  there.  In- 
dustrial issues  are  matters  of  deep  interest  but  are  not  so  general  as 
what  are  termed  Chamber  of  Commerce  questions.  Legislation  and 
its  administration  affecting  commerce  within  the  Empire  are  matters 
which,  I  venture  to  hope,  the  secretariat,  even  in  this  office,  will  take 
in  charge.  British  nlerchants  freely  apply  for  information  in  regard 
to  our  changes  in  these  matters,  and  so  far  as  possible  we  supply  it, 
but  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  all  be  brought  into  line  with 
changes  of  administration  and,  still  more,  of  legislation.  Copies  of 
laws,  regulations,  and  full  explanations  concerning  them,  might  be 
forwarded  from  all  the  Dominions  classified,  and  made  complete,  so 
as  to  serve  all  of  us. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  matters  which  are  referred  to 
in  this  article,  to  which  I  need  not  call  attention;  but  the  general 
idea  of  the  secretariat  was  that  it  should  act  very  largely  as  an  in- 
telligence department  for  all  the  self-governing  dominions  and  the 
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Fifteenth    mother  country  in  relation  to  all  other  matters  of  common  concern. 

Day.  The  number  of  persons  who  seek  for  detailed  and  exact  information 
14t*1907  aV    0±  an  ImPerial  range  are  not  great,  but  they  include  the  publicists 

  of  every  dominion,  and  through  our  newspaper  press,  which  freely 

Interchange  avails  itself  of  any  such  knowledge,  it  would  filter  through  to  the 
ent  Staff.    public    It  is  laid  before  Parliament,  and  afiects  to  a  certain  extent 

(Mr.  legislation  and  administration. 
Deakin.)  Mr.  Haldane's  proposal  for  a  General  Staff  and  an  exchange  of 
officers  is  only  another  illustration  of  what  is  proposed  here  to  be 
done  on  the  civil  side.  With  regard  to  officers,  Mr.  Haldane  suggests 
that,  to  some  extent  at  all  events,  his  staff  might  be  described  as  the 
brain  of  the  army;  so  also  we  might  have  in  this  secretariat  the 
brain  of  the  empire  so  far  as  that  operates  here  and  within  the  self- 
governing  Colonies. 

The  main  aim  of  the  secretariat  is  so  well  understood  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  and  explain  its  ramifications.  Its  regular 
work  will  largely  consist  in  giving  effect  to  the  resolutions  arrived 
at  in  Conference  and  following  up  any  action  taken  by  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  connection  with  such  resolutions;  but  it  also  lies  in 
the  way  of  preparing  for  future  Conferences,  and  responding  to 
requests  from  the  dominions  in  order  that  when  they  meet  their 
members  may  find  a  fund  of  information  ready  to  hand. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  fulness  of  the  details  supplied  to  us 
on  this  occasion,  and  believe  it  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Conference 
which  has  ever  met.  In  1887,  it  is  true,  we  had  a  great  mass  of 
material  laid  before  us.  because  that  was  the  first  of  all  the  Confer- 
ences, but  a  good  deal  came  too  late  even  then  to  be  of  much  use.  I 
regret  to  say  the  circumstance?  under  which  these  sittings  have  been 
held  have  prevented  me  from  making  anything  like  the  use  I  ought 
to  have  made,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  made,  of  the  infor- 
mation supplied.  If  I  may  venture  to  look  forward  to  future  Con- 
ferences, in  the  interest  of  those  who  attend  them.  I  think  all  here 
will  advise  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  this  information  should 
be  in  their  hands,  or  as  much  of  it  as  can  be.  before  they  leave  their 
homes,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  on  the  journey  here,  or 
if  possible,  before  that,  of  discussing  them  with  their  colleagues,  in 
order  that  they  may  do  justice  to  that  information,  take  full  advan- 
tage of  all  that  it  offers,  and  prove  their  appreciation  of  it. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  difficulty  we  have  here  is  to  know  what  the 
subjects  are  sometimes.  This  may,  to  some  extent,  meet  it,  but 
hitherto  we  did  not  know  until  a  very  late  date  what  subjects  were  to 
be  brought  up.  Another  thing — and  I  meant  to  have  brought  it  up 
at  the  Conference — is  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  actual  date.  That 
postpones  final  arrangements  very  much,  because  we  want  the  figures 
up  to  the  latest  possible  date.  I  wish  even  now  before  you  separate 
you  could  indicate  in  some  way  or  consider  among  yourselves  what 
•  sort  of  date  in  the  year  would  be  the  most  convenient  for  those 
Conferences. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURIER:  It  is  difficult  to  agree,  because  the 
antipodes  and  the  other  regions  vary  so  greatly  in  regard  to  the  time 
when  Parliaments  meet. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  It  is  rather  difficult,  but  I  think  we  are  all  be- 
coming converts  to  the  conviction  that  we  ought  not  to  meet  at  a 
time  when  social  obligations  are  numerous.  J  think  we  would  also 
agree  that  we  ought  not  to  meet  when  the  Imperial  Parliament  is 
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sitting.  To  do  so  imposes  an  unfair  strain  on  Ministers  of  depart- 
ments, and.  moreover,  prejudices  to  some  extent  our  proceedings  here. 
Do  what  we  will,  or  say  what  we  will,  we  are  interpreted  as  if  we  had 
some  relation  to  political  proceedings  in  this  country.  In  addition 
to  that  the  comments  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  House  of  Lords 
here  suggest  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  are  being  watched 
with  somewhat  similar  ideas.  It  would  he  much  hotter  for  both  of  us 
that  when  any  future  Conference  is  held  here  it  should  be  at  a  time 
when  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  when  Ministers  are  disengaged,  when 
departments  are  free,  and  social  obligations  are  not  enforced. 

CHAIRMAN :  It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  when  Parliament  will 
not  be  sitting,  and.  as  to  saying  when  a  Minister  is  disengaged,  I 
decline  altogether. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  All  Ministers  are  in  the  same  position ;  it  is 
with  the  greatest  difficulty;  one  can  tear  oneself  away  from  one's 
responsibilities.  When  any  criticisms  of  mine  of  the  Colonial  Office 
are  bring  read  it  should  be  remembered  that  I  have  admitted  how 
precisely  the  same  criticisms  apply  not  only  to  our  own  departments, 
but  to  ourselves  as  politicians.  We  are  just  as  absorbed  in  our  own 
affairs  on  that  side  of  the  world  as  you  here  are  in  yours.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  affairs  do  not  interest  or  attract  you,  and  will  not  be 
brought  before  you,  just  as  the  great  bulk  of  your  affairs  in  this 
country  have  but  a  secondary  interest  for  us.  Our  large  common 
ground  is  admitted,  but  it  is  because  we  become  so  absorbed  in  local 
matters  which  have  but  a  general  relation  to  our  common  business 
that  we  so  often  fail  to  understand  each  other.  I  say  nothing  by  way 
of  criticism  of  the  want  of  knowledge  here  that  does  not  apply  to 
ourselves.  I  make  no  distinction  whatever,  though  of  course  we  are 
better  informed  as  to  your  politics  than  you  are  as  to  ours. 

CHAIRMAN:  The  difficulty  about  the  date  is  really  between 
Canada  and  Australia.    I  do  not  know  how  to  bring  them  together. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  What  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament is  not  sitting? 

CHAIRMAN :  Last  year  it  sat  10  months  out  of  12.  It  was  only 
up  in  August  and  September. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  I  am  afraid  there  are  a  number  of 
difficulties  that  cannot  be  overcome;  our  Parliament  commences  to 
sit  in  November,  and  sits  during  December  and  January. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  December  and  January  are  suggested;  it  is  a 
very  unpleasant  time  to  arrive,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  free;  appar- 
ently you  are  engaged  at  that  time. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER :  Yes,  the  best  time  would  be  what  is 
summer  here.  June  and  July. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  That  is  when  our  Parliaments  are  in  full  swing. 
Sir  WILFRID  LAFRIER:  Tou  must  put  somebody  to  incon- 
venience whenever  these  Conferences  are  to  take  place. 
CHAIRMAN :  That  is  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  Yes,  and  it  requires  to  be  settled.  That  is  one  of 
the  matters  which,  if  the  new  Secretariat  takes  it  in  hand,  they 
would  be  much  better  able  to  deal  with  than  we  are.  Although  this 
new  Secretariat  is  to  remain  under  the  Colonial  Office,  may  I  hope 
that  it  is  to  fulfil  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Imperial  Secretariat, 
58-^0 
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Fifteenth    that  of  being  a  free  channel  of  communication  between  the  different 
lith^ay,    Dominions  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  any  matters  which  may  be 
1907.    '    proposed  by  them  or  proper  for  inquiry  and  investigation,  instead  of 
.       r         sending  direct  to  each  other,  as  of  course  we  do  now.    At  all  events, 
of  Perman-  C0P'es  of  all  these  communications  should  be  registered  in  this 
ent  Staff.    Secretariat,  in  order  that  we  may  be  kept  in  touch  with  them.  A 
De'akfn  )     numDer  °f  other  matters  may  be  taken  up  in  a  tentative  way,  whether 
they  are  pursued  or  not,  as  to  which  it  seems  desirable  for  any  one 
of  the  Dominions  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  other  Dominions  or  of 
His  Majesty's  Government.    Such  occasions  might  not  be  frequent, 
but  if  the  policy  of  the  open  door  prevail  it  ought  to  encourage 
further  Imperial  co-operation. 

I  have  trespassed  quite  enough  on  your  patience  or  the  patience 
of  my  colleagues,  but  this  matter  is  of  the  gravest  importance  to  us, 
and  I  cannot  attempt  to  deal  with  it  as  it  deserves  in  these  last 
moments  of  the  Conference.  Every  increase  in  the  harmony  that 
obtains  between  us  and  goes  to  establish  the  thorough  understanding 
which  we  desire  to  see  maintained  between  His  Majesty's  Government 
and  our  Governments  is  most  valuable.  We  get  that  understanding 
almost  wholly  through  the  Colonial  Office  if  we  get  it  at  alL  Finally, 
any  proposals  we  make  for  bringing  this  office  into  closer  touch  with 
ourselves  are  made  in  the  common  interest,  not  for  merely  selfish 
ends,  but  in  the  hope  and  belief,  that  it  is  possible  to  enable  this  vast 
Empire,  dissevered  by  great  distances,  with  its  scattered  populations 
absorbed  in  their  own  immediate  interests  and  pursuits,  to  see  all  its 
members  brought  into  line  for  closer  co-operation  with  each  other; 
this  will  be  one  means  of  accomplishing  that  great  and  most  admir- 
able end. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Deakin  through  his 
very  interesting  statement,  which  he  has  kindly  put  more  as  an  invi- 
tation to  me  to  consider  than  anything  else.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarks  I  would  like  to  make  to  clear  up,  as  far  as  I  can,  any  mis- 
understanding of  my  position.  In  the  first  place  I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  entirely  follow  yet  the  system  of  appointments  which  Mr.  Deakin 
described  as  obtaining  in  Australia.  But,  of  course,  as  far  as  this 
office  is  concerned,  it  is  not  a  separate  organisation  all  by  itself ;  it  is 
a  part  of  the  general  Civil  Service  of  the  country,  a  civil  service 
of  which  we  are  extremely  proud.  It  is  recruited  from  the  Civil 
Service:  the  Civil  Service  itself  being  a  competition  open  to  men  of 
high  ability,  and  and  among  them. if  I  may  say  so,  open  to  men  from  the 
Colonies  too,  if  they  choose  to  come  forward.  I  should  suppose  that 
Rhodes'  scholars  might  possibly  come  forward  in  the  future,  and 
increase  the  number  of  Colonials  we  may  have  in  the  Civil  Service. 
Thai  being  the  method  in  which  this  office  is  recruited  and  staffed,  I 
fancy  that  it  would  be.  perhaps,  a  little  difficult  to  arrange  exchanges 
on  equal  footings.  I  only  think  it  might  be  so.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  remember  that  this  office,  whi  n  you  come  to  it  apart  from  the 
Civil  Service,  is  one  with  a  very  intricate  organisation.  We  have, 
as  Mr.  Deakin  has  said,  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
stages  of  development,  and  we  have,  therefore,  to  arrange  a  very  com- 
plicated division  of  duties  within  the  office.  Hitherto  the  main 
-eheine  ,,('  the  office  wa^  geographical.  In  the  obligation  which  1  under- 
took at  the  beguiling  id'  these  »ittiiigs  1  practically  accepted  the  posi- 
tion that,  in  future,  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  the  responsible  governing 
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Colonies  are  concerned,  we  depart  from  the  geographical  division  and  Fifteenth 

take  the  responsibly  governed  Colonies  under  one  branch.    That.  1  j4t^a^'a 

venture  to  think,  may  make  even  a  fresh  difficulty  in  the  question  of  1907 

delegation  as  between  offices  and  different  parts  of  the  world.  It   

seems  to  me  impossible  for  me  to  hold  out  any  very  large  expectation  Interchange 
,,.    ,         tit  ii  -       ,  ot  Ferman- 

m  that  respect.  \\  e  have,  I  believe,  already  on  occasions  found  oppor-    ent  st&B. 

tQnities  of  sending  gentlemen  to  the  Colonies  for  the  occasional  (Chairman.) 
services  alluded  to.  That  may  occur  again.  But  any  large  delegation, 
unless  it  was  possible  to  arrange  regular  exchanges — and  even  perhaps 
in  that  case — must  mean  some  increase  in  staff,  which  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  contemplate,  and  certainly  I  could 
not  contemplate  it  without  consulting  those  in  charge  of  the  finances. 
I  should  like  also  to  point  out  with  regard  to  services  in  the  respon- 
sibly governed  Colonies  that,  without  in  any  way  demurring  to  the 
view  which  you  expressed  of  the  value  of  knowledge  of  localities  and 
the  conditions  of  the  people  and  so  on,  at  the  same  time  as  far  as 
this  office  is  concerned  we  deal  in  no  way  with  the  local  administra- 
tion. That  is  your  own  affair;  you  are  autonomous  in  every  respect, 
and  it  is  the  last  thing  you  would  wish  us  to  interfere  with.  There- 
fore, the  business  which  actually  comes  here  from  you  depends  more 
upon  principles  than  upon  local  characteristics.  I  am  not  quite' sure, 
I  admit,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  these 
duties  that  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  them  should  journey  over 
the  world — because  they  would  have  to  journey  over  the  world — 
as  it  is  no  use  in  a  secretariat  of  this  kind,  their  taking  one  colony 
only ;  they  must  exchange  from  one  colony  to  another  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  in  all.  Indeed,  I  rather  think  that  if  you  wish  to 
push  that  principle  to  an  effective  point  you  ought  to  go  a  little 
higher  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  people  who.  according  to 
your  principle,  ought  to  exchange  offices,  would  not  be  the  Ministers. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  would  exchange  posts  with  my  friend  on  the  left; 
but,  even  there  I  might  give  you  an  instance  to  show  how  the  thing 
actually  works.  There  is  one  office  in  a  dominion  beyond  the  seas 
which  is  continually  filled  by  politicians  coining  from  politeal  life  in 
this  country,  and  that  is  the  Vice-Royalty  of  India ;  but  it  is  curious 
that  no  officer  of  Viceroy  of  India  has  ever  sat  in  the  office  on  the 
other  side  of  this  quadrangle.  I  do  not  say  it  with  any  degree  of 
complaint  at  all,  and  I  can  see  reasons  for  it,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  an  illustration  that  in  dealing  with  certain  questions  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  chosen  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  place  from  which  those  questions  come. 

Mr.  DEARTH :  I  think  we  all  feel— at  all  events.  I  feel,  an 
immense  gain  from  a  Conference  of  this  kind,  simply  because  coming 
to  this  country  even  for  so  short  a  time  we  do  get  more  in  touch  with 
political  men  and  events  about  which  we  are  reading  every  week  of 
our  lives.  It  is  part  of  my  duty  and  part  of  my  interest  to  follow 
British  politics  and  British  affairs,  but  I  have  never  come  here  (each 
of  the  three  times)  without  getting  a  great  deal  of  fresh  light  and 
removing  a  certain  number  of  misunderstandings,  with  which  my 
reading  has  left  me.  I  feel  the  many  advantages  of  such  visits.  I 
do  not  wish  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  British  Minister,  but  do 
realise  that  presence  at  these  Conferences  teaches  me  a  great  deal 
about  this  country  which  careful  study  has  not  brought  me  abreast 
of  in  Australia. 
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Fifteenth         CHAIRMAN" :  I  agree,  I  was  putting  the  point  of  the  Minister 
Hth  May,    essentially,  because  that  is  an  exchange  from  a  Ministerial  position 
Day.       in  this  Office  to  a  Ministerial  position  in  the  Colonies.    But  as  to 

Interchange  ^ese  Conferences  and  opportunities  of  intercourse,  I  think  I  said  on 

of  Perman-  more  than  one  occasion  I  valued  them  extremely, 
ent  Staff.  I  only  want  to  say  this  word  more  about  the  secretariat.  I  hope 
Deakin  )  ^e  Conference  will  be  disposed  to  give  me  a  little  both  of  time  and 
confidence  in  this  matter.  I  have  not  undertaken  this  lightly,  and  T 
do  not  think  it  is  a  very  light  task  I  have  uuedrtaken.  Therefore, 
it  is  that  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  direct  promises  with  regard  to 
the  subjects  which  Mr.  Deakin  has  put  before  us.  What  I  will  do  is, 
I  will  bear  those  things  in  mind,  and  I  hope  to  make  an  organisation 
such  as  will  at  any  rate  decrease  the  chances  of  friction  between  this 
office  and  the  Colonies. 

I  hope,  from  what  Mr.  Deakin  has  said,  that  I  shall  be  met  fully 
in  that  respect  from  the  other  side,  because  I  think  he  has  admitted 
not  only  to-day,  but  on  other  occasions,  that  he  has  found  this  office 
both  capable  and  willing  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  it.  I  do  think 
myself  that  if  that  was  clearly,  distinctly,  and  emphatically  stated  to 
others  beyond  the  seas  by  men  who  could  speak  with  the  authority 
which  he  can,  nothing  would  more  tend  to  diminish  friction  and 
prevent  a  feeling  of  vexatious  loss  or  anything  of  that  kind  than  that 
taking  place.  We  must  •look  to  you,  Mr.  Deakin,  and  to  you  fellow 
leaders  across  the  seas  to  represent  this  Office  and  this  Government  as 
I  think  you  really  understand  and  believe  it  to  be,  as  one  thoroughly 
determined  to  do  justice  and  to  study,  to  secure,  and  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  those  under  its  charge  by  every  means  which  it  is  in  our . 
power  to  use.  We  have  Imperial  duties,  and  Imperial  duties  some- 
times may  make  it  less  easy  to  show  the  entire  sympathy  which  we 
should  desire;  but  I  think  you  will  accept  it  from  me  that  those 
occasions  never  come  to  us  without  our  being  determined  to  perform 
the  duties  they  impose  upon  us  with  every  intention  to  secure  the 
interests  of  our  fellow  subjects  across  the  seas.  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  having  made  that  observation. 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  If  I  had  the  Hansard  of  my  Parliament  here  I 
could  show  you  many  occasions  on  which  I  have  defended  the  action 
of  this  Office  and  this  Government,  in  some  cases  when  I  did  not  at 
all  agree  with  it.  I  doubt  if  you  will  find  an  instance  on  which  I 
have  criticised  this  Office  there  with  the  frankness  I  have  shown  here. 


THANKS  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ELGIN. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAURXER:  I  have  to  propose  a  resolution.  It  is 
in  recognition  of  the  services  rendered  to  us  by  Lord  Elgin  as  Chair- 
man, and  I  will  move  it :  "  The  members  of  this  Conference,  repre- 
senting the  self -governing  Colonies,  desire,  before  they  separate, 
"  to  convey  to  Lord  Elgin  their  warm  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
"  manner  in  which  In1  has  presided  over  their  deliberations,  as  well 
"  a-  iif  the  many  courtesies  which  they  have  received  from  him;  thoy 
"  desire  also  to  put  on  record  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which  they 
"  feel  fur  the  generous  hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to  them 
"  by  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  Kindotn." 

Mr.  DEAKIN:  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  seconding  that. 
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Sir  JOSEPH  WARD :  Lord  Elgin,  I  wish  to  say  I  very  heartily  Fifteenth 
endorse  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  resolution,  and  I  want  to  Day- 
express  my  personal  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  extended  to  me  a?     *  1907  ^' 

the  representative  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  both  by  yourself   

and  your  colleagues  at  this  table,  and  the  whole  of  your  staff,  and  I  t^a{^j!]  tof 
hope  I  may  have  the  opportunity  in  the  future  of  seeing  you  all  Elgin, 
either  out  in  New  Zealand  or  else  here.    I  go  away  with  very  great  (Mr. 
regret  from  London,  and  that  regret  has  been  deepened  by  the  Deakin.) 
boundless  hospitality  and  kindness  which  has  been  extended  to  me  on 
all  sides,  which  has  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind  as  showing 
the  way  in  which  the  people  of  Old  England  treat  their  sons  from  the 
Colonies. 

CHAIRMAN:  I  am  much  obliged,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  for  what 
you  have  said,  and  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  the  motion  he  has  put. 
I  should  just  like  to  say  this:  that  I  have  had  the  ambition  through- 
out this  Conference  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  Conference  work 
as  I  think  it  should  work.  I  ventured  to  point  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Conference  that  we  had  laid  before  you  papers,  not  merely 
Colonial  Office  papers,  but  papers  prepared  by  all  departments  of  His 
Majesty's  Government.  We  have  done  more  than  that.  We  have 
had  representatives  of  His  Majesty's  Government  present  at  this 
Conference,  and  I  find  that  no  less  than  12  have  been  present  and 
taken  part  in  the  deliberations.  Of  course,  I  may  take  this  credit  to 
myself,  that  I  had  to  arrange  before  the  Conference  met,  and  it 
was  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  first 
resolution  which  this  Conference  passed,  namely,  that  what  they 
desired  was  that  these  Conferences  should  be  conferences  between 
Governments  and  Governments.  That  is  the  principle  on  which  I 
endeavoured  to  arrange  the  Conference,  and  in  which  I  think  it  has 
been  carried  out.  Of  course  it  does,  in  a  sense,  mean  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  if  he  is  sitting  in  the  chair,  has  not  necessarily 
to  argue  the  different  points  that  come  before  the  Conference.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  did  do  so.  But  at  any  rate,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  study  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  I 
am  very  grateful  to  those  who  have  said  that  they  have  found  that  I 
have  done  so.  Somebody  has  to  do  that.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  under  all  the  circumstances,  is  the  proper 
person  to  do  it;  and  I  hope  therefore  that  (looking  into  the  history 
of  these  conferences)  we  may  never  in  the  future  hear  anything — 1 
do  not  say  in  this  room,  but  anywhere — of  any  question  of  a  dicta- 
torial Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  who  usurps  the  functions 
of  the  Government  with  which  the  representatives  of  the  Colonies 
desire  to  confer. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kindness  with  which  you  have 
spoken  of  myself. 

Mr.  DEAKIN :  Lord  Elgin,  I  cannot  imagine  th^  severest  critic 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  levelling  any  charge  of  dicta- 
torial aggressiveness  against  you.  I  have  no  charge  to  make,  except 
that  of  your  having  placed  yourself  and  the  whole  of  the  resources 
of  your  office  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  most  considerate  manner. 

CHAIRMAN :  I  have  only  again  to  say  good-bye  to  the  members 
of  the  Conference  and  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  to  them  for  their 
uniform  kindness  to  me  during  the  proceedings. 

The  Conference  then  concluded. 


